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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

In  publishing  a  new  Edition  of  this  book,  I  should  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  very  kind 
reception  which  it  has  met  with  hitherto.  The  chief  changes  in  the 
present  issue  will  be  found  in  the  second  chapter,  which  has  been 
largely  rewritten,  and  in  the  sections  dealing  with  the  dietetics  of 
disease,  which  a  wider  clinical  experience  has  enabled  me  to  extend 
very  considerably.  Extensive  additions  and  alterations  will  be 
found  in  almost  every  chapter,  however,  in  order  to  incorporate  in 
the  book  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  five  years. 

R.  H. 
Dtambir,  X905. 
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The  contents  of  this  book  were  first  addressed  to  the  students  of 
the  London  Hospital  in  the  form  of  a  course  of  lectures  about  a 
yeat  and  a  half  ago.  The  very  gratifying  reception  accorded  to 
these  lectures  and  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  subject  of  dietetics 
in  ordinary  medical  education  have  induced  the  author  to  publish 
them  in  ihetr  present  form. 

While  the  book  has  been  specially  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
tnents  of  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  also  prove  intelligible  and  interesting  to  anyone  desiring  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  foods  and  the  difficult  problems  of 
nuirition. 

In  recasting  the  lectures  for  publication  a  large  amount  of  addi- 
tional material  has  been  used,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  the  book  fully  representative  of  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  A  considerable  amount  ol 
space  has  been  devoted  to  the  patent  and  proprietary  foods,  and  an 
efibrt  has  been  made  to  deal  ^rly  and  honestly  with  their  merits. 
The  great  number  and  variety  of  these  now  offered  for  sale  makes 
this  specially  necessary. 

As  far  as  possible  original  papers  have  always  been  consulted, 
and  references  to  these  will  be  found  in  the  footnotes ;  but  if,  as  is 
otily  too  probable,  some  important  publications  have  been  over- 
lookedt  the  vast  extent  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  must  be 
talcen  as  the  author's  excuse. 

The  author  feels  also  that  he  is  under  a  great  obligation  to  the 
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many  able  systematic  writers  on  the  subject  who  have  preceded 
him,  both  in  this  coimtry  and  on  the  Continent,  and  whose  names 
are  too  well  known  to  require  special  mention  here.  He  would 
like,  however,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  special 
indebtedness  to  the  work  and  writings  of  Professor  Atwater  and  his 
colleagues  in  America,  who  have  done  so  much  in  recent  years  to 
advance  our  knowledge  on  the  principles  of  dietetics.  The  opening 
chapters,  especially,  of  the  present  book  owe  much  to  the  teaching 
of  the  American  school. 

To  Dr.  Leonard  Hill  and  the  writer's  other  colleagues  at  the 
London  Hospital  Medical  College  he  must  express  his  gratitude 
for  much  encouragement  and  useful  advice,  and  to  his  friends 
Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Macleod  and  Mr.  Robert  Tanner  he  is  indebted  for  the 
pains  which  they  have  bestowed  on  the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets. 

The  illustrations  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Danielsson  with  his 
usual  skill,  and  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Archibald  Clarke  has 
compiled  the  index  has  saved  the  author  much  labour. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  NATXIBE,  NUTBITIVE  CONSTITUENTS^  AND  BELATIVE 

VALX7ES  OF  FOODS 

A  food  may  be  defined  as  anything  which^  when  taken  into  the  hody^  is 
capable  either  of  repairing  its  waste  or  of  furnishing  it  with  material  from 
which  to  i>roduce  heat  or  nervous  and  muscular  work, 

I  am  aware  that  this  definition  is  open  to  criticism,  as  most 
definitions  of  the  term  have  been  before  it,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  refuse  to  oxygen  especially  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  food 
under  the  terms  of  such  a  description.  But  for  practical  purposes 
the  definition  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  into  prominence  the  two  main  fimctions  of  food — in  the  first 
place,  as  a  provision  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the 
body,  and,  secondly,  as  a  source  of  potential  energy  which  can  be 
converted  into  heat  and  work.  In  virtue  of  the  former  fimction, 
food  provides  for  the  conservation  of  the  material  of  the  body ;  the 
conservation  of  bodily  energy  is  maintained  by  the  latter. 

Substances  which  are  unable  to  help  in  either  of  these  directions 
may  have  a  useful  place  in  the  dietary,  but  they  cannot  be  truly 
regarded  as  foods.  Examples  of  such  substances  are  to  be  found, 
as  we  shall  learn  later,  in  tea,  cofifee,  and  the  extractives  of 
meat. 

Most  ordinary  articles  of  diet  are  not  simple  bodies  ;  they  are  made 

up  of  mixtures  of  various  chemical  substances,  some  of  which  are  of 

nutritive  value,  while  others  are  not.    The  former  may  be  spoken  of  as 
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the  nstritiTe  constituents  or  '  nutrients,'  and  may  be  classified  as 

follows : 

f  1.  Nitrogenous'        Ifl?"''^*-  '-f-  "^'n. '"5"'«I".  eln^n.  legniiiln. 
I  Almimmoida.  f.g.,  gelatin. 

{CarbohydrMes,  tg..  su^ar,  sl&rch. 
Fats.  I  g.,  olive-oil,  butler. 
I  ^^-^  ■      fMineral  matters,  fx..  sodium,  potassium,  lime,  phosphorua.  chlorlna. 
inorganic   -^^^,6^ 

Any  article  of  diet,  even  the  most  elaborate  product  of  the  cook's 
art,  can  be  shown,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  contaiTi  one  or  more  of 
tbe  members  of  these  dlBerent  groups  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  a  '  food ' 
at  all. 

The  functions  of  food  are  fiilfilled  by  the  different  groups  in 
different  measure.  The  first  function,  that  of  building  up  and 
repairing  the  tissues,  can  be  fulfilled  by  the  proteids  and  by  ths 
inorganic  constifuents,  and  by  these  alone.  for  this  purpose 
proteid,  mineral  matters,  and  water  are^H  necessary.  None  of 
the  three  is  sufficient  by  itself.  The  second  function,  that  of 
serving  as  a  source  of  potential  energy,  is  the  property  of  all  the 
organic  constituents,  although  there  is  a  limited  sense  in  which 
water,  and  even,  perhaps,  the  mineral  constituents,  may  be  regarded 
as  sources  of  energy  too  (see  p.  285). 

The  comparison  of  the  body  to  a  steam-engine  is  a  rather  thread- 
bare and  not  altogether  accurate  analogy,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
that  can  be  found.  The  building  materia!  of  food  corresponds  to  the 
metal  of  which  the  engine  is  constructed,  the  energy-producers  to 
the  fuel  which  is  used  to  heat  the  boiler.  Where  the  body  differs 
from  the  engine  is  that  it  is  able  to  use  part  of  the  material  of  its 
construction  (proteid)  for  fuel  also. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  the  organic  constituents  as 
energy- producers,  physiological  opinion  has  undergone  considerable 
changes  in  the  last  fifty  years.  It  used  to  be  supposed,  mainly  as 
the  result  of  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Liebig,  that  the  proteids  were 
the  chief.B£0(iucersj3£  amsculax ..energy,  while  the  carbohvdtates  and 
fats  merely  acted  as  fuel  and  maintained  the  body  temperature.  We 
now  know  that  this  was  a  mistaken  view.  It  would  seem,  indeedi 
to  be  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  celh  of  the  body 
whether  Ul?I  draw  ^eir  siippTies  of  energy  from  proteid,  alburftltroWg^. 

'  In  describing  the  nitrogenous  nutritive  constituents  of  foods.  I  have  1 
of  the  terminology  now  commisily  employed  in  chemical  physiology,  Somai 
writers  use  Ibe  term  '  protein,'  as  covering  the  whole  group  of  nitrogenous  nulil» 
tive  constituents  ;  others  use  the  word  ■  albuminoids  '  where  ■  proleida  '  '-  — 
ployed  above,  and  speak  of  |elatin  and  its  allies  as  ■  gelalinoid*,*  The  niti 
■extractives' have  not  been  mduded  in  theaboveclusification,  becauK  til 
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carbohydrate,  or  fat,  although  probably  they  can  get  it  more  rapidly 
and  easily  from  the  three  former  than  from  the  latter.  We  now 
know  also  that  bodily  heat  is  not  a  thing  apart  and  requiring  to  be 
provided  for  by  itself,  but  that  it  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
cell  life.  Life  and  heat  are^ inseparable,  and  in  fulfiUing  its  other 
functions  in  the  body  a  cell  cannot  help  producing  heat  also.  Hf^',- 
in  fact,  is  a  by- product  "f  fnnntinnal  nriivity  (see  also  p.  48).  Hence 
it  is  a  matter^gfjn difference  as  far  as  the  cells  of  the  body  are  con- 
cerned— nff[  ntfjcgarily,  be  it  remembered,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
di^eitiva  itrjjnn-i — whether  we  feed  a  man  on  white  of  egg,  gelatin, 
bulter.  or  suaafi  always  supposing  that  these  are  supplied  in  the 
proportion  of  their  dynamic  equivalents. 

As  regards  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  tissue,  however,  no  such 
indifference  prevails.  That  can  be  done  by  proteid,  mineral  matters, 
and  water,  and  by  these  alone.  Even  the  albuminoids,  near  though 
they  stand  to  the  proteids,  and  large  though  the  proportion  is  in 
which  they  enter  into  the  bodily  framework,  can  take  no  share  in 
tissue  formation.  This  is  tr^fii  curiously  enough,  even  of  the 
connective  tissues,  from  which  gflatin  is  it^plf  dfiiited- 
B  One  may  therefore  classify  the  nutritive  constituents  of  food,  in 
Haccordsuice  with  their  functions  in  the  body,  as  follows  : 

■  1 
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Work  and  Hial  Fmducin. 
Proteids, 
Albuminoids. 
Carbuhydraies. 
Fats. 

?  Mineral  matters. 
?Waier. 


It  irill  be  observed  that  proteids  alone  are  able  to  fulfil  both  of 
I  Ae  functions  of  a  food.  It  is  this  physiological  omnipotence  which 
gives  to  proteids  their  vast  importance  in  the  diet,  and  justifies  the 
proud  title  of  '  pre-eminent "  which  the  name  implies.  Without 
proteid  life  is  impossible,  for  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  tissue  must 
somehow  be  made  good.  Wi_th_jiicteid,  plus_water  and  some  mineral 
aalls.  life  can  be  healthily  maintained  for  a  practically  indefinite  time, 
as  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  tribes  such  as  the  Indians  of  the 
Pamjiss.  who  live  year  in  year  out  on  nothing  but  lean  beef  and 
water. 

Such  being  the  uses  of  foods  in  the  body,  the  question  arises, 
How  is  one  to  judge  of  their  relative  value  ?     By  what  criteria  is 

e  to  decide  whether  any  particular  article  of  diet  is  a  good  food  or 

t  ?  The  reply  is  that  such  a  question  can  only  be  decided  bysub- 
food  under  consideration  to  these  fonr  teits  : 
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z.  Chemical. — What  percentage  of  each  nutritive  constituent  does 
the  food  contain  ? 

2.  Physical. — How  much  potential  energy  is  it  capable  of  yielding? 

3.  Physiological. — How  does  it  behave  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine ?     Is  it  easily  digested,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  absorbed  ? 

4.  Economic, — Are  the  nutritive  constituents  which  the  food  con- 
tains obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost  ? 

The  methods  by  which  each  of  these  tests  is  applied  must  now  be 
considered. 

1.  The  Ohemical  Test. — Chemical  analysis  can  tell  us  how  much 
of  each  nutritive  constituent  (proteid,  carbohydrate,  etc.)  a  hundred 
parts  of  the  food  contain.  By  the  aid  of  this  information  we  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  food  as  a  source  of  buijiding  material 

/or  energy.  In  subsequent  chapters  the  percentage  composition  of 
all  the  chief  articles  of  food  will  be  brought  forward  in  detail,  and 
some  types  of  these  will  be  referred  to  immediately. 

2.  The  Physical  Test. — Ever  since  Lavoisier  showe_d  that  the 
changes  which  food  imdergoes  in  the  body*  are  essentially  changes 
due  to  oxidation,  ttie  idea  has  gathered  weight  that  the  amoimt  of 
heat  which  a  food  is  capable  of  yielding  on  complete  combustion  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  value  as  a  source  of  energy,  for  heat  and 
work  are  coavertible  terms.  Now,  the  standard  of  heat  production 
is  the  c^I^e,  which  means  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  i  gramme  of  water  1°  C.  This  is  the  small  calorie. 
For  measuring  the  heat  value  of  foods,  one  employs  for  convenience 
the  large^  or  Kilo-calorie — i.e.,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
X  kilo  (or  I  litre)  of  water  1°  C,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  i  pound 
of  water  4°  Fahr. ;  and  one  writes  it  Oalorie.  with  a  capital  letter. 
All  that  one  has  to  do  in  applying  this  test  is  to  ascertain  of  how 
many  litres  of  water  the  complete  combustion  of  i  gramme  of  the 
food  under  consideration  is  able  to  raise  the  temperature  by  i**  C. 
The  result  gives  the  value  of  i  gramme  of  the  food  in  terms  of 
Calories.  A  large  number  of  very  careful  experiments  of  this  sort 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  with  the  aid  of  the  bomb-calorimeter, 
the  results  of  which  are  graphically  represented  in  the  following 
diagram  (Fig.  i.). 

The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that,  although  these  results  hold 
good  for  combustion  outside  the  body,  they  may  not  be  equally  true 
for  combustion  in  the  tissues.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  when 
one  remembers  that  many  of  the  waste  products  of  metabolism, 
such  as  urea,  are  by  no  means  completely  oxidized.  The  body  does 
not  reduce  all  its  fuel  to  the  condition  of  ashes ;  some  of  it  is^only 
charred.     Careful  observations  by  Rubner,  however,  have  shown 
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The  white  of  one  egg  contains  4  grammes  of  proteid,  a  small  tianp 
of  sugar  contains  lhe~same  weight  of  carbohydrate,  and  a  thimbleful 
of  olive -oil  a  similar  amount  of  fat,  so  that  the  latter  will  yield  twice 
as  much  energy  in  the  body  as  the  white  of  a  whole  egg  or  a  small 
lump  of  sugar. 

la  the  Calorie,  then,  we  have  a  standard  which  is  as  applicable  ia 
estimating  the  energy  value  of  foods  as  the  foot-rule  is  in  measuring 
length  or  the  ounce  in  calculating  weight.  But  great  as  the  value 
of  this  standard  is — and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  absolute  standard  by 
means  of  which  all  foods  may  be  compared — one  must  not  over- 
estimate it.  Just  as  in  a  furn.ace  some  substances,  such  as  anthracite, 
are  'siaar,'  and  others,  such  as  petroleum,  are  '  qu.ick*  fuels,  so  in 
the  human  body  "amR  of  th"  miititiva  constituents  seem  to  yield 
their  eoei^LU)  the  cells  more  rapidly  than  others.  Thus,  protfiidSh 
caibohjldiates,  and  albuminoids  seem  to  be  oxidized  quickly  in  the 
tissues,  fats  more  slowly.  And  this  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference, 
for  if  a  rapIJoutput  of  energy  is  required,  the  fjfst  ^roiip  will  be 
more  serviceable,  whereas  a  slovv  production  over  a  long  tiin^  will 
be  equally  well  met  by  fat  (see  also  p.  39).  Further  than  this,  the 
situation  in  which  the  energy  is  liberated  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  far  as  the  heat 
produced  is  concerned,  whether  ojydation  lakes  place  in -the  .liver  or 
in  the  jmisdes  ;  but  as  regards  the  bodily  function,  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  production  of  heat  is  but  an  accompaniment,  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  The  time  and  the  place,  in  short, 
have  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  actual  amount  of  the  energy 
liberated.  The  physical  test  of  a  food  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
latter  ;  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  two  former. 

The  method  of  applying  tlie  Oalorid  standard  to  a  food  is  very 
simple.  One  has  merely  to  multiply  the  percentage  of  proteid  or 
carbohydrate  which  it  contains  by  4-1,  and  the  percentage  of  fat  by 
9*3,  to  get  the  total  Calories  yielded  by  100  parts  of  the  food  in 
question.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  specimen  of  milk  contains  in 
every  100  grammes  a  per  cent,  of  proteid,  4  per  cent,  of  fat,  and 
6  per  cent,  of  carbohydrate,  then  the  Calories  yielded  by  that 
quantity  of  milk  would  be  as  follows: 

Proteid  2x41=  a-s 

Fat 4x93  =  373      t/ 

Carbohydrate         6K4 1  =  34-6 

Total  Calorie  valae  of  loo  grammes  of  the  milk       . .     700 
In  Plate  I.  there  is  represented  the  number  of  Calories  contained 
in  t  pound  of  some    typical   foods,   and    the  proportions  of    these 
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The  dia^Tam  represents  the  relative  number 
of  Calorie*  obtained  from  each  food  in  the  form 
«rf  pcoteidCgTg*!! )fat  (yellow),  andjaiiflitt^?'^ 
(b^)  respectively,  ^e  following  are  the 
aao  figSTca  from  wrhich    it    has    been   con- 
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tluf  ihe  whole  of  each  article  is  edible,  and  no 
(Oomnce  is  made  for  defective  absorption. 
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which  are  yielded  by  proteid,  fat  and  carbohydrate  respectively.  It 
flriil  be  noticed  that  butter  heads  the  list  as  far  as  the  total  number 
of  Calories  yielded  is  concerned.  This  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
bt  which  it  contains.  In  potatoes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Calories 
yielded  are  mainly  derived  from  carbohydrates,  while  in  cheese  and 
beef  the  total  yield  is  produced  by  proteid  and  fat  in  nearly  equal 
pfoportion.  In  other  words,  as  a  producer  of  energy,  a  pound  of 
butter  is  worth  about  three  times  as  much  as  a  pound  of  cheese, 
and  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  a  pound  of  beef ;  but  as  a 
source  of  building  material  both  cheese  and  beef  are  vastly  superior 
lo  it.  The  following  table  represents  the  approximate  energy-value 
of  one  ounce  of  some  standard  articles  of  food.  It  may  prove  of 
assistance  m  appraising  the  valnn  ijf  any  diet  as  a  source  of  energy  : 

TABLE  OP  ENERGY  VALUES  OF  SOME  FOODS, 


EiwrtT 

,B«rgT 

Enetjy 

rood. 

lt:x 

Food. 

Value  i-et 
Oun«  (in 

rood. 

Vaiut  pei 
Ounc<:  (IB 

Cii.„i«), 

C-loria). 

C»li.ri«). 

Beef,  lean,  cooked 

60 

Butler       „ 

Potato,  boiled 

■      ^5 

..      (at          .. 

93 

Plasmon   ,, 

'.   at 

Carrots,  cooked 

Lamb,  cooked     . 

62 

Cabbage,  raw 

.*.      8 

Veal         .. 

66 

Cbeese.  American 

iiS 

Spinach       „ 

Potk 

SS 

„       Cheddar 

134 

Fowl        .. 

So 

Cheshire 

"3 

Figs,  dried 

••     92 

Duck        „ 

■47 

„       Dutch    , 

.     90 

..     50 

Tongue,  tinned    , 

84 

„       Stilion    .,   124 

Prunes 

Raisins      .. 

..     87 

Swoelbread.  raw. 

50 

38 

3^ 

„       Cteam    . 

170 

Apples,  raw 

■■      t4 

LivM,  raw 
Kidney,  raw 

Egg        ..  (in  on 

)     70 

Bananas   ., 

v.     33 

Calfs-footjeliy  . 

=S 

Flonr,  white 

.  100 

Almonds  .. 

•  174 

Bread.     ,. 

70 

Walnuts    .. 

.    i8z 

SaJmoD,  raw 

60 

,,     wholemeal 

61 

Hazel-nuts 

.    190 

Halibut    „ 

35 

BiaCUilB     .. 

Eel 

36 

Rusks 

98 

Sugar         .. 

.   JI5 

Herring    „ 

Marmalade  or  jai 

m     93 

.,         amoked  . 

85 

Oalmeal    .. 

130 

Haddock,  raw     . 

Rice 

98 

Beer,  bottled 

..     17  '^ 

smoked 

5Bm :: 

Mackerel,  raw     „ 

Sago          ..         . 

96 

Lager  tjeer 

■     14 

Turbot 

Tapioca    .. 

96 

Hock 

.     iS 

Sardines  in  oU     . 

Bo-- 

Arrowroot.. 

96 

Claret 

.     18 

Oys,e™      „         . 

13 

Macaroni  .. 

100 

Port 
Sherry       .. 

'.     38 

Milk 

Peas  (dried),  taw. 

ga 

Spjpis 

-   Ji. 

Cream  (43  X)      .. 

116 

„      (green).  „    . 

Owing  to  the  great  i  —  .. ...  . —  — ...y.^^.,,^,,  „.  ,wv,^,  ,..„  ^..^.f,,  .o,..w 

given  in  this  table  are  merely  approiimaiive :  in  the  case  of  some  foods,  such, 
for  example,  as  bacon  and  tiam— the  variations  are  so  great  as  10  render  any  state- 
inent  as  to  the  average  value  Dseless.     In  every  case  the  value  of  the  edibl« 
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portion  of  the  food  is  alone  represented.  So  far  as  possible,  the  energy  valne  has 
been  calculated  for  the  food  as  prepared  for  the  table,  but  in  many  instances, 
owing  to  the  elaborate  methods  of  cooking  emplo3red,  this  has  been  found  im- 
practicable, and  the  value  of  the  raw  food  is  given  instead.  (For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  point  see  a  paper  by  Schwenkenbecher,  '  Die  Nahrwerthberech- 
nung  tischfertiger  Speisen/  in  the  Zeitsck,  /.  Physik,  utid  Di&t.  Tk$rapU^  iv.,  XQOZ, 
p.  380.) 

3.  The  Physiological  Test. — It  is  not  enough  tha  .a  food  should 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  proteid,  carbohydrate  and  fat, 
and  should  be  capable  of  gelding  energy  on  oxidation.  It  must 
also  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  easily  digested  in  the  stomach, 
and  more  or  less  completely  absorbed  into  the  blood.  Such  sub- 
stances as  sawdust,  petroleum,  and  hoof-parings  might  pp«^<s  the 
chemical  and  physiV^]  \t^^^  easily  enough,  but  they  are  of  no  use 
in  the  body,  for  they  cannot  be  digested  and  at^sorl^e^,.  For  this 
reason  the  behaviour  of  a  food  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  must 
be  reckoned  with  before  any  opinion  can  be  pronounced  as  to  its 
value  in  the  diet. 

In  stud3ang  this  subject,  one  must  distinguish  very  clearly  between 
the  meaning  of  the  term  <  digestibility '  in  its  jkqquJaU&A.^  ^uid  that 
attached  to  it  bv  physiologists.  When  one  speaks  of  a  food  as  being 
'  indigestible,'  one  ordinarily  means  that  it  is  a  food  which  is  apt  to 
produce  feelings  of  pai^  y^r^  discomfort  in  the  stomach.  When  a 
physiologist  uses  the  term,  he  usually  means  tliat  the  food  to  which 
it  is  applied  is  one  which  is  only  imperfectly  absorbed  into  the 
blood.  Qii^e  is  an  indigestible  food  in  the  former,  and  green 
ve^yetables  in  the  latter^^  sense.  To  avoid  contusion,  it  is  better  to 
adhere  to  the  popular  usage  of  the  expression  *  digestibility,'  and,  if 
one  may  use  a  rather  ugly  word,  to  employ  the  term  *  ''bs^rhahility ' 
to  indicate  the  completeness  with  which  the  constituents  of  a  food 
can  pass  from  the  intestine  into  the  circulation.^ 

By  a  digestible  food,  then,  I  mean  one  which  is  disposed  of  by  the 
stomach  with  little  trouble,  and  without  producing  any  feelings  of 
discomfort  or  pain.  The  Qply  absolute  criterion  of  the  digestibility 
of  a  food  in  that  sense  is  the  length  of  time'which  it  has  .tQJ£Ifiain 
in  the  stomach  before  it  isfit  to  be  passed  on  into  the  intestine. 
The  shorter  the  time  a  food  needs  to  stay  in  tue^stomach,  the  greater 
is  its  digestibility;  and  the  longer  the  period  which  must  elapse 
before  it  can  pass  on  into  the  intestine,  the  more  indigestible  it  is. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  have  occasion  to  study  the 
results  of  a  large  number  of  exact  experiments  which  have  been 

^  In  this  nomenclature  *  digestibility '  would  correspond  to  the  German  ertrag* 
Hrkeit,  and  *  absorbability '  to  ausnutzbarkeit. 
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peifoiiued  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  which  different  foods 
lemain  in  the  stomach — experiments,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  ::om- 
parative  digestibility  of  foods.  I  wodd  only  point  out  heie  some  of 
the  factors  which  are  of  importance  in  determining  the  length  of 
time  required  in  any  particular  case.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  one  of  the  clogf  duties  of  the^  stomach  is  to  reduce  thp.  foq(\  ]ji_^ 
B  fluid  or  semi-fluid  condition.  The  more  difficult  the  process  of 
SOTuHOirisr'nie  longer  must  the  food  remain  in  the  stomach.  Now, 
bollcy  loods,  also  those  of  a  dense  and  firm  consistency  and  those 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  solid  matter,  will  take  longer  ta 
dissolve,  and  will  consequently  remain  longer  in  the  stomach  than 
foods  of  opposite  properties.  Obviously,  then,  foods  of  such  a 
character  may  be  regarded  as  comparatively  indigestible.  In  addi- 
tioB  to  these  factors,  certain  others  must  be  taken  into  account, 
such  as  the  temafitatUtiJii  <be  food,  the  proportion  o^at  which  it 
contains,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  substances  in  it  which  are 
cap«ble  of  e^Qjjj)£^he  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids.  All  of  these 
will  be  fully  considered  later  on. 

Befoce  leaving  the  subject,  mention  must  be  made  of  one  other 
quality  o(  foods  which  seems  specially  to  affect  the  stomach,  and 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  commonly  called  their  Egfia- 
QQg^jg2f-  ^'  's  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  some  foods 
appease  the  appetite  and  ailay  the  feelings  of  hunger  longer  than 
Others.  Such  foods  are  said  to  be  '  satisfying,'  or,  to  use  a  slang 
ejcpressioQ,  '  stodgy,'  W'hat  it  is  which  confers  this  quality  upon 
Bome  foods  rather  than  others  is  not  perfectly  clear ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  amount 
of  tat  which  the  food  contains.  Ffwlc  fi>-[^  jj^  f-r.*  irt.  r^^re  catitj. 
^ring  than  others.  It  is  believed  to  be  for  this  reason  that  eggs  fyiwwiitJCAj 
possess  the  quality  under  consideration  in  no  ordinary  degree.  (V<W  ' 
Other  properties,  such  as  the  amount  of  solid  matter  to  be  digested 
ukI  tbe  bulk  of  the  food,  no  doubt  also  play  a  part  in  producing  the 
Jseling  of  'satisfaction  ';  but  whatever  the  explanation  of  the  quality 
a,  it  has  certainly  to  be  reckoned  with  in  estimating  the  value  of  a 
1  the  stomach  point  of  view. 

Absorbaqilitt. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  have  been  performed  In  recent 
s  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the  different  con- 
[titueats  of  various  foods  are  absorbed  into  the  blood.     Most  of 
!  experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  the  Continent,  but  a 
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body  than  on  others.  Whatever  the  source  of  these,  they  are 
equally  indicative  of  loss  to  the  body.  One  is  therefore  quite 
justified  in  representing  the  loss  as  if  it  represented  food  material 
unabsorbed.  In  the  accompanying  diagram  (Plate  II.)  there  is 
shown  the  percentage  of  each  nutritive  constituent  which  is  un- 
absorbed in  some  typical  foods.  It  will  he  well  to  consider  each 
constituent  separately. 

1,  Absorption  of  PrcUids. — One  of  the  first  points  which  arrest 
the  attention  on  looking  at  the  diagram  is  that,  of  the  three  chief 
nutritive  constituents,  the  proteids  are  the  least  completely  absorbed. 
Whether  this  is  quite  an  accurate  way  of  stating  the  case,  whether 
one  should  not  rather  say  that  foods  differ  more  in  regard  to  the 
waste  of  nitrogen  which  they  cause  than  in  any  other  respect,  is,  as 
has~6een  shown,  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  fact  remains  that 
with  some  foods  much  nitrogen  is  excreted  in  the  fjeces,  with  others 
little.  Closer  inspection  will  show  that  in  this  respect  foods  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups.  On.  a.piirely  animal  diet  (milk,  eggs,  beef) 
there  is  but  little  nitrogen  lost ;  whereas  with  vegetable  foods 
(carrots,  potatoes,  peas,  etc.)  the  waste  of  nitrogen  is  very  coo&idei- 
^)e,  amounting  in  the  case  of  carrots  to  nearly  40j|pr;.cent.  of  the 
total  proteid  consumed.  The  reason  for  thlsloss  of  proteid  on  a 
»egetable  diet  will  be  considered  later  (p.  169),  but  it  must  be 
pointed  out  here  that  the  smaller  the  amount  of  nitrogen  a  food 

ains,  the  greater  is  the  apparent  loss  of  it  in  the  fasces,  for 
the  higher  is  the  ratio  of  the  nitrogen  derived  from  the  digestive 
juices  to  that  in  the  food.    This  explains,  to  some  extent  at  least, 

great  apparent  loss  of  proteid  in  such  foods  as  carrots  and 
lice.  "" 

2.  Absorption  of  Fat. — Compared  with  the  proteids,  fat  is  apparently 
»cry  completely  absorbed.  This  probably  means  that  the  residue 
of  the  intestinal  juices  contaJas  almost  no  fat ;  hence  nearly  all  of 
that  which  appears  in  tOe  iseces  is  denved  trom  the  unabsorbed  fat 
of  the  food.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  vegetable  foods,  the  amount 
of  fat  which  they  contain  is  so  small  that  its  absorption  cannot  be 
Accurately  estimated. 

Regarding  the  absorbability  of  ^t,  one  generalization  can  be 
made  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty,  and  it  is  this :  the  lower  the  V 
melting-point  of  the  fat,  the  more  completely  is  it  absorbed!  The 
explanation  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  a  fat  which  is  fluid  at  the  body 
temperature  is  more  easily  taken  up  into  the  blood  than  one  which 
remains  more  or  less  solid.    The  following  are  illustrative  examples : 
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wf  A  Milting'  Pircentagi 

^•'*  point.  _       ^  tmabsorbed. 

Butter 37'C.  ^3F.  aj 

Bacon 48*  C.  I  0%  f-,  8 

Mutton-£at 5^*^*//^^^  '° 

The  total  amount  of  fat  which  can  be  absorbed  in  one  day  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
150  grammes  (about  5^  ounces)  can  be  absorbed  without  appreciable 
loss.  Above  this  point  the  waste  increases  considerably,  but  even 
when  twice  that  quantity  is  taken  the  loss  is  less  than  45  per  cent. 
The  practical  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  one  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  ordering  a  patient,  say  a  diabetic,  to  consume  1  pound 
of  butter  every  day.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  this  quantity  sur- 
passing the  absorptive  powers  of  the  intestine. 

3.  Absorption  of  Carbohydrates, — As  is  clearly  shown  in  the  diagram, 
the  carbohydrates  are  more  completely  absorbed  than  any  other 
nutritive  constituent  of  the  food.  §pjgpf  probably  "^YfiT  faJHi^  ^^ 
enter  the  bloodjp  the  last  grain,  and  even  starch  only  reappears  in 
the  faeces  when  taken  in  a  form  specially  difficult  of  absorption,  such 
as  in  green  vegetables  or  in  coarsely  divided  masses.  Hence  it  is 
that  foods  which  consist  mainly  of  carbohydrates,  such  as  rice^ 
leave,  on  the  whole,  less  solid  residue  in  the  intestine  than  any 
other,  animal  foods  not  excepted.  In  other  words,  the  statement 
sometimes  made,  that  vegetable  are  less  perfectly  absorbed  than 
animal  foods,  is  not  universally  true,  although  it  may  hold  good  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

Seeing  that  a  given  weight  of  fat  represents  about  two  and  a 
quarter  times  as  much  energy  as  an  equal  weight  of  proteid  or 
carbohydrate,  it  is  evident  that  the  loss  to  the  body  of  a  given 
amount  of  fat  through  non-absorption  is  of  more  importance  than 
an  equal  loss  of  any  of  the  other  nutritive  ingredients.  For  this 
reason  it  is  perhaps  more  instructive  to  represent  the  percentage  of 
the  total  Calories  which  a  food  contains  which  are  lost  in  this  way, 
rather  than  to  give,  as  has  been  done  above,  the  actual  loss  of  each 
constituent.  Adopting  this  plan,  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss  in 
8ome  typical  foods  is  as  follows : 

jf^  Percentage  of  Calories  hs$ 

^°^'  through  Non-absorption, 

Rice 26 

Milk 44 

Bread  4*5 

Meat  5-5 

Potatoes 68 

Carrots        •        ••        ••     202 

(Rubner.) 


It  will  be  observed  that  from  this  point  of  view  rice  and  milk  are 
nncb  more  economical  foods  than  potatoes  and  meat. 

Absorption  of  a  Mixed  Diet. 

Most  of  the  above  experiments  have  necessarily  been  made  whan 
tiie  subject  of  them  was  living  upon  a  single  article  of  diet  only. 
But  in  ordinary  life  most  people  live  upon  a  mixed  diet,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  to  what  extent  absorption  ^oes  on 
under  these  circumstances,  and  how  the  presence  of  one  food  in  the 
intestine  reacts  upon  the  absorbability  of  another.  In  general  terms 
it  may  be  said  that  the  constituents  of  a  mixed  diet  are  better 
(Jisoibed  than  those  of  any  one  article  of  food  when  laken  by  itself. 
This  comes  out  very  clearTy  m  some  observations  recorded  in 
America. 

An  average  of  eleven  experiments*  on  ordinary  mixed  diet  gave  the 
Sallowing  results : 

Organic  matter      ,.        ..        ,.        >■  957 

Proteid         926 

Fal 944 

Catbohydrale         ..         .,         ..         ..  97*1 

In  another  experiment*  the  diet  consisted  of  beef,  eggs,  bread  and 
Wlterf  milk,  potatoes  and  fruit.  The  following  were  the  percentages 
■bsorbed: 

Proield         ,.         ..         94'9 

Fat    ..         ..         ..         ,.         ..         ,.     g6g 

Caibohydrato         .,         .,         ..         ..     93-9 

In  a  third  set  of  experiments*  the  subject  lived  upon  beef,  white 
nd  brown  bread  and  butter,  milk,  oatmeal,  potatoes  and  fruit,  and 
ibsorbed  of  their  constituents  the  following  a 


Cvbohydiate         977        „ 

The  absorption  of  proteid  Is  more  favourably  influenced  by  the 
presence  ol  a  mixture  ol  foods  than  is  that  of  any  other  con- 
■tiluent.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  "rrar'''  "''''^'i '''"""'  *hi  — ''-''-]f''"'iir  -'  a  mixed  diet  • 
nerts  a  restraining  in<^ypnf>.  ..nnn  th,.  flifstr'"^''""  "''  p'-"'^'"'''  in  the 
htestine  by  putrefactive  bacteria.*  Thus,  it  has  been  found  by 
KTUai'  experiments  that  the  constituents  of  bread  and  milk  are  better 

Wail.  Uniled  Stales  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bull.  53, 

Ninlb  Annual  Report.  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  p.  179, 

IbU     A  very  complete  summary  of  alt  the  existing  experiments  upon  the 

tfmrption  oT  foods  will  be  (ouod  in   Bull.   «,   "-■— '  =• -^ ■ *  -<  ' 

Ajricultore,  1898  "^ 
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absorbed  when  these  foods  are  taken  together  than  when  either  is 
consumed  alone.^  The  same  was  found  by  Rubner  to  hold  good  for 
a  mixture  of  milk  and  cheese,  as  compared  with  either  of  these 
articles  taken  separately. 

Taking  the  general  results  of  all  experiments,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  following  proportions  of  nutritive  constituents  will  be 
absorbed  from  a  mixed  diet^ : 

Proteid,  Fat,  CarbohydraUi, 

Animal  foods       . .         ••    98  per  cent.  97  per  cent.  zoo  per  cent 

Cereals  and  sugars        ••     85       „  90       .•  98       „ 

Vegetables  and  fruits    •  •     80       „  90      ••  95       »» 

Ordinary  mixed  diet      .  •     92       ,»  94}    „  98}     „ 

The  following  table •  represents  the  average  'physiological  value* 
of  some  diets  after  allowing  for  losses  from  defective  absorption  and 
the  excretion  of  incompletely  oxidized  residues,  such  as  uTfea : 

Percentage  of  Total  Caloriu 
Diet,  available  Jbr  Purposes 

of  Nutrition, 

Human  milk        ..        ••        ••        91*6 

Cow's  milk  (inCant)        90*7 

.,    (adult)  89-8 

Mixed  diet,  rich  infat..        ••         ••        ••        ••    90*4 

,,        „     poor  in  fat 89*3 

Bread        82*1 

Potatoes •    92*3 

Meat         76*8 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  to  he  regarded  as  an  advantage  in 
a  food  that  it  is  completely  absorbed.  The  reply  would  be  that  a 
food  which  leaves  a  moderate  amount  of  imabsorbed  residue  is 
certainly  preferable.  The  igt^stiae  seems  to  ryg^jrp  a  certain 
amount  of  baJHagfe— probably  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  its  peristalsis. 
If  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  rabjpits.  are  fed  upon  a  diet  which 
leaves  little  or  no  residue,  it  has  been  found  that  they  suffer  from 
affections  of  the  intestine  which  may  even  prove  fatal,  whereas  such 
effects  can  be  avoided  by  adding  to  the  food  any  material  which 
leaves  behind  an  unabsorbed  residue.  Even  in  the  case  of  man, 
who  has  a  considerably  shorter  intestine,  it  is  observed  that  a  diet 
which  is  practically  completely  taken  up  into  the  blood,  such  as  one 
composed  exclusively  olja^^^Xr^is  prone  to  be  accompanied  by 
intestinal.^ distmbaaces*     On  the  other  hand,  a  diet  which  leaves 

1  Bull.  53,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  44,  1898. 

*  Atwater,  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ninth  Annual  Report, 
p.  187,  1896,  and  Bull.  117  Off.  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agricol* 
tore,  1902. 

*  Rubner,  Ziitsch,  /.  Biologie^  42,  p.  262,  Z90Z. 


BALLAST 

behind  *  very  Urge  residue  is  not  only  wasteful  in  an  economic 
sense,  but  demands  for  its  manipulation  and  evacuation  an  undue 
amount  of  muscular  and  nervous  energy  on  the  part  of  the  intestine. 
This,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  a  purely 
vegetable  diet.  In  conditions  of  disease  it  may  be  necessary 
to  lake  advantage  of  the  behaviour  of  different  foods  in  respect  of 
absorption.  If  peristalsis  is  exaggerated,  as  in  diarrhcea,  one  does 
well  to  select  those  foods  whicti^re  most  compIeteTy  absorbed,  f.g., 
rijprmihcedjueat,  or  mijlt.  In  the  opposite  condili(5tr<ff'aW!nished 
peristalsis  and  constipation,  it  is  important  to  supply  the  intestine 
with  a  larger  amount  of  '  ballast '  than  usual,  and  such  foods  as 
glten  vegetables  and  whole-meal  bread  most  perfectly  fulfil  the 
lequiiements  of  the  case. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  two  questions  present  themselves  for 
consideration.  The  first  is,  may  there  not  be  individual  differences 
in  absorptive  capacity  ?  In  other  words,  may  some  persons  not 
extract  the  nutritive  constituents  from  their  food  more  thoroughly 
Ihan  others?  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  this  way  some 
anomalies  in  dietetics  would  find  an  easy  explanation,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  unequal  amounts  of  fat  and  flesh  laid  on  by  different 
indi\-iduals  on  the  same  diet.  Tempting  though  this  explanation  is, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  no  exact  observations  in  favour 
d  it,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that 
persons  who  have  been  accustomed  ^'2-°.  H'lrply  ygi'^^'l''  diet  for 
y«i~e  nhsnrh  it»i  rpcstituents  no  better  than  those  to  whom  such  a 
Kgimeo  is  a  comparative  novelty  (see  p.  179).  The  large  number 
of  observations  which  have  been  made  on  riiffBr<.Tit  indi-i-jir'"  with 
the  common  articles  of  food  have  also  failed  to  elicit  any  striking 
^sparity  in  the  degree  to  which  absorption  takes  place,  and  even 
'Itliere  the  intestines  are  considerably  deranged  by  (iiaease  there  is  a 

Ae  second  question  which  arises  is  this,  Granted  that  the  con- 
•tiluents  of  two  foods  are  absorbed  with  equal  completeness,  may 
it  not  be  true  that  the  process  of  absorption  demands  a  greater 
expenditure  of  energy  in  the  one  case  than  the  other  ?  Undoubtedly 
h  is  so;  or,  rather,  the  amount  of  energy  which  requires  to  be 
expended  in  order  to  reduce  a  food  to  a  state  in  which  absorption 
it  possible  may  be  greater  in  one  case  ihan  in  another.  It  has  been 
fcimd,  (or  example,  that  for  the  same  amount  of  proteid  actually 
absorbed  thrge  to  four  times  as  much  energy^tas  to  be  expended  in 
file  case  of  bread  as  in  that  of  "miik.    This  is  one  of  the  advantages 
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of  a  milk  diet  Its  absorption  demands  but  little  intestinal  labour. 
That  such  labour  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  is  shown  bj  the 
fact  that,  of  the  total  amount  of  energy  supplied  to  the  body  by  a 
diet  of  bre»ftd  and  butter,  fully  5  per  cent,  is  expended  merely  in  its 

digestion  and  jE^rp^^^^  ^  ""  '''  ' 

It  seems  likely  that  in  future  more  attention  than  hitherto  will 
require  to  be  paid  to  this  aspect  of  digestion. 

Reviewing  the  results  yielded  by  the  application  of  the  physiological 
test  to  foods,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  of  great  value.  Had 
it  always  been  carefully  applied,  certain  common  dietetic  fallacies 
would  never  have  gained  the  wide  prevalence  they  at  present  enjoy. 
Examples  of  these  are  the  supposed  superiority  of  whole«meal  to 
white  bread  (b»  216),  and  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  fungTmight, 
if  properly  taken  advantage  of,  prove  a  cheap  and  valuable  source  of 
food.  A  more  egregious  instance  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  idea  that 
petroleum  can  act  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  I  have  elsewhere^ 
advanced  experimental  evidence  to  prove  that  petrol^ypi  cannot  be 
absQrbed  by  the  human  intestine.  It  is  thus  ruled  entirely  out  of 
the  class  of  true  foods  by  the  application  of  the  physiological  test, 
even  if  it  were,  as  it  is  not,  admissible  to  that  class  in  virtue  of  its 
chemical  properties. 

Maly  has  aptly  compared  foods  to  ore,  and  their  nutritive  con- 
stituents to  the  metal  which  the  ore  contains.  Just  as  the  metal  has 
to  be  extracted  from  the  ore  before  it  is  of  any  use,  so,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  the  nutritive  constituents  have  to  be  extracted 
from  a  food  before  they  can  be  absorbed.  The  chemical  test  tells 
us  how  much  metal  is  presentjnJbe  ore ;  the  phjsiplogiwd  test  tells 
us  whether  or  not  the  body  is  capable  of  extracting  it. 

4.  The  Economic  Test. — Having  ascertained  the  richness  of  a  food 
in  nutritive  constituents,  the  amount  of  energy  which  it  is  capable 
of  yielding,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  digested  and 
absorbed,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whether  the  nutriment  which  it 
yields  is  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost.  For  this  we  require  an 
economic  test.  The  simplest  way  of  applying  such  a  test  is  to  find 
out  how  much  energy  (in  Calories)  and  how  much  building  material 
(in  proteid)  one  can  get  for  a  particular  sum  when  invested  in  the 
food  under  consideration.  In  the  following  diagram  (Plate  III.) 
the  results  of  the  application  of  this  test  to  various  typical  articles  of 
diet  are  set  out.  Looking  first  at  the  energy  (Calories)  obtained,  one 
sees  that  bread  leads  the  way,  a  shilling  invested  in  bread  yielding 

*  Fawlow,  •  Die  Arbeit  der  Verdauungsdrusen/  p,  89^ 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  March  25,  1899. 
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RELATIVE  COST  OF  FOODS 

10,764  Calories,  or  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  is  obtained  for 
the  same  sum  in  milk,  aud  more  than  ten  times  as  mucti  as  caa  be 
got  in  the  form  of  beef. 

In  the  matter  of  building  mattrial,  on  the  other  hand,  peas  come  lirst, 
a  shilling's  worth,  containing  572  grammes  of  protend,  or  fully  twice 
as  much  as  can  be  obtained  in  cheese  far  the  same  expenditure.  In 
the  form  of  eggs  or  beef  building  material  is  even  more  costly,  the 
former  being  more  than  eight,  and  the  latter  more  than  five,  times  as 
expensive  a  source  of  proteid  as  peas. 

Taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  vegetable 
foods  are  far  cheaper  thaji  the  animal  ftwds,  whether  one  uses  tHem 
as  sources  of  energy  or  of  building  material  This  is  one  of  the 
Strongest  arguments  in  ^vour  of  vegetarianism. 

Of  the  various  nutritive  constituents  of  food,  carbohydrate  is  by 
br  the  cheapest.  The  reason  is  that  carbohydrates  make  up  the 
chief  bulk  of  most  vegetable  foods,  and  these  are,  as  we  have  just 
seea,  considerably  cheaper  than  the  foods  of  animal  origin.  The 
Cutther  question,  why  vegetable  foods  are  cheap,  will  be  considered 
ID  another  chapter  (p.  i8i)- 

Compared  with  the  carbohydrates,  proteid  and  fat  are  very  ex- 
pensive constituents  of  foods,  fat,  perhaps,  especially  so.  'It  is- a 
remarkable  fact,'  says  Buckle,'  'and  one  to  which  I  would  call 
particular  attention,  that  owing  to  some  more  general  law,  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly  than  food  in 
which  comparatively  Uttle  carbon  is  found.'  The  '  more  general  law ' 
of  which  he  speaks  is  really  the  same  law  by  which  animal  foods 
are  dearer  than  vegetable.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  fat  in  our 
diet  is  derived  from  animal  sources.  The  dearness  of  fat  is  un- 
fortunate, and  is  not  uncommonly  a  source  of  trouble  in  practical 
dietetics.  One  might  mention,  as  an  instance,  the  difficulty  which  a 
diabetic,  who  has  at  the  same  time  the  misfortune  to  be  a  poor  man, 
finds  in  providing  himself  with  a  diet  suited  to  his  disease.  The 
same  remark  applies,  though  less  forcibly,  to  proteid. 

The  practical  importance  of  having  an  economic  test  for  foods  is 
tfae  more  convincingly  felt  when  one  realizes  that  the  market  fjrice 
of  a  food  is  no  indication  of  its  real  money  value.  In  the  market 
one  pays  for  flavour  and  rarity,  not  for  nutritive  tjualities.  It  is  the 
demands  of  the  p<date  which  cost,  not  those  of  the  stomach,  and  we 
pay  for  aesthetic  qualities  in  foods  just  as  in  dress  we  pay  for  '  cut ' 
and  ornament,  not  for  material  to  keep  us  warm.  SupposOi  for 
Bxample,  that  one  wishes  to  buy  a  pound  of  fish.  If  sole  is  tbe 
'  Buckle,  *  History  of  CiviliiatioD,'  vol,  i.,  p.  6a. 
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form  selected,  it  may  cost  is.  6d. ;  haddock  would  yield  quite  as 
much  nutriment  for  4d. ;  i.e.^  in  the  former  one  is  paying  4d.  for 
nutriment,  and  is.  2d.  for  other  qualities.  Or  take  the  case  of 
arrowroot.  A  pound  of  the  best  Bermuda  costs  2S.  gd.,  St.  Vincent 
only  3d.  or  4d.  Yet  both  are,  in  a  chemical  sense,  merely  starch, 
and  physiologically  their  behaviour  is  identical.  It  is  the  same  with 
cheese.  A  pound  of  Stilton  costs  is.  2d.  The  same  amount  of 
nutriment  can  be  had  in  Dutch  or  American  for  6d.  These  examples 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  maxim  *cheap_jufid.na&ty  *  do^gjot  hold  gppd  for  foods.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  deny  that  aesthetic  considerations  should  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  selecting  a  dietary.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
sense  of  taste  is  as  much  worth  cultivating  as  that  of  sight  or 
hearing,  but  if  one  resolves  to  go  in  for  luxury  it  is  well  to  do  so 
knowingly,  and  not  imagine  that  one  is  nourishing  the  body  while 
merely  pleasing  the  palate. 

To  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  a  knowledge  of  the 
economic  value  of  foods  is  of  special  importance.  It  is  frequently 
our  duty  to  see  that  the  diet  of  a  patient  is  enriched  in  special  direc- 
tions, most  commonly,  perhaps,  in  that  of  proteid  or  fat.  There  is 
DO  use  in  recommending  to  a  poor  man  chicken  and  cream.  He 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them.  It  is  worth  while  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  cheapest  sources  of  building  jmaf^aj^l  are  skim 
milk,  some  form  of  fish  f^T^'V herring  or  salt  fish),  cbfifiS^t  the  cheaper 
cuT^o^JBfiati  and,  if  his  digestion  hft  gnoH^  the  pulses^  while  the  most 
economical  forms  of  fat  are  margarine  and  dripping.  These  articles 
are  within  the  reach  of  almost  everybody. 

To  the  poorer  classes,  too,  such  knowledge  is  of  special  value.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  of  the  wages  which  a  working  man 
receives,  fully  50  per  cent,  must  be  spent  on  food  alone,^  and  that 
the  poorer  a  man  is  the  larger  is  his  prof)ortionate  expenditure  on 
this  item.  And  yet  the  pathetic  thing  is  that  it  is  just  this  class  of 
the  community  whose  food  purchases  are  apt  to  be  the  most  irra- 
tional.    Surely  there  is  here  room  for  popular  instruction. 

Of  two  other  points  which  concern  the  economy  of  foods  no  mention 
has  been  made ;  I  refer  to  *  waste  *  and  the  cost  of  cooking.  Of  avoid- 
able waste  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  though  in  this  country  at  least 
we  have  much  to  learn  in  that  respect  from  some  of  our  Continental 
neighbours.     By  unavoidable  waste  one  means  that  a  considerable 

*  See  'Family  Budgets'  (London:  P.  and  S.  King),  1896.  and  Oliver.  'The 
Diet  of  Toil,  and  its  Relation  to  Wages  and  Production,'  a  paper  read  at  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  Buda-Pesth,  September,  1894. 


proportion  of  much  food  as  purchased  is  not  in  an  edible  form  ;  I 
tefer  to  such  things  as  the  skin  and  skeleton  of  fish,  the  bone  of 
meat,  and  some  parts  of  green  vegetables.  In  ordinary  cuts  of  meat 
the  unavoidable  waste  may  be  reckoned  as  about  15  per  cent. ;  in 
fish  it  may  sometimes  rise  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  This  must 
certainly  be  taken  into  account  in  making  purchases  of  food.  In  the 
diagram  (Plate  III.)  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  waste 
matters,  but  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  cost  of  cookery, 
This  is  a  matter  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate,  as 
■o  much  depends  upon  the  cook,  but  the  general  value  of  the  results 

not  seriously  impaired  by  the  omission. 

Id  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  what  the  reader  has  no  doubt 
already  perceived  for  himself,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  value  of  a  food  offhand.  Each  test 
must  be  applied  in  turn,  and  it  is  only  upon  those  foods  which  come 
satisfactorily  out  of  all  of  them  that  a  favourable  verdict  can  be 
pronounced  all  round  ;  in  other  words,  that  is  only  to  be  adjudged 
a  '  good  '  food  which  contains  an  ample  proportion  of  nutritive  con- 
Btituents,  which  is  easily  digested  and  absorbed,  and  which  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost,  The  chief  justification  of  a  mixed 
diet  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  one  food  comes  up  to  all  these 
requirements.  In  what  respects  individual  foods  fail  will  be  shown 
In  subsequent  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  FOOD  SEQUIBED  IN  HEALTH. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  function  of  food  is  a 
double  one :  (i)  to  furnish  material  for  bodily  growth,  and  for  the 
repair  of  the  daily  waste  of  the  tissues ;  (2)  to  provide  a  supply  of 
potential  energy  for  expenditure  in  the  form  of  heat  and  work.  We 
have  now  to  consider  how  much  food  must  be  supplied  daily  if  these 
functions  are  to  be  efficiently  carried  out. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  two  divisions  of  the  problem 
separately,  and  to  discuss  in  the  first  place  how_much_J  building 
material,'  in  the  second,  how  ifl^^^if  potential  energy,  is  required 
daily.  The  building  material  in  the  diet  consists,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  proteid,  mineral  matters,  and  water.  I  propose  to  defer  to  a  later 
chapter  the  consideration  of  the  amount  of  mineral  matters  and 
water  which  the  diet  should  contain,  and  to  confine  myself  at  present 
to  the  discussion  of  the  question. 

How  much  Proteid  is  required  Daily  7^ — It  may  be  stated  at  once 
that  to  this  question  no^ondusive  reply  has  yet  been  furnished  by 
physiology.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  problem  is  one  the  imf)ort- 
ance  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  in  the  physiology  of  nutri- 
tion, and  until  it  is  finally  solved  dietetics  cannot  fairly  claim  to 
rank  as  an  exact  science. 

In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  the  results  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  settle  the  question  will  be  briefly  set  out. 

An  ^'"riinary  "^^"   on  a  freely-selected  diet  is  found  to  excrete 

>  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  question,  see  Hirschfeld,  *  Ueber  die  Gnindsatxe 
der  Emahrung  '  {Berlin,  Klin.  IVoch.^  No.  26.  1891) ;  Demuth.  *  Ueber  die  bei  der 
Emahningdes  Menschen  nothige  Eiweissmenge  '  {Munch,  Med,  Woch,,  Nos.  42-44, 
1892) ;  Munk  in  Weyl's  *  Handbuch  der  Hygiene,'  iii.,  pp.  85,  86,  1896;  Caspari, 
*  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage  der  Emahrung  bei  verringerter  Eiweisszufuhr  '  {Archiv, 
/,  Anat,  und  Physiologie — Physiolog.  Abthril.),  igox.  p.  323;  and  Jagerroos,  •  Ueber 
die  Folgen  einer  Ausreichenden  aber  Eiweissarmen  Nahrung '  {bkand.  Archiv.  f, 
Physiol,,  xiii.,  p.  375,  1902). 
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about  ao  gmmmes  of  pitrogen  daily,  It  may  be  a^umed  that  all  1 ,  ,^  /  ( 
of  this  sRflOM  M  supplied  mHie  form  of  proteid,  and  as  proteid'l  '  7'|(- 
ooDtaiDS  about  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  it  is  obvious  that 
125  grammes  of  the  former  will  be  able  to  supply  20  grammes  of:  ■ ,'  'M  ■ 
tBTTalier.  As  'a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  generally  accepted 
standard  for  the  amount  of  proteid  required  daily,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  absolute  one.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  body  is  able 
lo  establish  au  equihbrium  on  very  various  quantities  of  proteid. 
The  typical  man  referred  to  above  excretes  30  grammes  of  nitrogen 
daily,  merely  because  be  consumes  that  amount  in  his  daily  food 
Had  he  p"""'"™^  Ij  gr,rnm,-e^  he  would  only  have  excreted 
ij  grammes,  and  if  his  consumption  had  risen  to  35  or  30  gfammes 
iigher,  his  excretion  would  still  have  kept  pace  with  it.  It  is 
this  tendency  for  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  lo  be  exactly 
equal  _t_o_the  ampunt  consumed  wliich  physiologists  calFihe  estaY>-  *^ 
lishment  of  uitrocanous  aquilibrium,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  equi- 
librium can  be  established  on  very  various  quantities  of  pioteid. 
~'\e  question,  therefore,  is,  What  quantity  is  best?  To  this,  tt 
BUy  be  at  once  confessed,  no  absolute  reply  can  be  given.  When 
le  recollects  that  the  chief  function  of  proteid  is  to  keep  in  repair 
'fiie  ti&sues  of  the  body,  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  all  that  is 
'Bec«s£aryis  to  consume  enough  for  that  purpose.  Anything  above 
that,  it  might  be  thought,  would  be  mere  extravagance — the  hxus  jj 

ttmumflton  of  the  older  school  of  physiologists.  But  how  to  ascertain 
that  bare  amount?  The  reply  at  once  suggests  itself  that  in  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  during  starvation  there  will  be  found 
a  measure  of  the  amount  which  just  suffices  to  keep  the  tissues  in 
repair.      A  man  who   has    been    starving   for  some   time  excretes         .  fi 

about  4  to  5  grammes  of  nitrogen  daily,'  but  it  is  found  that  if     .^      W 
nwre)ytEi^amou5nsTnppHSPnnWTood~if  is  mot  sutficieni  to 
eetablisb  equilibrium.     Indeed,  the  smallest  amount  of  nitrogen  on 
which  it  is  possible  to  establish  equilibrium  is  found   to  be  from  ^— 

thriw  [fi  [puf  HitiM  1T1P  gmniin^  i^vrri-fp^l  during  hunger.  Should  '/"'*"!? 
we,  then,  attempt  to  live  on  mis  inlfiii^utn  ?  This  is  a  verya  v  [./^ 
di&cuJt  question.  Remembering  that,  although  the  chief  use  of 
proteid  is  to  build  up  and  repair  the  tissues,  yet  every  gramme  of  it 
ii  also  capable  of  supplying  to  the  body  4-1  Calories  of  energy 
(p.  5),  it  is  e\'ideot  that  the  problem  which  confronts  us  can  be 
staled  in  another  way.  Should  we  make  use  of  proteid  nitrtly  as 
hmidimg  mattriaJ,  relying  upon  carbohydrate  and  fat  as  our  sources  or 
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/  energy,  or  should  we  also^jrfte  advapfage  of  its  capa^tifity  of  pro- 
viding for  b«at  and  work? 

Before  finaily  replying  to  this  question  another  factor  in  the 
problem  must  be  presented.  We  k^iow  from  physiological  experi- 
ment that  the  greater  [he  quantity  of  carbohydrate  and  £at  which 
is  EUgplied  along  with  Drotc-id.  the  less  does  the  latter  tend  to  he 
wastedufTBPptyTng  energy,  and  the  more  6f"it't5i(' 
for  tne  higher  purpose  of  keeping  the  tissues  in  ri  i 
and  carbohydrate  are  sacrificed  ir^reaa  of  the  pn.ti-.  ■ 
what  physiologists  mean  when  they  describe  fats  and  car  boh  j- J  rates 
I  \j/  as  proteid  asaiorB.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  so  to  an^iige 
matters  that  ffl  the  eni^jgy  shall  cojffe  from  jiCt  and  carbohydrate, 
and  so  l<-3v  all  ^[»^  prntfiH  Jrw  for  repaipng  the  fabric  of  the  body. 
And  for  this  reason :  the  cells  of  the  body  may  be  supposed  to  be 
bathed  with  lymph  containing  in  solution  particles  of  proteid,  fat, 
and  carbohydrate  derived  from  the  biood.  These  particles  are 
attacked  by  the  cells  and  oxidized,  heat  and  energy  being  liberated 
in  the  process.  But  the  cells  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  attack  each 
'  I  of  these  constituents  with  equal  ease.  Of  the  three  constituents 
mentioned,  proteid  is  rnost  easily  broken  down,  then  carbohydrate, 
fat  least  easily  of  all.  If,  then,  the  three  are  present  in  equal  pro- 
r  ijJ""  portion,  there  will  always  be  more  of  the  proteid  attacked  than  of 

C^  the  others.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  carbohydrate  and  fat  are 

,  .       "V.  \       present  in  great  excess,  they  asserl_tlieai5filves  by  their  mere 'mass 
|r\f  influence,'  and  exclude  many  of  the  proteid   particles  from    ever 

"  coming  into  contact  with  the  cell  at  aH^^rowding  them  out,  so  to 

speak — and  so  sparing  the  proteid  from  destruction.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  however,  to  get  the  three  chiel  riUtrlTlve  constituents  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cell  in  such  proportions  that  none  of  the 
easily -at  tacked  proteid  is  used  up.  By  giving  abundance  of  carbo- 
hydrate this  object  can  be  more  easily  effected  than  by  fat,  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  cells  have  less  difficulty  in  coping  with  the  former 
than  the  latter.  Gelatin  is  an  even  more  efficient  sparer  of  proteid 
^  '  (see  p.  77)-  Hence  it  is  that  those  foods  which  contain  a  very  large 
^  '-f  excess  of  carbohydrate  along  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  proteid, 
and  in  which  both  are  absorbed  and  reach  the  cells  at  about  the 
same  rale — a  most  important  point — will  be  the  foods  on  which 
least  proteid  is  likely  to  be  wasted  and  the  largest  fraction  of-it 
reserved  lor  tissue  repair,  In  other  words,  these  will  be  the  foods 
to  have  recourse  to  if  one  wishes  to  preserve  nitrogenous  equilibrium 
on  a  minimum  amount  of  proteid.  In  accordance  with  this,  it  has 
been  found  that  nitrogenous  equilibrium  can  be  maintained  on  1,500 


J 


i,6oo  grammes  of  bread  containing  only  104  gcammes  of  proteid, 
on  800  grammes  of  maize  with  74  of  pcoteid,  and  on  3,080  grammes 
of  potatoes  in  which  the  total  proteid  amounts  to  not  more  than 
54_granimes  :  and  yet  all  of  these  quantities  are  sufficient  to  supply 
■t.ooo  Calories  dajly  (Rubner). 


i 
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now  the  further  question  arises :  granted  that  it  were  possible 
to  restrict  the  supply  of  proteid  in  the  diet  to  the  bare  amount 
required  to  keep  the  tissues  in  repair  and  to  get  all  our  energy 
from  fat  and  carbohydrates,  is  such  a  course  advisable  on  other 
giounds  ?  This  is  one  of  the  problems  at  the  root  of  vegetarianism, 
shall  return  to  it  when  discussing  that  subject  (p.  17a); 
but  I  would  remark  here  that  such  an  arrangement  is  probably 
mi  advisable.  It  is  well  to  have  an  excess  of  proteid  above 
that  barely  required  for  tissue  repair.  To  live  on  a  minimum  of 
proteid  is  to  run  the  risk  of  having  what  one  may  call  '  threadbare 

a  condition  of  things  makes  for  low  resistance  ai^d  for  'liiit"" 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  tliatpi^teid,  besides  acting  as  a. 
repairer  of  tissue  and  a  source  of  energy,  exerts  upon  the  cells  a 
stimulatiag  influence  which  increases  vitality  and  energy  (see  also 
p.  174).  A  deBdency  of  it,  too,  seejns.to  impair  the  condition  of  the 
Mood  and  iQwer  fSe  tone  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  heart,  besides 
enfeebling  the  digestive  powers  by  restricting  the  supply  of  the 
material  from  which  the  digestive  ferments  are  elaborated. 

The  reply,  then,  to  the  question  ;  should  one  use  proteid  merely  to 
'repair  tissues?  would  be  in  the  negative.  It  is  clearly  adx-isable  to 
use  of  some  proteid  as  a  source  of  energy  also.  Reverting, 
bowever,  10  the  original  problem  from  which  we  set  out — how  much 
proteid  the  diet  ought  to  contain — it  will  be  evident  from  the  above 
discusMon  that  00  absolute  and  invariable  amount  can  be  fixed.  It 
depends  so  much  on  the  quantity  of  the  other  constituents,  i^., 
ptoieid  sparers,  consumed  at  the  same  lime.  In  the  last  resort, 
therefore,  we  are  driven  for  guidance  to  the  results  yielded  by  actual 
analysis  of  the  diets  selected  by  healthy  persons.  The  value  of  such 
results  must  not  be  underestimated.  Men  have  found  out  by 
long  experience  what  is  the  best  diet,  better,  perhaps,  than  science 
can  tell  Ibem.  Examination  of  such  diets  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  proteid  consumed  is,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  about 
135  grammes  daily.  Such  an  amount  of  proteid  would  be  contained 
m  twenty  eggs,  or  in  ^ur  and  a  half  ordinary  platefuls  of  cooked 
~  "  '  "  lU^s}-  It  must  be  adniitied  that  many  persons  manage 
I  an  apparently  healthy   life  on  a    much    smaller  daily 
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supply  of  proteid  than  this,  the  amount  consumed  rniking  in  same 
OGses  to  less  Idian  50  grammes  ^daily.  It  ^koII  be  &mid,  iiomvec, 
tffaat  Tnost  of  these  instanoes  occor  in  persons  of  small  body-^veigfaty 
msny  ^f  them  being  Asiatics,  who  consnme  m  their  ifood  a  aiBhitively 
enormous  quantity  of  carbohydrates.  For  ordinary  individuak  snch 
a  small  preiteid  supply  must  be  regarded  as  xisk^  snd  the  duly 
consumption  should  never  be  sdlowed  to  snk  Ibelow  100  jgtaiumes, 
but  shoiild  preferably  ^be  125  (4J  ounces).  /  5-  '^-JhtA^l^^ 

Chittenden's  Hesults. 

In  mat  preceding  paragraphs  there  has  been  set  out  what  one  may 
describe  as  the  orthodox  view  as  to  the  amount  of  proteid  required 
m  the  diet  iiitherto  accepted  by  most  physiologists.  In  quite  recent 
times,  iiowevier,  this  view  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  results  of 
some  experiments  by  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale.^  As  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  series  of  careful  observations  carried  out  upon  groups 
of  professional  mea,  army  volunteers,  and  university  athletes, 
Chittenden  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  daily  amount 
of  proteid  actually  required  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
activity  is  far  less  than  that  hitherto  regarded  as  necessary. 
*  The  Amount,'  according  to  him,  '  of  proteid  or  albuminous  food 
needed  daily  for  the  actual  physiological  wants  of  the  body  is  not 
more  than  one -half  that  ordinarily  consumed  by  the  average  man.' 
Further,  this  low  level  was  reached  m  ms*  experiments  withoi  ' 


material  increase  in  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  diet  It 
would  be  impossible  in  sucfii  a  work  as  {ES~"tb''JescnGein S&f^  the 
eacperiments  upon  which  this  startling  conclusion  is  founded,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  forecast  what  amount  of  acceptance  it  will  receive  at 
the  hands  of  other  physiologists.  This,  however,  is  certain  :  that  the 
experiments  demand,  and  will  doubtless  receive,  the  most  careful 
consideration .;  and  should  they  be  confirmed,  and,  above  all,  should 
it  prove  that  the  conclusion  based  upon  them — namely,  that  health 
and  strength  can  be  maintained  i^pon  half  the  amount  of  proteid 
ordinarily  consumed — holds  good  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  and 
for  all  periods  of  life,  then  it  is  obvious  that  our  dietary  standards, 
and  indeed  the  whole  system  of  practical  dietetics,  will  require 
fundamental  revision.  Meanwbile,_ur^il_ph^siological  opinion  has 
had  time  to  crystallize,  it  has  been  thought  ivell  to  let  the  above 
exposition  of  the  orthodox  view  stand,  though  it  must  be  confessed 

^  'Physiological  Economy  in  "Nutrition.'     New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokei 
Co.,  1904. 
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iflut  it  stattds  on  B  for  less  secure  basis  than  seemed  to  be  the  case 
hen  the  first  ediuan  of  this  book  was  published. 
^Ve  may  now  turn  to  the  other  division  of  our  problem,  and  iisk. 


Uow  uucu  Potential  Enei 


THB  Diet  contain  ? 


Tlik  question,  being  purely  one  of  physics,  is  much  more  oftsily 
fSpKble  of  -exact  sdhition,  and  fortttnately  the  reply  given  to  it  by 
physiologists  is  fairly  definite  and  nnanimous.  The  data  necessary 
far  its  solution  may  be  obtained  in  two  ways.  There  is  first  what 
one  may  call  the  purely  pliysiMogical  metlwd,  A  man  is  shut  up  in  a 
is^ntion -calorimeter.  All  the  heat  ^'hich  he  give^  ont  from  bis 
tiodj  in  a  given  time  is  measm'ed,  bhA  the  work  which  he  does  is 
ped  snd  eKpressad  in  terms  of  heat.  The  result  stated  in 
I  of  Calories  gives  the  amount  of  energy  which  has  been 
i  by  the  body  in  a  given  time,  and  consequM^ly  the  amount 
which  must  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  food  to  main- 
hiti  eqartTbriam.  Such  a  method  is  necessarily  very  laborious,  and 
atJy  a  limited  number  of  observations  by  it  are  yet  available,  most 
of  whicti  have  been  made  in  America  ;^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ttiat  it  will  be  much  more  largely  employed  in  the  future.  The 
irsutts  yielded  by  this  method,  when  translated  into  quantities  of 
urdinsiy  food-stutfs,  form  the  basis  of  otandard  dietaries.  By  far  the 
larger  nnmber  of  oiiservations  have  been  made  by  -what  may  be 
called  the  empincal  method.  A  healthy  individual  living  under 
known  conditions,  and  on  a  freely-chosen  diet,  is  selected  ;  the  food 
vhich  he  eats  and  tbe  excreta  given  olf  from  his  body  are  analysed, 
■sd  in  this  way  one  discovers  whether  or  not  tbe  mcome  in  diet  is 
equal  to  the  expenditure  as  represented  by  tbe  waste  products 
■crated  and  the  state  of  the  individual's  weight.  The  method  may 
he  modified  by  varj-ing  tbe  diet  in  different  directions,  and  seeing 
bow  each  change  affects  the  balance-sheet  of  the  body,  or  groups  of 
jMnoos  living  under  similar  conditions  may  be  chosen  instead  of 
Bdi\idDa]s,  and  the  average  amount  of  food  required  calculated 
kom  tbe  total  consumed  by  the  group.  Such  observations  have 
Bostlj  been  made  on  the  inmates  of  public  institutions.  From  tbe 
data  yielded  by  this  method  actnal  dietaries  can  be  drawn  up,  some 

imples  of  wbicb  will  be  given   immediately-    A  study  both  of 

LDdord  and  actual  dietaries  shows  that  a  man.ot.  iiirrtu;'"  I'f'g^*'  ' 

fell  stones),  3^(1  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  muscular  work,  n 

il  of  Agricoltiwe  [Off.  of  Experii 


*  See  Bull.  109,  L'nited  Stales  Depariir 
CMMDS).  1902. 
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be  supplied  daily  with  an  amount  of  energy  in  the  form  of  food 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  from  :^,ooo  to  ^f'joo  Calories.^ 

We  have  now  to  ask,  What  proportion  of  this  total  should  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  proleid,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  respectively  7 
As  regards  ppteid.  we  have  already  seen  that  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  most  physiologists  is  125  grammes  daily,  which  would 

I       yield  about  i  s  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy  required.    We  have  only 

*       to  consider  the  remaining  question — 

How  MUCH  Carbohydrate  and  Fat  should  the  Diet  contain  ? 

As  far  as  the  demand  of  the  cells  for  energy  is  concerned,  it  is 
probably  a  matter  of  indifference  how  much  of  the  total  energy 
required  is  obtained  in  each  of  these  forms,  provided  one  remembers 
always  that  it  takes  2\  parts  of  carbohydrate  to  supply  as  many 
Calories  as  i  part  of  fat.  To  the  digestive  organs,  however,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  If  all  the  energy  not  larovided  as 
protejd  were  to  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  cg^^j^hydrate,  it  would 
mean  that  a  large  buliuoi  food  must  be  consumed,^  which  would  be 
not  only  apt  to  overload  the  stomach  and  intestines  by  its  mere 
'  weight,  but  would  also  6e  pr688*t8^ undergo  fengSBtation,  leading  to 
the  production  of  flatulence  and  acidity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  fat. 
be  adopted  as  the  exclusive  source,  one  would  run  the  risk  of 
overstepping  the  limits  of  fat  absorption,  and  i^^usga,  and  pro- 
bably digjxbfi^a,  would  ensue.  In  this  matter  habit  and  personal 
peculiarity  have  a  great  influence.  There  are  some  races,  such 
as  the  Esquimaux,  who  take  almost  the  whole  of  their  energy  in 
the  form  of  fat ;  others,  such  as  the  Hindoos,  take  it  mainly  in 
the  form  of  carbohydrates.  The  Scotsman  is  notoriously  less 
inclined  to  eat  fat  than  the  Englishman,  and  one  constantly  meets 
with  individuals  who  have  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  the  con- 
sumption of  even  moderate  amounts  of  fat.     We  have  already  seen 

x  that  150  grammes  of  fat  can  be  absorbed  daily  without  much 
difficulty,  but  in  most_  persons  anything  above  100  grammes 
(3^  ounces)  in  winter,  and  rather  less  in  summer,  would  be  apt  to 
produce  disorders  oTciigestion.  For  this  reason  alone,  therefore,  it  is 
well  to  take  a  mixture  of  carbohydrate  and  fat  rather  than  either  of 
du^e  exclusively,  anc^^o  irammes  of  fat  («=»  2J  ounces  of  butter)  to 
^  TS^'S?^^  carbohydrate  (*T  pound  2  ounces  of  sugar)  may  be  regarded 

fO/^^^SB^  reasonable  proportion.    This  is  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  of 

'  According  to  Chittenden  {op,  eit.),  this  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amomit 
actually  required  by  a  man  doing  only  moderate  muscular  work.  ^  ^    ^.^«-*^ 

^  ^  XCTTrp 


vy 
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I  fat  to  10  of  carbohydrate.     Many  authorities,  however,  recommend 
I  more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the  latter. 

Some  direct  observations  on  this  point  were  made  by  Forster'  on 
I  the  actual  dietaries  of  different  individuals.  He  found  that  to  every 
I  put  of  fat  the  following  amounts  of  carbohydrate  were  consumed  : 

Subjicl.  CarbakydtiU, 

InEant 14 

Child  of  five  moDtlis  ..         ..         .,  1-4 

Labourer's  child         56 

Well-to-do  ad  uh         34 

Labourer  50 

Old  man  51 

Oi^^om^ 53 

nutsiag  womaa  ..         ..         ..  2*4 

,  The  results  show  that  in  every  case  investigated  the  quantity  of 
fat  obtainable  was  considerably  greater  than  the  amoimt  fixed  in  the 
slandaid. 

Tfae  question  of  exp>ense  also  comes  in  here.  Fat  is  a  dear  but 
con]  pact  form  of  energy;  carbohydrate  is  bulky  but  cheap.  "Those 
who  can  afford  it  usually  try  to  get  the  advantages  of  a  condensed 
food,  in  spite  of  its  greater  cost ;  while  those  to  whom  pecuniary 

t  considerations  are  of  importance  must  put  up  with  the  inconveniences 
of  the  more  bulky  food  in  exchange  for  its  greater  cheapness. 
Hence  one  finds  that,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  the  food  of  the 
rich  U  usually  much  more  fatty  than  that  of  the  poor. 

Opportunity,  also,  is  a  delermining  factor.  The  Esquimaux  eats 
mocb  fat  because  he  cannot  grow  crops  ;  the  Hindoo  consumes  much 
carbohydrate  because  he  has  not  got  facilities  for  grazing  cattle. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  necessi^  determines  the  choice, 
and  custom  makes  it  the  most  agreeable. 

Notwitli  Stan  ding  the  above  considerations,  to  which  the  practical 
solution  of  the  question  must  usually  be  left,  it  is  still  of  some 
scienliiic  interest  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  some  part  played 
in  the  body  by  fat  which  is  not  so  well  fuiiiJled  by  carbohydrates, 
and  vict  versci.  There  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  experimental 
evidence  to  help  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  but 
there  is  a  prevailing  belief,  among  competent  observers  that  in  the 
fct  of  children,  at  least,  a  deficiency  of  fat  cannot  be  replaced  by  an 
wrwc  ^l  rarhnhydraip.  and  that  fat  seems  to  play  some  part  in  the 
fannation  of  younp  tissues  which  cannot  be  undertaken  by  any  other 
Lntritive  constituent  of  food.'    The  association  of  ncjtsts,  especially, 

^M     '  PEIlenliofer  and  Zlemssen's  '  Handbucb  der  Hygiene.'  Bd.  I,,  p.  137, 

H     >  See.    for  example,   Cheadle,    '  ArilGcial   Fi:ed'iDg   and   Food   Disorders  ol 

^P  bhoti '  {London  :  Smitb.  Elder  and  Co.),  p.  12. 
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with  a  deficienq^  of  £at  in  the  diet  seems  to  be  pretty  firmly  estab> 
lished.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made^  to  put  this  belief  to  the 
test  of  exact  experiment  by  feeding  yomig  pigs  on  milk  from  which 
almost  the  whole  of  the  fat  has  been  removed  by  a  separator.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  animals  so  fed  did  not  become  rickety, 
nor  did  the  fatty  matter  which  is  so  abundantly  present  in  the  central 
nervous  system  undergo  any  diminution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
subcutaneous  fat  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  was  rep}^K(^  by  a 
gelatipous  sort  of  conq^dtive  tissue.     The  curious  fact  was  also 

/observed,  that  the  deficiency  of  fat  in  the  food  led  to  an  interference 
with  the  absorption  oFghosphorus,  although  no  explanation  of  this 
is  advanced.     If  a  large  excess  of  carbohydrate  was  supplied,  it  was 
found  that   the  subcutaneous  fat  did  not  undergo  such  marked 
diminution.     It  must  t)e  admitted  that  the  belief  that  £at  is  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  new  tissues  receives  but  little  confirmation  from 
this  experiment. 
One  point  in  which  fat  is  not  able  to  replace  carbohydrate  in  its 
^    dynamic  equivalent  is  in  proteid-sparing  power.     In  this  direction 
.1    I  part  of  fat  is  not  as  efficient  as  2I  parts  of  carbohydrate,*     If,  there- 
fore,  the  proportion  of  fat  m  ihe  aier  oe  mcreasea,  the  amount  of 
proteid  consumed  must  also  be  increased.     An  examination  of  freely- 
chosen  diets  shows  that  this  is  actually  done. 

One  may  sum  up  the  standard  amomitB  of  the  different  nntritivv 
constitnents  required  daily  thus : 

Proteid         125  grammes  (4^  ounces). 

y  Carbohydrate         ••         ..     500        „        (18      „      ). 

Fat 50        >i        (»l      ..     >• 

These  would  yield  the  following  amount  of  energy  in  Calories : 

Proteid    ..         ..         ..     125x41=  5125  i     ■  j^>'s 

Carbohydrate    ..         ..     500x4*1  =  2050  **T  / 

Fat  50x93=  465  I 

Total    ..         ••  CB 30275  Calories. 

Such  a  standard  may  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  for  a  man  of 
average  build  Md  weight,  and  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  muscular 
work.     I  C?  G  \\  '*  t 

>  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  iii.  293,  1898. 

3  See  Von  Noorden,  *  Pathologie  des  Stoffwechsels.'  p.  1x7.   Wicke  and  Weiske 

^   {Zeits.  /.  physiol.  Chemie,  xxi.  42,  1895,  and  xxii.  137.  1896),  found  that  100  grammes 

of  starch  diminished  proteid  katabolism  19  to  21  per  cent. ;  a  similar  weight  of  fat 

diminished  it  by  30  to  40  per  cent. ;  i.e.,  the  absolute  effect  of  fat  is  greater  than 

that  of  carbohydrate,  but  the  relative  effect  is  less. 


NUTRITIVE  RATIO 

Id  the  fbllon-ing  table  I  have  collected  similar  standards  fixed  by 
other  workers : 


Wolff 
Voii 
Knboer 
Jtayfair 


ijocbolt 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  point  of  divergence  is  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  carbohydrate  and  fat ;  the  amount  of  proteid 
is  very  similar  in  all.  The  total  Calories  yielded  is  remarkably 
constant,  despite  these  divergencies.  It  should  also  be  stated  as 
regards  that  point  that  in  these  standards  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
isevitabie  l/jgs  resulting  from  incompletR  ahj^nrption  of  the  con- 
Mitueiits.  To  allow  for  this,  the  total  Calories  yielded  would 
Eequire  to  be  reduced  in  each  case  by  about  300. 

L  such  standards  the  ratio  of  proteid  to  carbohydrates  and  fat 

taken  together  is  of  some  importance.     It  is  called    the  Butritive . 

Wtio.      If  I  part  of  fat  be  counted  as  2J  parts  of  carbohydrate,  the 
BUlritive  ratio  in  the  average  of  the  above  standards  is  as  i  to  5-3.  'T'/ 
In  this  ratio  we  have  an  index  of  the  proportion  which  the  TiilUBw^  .  . . 
material  of  the  diet  ought  to  bear  to  its  purely  energy-yjeldincf  con-/ J  ^' 
stituenls.  fj 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  we  do  not  consume  our  food  in 
the  form  of  pure  proteid,  carbohydrate,  and  fat.     If,  therefore,  the     \ 
kbove  conclusions  are  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  they  must  be 
translated  into  terms  of  ordinary  articles  of  diet. 

Necessity  for  a  Mixed  Diet. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  one  article  of 
bod  contains  the  dlHerent  nutritive  constituents  in  proper  propor- 


,^. 


Some  foods  are  too  rich 


in  proteid ;    others  contain  too  much 
former  statement  is  true  of  all  animal 


carbohydrate  and  (at. 
taods,  and,  amongst  the  vegetable  foods,  of  such  articles  as  dried 
beans,  and  lentils.     Most  other  vegetable  foods,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  of  which  bread  and  potatoes  may  be  taken  as  types,  contsun 
an  excess  of  carbonaceous  constituents. 

The  practical  outcome  of  this  is  that  a  proper  diet  must  be  a 
mixed  one,  the  excess  of  a  particular  element  in  one  article  being 
played  off  against  its  deficiency  in  another.  People  have  found  this 
out  for  themselves  by  experience ;  hence  the  popularity  of  such 
combinations  as  bread  and  cheese.  ba^Qj^aWdibeans,  or  j^fafri^g  ap/l 
beef,  in  which  the  surplus  of  carbohydrate  or  fat  in  the  first  article 
is  made  up  for  by  the  excess  of  proteid  in  the  second.  In  a  similar 
way  we  strike  a  proper  balance  in  puddings  by  compounding  them 
of  articles  rich  in  proteid  on  the  one  hand,  such  as  eggs  and  milk, 
with  articles  containing  a  surplus  of  carbohydrate  on  tne  other,  such 
as  rjrn  ftr  hrand  The  use  of  white  sauce  with  fish  is  an  example  of 
a  similar  adaptation. 

That  mankind  is  right  in  so  doing  is  borne  out  by  the  jdisa^rous 
results  which  have  followed  attempts  to  live  for  any  length  of  time 
on  a  single  article  of  diet. 

Hammond^  tried  to  live  on  a  daily  ration  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
starqk  along  with  water.  He  had  to  abandon  the  experiment  on 
theTrath  day,  owing  to  the  onset  of  dehiUtjLandJeyer.  On  another 
occasion  he  attempted  to  live  on  nothing  but  nibumin.  After  nine 
days  diarrhoea  and  albuminuria  supervened,  an(Fme  experiment  had 
to  be  given  up.  / 

Dr.  Salisbury^  experimented  on  himself  and  some  other  healthy 
persons  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  porridge.  He  found  that  such  a 
regimen  resulted  in  flatulence,  acidity,  and  diarrhoea,  and  had  to  be 
discontinued.  Baked  beans,  when  eaten  alone,  produced  similar 
disagreeable  effects. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  William  Stark,  a  young  English  physician  of 
last  century,  the  results  were  more  tragical.  He  lived  for  forty-four 
days  on  bread  and  water,  for  a  month  on  bread,  water,  and  sugar, 
and  for  three 'w^^ks-  fj6  bread,  water,  and  olijCfi;oil.  At  the  end  of 
his  experiments  he  had  fallen  into  a  very  feeble  state  of  health ;  he 
developed  symptoms  resembling  scurvy,  and  ultimately  died,  ap- 
parently a  victim  of  his  own  scientific  enthusiasm.^ 

The  following  table  represents,  with  some  modifications,  standard 
daily  dietaries  constructed  by  Atwater  : 

^  '  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1857/  p.  51  z.    For  slmiUr 
experiments  see  Flint's  *  Physiology  of  Man,'  p.  128. 
^00^^  *  Alimentation  and  Disease '  (^few  York,  1895). 

•  See  'The  Works  of  the  late  William  Stark.  M.D./  London,  1788,  which 
includes  a  biographical  sketch. 
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STANDARD   DIETARIES, 
DaUj  DiiUnt%.—Peod  maliriih  lumiihiiig  apfreiimaUly  lhi0  2S  pound  [s  125grammti) 
"f  froUii  and  3JtXI  Calonts  oj  nirgy  oj  thi  sltindaid for  daily  ditlary  of  a  man  al 
maUraU  mtaailar  woth. 
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It  is  worth  while  notiang,  ioddentally,  the  relative  cost  of  these 
diets.  Compaie,  br  example,  in  this  respect.  No.  II.  with'  No.  IV. 
Both  of  these  contain  practically  the  same  amount  of  mitrinient,  but 
thalflller  costs  exactly  twice  as  much  as  the  formei.  This  is  a.&esh 
proof  of  the  hct  which  has  already  been  insisted  upon,  that  the  cost 
of  3  diet  is  no  indication  of  its  nutritive  value. 

The  total  weight  of  i&xia(>d  which  is  consumed  daily  in  such  a 
standard  diet  as  any  of  the  above  is  about  2}  ounces  (or  almost 
1  ounce  per  hour).  This  represents  4.,^  ounces  ineaHy  \  pounds).  o£ 
or3rpg!|^  fiwT. 

Actual  Dietajiibs. 
The  standard  dietaries  given  above  are  constructed,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  theoretical  data.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  them 
the  composition  of  the  ordinary  diets  actually  consumed  hy 
individuals  of  different  countries  and  different  social  rank.  In  the 
following  table  (also  modiiied  from  Atwater)^  a  large  number  of  such 
dietaries  have  been  collected  : 

ACTUAL  DIETARIES. 


Faclory  vrl.  Leiptic,  Cimuny,  wagci 

LihouioM    lonbaMv,    Italy ;  Titi* 

RHHlly 

T«pplH™>nkiac1o[«.ri  varUuk. 

Brick  -  malcn  (tuliuu  it  coninci 
Munich  ..         
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1  Report  of  United  Stales  Commissioitsr  of  Fisb  and  Fishwiw,  iSSB-. 
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ACTUAL  DIETARIES— contimued. 


Cla< 


Umited  SiaUs  mmd  Canadian  Dietarits, 

Frcadi  Canadians,  working  people,  m  Canada 
Canadians   faicicry  operatives,   me- 
etc,  in  Mav«achusetts 
aflL  Other    factory    operatives,   mechanics,  etc, 

Ifastiachnsetts  .. 
89.  Oa«-l>lower«,  East  Cambridee,  Mas«. 
ja,  Factory  operatives,  dressmakers,  clerics,  etc, 

boardine-bo«ise  

3M.  )  Well-to-do  private  fiunily,  (  food  purchased 


:} 


\tk,    r     Connrcticnt I  food  eaten 

(College   !-tndents  from 
Northern  and   East- 
em  States  ;  boardinfc* 
dub,  a  dietaries  of  the 
same  cluh 
34.  CoOci^e  foocloll  team,  food  eaten 
j^  Machinist,  Boston,  Ma.«^ 
36.  Brick-makers,  Mi  idlef own,  Conn. 

Teamsters,  marble- workers,  etc,   with 

work;  Boston,  MaM.  

Brick- makers.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

U.S.  Army  ration  

U.S.  Navy  rati- »n 

Average  uf  53  American  studies  for  different 


38. 

99- 


j  fo><d  purchased 
( food  raten 
I  fii  id  p  rchased 
( food  eaten 


hard 


41.  Average  of  53  American  studies  for  diffeient 

Average  diet  of  labourer's  family  in  Edin- 

<I3.  Chinese  dentist's  family  

Japanerse  professional  man 

Professional   men    in   America  (average    of 

14  .studies) 
MaJa>*s  (profe«-siona!  men) 
Europeans  in  Java  (professional  men) 
University  boat  crews  (average  of  7  studies) 
Average    of   4    women    students'    clubs    in 

America 
Average    of    16     men    students'    clubs    in 

America  ••  •• 


«6. 
47- 
4S. 
49- 


103 

107- 

63 

104 

73 
I    o 

«55 
lOX 

X05 


NtTTBlTIVE  CONSTITUBMTS. 

Proteid. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Total. 

Gnns. 

Gmth. 

Grm*. 

Grms. 

Z09 

109 

5»7 

745 

ti8 

904 

549 

87t 

"7 
95 

1P6 
132 

53> 

481 

844 
708 

"4 

150 

52a 

786 

139 

138 

183 
177 

467 
466 

779 
77« 

161 

133 

»I5 
104 

•204 
184 
163 
X36 

680 
632 
4^0 

421 

X.045 

944 
738 
66x 

181 
1 8a 

932 

292 

a54 

263 

557 
758 

X1030 
1,053 
"•243 

»54 

iBo 

3^5 

826 
X.»50 

X.443 
1,695 

lao 
»43 

x6i 
184 

xiB        i 

45« 
520 

2" 
847 

frrt 

X38 

436 

677 

s:-4 

"3 

3 

479 '4 
389 

481 

6755 

125 

423 

— 

30 

84 

472 
264 

z 

177 

440 

^~ 

«39 

4»4 

— 

"47 

46s 

— 

Potential 
Energy. 


CtUori*tm 
3.62a 

4.63» 

4»428 
3.590 

4.00a 
4.m6 
4,e8» 

5.345 
4,827 
3,874 
3.4 « 7 

5,74» 

5,63* 
6,464 

7.804 
8.848 

3.85" 
4.998 

3.500 

3.500 

3.228 
2,705 
3,358 

3.325 

3.5i»  .-■ 

2.470 

4,085 

3.405 
3,705 


On  examining  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
resiilts  conform  very  closely  to  the  ideal  standard  already  laid  down. 
Here  and  there,  however,  one  meets  with  divergences.  Thus,  the 
diet  (No.  i)  of  the  sewing-girl  in  London  (which  was  investigated  by  /  ^  - 
Playfair)  must  be  regarded  as  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  health, 
while  that  of  the  well-to-do  family  in  Connecticut  (No.  31)  is  '  ' 
needlessly  liberal.  Taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  however,  one  is 
astonished  at  the  closeness  with  which  the  actual  corresponds  to 
the  ideal. 

Application  of  these  Standards. 

It  most  be  clearly  realized  that  such  standard  dietaries  as  those 
we  have  been  considering  have  only  a  limited  range  of  usefulness. 
They  cannot  be  rigidly  applied  in  any  particular  case,  for  they  have 

"'  3 
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only  been  drawn  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  typical  individuals  living 
under  known  conditions,  and  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  muscular 
work.  They  are  of  great  value,  however,  in  helping  us  to  draw  up 
rations  for  persons  who  have  no  free  choice  in  their  diet,  and  who 
are  living  under  fairly  uniform  conditions  («.^.,  soldiers  and  the 
inmates  of  prisons,  workhouses,  etc.),  and  as  furnishing  us  with  a 
standard  by  whicn  to  gauge  the  probable  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of 
the  dietary  which  choice  or  necessity  has  imposed  upon  any  section 
of  the  community.  A  good  example  of  the  application  of  such  a 
standard  in  the  former  case  is  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Dunlop's  recent 
investigations  into  prison  diets  in  Scotland.^  Illustrations  of  its  use 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  diet  in  sections  of  the  community  have 
been  furnished  in  this  country  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Noel 
Paton  and  others  into  the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Edinburgh,* 
and  those  of  Mr.  Rowntree  into  the  diet  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
community  in  York.'  The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  next  chapter. 

^  Report  to  the  Prison  Commissioners  for  Scotland.  London  :  P.  S.  King  and 
Son,  1899. 

'  '  A  Study  of  the  Diet  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  Edinburgh.'  Edinburgh : 
Otto  Schulze  and  Co. 

s  *  Poverty:  A  Study  of  Town  Life.'  London:  Macmillan  and  Co,  New 
edition,  1903. 


Of  all  tte  factors  which  affect  the  amount  of  food  required,  work 

and  rest  are  by  far  the  most  potent.     So  much  is  this  the  case  that 

all  other  influences  are  negligible  in  comparison,     We  shall  consider 

I    tijg  infln^nfff  of  muBcular  work  first.     We  may  accept  Frankland's 


i 


that  a  hard  day's  work  for 
his  own  weight  to  a  I 
be  the  same  as  ascending  a  ladder 
expenditure  of  1,^00,000  foot-pound 
giamtnttres,'  Now,  ihe  equivalent 
is  3,077  foot-p2u,nd^,  and  if  a  mai 
daily,  this  yields  him  more  than 


ht  of 

les  high 


;upplied 


set,  which  would 
This  means  the 
about  200,000  kilo- 
mechanical  energy  1  '  I-J"t 
vith  3,000  Calories 
t-a liable    foot-pounds 


labte  energy  of  tus  C?ft<i,  '//  ^ 
I  of  heat.  This  loss  is  r/  ^ 
h  the  similar  loss  in  a     "t  "^ 


of  energy.     In  other  words,  under  ordinary  circumstances  s 
traJtsforms  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  available  e 
toto  work.  tSi'  rest"  heinp  lost  in  Ihe  form  < 
inevitable,  but  it  compares   favourably  with  t 
StQ]]^£g£ine.  in  which  the  'Yflllfi  j^pP"  '^'^p'^g''*"^c  at  most  4 
of  liie  potential  energy  of  the  fuel  consumed. 

Seeing  that  it  is  notpossibl^oconvert  any  of  this  waste  heat 
inio  work,  more  food  must  be  taken  the  greater  the  amount  of 
labour  required  to  be  done ;  and  the  following  may  be  accepted  as 
Standards  of  the  number  of  Calories  which  must  be  supplied  for 
work  of  different  degrees  of  severity  { Rubner) : 


1^ 


of  a  '  (air  day's  w 

It  19  placed  by  s 
B  340.000.     Ii  is  1 

:oatinuouBly  b 


rk  for  a  labourer'  given  by  diflerent  writers 
me  as  low  as  ijo.ocxi  kilogram  met  res,  by 
:r[ain.  however,  thai  Ibe  last  amount  could 
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z.  Rest  {e.g.t  clerk  at  a  desk) 2.500  Calories. 

2.  Professional  work  {e.g.,  a  doclor) 2,631 

3.  Moderate  muscular  v/oTkJe.g. ,  a  bouse- painter) ..     3. 121 

4.  Severe  muscular  work  {e.g.,  a  shoemaker)  ..     3.659 

5.  Hard  labour  [e^.,  a  blacksmith  or  navvy)  . .  "^^TTjp 


1 1 
•  • 
•t 
tt 


A  reference  to  the  table  on  p.  32  will  show  that  even  larger 
quantities  than  the  last  of  these  are  sometimes  actually  consumed. 
Brickmakers,  for  example,  whose  occupation  is  one  of  the  most 
laborious  known,  were  found  to  take  in  food  to  the  value  of  more 
than  8.000  Calories  daily.  On  the  other  hand,  a  German  doctor 
consumed  less  than  3,000  Calories,  although  medicine  is  by  no  means 
a  sedentary  occupation,  while  the  consumption  of  a  Trappist  monk, 
living  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  amounted  to  hardly  more 
than  2,000  Calories  per  day. 

Atwater's  American  standards  are  as  follows : 

Calories, 
^   Man  without  muscular  work  2,700 

^  Man  with  light  muscular  work        ..         ..         ••         ..     3.000 
^  Man  with  moderate  muscular  work  . .         • .         . .     3.500 

li   Man  with  severe  muscular  work     . .         . .         . .         . .     4.500 

The  standards  determined  by  Lyon  Playfair  as  long  ago  as  1865 

work  out  in  Calories  thus  :^ 

Calorus, 

Subsistence  diet  ..         2,102 

Soldier  (peace),  light  work    ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  3,029 

Soldier  (war),  moderate  work  ..         ..         ..         ..  3.146 

Royal  Engineers,  moderate  work   . .         . .         .  •         . .  3.818 

Labourers,  moderate  work   ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  3,611 

Average  for  moderate  work  . .         . .         . .         . .  3,525 

Admitting  that  with  an  increase  of  work  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  total  amount  of  food  consumed,  the  further 
question  arises,  In  what  [[^^"^  ^*i  t^ff  ^xtra  energy  to  be  supplied  ? 
Should  it  be  met  by  an  increase  of  proteid,  of  carbohydrate,  or  of 
fat,  or  should  all  be  increased  alike  ?  In  attempting  to  reply  to  this 
question,  we  enter  the  arena  of  much  physiological  controversy,  for, 
stated  in  another  way,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  this  :  from  what 
source  do  muscles  derive  the  energy  which  enables  them  to  do 
work  ?  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  most  physiologists 
believed  with  Liebig  that  nitrogenous  matter — in  short,  proteid — 
was  the  muscle  food  par  excellence.  It  was  supposed  that  if  much 
work  had  to  be  done,  much  proteid  must  be  supplied.  Soon  there 
arose  another  school,  who  contended,  and  backed  their  contention 

^  See  •  A  Study  of  the  Diet  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  Edinburgh,'  by  No -I 
Paton,  J.  C.  Dunlop,  and  Elsie M.  Inglis,  p.  5.     Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze.  19^1. 
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with  incontrovertible  expetimental  eviclence,  that,  when  hard 
muscular  work  is  done,  it  is  the  cart)Dn2£eD[is,  and  not  the  nitro- 
genous, constituents  of  the  body  wjiich  suffer  increased  waste.  Of 
the  carbon -containing  constituents  of  the  food,  tbe  carboRyd  rates 
«0on  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  sources  of  muscle 
CDcrgy,  a  view  in  favour  of  which  evidence  is  still  accumulating 
(see  p.  ado).  But,  as  often  happens  with  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
our  \-iews  on  this  subject  have  tended  to  swing  back  a  little,  and 
■ow  physiologic aJ  opinion  seems  to  have  crystallized  in  a  middle 
posatioD,  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  a  """iri?  ]'■  '^hlf;  to  utilize  awv 
of  the  "nn-it;..»  [-(^j^ct; Ingots  of  food  for  its  work,  but  that,  as  long  ,  ..  ^  3»i 
as  there  is  a^'juffirippcv  of  caibptl^com pounds  present,  these  are  pre-     y  ' 

furred  tn  ths  [i|lrfipftnniit;. 

To  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  steps  which  have  led  to  this 
position  of  equilibrium,  the  study  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Noel  Palon  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  1895,  p.  1081,  may  be  commended.' 
Dr.  Paton  compares  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  in  this  matter  to 
the  tacking  of  a  ship  against  the  wind,  and  expresses  the  belief  that 
we  have  now  reached  the  haven  in  the  middle  position  above  referred 
jto,  namely,  that  muscular  work  makes  no  special  demand  an  one 
■dtritive  constituent  of  the  food  more  than  another, 
r  Direct  observation  of  the  diets  actually  selected  by  men  engaged 
ID  severe  toil  confirms  this  conclusion.  Diets  Nos.  t6.  17,  33  and  34. 
in  the  table  (pp.  32,  33)  may  ht  taken  as  esampleF.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  these  all  the  nutritive  constituents  are  increased,  but  that 
some  have  elected  to  consume  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the  form  of 
fat,  others  chiefly  as  carbohydrate.  Both  meet  the  requirements 
equally  well,  but  carbohydrate  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  cheaper 
DCiice  of  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  fat  is  less  bulky,  and  those 
» can  afford  it  do  well  to  take  in  a  large  share  of  the  increased 
rgy  they  require  in  that  form, 

proleid  in  the  diet  of  loil  isjecessary.  nni  gn  mni-h 
I  energy  as   tn  mj^fi  good    thij^   ^jjc^ea^^pd   v^^r 
^cle  substance  which  the  performance  of  hai 


inly  invoh'es,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  enable  the 
bscle  to  add  to  its  bulk. 
From  an  examination  of  such  diets,  the  following  standards  have 


For  %ame  recent  exparimenta]  evidence  leading  10  il 
Dliri  (' ErgoKi^P'"!^  EKpcrimrnts  upon  the  licstora 
nilve  $ab*lBnoes  in  Muicalar  Fatigue  '},  Arcliiv, /lir 
.  <«99.  P-  '4'- 
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been  constructed,  which  may  serve  as  guides  to  the  amount  of 
each  nutritive  constituent  required  during  the  performance  of  hard 
labour : 


Authority. 

Proteid. 

Fat. 

Carbohydrate. 

Calories, 

Voit     . . 

M5 

zoo 

450 

3.370 

Rubner           •  • 

165 

70 

565 

3.644 

PlayCair 

185 

71 

568 

3.750 

Atwater 

150 

150 

500 

4.060 

The  amount  of  proteid  allowed  is  in  each  case  considerably  above 
the  average  standard  for  moderate  work  (125  grammes).  The  sum 
of  carbohydrate  and  fat  is  also  raised,  but  in  some  cases  the  main 
increase  has  fallen  upon  the  former,  in  others  upon  the  latter.  The 
subject  under  discussion  has  important  bearings  upon  the  diet  of 
training. 

Training  may  be  described  as  a  process  by  which  the  body  is 
fitted  to  perform  severe  muscular  feats.^  The  chief  means  by  which 
one  seeks  to  accomplish  thij  object  are  the  reduction  of  weight  by  the 

«  '•^  "V  *'     ^removal  of  superfluoua(water  and  (ail  and  the  improvement  of  the 
^  tone  01  the  miTscres  ana  Tieart,  wBfcli  produces  endurance  and  long 

*  wind.'  The  first  of  these  objects  is  attained  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  diet,  and  by  restricting  the  amount  of  fluid  to 
that  which  is  required  to  satisfy  actual  thirst.     That  the  reduction 

r  ■  of  fluid  in  the  body  is  physiologically  justifiable  is  evident  from  the 

fact  that  a  watjj;3r^onciiti0n  of  the  muscle^a-i»^blood  does 
conduce  to  an  energetic  condition  of  body  (see  also  p.  180).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opposite  extreme  should  be  avoided,  for  a  too  viscid 
condition  of  the  bloodis  equally  unfavourable.  *""^ 

No  dietetic  means  have  been  consciously  used  to  accomplish  the 
second  object — the  improvement  of  the  tone  of  thf^  n^^^g^i^c  and 
heart.     Experience,  however,  seems  to  show  that   the  results  of 


J         these — i,e,,  a  gain  in  power  of  endurance  and  wind — are  attained  by 
.^  \fl><'\   '  increasing  the  amount  of  prptefd  consumed,  and  in  m|gy^e  this 

^,  ^  .        takes  the  form  of  eating  ^^^^gg^HMtitififT  Q^  KttPff^^-     ^^  ^^y  ^  asked 
^  ^  .^'  if  this  increased  consumption  of  proteid  can  be  defended  on  scientific 

grounds.     To  some  extent,  yes.     Proteid  is  the  nutritive  ingredient 

I  ^^c^f  i;L>^iy  fn  bft  rnnvf|r^fid  into  fat,  and  is  also,  on  the  whole,  the 

n^most  easily  digested,  and  any  disturbance  of  digestion  seems  to 

militate  greatly  against  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  training. 

Moreover,  the  hard  exercise  which  is  practised  during  training 

1  See  also  on  this  subject  Clement  Duke's  *  School  Diet,*  chapter  xi..  •  The  Diet 
in  Training  for  School  Games. ' 
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ivolves    a   great   i 
I  sometimes  also    an 


of 


luscles,    and 
and    both    of    these 


their    bulk, 
1  increased  consumption  of  pro- 


tilic  j^rounds, 


increase 
results  must  be  provided  for  by 
teid. 

Further,  also,  in  sudden  and  short  muscular  feats,  such  as  those 
for  which  training  is  a  preparation,  what  is  required  is  a  large 
output  of  energy  for  a  short  time.  Proteid,  being  a  '  miirlf  fnpl.'  is 
probably  better  adapted  lo  secure  this  end  than  either  carbohydrate 
or  fat.'  In  recent  years  there  has  perhaps  been  a  tendency  to  lay 
less  stress  on  the  use  of  meat,  to  recognise  that  in  training,  as 
in  other  conditions,  the  same  diet  does  not  suit  all  persons  equally 
well,  and  to  recommend,  rather,  the  use  of  ordinary  foods,  taken  in 
increased  quantity,  and  with  the  avoidance  of  anyiliing  hkcjy  to 
produce  indigestion,  such  as  paatm^and  swet^is.  This  is  probaliTy  a 
move  ID  ttie  rignt  direction  ;  but  one  would  liki 

I  to  see  sygar  more  largely  tried.  ~  ~ 

~Tbe  tendency  would  still  seem  to  be  to  eat  too  much  and  at  too 
toog  intervals.  '  He  that  striveth  for  the  mastery,'  says  the  Apostle, 
'is  temperate  in  all  things.'  And  this  applies  to  diet  as  well  as  to 
everything  else. 
The  only  scientilic  studies  of  the  dietaries  of  persons  engaged  in 
athletic  exercises,  with  which  1  am  acquainted,  have  been  made  in 
America.* 

One  of  these  concerns  the  diet  of  Sandow,  '  the  strong  man," 
and  is  on  that  account  of  some  special  interest.  We  read  that : 
'  Mr.  Sandow  does  not  follow  any  prescribed  diet,  but  eats  whatever 
he  desires,  always  being  careful  to  eat  less  than  he  craves  rather 
than  more.  He  eats  very  slowly.  ,  .  .  Sometimes  Be  takes  a  cup 
of  weak  tea  and  a  little  bread  in  the  morning,  but  usually  his  &cat 
iBe|]  i<t  eatftn  ^hout  nnnn.  He  eats  again  alxiut  six  o'clock,  and 
again  about  midnight,  after  his  exhibition  of  feats  of  strength  is 
over.  He  smokes  a  good  deal,  and'  drinks  beer  and  other  alcoholic 
beverages.'  The  following  table  represents,  approximately,  Sandow's 
cEet  for  one  day : 


ajn  demantls  for 
3l  of  labour  can 

taUurely  'aiaJiaet  and  under  leas  pressure. 
>  Loaifworihy  and  B«al.Slorr'sAgricuUural  Experiment  Station,  Ninlh  A 

Bcpon,  pari  ii.,  1S96. 


It  u  alw  beginnini;  to  be  l>e!ieved  bv 
ts  a  bujh  degree  of  ■]"-"1llf|  Qtlll  m"""^ 
larger  supply  of  proieid  than  the  same  am 
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SANDOWS  DIET. 


Date. 


yoM.  to. 


Dinner 


Supper 

7mm.  ti. 

Break- 
fast* 


Food  Consumed. 
{Qtumtitie*  in  Umhc^s,) 


2  oysters,  lo  soup,  i  celery,  3  fish, 

1  potatoes.  2  oyster  plant,  i  green 
peas,  I  tomatoes,  2  bread,  2  roast 
beef,  2 J  chicken.  4  ice  cream, 
3  orange  sherbet,  ^  cakes, 
z  butter,  1 1  wine  (Burgundy) . . 

8  roast  beef.  7 J  rye  bread,  3 J  Cam- 
embert  cheese.  2  water  biscuit, 
3i  cakes,  4*4  lb.  beer*   . . 

9  vegetable  soup,  2  potatoes.  3  veal 
(breaded  chop),  i  green  peas, 

2  roast  beef.  4^  bread  pudding, 
^  cakes,  14  beer 


•  • 


Total  in  pounds 
Total  in  grammes  . . 


•  • 


NUTKIBNTS. 

Potential 
Energy. 

• 

i 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

a. 

a. 

a. 

CmUriu. 

•17 

•14 

•34 

•26 

•14 

•61 

•II 

•05 

•16 

5*4 
244 

3*3 

151 

I'll 
502 

4.462 

yu 


*  The  total  amount  of  food  consumed,'  says  the  writer,  *  is  rather 
more  than  the  average,  though  in  his  own  opinion  Mr.  Sandow  is 
not  a  large  eater.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  general  conclusion 
reached  in  many  investigations  made  with  labouring  men,  that 
severe  muscular  exercise  requires  an  abundant  diet.* 

The  average  composition  of  the  diet  consumed  by  some  University 
boat  crews  in  America  was  as  follows  :^ 


Proteid 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 


155  grammes  | 

177        ,.         ]-=  4,085  Calories. 

440 


1 


Two  studies  of  the  diet  of  college  football   teams  yielded   the 
following  results  :* 


No,  I. 
..    451  g 


Proteid 

Fat      . .         . .    292 

Carbohydrates   557 


grms. 


ti 


.  =  5,740 
Calories. 


No.  2. 
Proteid  . .    270  grms.^  _«  QOe 

Carbohydrates  710      „     J  ^a*o"es. 


1  Sandow  sat  a  long  time  with  friends  after  supper,  and  consumed  a  large  part 
of  the  beer  during  this  time. 

*  This  was  the  regular  lunch  served  at  the  hotel. 

*  *  Dietary  Studies  of  I^rrrr^-^sity  Boat  Crews,'  Bull,  No.  75,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Office  of  lExperii^ient  Stations,  1900,  p.  66. 

*  Ibid. 


The  most  striking  points  about  the  above  dietaries  of  athletes  are 
^i)  the  large  amount  of  total  energy  which  they  contain,  and  (a)  their 
n  proteid,  the  former  being  about  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
Istter  25  per  cent.,  above  the  standard  for  moderate  muscular  work. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppiose  that  these  peculiarities  are  a  resp)onse 

D  Ibe  physiological  demands  which  athletic  contests  make  upwn  the 
Ifcody,  and  thai  the  diet  of  ttaining  should  be  one  yielding  a  large  j^y,  ■ 
amount  of  energy  and  containing  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
aroteid. 

^Ibgtl^JUrk  influences  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  food 
tequired  in  a  very  different  way  from  muscular  labour.  The  first 
tiling  which  it  is  important  to  realize  clearly  is  that  brain  work 
does  not  appreciably  increase  bodily  waste  at  alj^    On  this  point  L^'' 

T  exact  experiments  agree.  One  ot  the  most  recent  and  careful 
of  these  is  recorded  by  Atwater.'  A  man  was  confined  in  a  respira- 
tioD  calorimeter  for  a  number  of  days,  and  on  certain  of  them  he 
engaged  in  the  severe  mental  work  of  reading  a  German  treatise  on 
physics.  The  subject  of  the  experiment,  it  may  be  added,  was  an 
intelligent  person,  who  fully  understood  the  nature  of  the  experi- 

Iment,  and  did  not  shirk  mental  application.  It  was  found  that  on 
[the  working  days  bodily  waste  was  no  greater  than  during  rest. 

The  next  point  to  gel  hold  of  is  that  there  is  no  stuciai  brain  food.  '*^ 
BQchner  gave  utterance  to  the  dictum,  '  Without  phosphorus  there 
is  no  thought.'    This  is  only  true  in  the  sense  that  the  brain  contains 
phosphorus,  and  without    the  brain,   thought,  as   we   know    it,  is 
unthinkable.     But  it  has  never  been  shown  that  an  increased  supply 
of  phosphorus  in  the  food  is  specially  favourable  to  mental  effort, 
indeed,  has  that  been  proved  for  any  other  food.     It  requires, 
course,  no  special  demonstration  that  an  ill-nourished  brain  is  not 
bom  which  good  work  can  be  expected  :  for  the  brain,  like  every 
organ,  demands  for  its  work  an  abundant  supply  of  healthy 
Uood,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  body  which  is  more 
sensitive  to  any  impoverishment  of  that  fluid.     This  is  the  physio- 
logical justification  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  free  or  cheap  meals 
fat  our  Board  School  children.     Less  caning  would  probably  prove 
;|he  corollary  of  more  feeding.     On  the  other  hand,  any  oversupply 

food  must   be  equally  unfavourable  to  mental  work.     A  large   « 
anwunt  of  food  implies  a  large  amount  of  vnak  on  the  part  of  the 
dJBeslive  organs,  and  thai,  in  its  turn,  implies  a  large  expenditure  of 
ncc.oufi  energy  and  blood.     But  if  more  blood  is  required  in  the 


I 
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abdomen,  there  must  be  less  left  for  the  brain,  and  the  activity 
of  the  latter  declines,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  feeling  of  lethargy 
which  is  familiar  to  everyone  after  a  large  meal.  It  comes,  then,  to 
y^j  j  this,  that  the  digestibility  of  a  food  is  of  far  greater  concern  to  a  brain  worker 
^  ^  than  its  chemical  composition.  Small  and  rather  frequent  meals  of 
^',  ^  eaailjtdigfiSted  food  is  the  ideal  to  aim  at.  Tbe  necessity  for  this 
is  the  more  apparent  when  one  remembers  that  brain  work  is 
usually  also  sedentary  work.  Compared  with  the  diet  of  muscular 
labour,  therefore,  the  diet  for  mental  work  should  be  small.  The 
^\./^  reduction  should  probably  affect  carbohydrates  and  fats  more  than 
proreid,  for  it  is  the  two  former,  as  we  have  seen,  which  tend  to  be 
specially  made  use  of  as  muscle  foods.  The  proteid  consumed 
should  be  derived  to  a  large  extent  from  animal  foods,  for  these  are 
its  most  compact  and  digestible  source.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  far 
easier  for  a  man  who  is  performing  bodilY.labQur.tQ.be  a  vegetarian, 
than  for  one  who  is  engaged  in  mental  work.  Whether  an  abundant 
supply  of  proteid  has,  per  se,  an  actually  stimulating  influence  on  the 
brain  must  be  left  undecided,  though  such  a  view  is  not  without  its 
supporters.^ 

Best,  as  might  be  expected,  influences  the  amount  of  food  required 
in  a  precisely  opposite  direction  to  muscular  work.  Much  less  food 
is  required  in  the  former  condition  than  in  the  latter.  The  reduction, 
however,  should  not  affect  all  the  nutritive  constituents  equally. 
Even  when  the  body  is  in  complete  repose  there  is  still  wear  and 
tear  of  its  substance  going  on.  Such  waste,  indeed,  is  inevitable, 
for  it  is  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  even  passive  life,  and  one 
finds  that  during  rest  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  is  much  more 
profoundly  influenced  than  that  of  nitrogen.  The  practical  result  is 
that  in  the  diet  of  repose  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  should  be 
relatively  more  restricted  than  the  proteids.  The  energy  value  of 
such  a  diet  may  even  fall  to  ^.000  Calori^^  or  less,  and  yet  prove 
sufficient  for  the  bodily  needs.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  value  in 
therapeutics.  It  explains  why  it  is  that  one  has  so  much  less 
difficulty  in  fq^ening  a  patient  when  at  rest  ii^  bed  than  when  up 
and  about ;  for  the  former  condition  the  den^^Q^L-iM^ir^or^rest  and 
APArpy  i'r  ftnormnnsly  lp„<t<ff^pf*f^.  Sleep  intensifies  the  benefits  of 
rest  by  insuring  more  absolute  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  also 
seems  in  itself  to  kssen  somewhat  the  waste  of  f^t.  A  German 
writer  (Lobisch)  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  an  extra  hour's  sleep  at 
night  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  2^  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year. 

^  See  Roberts,  '  Digestion  and  Diet,'  p.  109. 


INFLUENCE  OF  WEIGHT  AND  BUILD 


2.  IspLUEscE  OF  Weigbt  and  Build. 

The  heavier  the  body — i.e.,  the  greater  the  number  of  cells  which 
h  contains — the  greater  is  the  amount  of  food  required  for  its  main- 
tenance. This  is  true  as  a  general  statement,  1ml  in  practice  the 
hind  of  cell  which  is  increased  must  also  be  considered.  The  nutri- 
requirements  of  a  pound  of  bone,  a  pound  of  iat,  and  a  pound  of 
muscle  are  very  different.  FaJ_aad_iione  are,  so  to  speak,  dead 
tissues.  Their  vilal  activity  is  but  slight,  their  daily  wear  and  tear 
mr(jitl  Muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  highly  active  tisE^ue  con- 
stantly breaking  down,  and  requiring  not  merely  much  protied  to 
repair  its  waste,  but  making  frequent  demands  on  the  carbonaceous 
foods  to  provide  it  with  a  supply  of  energy.'  Thus  it  is  that  a  man 
whose  yeighjt  ■<  mainly  due  to  muscle  will  require  rektJjHy  more,  f 
and  especially  more  autogenous^ food  than  one  who  owes  his  weight 
to  the  size  of  his  bones  or  to  a  substantial  covering  of  fat.  Taking  , 
tbe  average  man,  however,  ihe  following  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Calories  required  for  every  kilo  of  body-weight  in  different  circuni-  [ 
tiances  will  be  found  to  hold  good :  .  ^i  ^-^ ' 

C»lotiii  pet  Kilof  ^  ^. 
[ipounds].       ijli" 

Inl^ 3"  ">  3+  ^    VjP,  =  Z,  ^ 

Up,  bat  doing  no  wort  ,,         .,         ..     341040 '^ //        /, 

Al  moderate  muscular  work 40  to  45 /'^^^V^J.^i 

At  bard  muscular  work  . .  . .  . ,     45  lo  60 ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  reason  given  above,  36  to 
36  Calories  per  kilo  will  probably  suflice  for  a  man  who  is  very 
«out^ 

Rubner'  gives  the  following  estimates  of  Ihe  amount  of  energy  and 


■VI 


gives  ihe  amount  of  fai  consumed  under 


walking  at  two  miles  per  hour 

three 
work  OD  a  treadmill 
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proteid  required  by  persons  of  different  weight  in  the  same  circum- 
stances : 


Light  Work. 


/  iro 
40 


Weight, 
St,    lb. 
II 
10 

-9 
7 
5 


6 
o 
8 

2 
10 


Calories, 

2.864 

2.631 
.-  2.368-. 

2,102 

1.810 


MoDBRATB  Work. 

. .  3.372 
..  3.094 
-———«— 3.792 
. .  2,472 
•  •     2.129 


•  ■ 
■  • 


Grms.  Proteid, 

134 
123 

.i^ii 

90 

84 


128 
118 
106 

96 

81 


-*^|l«L^li4W 


The  build  or  shape  of  the  body  is  of  even  greater  importance  in 
this  connection  than  its  actual  weight.  Further,  we  may  say  that 
the  question  of  build  and  shape,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  food  required 
is  concerned,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  surface.  The  larger 
the  surface  of  the  body  re^aliJiaiaJisJbul^*  ^^®  ^jSaJ^r  *s  the  amount  of 
heat  lost  by  radiation,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  food  required  to 
maintain  it§  temperature.  A  reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram 
(Fig.  2)  will  make  this  clear.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  two 
bodies,  the  first  being  9  feet  high,  3  feet  broad,  and  i  foot  thick,  and 
the  second  measuring  3  feet  in  every  dimension.  Both  will  have  a 
cubic  content  of  27  feet,  but  the  first  will  have  a  surface  of  78  square 
feet,  the  second  of  only  54  square  feet ;  in  other  words,  the  surface 
exposed  is  almost  one -third 
greater  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other,  and  the  amount 
of  heat  lost  will  also  be  pro- 
portionately greater.  The  first 
of  these  figures  would  represent 
the  condition  of  a  talL  thin 
man,  the  second  that  of  a  short, 
stout  man  ;  and  as  the  former 
must  lose  about  one-third  more 
heat  than  the  latter,  he  will 
obviously  require  about  one- 
thilijnorej^iel  in  the  form  of 
food  if  the  temperature  of  the 
two  is  to  remain  equal.  This  explains  the  appare 
is  otherwise  apt  to  prove  rather  puzzling,  that  a  thin 


sr««t 


Fig.  2. — To  Illustrate  thb  Influencb 
OF  Shape  on  bxtbnt  of  Surfacb. 
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often 
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insiderably  more  food  Sl«m"'STat  man,  yet  the  former  remains 
I  and  the  latter  becomes  more  and  more  stout.  The  former 
!y  needs  more  food  simply  because  he  is  thin  ;  while  the  fatter 
rtan  becomes,  the  less  food  does  he  require,  for  with  every 
increase  in  bulk  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  relative 
amount  of  surface  exposed.  When  one  estimates  the  amount  of 
Calories  required  from  the  point  of  view  of  surface  rather  than  of 
ma^  (body -weight),  it  is  remarkable  how  uniform  the  requirement 
is  for  all  persons  living  under  the  same  external  conditions.  The 
extent  of  bpdy- surface  in  an  average  man  is  about  21^  square  feet, 
^uad  lor  every  lof  square  feet  about  1,500  Calories  rnust  tie  suppiieT 

r 


/ 


,  Influence  of  Age  and  Sex. 


S  to  be  a  general  principle  in  biology,  that  the  younger  a 
FCell  is  tbe  greater  is  its  power  of  oxidizing  and  breaking  down  food, 
and  that  the  older  it  is  the  less  of  this  power  does  it  possess;  in 
Other  words,  what  the  cells  of  the  body  gain  by  multiplication  they 
lose  in  individual  activity.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  tbe 
assimilative  powers  of  a  child  are  greater  than  those  of  an  adult,  and 
those  of  the  latter  greater  than  those  of  an  old  man.  The  child,  there- 
fore, relatively  to  its  weight,  will  require  the  greater  amount  of  food. 

Two  other  considerations  emphasize  this  necessity.  Like  all 
snaall  animals,  a  child  has  a  large  surface  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
and  iliat  means,  as  we  B IT'S ■jn^fSHfirJrtetSfttwTy great  Ileal  ISss. 
Further,  a  child  is  a  groaning  animal  ;  it  has  not  merely  to  keep  its 
li::sues  in  repair,  but  has  to  go  on  adding  to  them,  and  that  necessi- 
tates a  relatively  abundant  supply  of  building  material.' 

The  practical  results  of  these  considerations  will  be  more  fully 
dealt  with  in  another  chapter  (Chapter  XXIV.),  but  they  have  led 
to  the  following  calculations  regarding  the  total  amount  of  food 
nquired  in  childhood  as  compared  with  the  needs  of  a  fully-grown 
D  (Atwaier) : 
A  chiM  nnder  x  requires  03  the  food  of  a  man  doing  moderale  work. 
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The  *  nutritive  ratio '  (i.e,,  the  proportion  of  building  material  to 
energy-yielding  constituents)  in  the  diet  of  an  adult  should  be,  we 
have  seen  (p.  29),  as  i  :  5*3,  or  thereabouts.  In  the  diet  of  a  child 
the  ratio  should  be  approximately  as  i  :  ±"^. 

The  dietetic  requirements  of  old  age  are  just  the  reverse  of  those 
of  childhood.  The  assimilative  power  of  the  cells  is  on  the  wane^ 
and  the  bodily  activities  are  restricted,  hence  less  food  is  required. 
The  danger  of  overfeeding,  t^e  old  is  almost  as  great  as  that  oi 
underfeeding  the  ypnng ;  an  ^jp^fi^ji^pLliQiirir^'^'^"*'  ^^^^^^'^  \mt£r^ 
Oi  feeding  the  -flickering^  ^OTf  ^^  ^"^'^  Leanness  and  longevity,  it 
has  been  remarked,  go  together,  and  a  man  will  only  roll  all  the 
faster  down  the  hill  of  life  if  his  figure  be  rotund.  *  Discerne,'  says 
Bacon,  *  of  the  coming  on  of  yeares,  and  thinke  not  to  doe  the  same 
things  still,  for  Age  will  not  be  defied,*  and  one  cannot  with 
impunity  continue  to  '  do  the  same  things '  in  matters  of  diet  any 
more  than  in  anything  else. 

Forster  made  some  exact  investigations  into  the  diet  of  healthy 
old  persons,  and  found  that  it  contained  the  following  amoimts  of 
nutritive  constituents : 

Proteid.         Fat.      CarbohydraUs,    Caloriis, 
^    Men       ..         ..        92  45  332  2,149 

Women..         ..80  49  266  ifSys 

The  results  fully  bear  out  the  above  contentions.  In  the  preceding 
diagram  (Fig.  3)  the  amount  of  each  nutritive  constituent  required 
at  different  periods  of  life  is  represented.  While  the  figures  must 
not  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  absolute,  they  serve  to  represent  in 
a  graphic  way  the  relative  requirements  of  different  ages. 

Luigi  Cornaro  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  temperance 
in  old  age.  *  It  cannot  be  urged  too  often,'  he  writes,^  *  that  when  the 
Natural  Heat  begins  to  decay  *tis  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health  to  abate  the  quantity  of  what  one  eats  and  drinks  every  Day ; 
Nature  requiring  but  very  little  for  the  Support  of  the  Life  of  Man, 
especially  that  of  an  Old  Man.*  He  tells  us  that  he  ate  only  12  ounces 
of  solid  food  daily,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread,  wine,  broths  and  ^gs, 
veal,  mutton,  partridges,  chicken,  and  ^igeon5^  and  some  kinds  of 
fish,  such  as  pike,  for  <  all  of  these  aliments,'  he  adds,  <  are  proper 
for  old  men.*  His  system  was  certainly  justified  by  its  results,  for 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old. 

Women  require  less  food  than  men,  for  their  bodies  are  not  only, 

1  Von  Limbeck,  •  Zur  Lehre  vom  Stoffwechsel  im  Greisenalter,'  ZeiH.  fur 
Klin.  Med.,  xxvi.,  437,  1894.  See  also  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  '  Die|  ^p  Relatinn  to 
Age  and  Activity  '  for  a  practical  discussion  on  the  subjeil.   ■— "****^"^^^^ 

'  '  Sure  and  Certain  Methods  of  Attaining  a  Long  and  Healthful  Life,'  trans- 
lated from  the  fourth  edition  ;  London,  1727,  p.  91, 
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I  ^ 

as  a  rule,  of  less  weight,  but  are  relativel^icherinfat  and  poorer 

in  muscle  than  those  of  the  latter.  Further,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  oFevidence  for  the  belief  that  the  cells  of  the  body  are  less 
able  to  carry  out  oxidation  changes  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ; 
or,  in  physiological  language,  that  the  tendency  of  metabolism  is  In 
the  direction  of  a  preponderance  of  anabolism  in  the  one  case,  and 
of  katabolism  in  the  other.  Upon  this  supposition  a  whole  theory  of 
sex  differences  has  been  based.^  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diet  of  the  female  should  be  less  in  amoimt 
r  than  that  of  the  male ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that,  if  a  man 
^u  v^>  consumes  in  part?  of  jfep^r  ^  woman  under  similar  conditions  should 
require  nnlyj^  parte.  Expressed  in  terms  of  nutritive  constituents 
and  Calories,  the  diet  of  an  average  woman  doing  a  moderate  amount 
of  muscular  work  should  be  as  follows : 

Proteid.        Fat.        CarhokydraUs         Calorits. 
90  40  400  2,381 

The  proportions  in  a  condition  of  rest  would  be : 

Proteid        85 

t^  oX  ••  ■•  •■  ••         40 

Carbohydrates      . .         . .         . .  320 

yielding  about  2,000  Calories  of  energy.     When  one  considers  the 

relative  requirements  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 

y  of  tRfl  HlOSraggravated  caseT  of  obesity  should  be  met  with  in  women 

of  luxurious  hie."  '***' -^  "  ' '''* 


4.  Influence  of  Climate  and  Season. 

The  influence  of  climate,  and  especially  of  a  warm  climate,  on  the 
amount  of  food  required  is  commonly  exaggerated.  It  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that,  if  the  surrounding  temperature  is  high,  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  be  produced  in  the  body  will  be  less.  But  this 
is  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  chiefly 
regulated  by  physical^  and  not  by  chemical^  means.  To  put  it  more 
plainly,  we  adjust  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  not  so  much  by  the  expensive  method  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  heat  we  produce,  as  by  the 
simpler  expedient  of  regulating  the  amount  of  heat  lost. 

Heat  and^life,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  are  inseparable. 
We  cannot  ^eli\  producing  a  certain  amount  of  heat  iiP^we  are 
to  go  on  living  at  all.      Now,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  we  wear 

1  Geddes  and  Thompson,  •  Evolution  of  Sex,'  1889. 
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tiotYies,  our  bodies  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  about  90°  Fahr, — that  is 
to'-,A\,  m  iiiL.lt  IS  practically  a  tropical  climate.  At  this  temperature 
t  of  heat  produced  in  the  body  is  in  excess  of  its  require- 
ments, even  when  that  production  is  as  small  as  is  compatible  with 
the  full  activity  of  our  cells.  This  means  thaE,avan  ir  a  tamptpature 
of  go°.  we  are  constantly  waj ting  a  certain  atnoupt.^it-heat.  Suppose, 
pow,  that  one  goes  into  the  tropical  regjons.  As  the  external 
temperature  rises,  the  amount  oF  heat  which  the  body  requires 
becomes  less  and  less;  but  already  as  little  is  being  piotJuced  as  is 
compatible  with  health,  so  that,  in  order  to  adjust  the  balance,  one 
not  try  to  diminish  the  production  by  eating  less  food,  but 
rather  to  increase  the  loss  by  wearing  thinner  clothes.  In  harmony 
with  this,  one  finds,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  consumption  of 
food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  Js  not  notably  less  than  that 
of  those  who  hve  in  the  temperate  zone.' 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  moves  from  a  temperate  to 
a  colder  latitude.  The  body  will  now  require  more  heat  to  keep  its 
temperature  up  to  the  normal  level,  and  the  first  method  had  recourse 
to  ia  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  is  by  economizing  waste, 
in  other  words,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  heat  lost.  In 
practice,  this  is  accomplished  by  an  increase  of  clothing.  If  the 
Weraal  temperature  falls  still  further,  however,  this  method  by 
If  becomes  inadequate,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  heat 


xluction  ;  it  is  only  ^hen  that  it  becomes  advisable  to 

'  During  the  whole  of  our  march,'  says  Sir  John  Franklin,  in 
describing  his  journeyings  in  the  Arctic  regions,  'we  experienced 
that  no  quantity  of  clothing  could  keep  us  warm  while  we  fasted,  but 
those  occasions  on  which  we  were  enabled  to  go  to  b^H  will?  fpH 

itnacfas  we  passed  the  night  in  a  warm  and  comfortable_nianner.' 
rtanslated  into  physiological  language,  this  means  that  the  demand 
heat  in  the  body  was  so  great  that  it  could  no  longer  be  met 
by  diminishing  loss,  but  that  the  deficit  had  to  be  made  up  by  an 
inctease  of  heat  production — «'.«.,  by  a  greater  consumption  of  food. 

What  form  the  increased  consumption  of  food  takes  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  little  moment.     All  that  is  really  necessary 

that  the  number  of  Calories  which  the  diet  is  capable  of  yielding 
ibotild  be  considerably  raised.    As  a  matter  of  con^Miience,  how- 


ever, and  in  order  b 


d  overfilling  the  stomach,  it  is  best  to  have 


e 


II  would  Mem.  however,  thai  the  diet  of  tropical  dwellers  usually  c 
llitit  Inn  rrnlfill  ftnil  \V  *"''  more  carhuhydrates.  especiallv  sugar,  than 
ci  llie  inliahitanu  of  cnldtr  leijioiii.     See  a  paper  by  Harvey  W,  \Viley, 
(.  tliu*,  Noveiuber  11.  1904. 
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recourse  to  fat  as  the  principal  source  of  the  extra  heat  required,  for 
fat  is  the  compactest  form  of  fuel  we  possess,  Carbab^drates  would 
serve  the  purpose  equally  well  as  far  as  the  cells  of  the  body  are 
concerned,  but  one  would  require  to  consume  more  than  twjse  as 
much  of  them  as  of  fat  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  heat. 
Besides,  in  very  cold  latitudes  carbohydrates  are  rot  so  easily 
obtained  as  fat.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  enormous  quantities 
of  blubber  which  the  Esquimaux  consumes,  as  much  as  20  pounds 
of  flesh  and  blubber,  we  are  credibly  informed,  being  eaten  in  the 
course  of  a  day  in  some  cases.  A  similar  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances on  the  part  of  Nature  is  seen  in  the  milk  nf  thp  wa)riis. 
which  contains  40  per  cent,  of  fat,  thus  supplying  the  young  wiih  an 
abundant  and  compact  source  o\  fuel,  and  enabling  them  to  maintain 
their  temperature  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  North. 

The  influence  of  aeason  on  the  amount  of  food  required  is  similar 
in  kind  to  the  influence  of  climate,  thou|^h  less  in  degree.  In  summer 
clothing  should  be  diminished  rather  than  food ;  in  winter  warmer 
clothing  should  be  worn,  but  the  amount  of  food,  and  especially  the 
proportion  of  fat  which  it  contains,  may  with  advantage  be  increased. 

Ranke  found '  that  in  order  to  keep  his  body-weipht  constant  he 
bgd  tu  eat  as  much  food  in  summer  as  in  winter.  In  the  iioL 
weather,  however,  tTie  inclination  to  eat  was  less,  and  if  he  followed 
his  apgetiie  the  fuel  value  of  his  3ie"t  fell  by  as  much  as  400  Calories 
per  day.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  disregarded  his  inclinations  and 
ate  enough  to  maintain  his  body-weight,  his  health  suffered,  a  result 
which  he  attributes  to  an  over-production  of  heat  in  the  body.  It 
would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that  a  slight  loss  of  weigji,^  during 
the  summer  months  is  inevitable.  Hirschfeld,  criticising  these 
results,^  IS  inclined  to  attribute  the  bad  effects  which  Ranke 
observed  to  follow  the  adoption  of  a  full  diet  In  hot  weather  to  an 
over-consumption  of  proteid  rather  than  to  the  richness  of  the  diet 
as  a  whole.  It  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  avoid  in  warm  weather 
what  have  already  been  described  as  the 'quick  fuels' — i.f.,  those 
nutritive  constituents  from  which  a  large  amount  of  heat  can  be 
produced  in  a  short  time,  especially  the  proteids.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  relatively  rich  in  fat, 
the  animal  foods  should  be  more  sparingly  consumed  in  summer, 
and  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matters  in  the  diet  relatively 
increased. 

'  ■  Der  Nahrungstiedarf  im  Winter  und  Sommer  des  gemassiBlen  Klima  '  {Ztil, 
f.  BMdgi'.  40,  p   iSa,  1900), 

'  '  Ueber  Emabrung  in  der  heissen  Jahreszeil  und  im  Warmen  Klima '  [Dcut. 
Hid,  fVoch.,  1902,  p  674). 


There  is  a.  widespread  impression  that  some  people  can  '  get  on* 
■  with  less  food  than  others,  even  allbougb  they  are  living  under 
identical  external  conditions.  We  hear  it  said  of  one  man  that  he  is 
alw-ays  eating,  and  yet  remains  thin  and  languid;  of  another,  that 
_  he  lives  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  and  yet  grows  hearty  and  fat. 
ft  To  a  large  extent  these  apparent  results  are  explicable  by  the 
H'differeDces  of  weight,  buiid,  and  shape  of  body,  which  we  have 
^nlieady  studied ;  but  even  giving  such  considerations  their  full 
^■weight,  there  remains  some  room  for  the  belief  that  some  people 
^neally  do  make    better  use   of  their  food  than    others.     To  use  a 

■  |K)pu]ar  phrase,  they  'put  it  into  a  better  skin.'  Scientific  evidence 
OD  this  point  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Remembering,  however, 
thai  the  utilization  of  food  is  a  function  of  living  protoplasm,  it  is  at 
(east  conceivable  that  in  some  persons  the  activity  of  the  cells  is 
greater  than  in  others,  and  leads  to  a  more  rapid  breaking  down  of 
food  and  a  greater  waste  of  heat.'  It  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
scientific  experiment  that  a  man  who  is  skilled  through  long  practice 
in  doing  any  particular  piece  of  muscular  work  will  do  it  with  less 
expenditure  of  bodily  material,  as  expressed  in  the  excretion  of 
carbonic  add  and  nitrogen,  than  a  novice.  In  other  words,  and  as 
hr  as  that  particular  kind  of  work  is  concerned,  the  former  is  a  more 
economical  machine  than  the  latter,  and  there  is  really  no  very 
apparent  reason  why  there  should  not  be  degrees  of  such  economy 

■  in  the  performance  of  all  the  functions  essential  to  life. 

H  The  inflneucfl  of  the  nervous  system  in  regulating  tissue  waste  must 
HaIso  be  borne  in  mind.  The  functions  of  nutrition  and  assimilation 
Hteem  in  some  mysterious  way  to  be  under  ilie  dominion  of  the 
^KCentral  nervous  system,  and  if  the  control  so  exercised  is 
Hdiminisried  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  increased  waste  of  tissue, 
^■jo^  ^s  there  is  in  a  paralj_sed  j.irnb.  But  the  degree  in  which 
Htbe  nervQgs  system  exercises  its  functions  differs  enormously  in 
BjigerePt  persons,  and  so  it  is  not  altogether  incredible  that  the 
*  decree  m  which  bodily  waste  is  controlled  may  differ  also. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  more  practical  fact  in  dietetics  than 
the  different  results  which  the  same  food,  either  in  quantity  or  in 

Ikhid,  produces  in  ditferent  piersons,  and  it  has  to  be  constantly  borne 
■D  mind  in  regulating  the  diet  of  the  sick.     A  study  of  the  habits 


■«lleT'  (Uetlin,  1901}. 


f  thU  view  Me  Rubner'i '  Beitrige  lur  Ernabning  im  Knaben- 
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of  different  nationalities  reveals  the  same  thing.     The  Ge|jg(^n  is 


• 


notoriously  a  larger  feeder  than  the  Frenchman,  a  fact  which  was 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  commissariat  arf'fllft^eTnents  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  Americans  certainly  consume  more  food  per  head 
than  Englishmen  in  the  same  conditions  of  life.  Even  granting, 
which  might  be  disputed,  that  the  output  of  work  and  energy  is 
greater  per  individual  in  America  than  in  Europe,  the  difference  is 
not  entirely  explained,  and  may  perhaps  rest  on  some  inherent  con- 
stitutional cause.  Anyhow,  a  consideration  of  facts  such  as  these 
should  warn  one  of  the  dangers  of  dogmatism  in  matters  of  diet. 
We  can  and  may  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  kind"  aSo^Sioun^nood 
required  under  different  circumstances,  but  we  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  when  we  come  to  apply  these  rules  to  individual 
cases.  In  the  matter  of  diet  every  man  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be 
a  law  unto  himself ;  but  be  should  draw  up  his  dietetic  code  mtelli- 
gently,  and  apply  it  honestly,  giving  due  heed  to  the  warnings  which 
Nature  is  sure  to  address  to  him  should  he  at  any  time  transgress. 

Having  considered  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  required  in 
health,  and  the  way  in  which  these  are  affected  by  various  bodily 
conditions  and  states  of  life,  we  may  now  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  general  effects  of  an  excessive  or  a  deficient  supply  of  food 
respectively. 

Overfeeding. — It  is,  perhaps,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
tendency  of  civilized  peoples,  and  especially  of  the  upper  classes  in 
civilized  society,  is  to  eat  too  much.  Feeding  is  pleasurable  as  well 
as  necessary,  and  when  the  necessities  of  the  body  have  been  sup- 
plied, the  process  is  apt  to  be  continued  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  which  it  affords.  Now,  a  moderate  excess  of  food  is  prob- 
ably harmless,  if  not  actually  beneficial.  It  is  not  safe  to  sail  too 
near  the  wind  in  matters  of  diet.  As  a  French  writer  has 
paradoxically  put  it :  *  Pour  avoir  assez  il  faut  avoir  trop.'  For  it 
is  well  to  have  some  reserve  in  the  body  which  can  be  called  upon 
if  one  is  compelled  for  any  reason  to  go  for  some  time  without  any 
food  at  all.  The  presence  of  such  a  reserve  can  only  be  insured  by 
the  habitual  consumption  of  rather  more  food  than  is  required  to 
meet  the  bare  necessities  of  the  body.  It  is  in  this  way,  too,  that 
the  occasional  indulgence  in  an  unusually  heavy  meal  can  be 
justified.  There  are  some,  for  instance,  who  see  in  the  large  Sunday 
dinner  of  the  workman  a  partial  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  whole 
week. 

Leaving  aside  the  consideration  of  this  surplus,  which  can  hardly 
be  described  as  an  excess,  one  has  to  look  at  the  results  of  acute  and 


chronic  overfeeding  separately.  The  injurious  effects  of  consuming 
a  great  excess  of  food  at  one  time  ace  local  rather  than  remote. 
They  ^U  chiefly  upon  the  digestive  organs.  The  overburdened 
Stomach  may  relieve  itself  by  vomiting,  or,  if  the  food  is  passed  on 
into  the  intestine,  it  is  apt  to  undergo  decomposition  before  it  is  all 
absorbed,  and  be  carried  off  by  diarrhoea.  That  these  effects  may 
Sometitnes  be  sufficiently  severe  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  people 
have  been  known  to  die  of  a  '  surfeit,'  though  in  modern  days  such  a 
result  must  be  regarded  as  very  rare,  always  excepting  those  instances 
in  which  even  moderate  overloading  of  the  stomach  may  have  too 
IBucb  bampered  the  action  of  a  feeble  heart. 

If  the  process  of  absorption  goes  on  too  rapidly  for  assimilation  to 
keep  pace  with  it,  the  blood  seems  to  be  able  to  rid  itself  of  some,  at 
least,  of  the  surplus  products  of  digestion  by  aid  of  the  kidneys. 
'Thus,  a  great  excess  of  proteid  in  the  food  may  give  rise  to  transient 
.lUbuminuna,  ffBile  sugar  may  temporarily  appear  In  tne  linnF^fter 
m  extravagant  consumption  of  carbohydrates.  This  method  of 
adjusting  the  balance,  however,  seems  to  be  one  which  is  but 
•eldom  bad  recourse  to. 

The  general  results  of  habitual  or  chronic  overfeeding  are  more 
tosidious,  and  seem  to  vary  with  the  nutritive  ingredient  which  is 
specially  indulged  in.  If  this  be  carbohydrate  or  fat,  the  surplus  is 
amply  stored  up  in  the  forih  of  fat,  and  obesity  results.  In  the  case 
of  nroiek^  g^j-l)  f Iflrflf f  |^  l^'pfi^v  possible,  for  so  great  is  the  tendency  ' 

lay  on '  ^imteitj  [yr  v/i^Y  ^hf^rtnerind-;.  unless  the  process  of  growth 


rt  per 
iually 


is  still  going  on.  What  usually  appears  to  happen  is  that  the 
Buq>lus  proteid  is  split  up  into  twg_Egrtions,  one  of  which  contains 
nKteT^nBe'SrEonan^^robabiy  converted  into  fat  and  stored  in 
that  form,  while  the  nitrogen-containing  part  is  broken  down,  but 
Dot,  perhaps,  very  rapidly  and  completely  ;  so  that  the  products  which 
represent  the  intermediate  steps  in  its  destruction  circulate  for  some 
lime  in  the  blood  before  being  excreted  in  the  form  of  urea.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  these  products  are  concerned  in  the  production  of 
such  conditions  as  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  high 
arterial  tension,  gout,  and  rheumatism  ;  but  that  is  a  point  on  which 
il  IS  not  yet  advisable  to  speak  very  dogmatically.  It  must  be 
membered,  loo,  in  this  connection  that  an  excess  of  proteid  sparers 
I  the  blood  may  produce  very  similar  results  to  an  excess  of 
[■"jjjffi  i'"if    by    shielding    the    latter   from   complete    and    rapid 

JJuAtrbadhif. — It  is  astonishing  how  long  the  body  can  go  without 


^' 


u^" 


food  provided  a  due  supply  of  water  is  obtainatjle.  Lunatics  have 
been  known  to  refuse  food  for  four  or  five  weeks  at  a  stretch,  and 
the  experience  of  professional  fasters  shows  that  long  periods  of 
■ation  can  be  borne  with  impunity.  Experiment,  indeed,  has 
shown  that  it  is  only  wlu-n  the  \\eii;lit  of  the  lioJy  has  fallgfl ifl-oae- 

It  is  well  to  remember  these  facts  when  dealing  with  cases  ofjtiU*- 
disease.  A  doctor  is  very  apt  to  flatter  himself  that  he  is  keeping  a 
patient  alive  by  rectal  feeding,  for  example,  when  all  the  time  the 
patient  is  really  living  on  his  own  tissues.  Nor  need  one  be  unduly 
alarmed  if  a  well  nourished  patient  is  unable  to  take  any  food  at  all 
for  a  few  days.  His  own  reserves  will  be  able  to  tide  him  over  the 
emergency  without  much  injury. 

Of  chronic  or  habitual  underfeeding  as  a  whole  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  it  is  more  injurious  than  the  opposite  condition  of  intem- 
perance in  food.  One  has  to  recognise  also  that  a  relative  lack  of 
one  nutritive  constituent  is  probably  commoner  than  a.  deficiency  of 
all,  or,  in  other  words,  that  an^J^^yj^yig^^jist  is  n^or^&e^uently 
met  with  than  one  which  is  defective  all  round.  As  nitrogen  is  the 
element  of  which  the  body  is  mainly  built  up,  a  hrt"  "'  pmlci^  in  the 
food  seems  to  be  more  injurious  than  a  shortcoming  in  resp>ect  of 
carbohydrate  or  fat.  As  this  point  has  already  been  referred  to 
(p.  23),  it  need  only  be  repeated  here  that  an  insufficient  supply  of 
proteid  leads  to  imperfect  tissue  repair,  more  especially,  perhaps,  of 
the  muscles  and  blood  ;'  that  it  causes  the  body  to  become  unduly 
watery,  whence  the  pallor  and  puffiness  of  the  underfed ;  and  that 
the  combined  effect  of  these  results  is  to  produce  a  lowering 
of  the  power  of  resistance  to  unfavourable  influences,  inciudin 
disease.* 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  merely  because  a  man  is  &t  he  1 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  underfed.     On  the  contrary,  obesity  is  ■ 
quite  compatible  with  an  insufficient  supply  of_ftifrpgeni^tfS  nutri- 
ment,  and  many  of  the  most  inti'flCrabfe'CECBes  of  corpulence — tho 
namely,  in  which  the  patient  is  nalij  and  flahhy  as  well  as  fat^; 
just  those  in  which  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body  are  to  be 
regarded  as  being  in  a  state  of  imperfect  formation  and  repair.     It 

'  For  evperi mental  evidence,  see  Subboiio,  Ztitsck.  fur  Biologit,  viL,  1871, 
p.  185. 

•  For  information  on  the  part  played  by  habitual  underfeeding  in  the  produc- 
tion of  physical  deterioration,  see  evidence  by  the  writer  and  others  in  the  Report 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  (London :  Eyrs 


is  probably  for  this  reason  that  fat  persons  often  stand  deglgtory 
measures,  such  as  purgjng  and  bleeding, 
in  appearance  not  so  wel!  nourished. 

The  effects  of  insufficient  feeding  in  din 
have  already  been  alluded  to  (p.  49),  and 
some  episodes  of  the  American  Civil  Wa 

which  has  been  provided  by  FHnl.^  Its  effects  in  producing  liability 
to  disease  were  well  illustrated  in  the  outbreaks  of  relapsing  fever 
and  typhus  which  followed  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland"  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  similar  results  have  repeatedly  been  wit- 
India  and  elsewhere,  fevsr  and  plague  dogging  the  fop^-  _ 
Btpn';  of  far^inp.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  exposure  to 
infection  is  specially  apt  to  be  dangerous  on  an  empty  stomach,  as, 
for  example,  before  breakfast,  a  fact  which  it  is  specially  important 
for  members  of  our  profession  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  seems  to  find  a  specially  favourable  soil  in 
ill-nourisfaed  persons.  The  association  between  bad  feeding  and 
such  diseases  as  phthisis  and  scrofula  is  well  established,  whUa 
an  improvement  in  nutrition  is  not  infrequently  followed  by 
their  cure.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  diabetics,  who  live  in  a 
chronic  state  of  partial  starvation,  are  so  liable  to  tuberci^osis,  and 
tall  mMl,  who,  for  reasons  already  discussed,  have  leE^,itfod  to  sp«rfe 
than  their  fellows  of  less  stature,  are  believed  to  be  more  subject  to 
consumption  than  the  latter  are. 

Epidemic  ophthalmia  is  another  disease  which  seems  prone  to 
select  the  underfed  as  its  victims,  and  it  mij;ht  be  well  when  it 
breaks  out,  as  it  is  so  apt  to  do,  among  the  children  of  Poor  Law 
schools  and  other  public  institutions,  to  look  more  to  the  possibility 
of  defective  diet  and  less  to  overcrowding  as  the  cause. 

It  is  considerations  such  as  these  which  entitle  one  to  regard  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  has  done  so  much  to  cheapen  food 
in  this  country,  as  a  hygienic  quite  as  much  as  an  economic  measure, 
and  the  diminished  death-rate  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  tbs 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  may  have  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  one  commonly  thinks." 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  large  sections  of  the  com- 

•  'PhytiolOfff  of  Man,'  New  York,  1867,  p.  35. 

»  See  Ljfc  of'^William  Slokes  in  '  Masleia  of  Medicins  '  Series,  p.  no  it  uq. 

•  For  pariiculftrs  of  ihe  enotmous  all-round  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  it)  Ihe  sbundiuice  and  variety  of  Ihe  diet  of  agricullurai  labourers  in  this 
cooDtry  in  the  last  hall-ceniury.seeapaper  on  '  Agricultural  Wages  in  England  and 
Wala  during  the  Last  Fifty  Years.' by  A.  Wilson  FojU/mii-if,  Roy.  SliiUst.  Sac.  66, 
Jotie,  1903).     Similar  information  will  be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  '  Lalxtur 
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munity  in  this  country  are  still  habitually  underfed.  Observations 
on  the  diet  of  labourers  in  Edinburgh  ^  showed  that  it  contained  on 
an  average  only  1077  grammes  of  proteid,  as  against  the  standard  of 
125  grammes,  and  an  energy  value  of  only  3,228  Calories,  as  opposed 
to  the  3,500  believed  to  be  necessary  for  a  man  doing  a  moderate 
amount  of  muscular  work.  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree's  inquiries  into 
the  diet  of  a  corresponding  class  in  York'  yielded  similar  results,  the 
energy  value  being  17  per  cent.,  and  the  proteid  average  no  less  than 
29  per  cent,  below  standard  requirements.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
more  extended  studies  on  similar  lines  to  these.*  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  defects  above  indicated  are  due  not  so 
much  to  poverty  as  to  ignorance ;  not  to  buying  too  little  food, 
but  to  buying   the  wrong  articles.     The  Edinburgh  investigators 

.  were  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  improve  the  dietary  of  the 
.^-  labouring  classes  the  following  principles  should  be  instilled  into 
them : 

i^V  ,  I.  That  a  diet  of  tea  ^d  by^d  or  of  tea,  bread,  and  butter  (the 
ig>V-* ''''    I^zy  diet)  is  ^»il]^y 

2.  That  the  faults  of  the  tea  and  bread  diet  can  be  corrected  by 
the  free  use  of  meat,  eggs,  or  other  animal  food,  but  that  this  mode 
of  correction  is  expensive, 

3.  That  the  faults  can  also  be  corrected  by  the  free  use  of  oatmeal 
with  milk,  or  of  peas  or  beans,  without  extra  cost.  ^ 

The  bad  effects  of  underfeeding  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  young, 
for  the  greater  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  body  for  food,  the  more 
severely  is  any  deficiency  felt.*  The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  as  old 
as  Hippocrates,  who  devoted  a  special  aphorism  to  the  statement  of 
it.  ^Old  men,'  it  runs,  *  bear  want  of  food  best ;  then  those  that  are 
y  adults ;  youths  bear  it  least,  most  especially  children,  and  of  them 
the  most  lively  are  the  least  capable  of  enduring  it.' 

and  Protection,'  edited  b^  H.  W.  Massingham  (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1903). 
For  statistics  on  the  fall  m  the  price  of  food  in  recent  years,  see  Memoranda,  etc. , 
on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industrial  Conditions  (London:  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  1903). 

*  Loc.  cit. 

^  '  Poverty  :  A  Study  of  Town  Life  '  (London :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1903, 
new  edition,  p.  234). 

'  For  earlier  studies  of  diets  in  this  country,  in  which,  however,  the  carbon 
and  nitrogen  standard  was  employed,  see  '  On  the  Dietaries  of  Scotch  Agricultand 
Labourers '  and  *  On  the  Economic  Condition  of  the  English  Agricnltoral 
Labourer,'  by  Robert!  Hutchison,  F.R.S.E.  {Trans,  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland,  1867  and  1871).  Also  Oliver,  •  The  Diet  of  Toil,"  a 
paper  read  at  tne  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  Buda-Pesth,  Sep- 
tember, 1894. 

*  See  '  Feeding  in  Relation  to  the  Health  of  the  Young.'  by  James  Niven,  M.A.y 
M.B.  (London  and  Manchester:  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  1904). 


UNDERFEEDING 

TTie  remote  results  of  undgt£eeding  are  not  less  injurious  than  its 
more  immediate  effects.  Amongst  such  results,  impairment  of 
digesUve  power  is  very  conspicuous.^  The  danger  ofstiiffing  a 
starving  man  is  notorious,  but  even  in  chronic~~un3erieeding  the 
saingireaJienlB'g  of  the  digestive  organs  is  observed.  It  is  often  seen 
in  dysQtffftics.  The  more  their  nutrition  laifs  through  not  eating, 
tba  less  they  are  able  to  digest,  and  the  first  step  in  curing  their 
slomach  troubles  must  often  be  in  the  direction  of  compelling  them 
to  eat  more. 

Another  of  these  remote  dangers  is  in  the  influence  of  imperfect 
feeding  upon  the  mind.  1  refer  not  merely  to  a  lowering  of  mental 
power,  but  to  that  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  discomfort,  and  depres- 
sion, culminating  sometimes  in  madness  and  hallucinations,  which 
imperfect  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  apt  to  produce. 

'  A  hungry  man  is  an  angry  man,'  and  the  proverbial  good 
nature  of  the  Englishman  may,  perhaps,  be  associated  with  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  is  full  fed.  The  dangers  here  alluded  to  have 
been  eloquently  described  by  Dr.  King  Chambers' in  the  following 
passage,  with  which  I  may  close  this  chapter ; 

'Deficient  diet,  like  all  morbid  conditions,  both  corporeal  and 
mental,  is  a  vitiating  and  degenerating  influence.  Famine  is  naturally 
the  mother  of  crimes  and  vices,  not  only  of  such  sort  as  will  satiate 
the  gnawing  desire  for  food,  but  of  general  violence  and  lawlessness, 
ill-temper,  avarice,  lust,  and  cruelty. 

•The  love  of  purposeless  destruction  exhibited  by  the  Parisian 
Communists  in  our  own  day  may  be  fairly  credited  to  deficient 
food.  No  well-fed  people  could  have  wrecked  the  Vend6me  Column 
or  burnt  the  Town  Hall  and  Tuileries,  of  which  they  were  so 
proud.  They  were  like  hungry  children  smashing  their  dolls.  And 
Thucydides,  Boccaccio,  and  Defoe  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  hideous 
wickedness  exhibited  at  Athens,  Florence,  and  London  during  their 
kmioe- fevers.  The  exceptional  instances  are  those  where  individuals 
or  tiations  have  conquered  by  courage  and  self-restraint  their  natural 
selnsbness,  and  have  made  the  interests  of  others  paramount  to 
their  own.  Am  I  blinded  by  love  of  my  country,  or  may  1 
justly  quote  the  history  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  as  a  case 
is  point  ?* 

t  It  b  an  Imeresling  qoesiion  whether  the  effect, of  town  life  in   impaJring   '  ^ 
*f-*""^  UnVf"  ™*y  oot  be  partly  responsible  for  thV^jMu;^  underfetQing  so    ^ 
onen  found  la  Ibe  ioduslrial  geclioo  of  iirBSfl  f thibuDiUes    It  is  pci5sil)lei  \a  other 
words,  Ibat  the  iowd  worker  may  in  many  cases  be  incapable  of  digesting  euaugh 

tlo  keep  bim  in  an  idea]  ilale  of  physical  efficiency. 
'MuiimI  of  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease,'  second  edition,  iSye,  p.  23J, 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ANIMAL    FOODS 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  dealt  with  foods  in  general.  We 
have  studied  the  nature  and  uses  of  their  nutritive  constituents,  the 
standards  by  which  one  judges  of  their  relative  values,  the  amount 
of  food  required  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  state  of  health,  and  the 
directions  in  which  this  amount  must  be  modified  in  accordance 
with  various  influences  and  conditions.  We  have  also  glanced  at 
the  general  results  of  over  and  under  feeding.  In  this  and  a  number 
of  succeeding  chapters  we  shall  undertake  the  study  of  individual 
foods  in  detail,  and  in  dealing  with  each  shall  consider  (i)  its  physical 
structure  and  chemical  composition  ;  (2)  its  behaviour  in  the  stomach 
and  intestine ;  (3)  its  nutritive  value  in  the  body ;  (4)  its  true  economic 
worth. 

We  may  begin  our  studies  with  foods  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom;  but  it  will  be  well  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the 
general  characters  of  the  group  as  a  whole  until  we  are  in  a  position 
to  contrast  them  with  the  vegetable  foods. 

A  convenient  classification  of  the  animal  foods  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Meat,  including  the  several  varieties  of  butcher's  meat,  poultry, 
game,  and  *  offal.* 

2.  Gelatin  and  the  foods  prepared  from  it  (jellies)« 

3.  Soups,  beef-extracts  and  beef-pxjwders,  beef-tea  and  beef-juices. 

4.  Fish  and  its  allies. 

5.  Milk  and  its  derivatives,  including  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 

6.  Eggs. 

I.  Meat. 

We  may  look  first  at  the  physical  stractim  or  architecture  of 
meat  (Fig.  4). 

If  one  examines  a  piece  of  boiled  meat,  it  will  be  found  that  it  can 
easily  be  torn  into  a  number  of  long,  stringy  fibres.    On  micro- 
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Kopic  exammation,  these  would  be  found  to  be  made  up  in  their 
I  torn  of  bundles  of  microscopic  tubes,  known  to  the  histologist  as 
I  muscle  fibres.     The  hbres  vary  in  length  in  different  kinds  of  meat 
Sometimes  they  are  short,  as  in  the  breast 
of  a    chicken ;    at   other    times    they    are 
much  longer,  as  in  the  leg  of  a  crab  ;  and 
the  shorter  they  are,  the  more  tender  and 
easiiy  digested  the  meat  is.     Meat  should 
be  cut  or  carved  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  hbres.     It  is  then  more  easily 
chewed,  and,   the   contents   of  the    tubes 
1    being   exposed,  the    flavour    is   increased, 
while  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  is 
facilitated. 
The  wails  of  the  tubes  consist  of  an 
_C   albuminoid  substance  (elastin),  while  the 
connective  tissue  which  holds  together  the 
fibres   is   chiefly  composed  of  a    material 
called  'collagen,'  which  yields  gelatin  on 
boiling.     The  older  an  animal  is,  and  the 
more  work  its  muscles  have  had  to  per- 
form, the  denser  is  the  connective  tissue 
and  the   thicker    the  walls  of    the   tubes. 
The  latter  fact  was  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Kitchiner   in  his  'Cook's  Oracle.' 
Rg.  '  That    exercise     produces    strength    and 
THE  firmness  of  fibre,'  he  says,  'is  excellently 
exemplified    in    the    woodcock    and 
'   partridge.      The    former    flies    most,    the 
latter  walks  ;  the  wing  of  the  woodcock  is 
always  very  tough,  of  the  partridge  very   tender ;    hence  the  old 
doggerel  distich : 


Embedded  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fibres  is  a  variable 
■mount  of  fat.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  entirely  absent — e.g.,  in  most 
fcrms  of  game  and  in  the  breast  of  the  chicken ;  at  other  times  the 
amount  of  fat  so  placed  is  quite  abundant.  This  is  the  case  in  pvork, 
ID  highly-fattened  beef  or  mutton,  and  in  swimming  birds,  such  as 
Ihe  duck  and  goose,  which  require  a  large  store  of  fat,  both  to  lighten 
I  tfae  body  and  as  a  source  of  heat.     A  large  amount  <)i  fat  tends  to 


'./• 


■  toe  body  and 
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diminish  the  digestibility  of  meat,  apparently  by  forming  a  sort  of 
waterproof  coating  around  the  fibres  and  hindering  their  solution  by 
the  gastric  juice,  and  it  is  notorious  that  pork,  duck,  and  goose  are 
rather  indigestible  forms  of  flesh. 

The  contents  of  the  microscopic  tubes  or  masde  fibres  consist  of 
water  holding  in  solution  proteids,  salts,  and  the  substances  known 
as  '  extractives,'  the  whole  constituting  muscle-juice.  The  younger 
the  animal,  the  more  water  does  its  flesh  contain,  and  the  lower  is 
its  nutritive  value.  This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  German 
saying,  '  Calf-meat  is  half-meat.' 

The  chief  proteids  which  the  juice  contains  are  myosin,  muscle 
albumin,  and  haemoglobin,  the  first  being  the  most  important. 
Myosin  has  the  property  of  clotting  after  death,  the  hardening  of 
the  muscle  which  results  being  known,  it  will  be  remembered,  as 
rigor  mortis,  or  death-stiffening.  Meat  in  that  condition  is  tough, 
and  accordingly,  if  tenderness  is  desired,  the  meat  should  be  eaten 
•either  immediately  after  the  animal  is  killed,  and  before  rigor  mortis 
has  had  time  to  set  in,  or  else  it  should  be  allowed  to  hang  till  the 
rigor  has  passed  off.  The  disappearance  of  rigor  is  due  to  a  re- 
solution of  the  myosin  by  the  development  of  acids,*  and  to  a  partial 
digestion  of  it  by  the  traces  of  pepsin  which  muscle  contains.  The 
process  must  be  regarded  as  an  early  stage  of  putrefaction,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  if  the  meat  be  allowed  to  hang  for  some  time  long^ 
it  becomes  *  high.' 

The  acids  which  develop  in  meat  on  hanging  aid  the  gelatinization 
-of  the  connective  tissue  which  occurs  on  boiling,  and  also  improve 
its  flavour  by  removing  the  rather  insipid  flatness  of  taste  which 
characterizes  very  fresh  meat.  In  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have 
undergone  great  muscular  exertion  immediately  before  being  killed 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  present  even  at  the  time  of 
-death.  Hence  the  fl^sh  of  hunted  animals  is  of  a  superior  flavour, 
and  in  less  humane  ages  and  countries  attempts  have  been  made  to 
develop  this  flavour  in  domestic  animals  artificially  by  urging  them 
to  frantic  exertions  before  slaughter.  Another  way  of  producing 
these  effects  by  artificial  means  is  by  soaking  the  meat  in  vinegar 
and  water  for  a  short  time.  This  is  found  to  improve  the  flavour  of 
fresh  meat,  as  well  as  its  tenderness.  It  is  partly  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  use  of  vinegar  favours  the  digestibility  of  the  hard  muscles 
of  the  crab  and  lobster. 

The  amount  of  hemoglobin,  or  red  colouring  matter,  in  the  juice 
Araries  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  meat,  and  is  usually  less  in 

^  Sarcolactic  acid  and  acid  phosphates. 


'  ftmount  in  that  obtained  from  young  animals.  It  is  of  importai 
as  containing  iron.  HsemoglobiQ  is  also  found  in  the  small  blood- 
vessels which  form  a  network  around  the  fibres  of  meal.  In  animals- 
which  have  heen  bled  to  death  it  is  much  diminished  in  amount  or 
altogether  removed  ;  hence  the  pallor  of  veal. 

The  chief  mineral  Babstances  found  in  the  juice  of  meat  are  phos- 
phoric acid  aud  potash.  Meat  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  these  valuable  building  materials  in  the  diet, 
and  if  they  are  insutScienlly  supplied,  the  muscles  are  flabby  and 
badly  developed. 

Last,  but  not  least,  of  the  substances  contained  in  solution  in  the 
juice  of  meat  are  the  extractives.  These  are  so  called  because  they 
can  be  '  extracted  '  from  meat  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and  are 
^miliar  to  everyone  as  the  dark  brown,  sticky  material  which  con- 
sliiutes  the  chief  part  of  Liebig's  Extract.  We  shall  have  much  to 
learn  about  these  extractives  later  on,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that 
their  exact  chemical  nature  is  to  a  large  extent  unknown,  that  they 
have  DO  nutritive  value,  but  are  of  importance  as  being  the  chief 
cause  of  the  characteristic  taste  of  meat,  and  that,  therefore,  when 
they  are  removed,  as  they  are,  for  example,  on  prolonged  boiling^ 
the  meat  becomes  flavourless  and  insipid.  Further,  it  would  appear 
that  the  eliaracteriatic  flaToois  of  the  difTerent  kinds  of  meat  are  due 
to  minute  differences  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  extractives 
preseot.  The  age  of  the  animal  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  fed  are 
of  great  importance  in  this  connection.  The  flesh  of  full-grown 
animals  is  richer  in  extractives  and  has  a  fuller  flavour  than  the 
fiesh  of  those  which  are  immature,  which  explains  why  we  eat 
Ijunb  with  mint  sauce  and  add  spices  to  veal.  The  influence  of 
feedii^.  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  illustrated  by  all  forms  of  game. 
The  flash  of  wild  rabbit?,  which  eat  aromatic  herbs,  especially 
thjme,  has  a  much  finer  flavour  than  that  of  rabbits  which  are  fed 
by  band,  and  a  slice  of  wild  duck  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  more 
tasty  morsel  than  a  piece  of  the  bird  reared  in  a  farmyard.  Every- 
one knows,  too.  how  ■  fishy'  sea-birds  taste,  how  superior  hill 
mutton  is  to  its  tumip-fed  substitute,  and  how  in  grouse  or  caper- 
cailzie one  can  detect,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  the  aroma  of  the 
healher-tops  or  pinewoods  amongst  which  these  birds  live. 

The  chemical  composition  of  meat  varies  considerably,  depending  as 

ildoeson  the  particular  'cut' examined,  on  the  breed  of  the  animal,  and 

on  the  degree  towhich  it  has  been  fattened.   It  must  be  noted,  also,that 

by  no  means  the  whole  of  ordinary  butcher's  meal  consists  of  edible 

L  natter,  a  large  part  being  made  up  of  bone,  gristle,  t 


:ndon,  and 
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other  inedible  portions.     In  an  average  piece  of  meat  these  wigti 

matters  may  be  reckoned  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the 

proportions  of  the  constituents  in  the  edible  part  are  about  as 

follows  (Kdnig) : 

Water         75  to  77  per  cent 

Muscle  fibres  •  •  • .  13  to  z8  „ 
Connective  tissue  ••  ••  2  to  5  ,, 
Fat   ..         ..         ••         ••      it0  3  ,, 

Ash 0-8  to  z*8     M 

Extractives \  „ 

Other  analyses  represent  the  proportions  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stances present  thus : 


100  Parts  ofLtam  Betf  without  VisibU 
Fat  {Bischoff  and  Voit). 

Proteid 18-36 

Gelatin Z'64 

Fat           090 

Extractives         ••        ••  z-90 

Ash z'30 

Water 75'9o 


zoo  Parts  of  Dry  Substanei 
{Rubner). 

Syntonin.  myosin,  and  gelatin   70'Z 
Haemoglobin  and  semm  albu- 
min      8*57 

Muscle  albumin  ••        ••    313 

Extractives 12*68 

Ash        ..         ..         ..         ..     5*50 


The  effects  of  fiittening  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  composition  of  lean,  mediiun,  and  very  fat  beef  are  stated  in 
round  numbers : 


Watir, 

NitrogiHOus  Matt$r} 

Fat, 

Ash, 

Lean.. 

•  • 

765 

21 

x'5 

1 

Medium 

•  • 

73 

20'5 

5*5 

1 

Very  fat 

. . 

53 

17 

29 

I 

The  chief  points  to  note  in  this  table  are :  (i)  The  large  amount 
of  water  which  meat  contains.  About  three-quarters  of  its  total 
weight  is  made  up  of  water,  or,  stated  otherwise,  i  pound  of 
meat  contains  |  pound  water  and  ^  pound  of  nutriment  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  the  flesh  of  young  animals  is  relatively 
richest  in  water.  (2)  The  relation  between  water  and  fat.  The 
more  there  is  of  the  latter  present,  the  less  there  is  of  the  former ;  in 
other  words,  when  fat  is  deposited  in  a  muscle,  it  replaces  water,  and 
not  proteid,  and  so  the  gain  in  nutritive  value  is  an  absolute  one, 
and  is  not  attained  at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents. The  above  analyses  refer  especially  to  beef ;  the  compxjsi- 
tion  of  the  other  commoner  sorts  of  meat  and  some  varieties  of 
game  may  be  graphically  represented  as  follows  :^ 

^  *  Nitrogenous  matter  *  is  the  figure  obtained  by  multiplying  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  100  parts  by  6*25  ;  i.e.,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  all  proteid.  In  reality 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  form  of  extractives,  the 
amount  of  which  can  be  calculated  by  multiplying  their  nitrogen  by  3*  12 
(Stutzer's  factor). 

*  Most  of  the  analyses  from  which  the  diagram  is  constructed  are  by  Kdnig 
and  Stutzer.    The  analysis  of  lamb  is  from  Atwater.  that  of  bacon  from  Church. 
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It  must  be  clearly  realized  that  these  results  are  merely  approxi- 
mative, and  may  vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  Thus,  in  very 
young  calves  the  amount  of  water  in  the  flesh  may  be  80  instead  of 
only  71  per  cent.  The  relative  proportions  of  gelatin  and  proteid 
also  fluctuate  considerably.  The  proportion  of  the  former  is  highest 
in  the  flesh  of  young  animals — hence  the  value  of  veal  as  a  basis  for 
soups — and  is  lowest  in  game.  As  regards  the  amount  of  the 
extractives,  but  few  data  are  available,  but  the  general  impression 
that  the  red  meats  are  richest  in  these  constituents  would  appear  to 
be  erroneous.  This  is  of  some  importance,  as  the  belief  has  given 
rise  to  the  practice  of  forbidding  the  red  meats  to  patients  who  suffer 
from  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  (see  also  p.  530). 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  structure  and  composition 
of  meats  in  their  raw  state,  and  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to 
the  changes  which  are  effected  in  them  by  cooking.  The  full  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  may  be  conveniently  deferred  to  another 
chapter  (Chapter  XXII.),  but  at  present  one  may  note  that  the  general 
effect  of  cooking  on  the  structure  of  meat  is  (i)  to  loosen  the  fibres  by 
converting  the  connective  tissue  which  holds  them  together  into 
gelatin,  and  (2)  to  remove  some  of  the  fat,  the  exact  proportion 
lost  depending  on  its  melting-point,  and  being  higher  in  cake-fed 
than  in  pasture-reared  animals. 

The  chief  effect  of  cooking  on  the  chemical  composition  of  meat  is 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  water  which  it  contains.  This  results, 
curiously  enough,  even  when  the  meat  is  boiled.  This  is  important, 
for  it  means  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  nutritive  value  of 
cooked,  as  compared  with  raw,  meat,  a  result  which  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  follows  the  cooking  of  vegetables  (p.  399).  In 
consequence  of  this  loss  of  water,  an  ordinary  plateful  of  cooked 
meat,  weighing  4  ounces,  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  5  ounces 
of  raw  meat.  Another  effect  of  cooking  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  meat  is  the  removal  of  part  of  the  extractives.  This  is  most 
marked  when  boiling  is  the  method  employed,  but  it  also  occurs  to 
a  considerable  extent  even  in  roasting.  Some  of  the  salts  are  also 
dissolved  out  by  boiling,  and  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  cooking  removes  some  fat  as  well.  These  general  effects 
of  cooking  are  illustrated  in  the  following  analyses  by  Konig  of  a 
piece  of  meat  before  and  after  cooking :  * 

^  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  *  Experiments  on  Losses  in 
Cooking  Meat,'  by  H.  S.  Grindley  and  Timothv  Mojonnier,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bull.  No.  141, 1904. 
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The  following  results  were  got  by  Tankard. '  They  represent  the 
composition  of  various  kinds  of  meat  cut  from  the  cold  roast  joint, 
and  wholly  edible.  They  include  such  a  proportion  of  fat  as  would 
be  commonly  helped  and  eaten  with  the  leao,  but  are  exclusive  of 
skin,  gravy,  and  dripping : 
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Taking  Kijnig's  figures,  the  composition 
of  raw  and  boiled  beef  may  be  graphically 
compared  as  in  Fig.  6. 

2.  Digestibility  and  Absorption  op 

Meat. 
All  solid  foods  are  digested  in  the  stomach 
in  a  physical  sense  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
reduced  to  a  fluid  or  pulp,  in  which  condition 
alone  they  are  able  to  pass  on  into  the  in- 
testine. But  meat  is  a  food  the  main  share 
in  the  chemical  digestion  of  which  also  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  stomach  ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
chief  nutritive  constituent  (proteid)  is  there 
got  into  a  form  fit  for  absorption.  Now,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  greater 
the  extent  to  which  the  chemical  digestion  of 
a  food  goes  on  in  the  stomach,  the  easier 
does  its  mechanical  digestion  prove.  Hence, 
although  meat  makes  considerable  demands 
uice,  it  does  not  throw  any 
the  mechanical  resources  of 
Iv   269.  *ecand  edilioQ.  1B9S. 
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the  stomach,  and  for  that  reason  it  must  be  regarded  as  among  the 
more  easily  digested  of  the  solid  foods. 

The  first  change  which  takes  place  during  the  difestion  of  meat 
is  that  the  fibres  swell  up  and  become  softened ;  their  colour  then 
changes  to  a  grayish-yellow ;  they  fall  apart,  and  the  mass  becomes 
pulpy.  Last  of  all,  the  individual  fibres  split  up  either  into  longi- 
tudinal threads  or  transversely  into  discs.  It  will  be  evident  that 
the  ease  with  which  these  changes  can  occur  must  depend  on  many 
conditions.  The  harder  and  denser  the  connective  tissue  which 
holds  together  the  fibres,  the  less  readily  will  they  separate,  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  fat  between  the  fibres,  the  less  readily  can  the 
gastric  juice  act  upon  the  latter,  hence  the  indigestibility  of  tough 
and  fat  meats.  The  longer  and  thicker  the  individual  fibres,  the 
more  slowly  are  they  split  up;  hence  the  improvement  in  the 
digestibility  of  tough  meat  which  results  from  breaking  up  the  fibres 
by  pounding  the  meat  across  its  cut  ends.  The  inflnence  of  cooUng 
also  is  of  great  importance.  It  has  been  found  by  experiments  on 
man^  that  3^  ounces  (a  small  helping)  of  beef  disappears  completely 
from  the  stomach  in  the  following  times,  depending  on  the  method 
by  which  it  has  been  cooked : 


Raw  . .        . , 
Half  boiled  . . 
Wholly  boflfed 
Half  roasted 
Wholly  roasted 


•  • 


2  hoan. 

3  •• 

3  M 

4  •• 


Artificial  experiments  outside  the  body  corroborate  these  results. 
Popoff  ^  found  that  the  proportions  digested  in  a  given  time  were  as 
follows : 

Raw  •  100  parts. 

Boiled        83*4  „ 

Smoked      ••         ..         ••       71      •» 
Boiled  and  smoked         •  •      60*6  „ 

Stutzer*  found  that,  of  loo  parts,  there  is  dissolved  in  half  an  hour: 

Raw.  Boiled. 

By  weakly  acid  juice  .  •         • .     89- 2  per  cent.        387  per  cent. 
By  normal  juice  ..         ..     969        ..  79-3 

Similar  experiments  by  Chittenden  and  Cummins^  confirm  these 
conclusions,  and  the  only  experiments  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
which  resulted  differently  were  some  by  Uffelmann*  on  a  boy  with  a 
gastric  fistula,  in  whom  it  was  found  that  raw  meat  was  digested 

*  lessen,  Zeit.  fur  Biologit,  xix.  129,  1883. 

•  Fopoff,  Zeit.  fur  Phvsiol.  Chemie,  xiv.  524,  1890. 

■  Weyl's  '  Handbuch  der  Hygiene/  Bd.  iii.,  p.  216. 

*  American  Chemical  Journal,  vi.  318,  1884-85. 

•  Deut.  Arclnv.  fiir  Klin.  Med.,  xx   535.  1877. 


r  ibore  slowly  than  roast,  although  the  fibres  of  the  latter  fell 
rapidly. 
On  the  whole,  one  may  conclude  that  most  forms  of  cooking  tend 
O  lessen  the  digestibility  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  a  conclusion  which 
Ipplies,  almost  without  exception,  to  all  forms  of  animal  food,  but  is 
piite  the  reverse  of  true  as  regards  vegetable  foods  (see  Chapter  X.). 
In  accordance  with  these  experimental  results  one  finds  that  raw, 
)r  at  all  events  much  underdone,  meat  is  a  form  of  food  which 
patients  with  very  weak  stomachs  can  digest  more  easily  than  most 
Jtber  forms  of  nourishment.  The  best  method  of  preparing  such 
Bleat  is  by  scraping  a  piece  of  tender  juicy  steak  with  a  blunt 
nsiniment  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  fibres.  This 
leparates  out  the  fibres  from  the  enclosing  connective  tissue,  and 
leaves  the  latter  behind.  The  fibres  form  a  pulp  which  can  be 
Kasoned  with  celery,  sail,  and  a  little  pepper,  and  served  either  as  a 
Bmdwich  or  stirred  into  broth.  In  what  is  known  as  the  SaJubnrr 
fast  another  method  of  administration  is  adopted.  The  meat  is 
cbopped  very  thoroughly,  all  visible  connective  tissue  and  gristle 
being  remo%'ed,  and  it  is  then  made  into  little  cakes  ^  to  i  inch 
,  tiiickness,  and  of  3  or  4  inches  diameter.  These  are  placed 
In  a  clean  frying-pan,  strongly  heated,  but  without  either  water 
'  grease.  When  one  surface  of  the  cakes  Is  seared  they  are 
turned  over  and  the  other  heated  similarly.  They  are  then  covered 
ind  set  on  the  side  of  the  fire  till  the  red  colour  of  the  meat  has 
)ean  changed  to  a  drab.  They  are  finally  seasoned  with  a  little 
fresh  butler  and  salt,  and  are  ready  to  be  served. 

As  regards  the  relative  dij;eBtibilit7  of  the  differeBt  kinds  of  meat, 
there  are  but  few  exact  data  available.  There  is  a  general  impression 
tiiat  muttoii  is  more  easily  digested  than  beef,  which  some  have 
attributed  to  the  finer  fibres  and  looser  connective  tissue  of  the 
former.  Jessen,  however,  found  that  3J  ounces  of  raw  mutton  were 
digested  in  precisely  the  same  time  as  an  equal  weight  of  beef; 
while  the  experiments  of  Chittenden  and  Cummins  showed  that  the 
digestibility  of  mutton,  outside  the  body  at  least,  was  tnfirior  to  that 

I  of  beef  (92  as  compared  to  100).  They  admit,  however,  that  the 
results  varied  greatly  in  different  samples  owing  to  age  and  other 
conditions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mutton  fat,  especially 
when  hot,  is  particularly  apt  to  prove  irritating  to  the  stomachs  of 
some  peisoDS,  and  in  them  the  eating  of  such  articles  as  mutton  pies 
or  Iri^  stews  is  prone  to  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  acute  gastric 
catarrh. 
Ta«I  is  belie%'ed  to  be  somewhat  dilficult  of  digestion,  a  belief 
I 
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which  is  confirmed  by  experiment,  for  it  required  two  and  a  half 
hours  for  its  digestion,  as  compared  with  two  hours  for  beef  (Jessen). 
The  difficulty  of  digesting  veal  is  somewhat  surprising,  for  the 
connective  tissue,  though  abundant,  is  very  easily  changed  into 
gelatin.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ease  with  which  the  fibres  of  veal  elude  the  teeth  on  mastica- 
tion; the  rather  insipid  taste  of  veal  may  also  be  a  contributive 
cause,  for  such  foods  do  not  tend  to  excite  a  free  flow  of  gastric 
juice. 

The  comparative  indigestibility  of  pork  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
3J  ounces  of  it  required  three  hours  for  their  complete  digestion, 
as  compared  with  two  hours  for  beef.  The  difficulty  here  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  large  accumulation  of  fat  between  the  fibres. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fat  of  bacon  seems  to  be  in  a  granular  form, 
which  is  not  difficult  to  digest,  and  it  can  often  be  eaten  with 
impunity  by  persons  to  whom  other  forms  of  fat  are  intolerable. 
For  this  reason  bacon  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  feeding  delicate 
children  and  diabetic  or  phthisical  patients  in  whose  diet  the  free 
use  of  fat  is  indicated. 

The  breast  of  chickens  and  game  is  amongst  the  most  digestible 
forms  of  meat,  but  the  leg  muscles  are  often  very  tough.  Very  fa*" 
poultry  should  be  avoided  by  the  dyspeptic,  as  the  fat  of  such  birds 
is  particularly  apt  to  become  rancid. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  the  relative 
digestibility  of  diflferent  sorts  of  meat,  that  idiosyncrasy  plays  a 
very  large  part  in  the  process.  There  are  persons,  for  instance, 
whom  mutton  invariably  makes  ill,  while  they  can  eat  beef  with 
impunity,  and  others  who  can  take  mutton,  but  cannot  touch  beef. 
No  explanation  of  such  cases  can  be  given. 

The  absorption  of  meat  has  already  been  referred  to  (Plate  II.). 
It  was  shown  that  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter  in 
meat  fails  to  enter  the  blood,  and  that  as  the  result  of  this  meat  is  a 
food  which  leaves  a  very  small  residue  in  the  intestine.  This  gives 
it  a  special  value  in  some  cases  of  intestinal  disease. 

3.  Nutritive  Value  and  Economy  of  Meat. 

The  principal  nutritive  constituent  of  meat  is  proteid,  and  it  is  as 
a  compact  and  easily  digested  source  of  this  that  meat  is  chiefly  of 
value.  Meat  is  thus  one  of  the  best  sources  of  building  material  for 
the  body.  We  have  also  seen  that  proteid  is  characterized  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  broken  down  by  the  cells  with  the 


ration  of  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  '  quick  fuel.'     It  is 

to  this  fact,   probably,   that    meat   owes  the   '  heating '   qualities 

commonly  ascribed  to  it,  and  for  a  similar  reason  its  use  should  be 

restricted  in  hot  weather.     The  use   which  is  made  of  meat  in 

training  has  been  justified  on  the  same  grounds  (p.  3S).     Another 

cliaracteristic  of  proteid  is  that  it  seems  to  exert  a  stimulating  effect 

on  the  cells  and  on  the  body  generally,  and  the  feeling  of  well-being 

which  follows  a  meal  meal  may  be  put    down   to  this  cause.     In 

savages  who  are  unaccustomed  to  meat  the  free  consumption  of  it  is 

said  sometimes  to  produce  a  nervous  excitement  amounting  almost 

to  intoxication.     For  this  reason,  too,  the  presence  of  much  meat  in 

the  diet  seems  to  act  as  an  exciter  of  the  animal  passions,  and  an 

eminent  authority*  has  advised  that  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in 

I  such   propensities   require  to  be  kept  in  check  one  should 

|'li%-oid  flesh,  as  the  incarnation  of  rampant,  uncontrolbble  force.' 

Meat  is  one  of  the  few  articles  of   diet  on  which    life   can   be 

mpported  alone  for  an  almost  indefinite  time.     It  cannot,  however, 

e  regarded  as  constituting  in  itsell  anything  like  a  perfect  food.     It 

!■  relatively  much  too  rich  in  ptoteid  and  too  poor  in  other  nutritive 

mstituents.     It  would  require  about  4*  pounds  of  it  a  day  to  supply 

Btbe  energy  required,  and  such  a  quantity  would  be  apt  to  damage 

e  digestion,  besides  overloading  the  blood  with  nitrogenous  waste 

Eproducts. 

The  almost  exclusive  use  of   lean   meat  is   the   basis  of   the 

j' Salisbury  cure,'*  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  it 

■lias  also  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  treating  some  diseases  of 

l^w  skin — e.g.,  psoriasis^ — which  have  resisted  the  ordinary  remedies. 

■  The  use  of  meat  in  such  diseases  as  diabetes,  gout,  and  obesity,  will 

ft)ie  dealt  with  in  another  chapter. 

.  The  relative  nutritive  value  of  different  sorts  of  meat  depends 

iefly  on  the  amount  of  fat  they  contain.     Fat,  as  we  have  seen, 

Replaces  part  of  the  water,  and  not  the  proteid,  of  the  leaner  meats, 

and  thus  the  fat  meats  are  better  sources  of  fuel  than  the  latter, 

while  not  inferior  to  them  in  building  material.     Apart  from  this,  the 

nature  of  the  extractives  present  may  perhaps  have  some  influence 

OD  general  metabolism.     Dr.  Smith^  tells  us  that  Kean,  the  famous 

Widor,  used  to  adapt  the  kind  of  meat  he  ate  to  the  part  he  had  to 

pUy,  choosiDg  pork  for  tyrants,  beef  for  murderers,  and  mutton  for 

lovers.    This  may  seem  far-fetched,  but  it  may  indicate  that  there 


aoMtoo.  '  Insanity,'  p.  fjo.     See  also  Mr.  Eustace  H.  Miles'  '  Beti 
Bot»  ■  {LoadoQ  :  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1501). 
'  ibe  Relation  ol  Alimentation  and  Disease  ';  Salisbury,  New  York, 
rarkes,  Ltmtt,  1S74.  L,  p.  711.  *  Food,  p.  32. 
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are  subtle  differences  in  the  different  kinds  of  meat  which  chemistry 
does  not  enable  us  to  detect,  but  which  are  yet  not  without  influence 
upon  the  body. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  meat  is  a  dear  food.  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  Plate  III.,  and  holds  good  whether  one  regards 
meat  merely  as  a  yielder  of  energy  or  as  a  source  of  building  materiaL 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  consumption  of  meat  is  much  greater 
amongst  the  upper  classes  in  this  country  than  it  is  amongst  the 
lower.  Thus  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  meat  eaten  per  head 
per  week  by  artisans,  mechanics,  and  labourers  is  2*06,  by  the  lower 
middle  class  2*35,  by  the  middle  class  3*50,  and  by  the  upper 
class  577. 

The  costliness  of  it,  however,  can  be  considerably  diminished  by 
selecting  the  cheaper  '  cuts,'  which  are  equal  in  nutritive  value  to 
the  dearer  kinds,  though  inferior  in  tenderness  and  flavour.  The 
question  of  waste  from  bone,  etc.,  must  also  be  considered.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  mutton  and  pork,  the  leg  contains  relatively  less  bone 
than  the  shoulder,  and  in  beef  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
bone  in  the  shin  than  in  the  round,  and  of  these  the  least  bony  parts 
will  be  the  most  economical  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view.  Much, 
too,  can  be  done  to  diminish  the  cost  by  the  use  of  the  cheap  firomi 
meat!  which  are  now  imported.  These  are  equal  in  nutritive  value 
to  fresh  meat,  and  are  only  slightly  inferior  to  the  latter  in  keeping 
qualities.  They  are  not  drier  than  ordinary  meats,  as  is  often  stated, 
for  chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  proportion  of  water  is  only 
xo  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  fresh  meat,  while  their  digestibility  is 
precisely  the  same.^  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  also,  it  must 
be  regretted  that  there  exists  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  hona- 
flesh  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  meat.  It  is  well  flavoured — ^indeed, 
a  Ch&teaubriand  steak  is  said  by  connoisseiurs  to  be  best  when  made 
of  horseflesh — and  any  toughness  can  be  overcome  by  suitable 
cooking.  In  Paris  the  use  of  horseflesh  for  human  food  is  increasing 
every  year,  and  one  can  only  hope  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country 
may  ultimately  take  to  it  too.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  to  be  already 
largely  used  in  the  manufactiure  of  smoked  meats. 

There  is  also  a  prejudice  against  the  use  as  human  food  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  have  died  of  disease.  This,  again,  can  hardly 
be  justified  on  grounds  either  of  science  or  experience.  The 
shepherds  of  Scotland  have  long  used  'braxy'  mutton — ».#.,  the 

^  Gaatier.  *  Frozen  Meat  as  an  Article  of  Diet '  (abstract  in  Edinburgh  Mtdietl 
Journal,  August,  1897). 


and  I  am  not 

any  harmful  results. 
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flesh  of  sheep  which  have  died  of 
in'aie  that  it  has  ever  been  known  to  prodi 
A  French  observer'  has  recently  put  thi 
experiment.  He  took  the  flesh  of  animals  v 
diseases  (including  that  of  the  mad  dog  !),  cooked  it  in  various  ways, 
and  gave  it  to  people  who  were  ignorant  bolh  of  its  nature  and 
source.  No  bad  effects  followed  its  consumption.  He  concludes, 
fairly  enough,  that  the  use  of  diseased  meat  is  harmless  provided  it 
be  properly  cooked,  and  that  the  overstrict  inspection  of  slaughter- 
bouses  may  do  more  harm  by  rendering  meat  dear,  and  therefore 
inaccessible  to  the  poor,  than  it  does  good  by  preventing  disease. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  small  animals,  such  as  rabbits, 
are  necessarily  expensive  forms  of  meat  both  on  account  of  their 
active  metabolism,  which  implies  that  the  greater  part  of  the  food 
tbey  eat  is  lost  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  also  because  of  the  relatively 
Jarge  bulk  of  their  viscera.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  hope  that 
they  can  ever  be  a  suitable  form  of  anima!  food  for  the  poorer  classes. 

There  remain  to  be  dealt  with  some  parts  of  animals,  other  than 
the  Sesh,  which  are  sometimes  used  for  foods,  and  which  are  usually 
classed  together  under  the  somewhat  unsavoury  title  of  o&al.  These 
comprise  such  articles  as  the  kidneys,  liver,  sweetbreads,  blood, 
beari,  lungs,  and  other  internal  organs,  and  together  make  up  about 
one-lhiid  of  the  total  weight  of  the  carcase. 

The  geaeral  composition  of  these  articles  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

COMPOSITION  OF  OFFAL. 
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hyd'ilH. 
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3 
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4-3 
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30 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  they  are 
substances  of  considerable  nutritive  value,  and  as  their  price  is  also 
for  the  most  part  low,  as  compared  with  that  of  ordinary  meat,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  important  sources  of  proteid  in  the  diet. 

The  liver  and  kidneys  resemble  one  another  in  being  compact, 
solid  organs,  containing  but  little  connective  tissue.  This  physical 
property  renders  them  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion,  unless  they 
have  either  been  minced  before  cooking  (as  the  liver  is,  for  instance, 
in  making  a  haggis),  or  are  rather  carefully  chewed.  Chemically, 
both  consist  chiefly  of  proteid  along  with  a  small  amount  of  fat. 
The  proteid  which  they  contain  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  meat,  consisting  as  it  does  to  a  large  extent  of  nucleo- 
proteid,  which  yields  nuclein  on  digestion.  Now,  it  has  recently 
been  proved  that  nuclein  is  an  important  source  of  uric  acid,  and  for 
that  reason  it  may  be  well  for  gouty  persons  to  avoid  the  dietetic  use 
of  the  articles  under  consideration. 

The  heart  resembles  ordinary  meat  very  closely  as  far  as  chemical 
composition  is  concerned,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  of  a  denser 
structure,  and  therefore  less  digestible.  For  healthy  persons,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  excellent  and  economical  food,  and  might  with  advantage 
be  made  larger  use  of  than  at  present  it  is. 

It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  blood  must  be  a  very  valuable 
food.  *  The  blood  is  the  life,'  and  it  would  seem  as  if  blood  must 
represent  in  itself  the  essence  of  strength  and  energy.  But  it  is  not 
so  ;  and  the  misconception  proceeds  from  a  neglect  of  the  fact  that 
blood  is  not  in  itself  the  food  of  the  tissues,  but  is  merely  the  vehicle 
by  means  of  which  nourishment  is  carried  from  the  intestines  to  the 
places  where  it  is  wanted  in  the  body.  One  might  as  well  expect  a 
spoon  to  be  of  nutritive  value  because  it  conveys  food  from  the  plate 
to  the  mouth.  Two  French  experimenters^  found  that  blood  when 
administered  to  dogs,  even  in  the  liberal  measure  of  2  pounds  daily, 
did  not  suffice  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  animals  for  more  than  a 
month.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  blood  is  a  dilute  fluid, 
for,  of  every  100  parts  of  it,  from  78  to  82  consist  of  water.  Blood, 
in  fact,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  is  not  so  much  thicker  than 
water  after  all.  In  the  solids  there  is  plenty  of  proteid,  but  the 
other  nutritive  constituents  of  food — fat  and  carbohydrates — are 
only  represented  in  quite  inappreciable  amount.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  red  colouring  matter  (haemoglobin)  which  makes  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  proteid  is  a  substance  which  is  very  iai  from  being 

^  Payen  and  Magendie. 
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completely  absorbed.'  There  are,  thus,  no  chemical  considerations 
which  can  outweigh  the  natural  repugnance  which  most  persons  feel 
to  the  eating  of  blood ;  and  thovigh  it  may  be  used  wthout  harm,  if 
also  without  much  benefit,  in  the  form  of  black -puddings  and  such- 
like, there  is  no  reason  to  advocate  its  habitual  consumption,  much 
less  its  employment  in  the  feeding  of  the  sick  ;  and  this  is  true  also 
of  the  use  of  blood  as  a  source  of  iron.' 

The  ItmgB,  from  the  fact  that  the  air  which  they  contain  enables 
hem  to  float  in  water,  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  '  lights.' 
They  are  sometimes  eaten,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  really  good 
form  of  food.  Their  chemical  composition  furnishes  the  reason. 
The  lungs  are  largely  composed  of  an  elastic  material  belonging  to 
Ihe  group  of  albuminoids,  and  only  imperfectly  capable  of  digestion, 
besides  being  useless  as  building  matter  in  the  body. 

Under  the  term  sireetbTea4  butchers  include  at  least  two  distinct 
organs.  The  '  throat  sweetbread "  is  known  to  anatomists  as  the 
tiijrmus  gland ;  the  '  stomach  sweetbread '  is  the  pancreas.  The 
IhyiDus  of  the  calf  is  the  one  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
market.  Both  glands  are  cellular  organs,  held  together  by  a  loose 
luid  delicate  connective  tissue.  From  the  nature  of  the  latter  they 
ire  easily  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  rank  amongst  the  most 
digestible  of  animal  foods,  9  ounces  of  sweetbread  being  completely 
disposed  of  by  a  healthy  stomach  in  two  and  three-quarter  hours, 
while  a  similar  weight  of  beefsteak  demands  at  least  four  and  a  half 
liours  for  its  complete  digestion.*  The  cells  of  these  organs  are 
,  fiiitRy  composed  of  nucleo-proteid,  and  for  that  reason,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Ihe  liver  and  kidney,  sweet- 
breads may  prove  harmful  in  some  cases  of  gout. 

Tidpe  is  the  name  applied  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the 
03C  after  being  cleaned  and  boiled.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
connective  tissue,  readily  changed  into  gelatin  on  boiling,  and  so 
readering  the  fibres  easily  digested.  It  contains  fat  in  considerable 
•mount,  but  not  diffused  through  the  muscular  part.  I  am  not 
•cquainted  with  any  experiments  on  its  rate  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  but  in  the  intestine  it  has  been  found  to  be  as  completely 

>  See  Gheranlini.  Ren.  dts  Scienm  Mid.,  mix.,  88,  1891 ;  and  Koben,  SI. 
■  f^nOiitttr  Mid-  lleihenlchri/l,  tSgl,  p  439.  Hillibutton  has  recently  invesli- 
.pued  {Brtl.  Uid.  Jcum.,  Apnl  g.  1904)  the  digestibi lily  and  absorption  o(  hxmo- 
■kibiii.  He  found  that  it  is  to  some  exieni  al  least  dieesied  by  ihe  paDcreatic 
jBicc,  and  eipetimenli  on  rata  showed  that  under  its  adminUlration  Ibe  number 
'  n(  red  cellx  in  the  blood  rises,  whilst  IheamaQUtof  iron  in  the  tissues  is  iacreased, 
*  See  Slaick.  Dm.  Mid.  Wock..  December  zz.  1S98 
■  ftnioldt.  Drat.  Arckiv.  fir  Klin.  Mid  .  li ,  335,  1S93. 
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absorbed  as  beef.^  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  extractives  causes 
tripe  to  be  rather  deficient  in  flavour,  but  otherwise  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  and  easily-digested  food. 

The  brain  of  animals  is  only  occasionally  eaten  as  food«  Brain 
consists  largely  of  a  fatty  material  containing  cholesterin  and 
lecithin,  the  latter  being  comparatively  rich  in  phosphorus.  In  the 
stomach,  owing  to  its  soft  consistency,  brain  is  more  rapidly  digested 
than  any  other  animal  food,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  very  imperfectly 
absorbed,  43  per  cent,  of  it  reappearing  in  the  faeces  {pide  infra).  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  its  easy  digestion,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  food  for  invalids,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  specially  apt  to 
'  make  brains.'  '  Some  fancy,'  says  an  ancient  writer,^ '  that  Rabbits' 
Brains  weaken  the  Memory,  because  this  animal  cannot  for  a  moment 
after  retain  in  mind  the  Foils  laid  for  her  and  that  she  had  just 
escaped ;  but  this  conjecture,  being  grounded  upon  a  weak  Founda- 
tion, I  shall  not  stop  here  and  go  about  to  confute  it.'  The  idea 
that  brain  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  brain  is 
grounded  on  an  equally  '  weak  foundation.' 

The  comparatiye  absorption  of  some  of  the  articles  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  as  found  by  experiment,  is  as  follows : 

Voit'  states  that 

xoo  parts  of  dry  liver  yield  5  parts  of  dry  faeoei^ 
tt        ••    lung  „     8        „  „ 

„        „     thymus       „     7        „  „ 

„        M    brain  „  43        „  „ 

Emil  Bergeat^  found  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  dog  to  be : 

In  meat  ..        ••        ••    2*1  per  cent. 

In  thymas  ••         ••         ..3*2        „ 

In  liver  3*3        ., 

In  lung  4*2        „ 

In  brain  13*9        „ 

The  average  composition  of  some  potted  meats  is  represented  in 
the  following  table  (from  Kdnig) : 


Water. 

Nitrogenous 
Matter. 

N-free 
Extractivet. 

Fat. 

Aah. 

Salt. 

Foie  gras          •  • 
Potted  beef      •• 

.,      ham 

„      tongue  . . 

4604 

328X 

2557 
4x5a 

14-59 
X717 
x688 
X846 

267 
336 

0*46 

33  59 
4463 
5088 
3285 

3x1 

203 

678 
671 

0*22 

572 
598 

1  Solomin,  Arch,  fur  Hygiem,  xxvil.  176,  1896^ 

•  Lcmery.  1745. 

»  Zett.  fur  Biologie,  xxv.  232,  1889. 

*  Ibid.,  xxiv.  120,  1888. 


POTTED  MEATS  AND  SAUSAGES 

These  substances  require  no  special  description. 

SKoaages  are  preparations  of  very  uncertain  composition.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  them  with  some  truth  that  they  are  like  life;  for 
you  never  know  what  is  in  them  till  you  have  been  through  them. 
In  this  country  they  are  usually  made  of  uncooked  meat,  but  various 
vegetable  substances,  especially  bread,  are  frequently  added  as  well, 
and  the  vegetable  matter  is  not  infrequently  disguised  by  the 
addition  of  colouring  materials.  Seasonings  of  various  sorts  also 
enter  into  their  composition.  The  following  analyses  by  Allen' 
represent  the  composition  of  some  typical  kinds : 

1  COMPOSITION  OF  SAUSAGES. 


T»iBT. 

Priapalb. 

Wutr. 

r.t. 

Prottid. 

Gri<llf,  gtc 

Surcb. 

A*. 

Pork.. 

9d. 

iai8 

067 

■Cunbridge' 

3051 

311 

a-5o 

Ormw        .. 

8d 

1638 

113 

PoUwy         .. 

lod. 

4iS7 

3166 

.726 

054 

230 

As  sources  of  proteid,  they  are  certainly  not  more  economical  than 
ordinary  meal. 
The  use  of  bones  as  food  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter. 

1  ■  CommK'ci&l  Organic  Analysis,'  sccood  edition,  vol.  iv,,  p.  ztlo. 
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CHAPTER  V 
JELLIES— FI8H 

The  chemical  basis  of  jellies  is  gelatixL  Gelatin  is  derived  &oin 
collagen,  which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  connective  tissues,  and  is 
converted  into  gelatin  by  boiling.  All  forms  of  connective  tissue 
can  be  made  to  yield  gelatin  by  suitable  treatment.  Glue  is  a  crude 
form  of  the  substance  obtained  from  hide-clippings,  and  ordinary 
commercial  gelatin  is  simply  a  purified  form  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  connective  tissues  of  young  animals  are  especially  rich 
in  gelatin-yielding  material.  Veal,  for  example,  contains  4  to  5  per 
cent,  of  connective  tissue,  and  is  therefore  a  favourite  basis  for  the 
making  of  strong  soups.  Calves'  feet  (free  from  bone)  yield  25  per 
cent,  of  gelatin  on  boiling  and  11 '3  per  cent,  of  fat,*  and  have  long 
been  known  as  abundant  yielders  of  a  pure  jelly.  The  purest  form 
of  all,  however,  is  isinglass,  a  substance  obtained  from  the  swim- 
bladder  of  fish,  especially  of  the  sturgeon.  Chemically  it  is  not 
really  richer  than  ordinary  gelatin,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  com- 
parative analyses  :^ 

Ordinary  Gelatin.  Isinglass, 

Water          ,.         .,         ..  136  190 

Albuminoid  •  •         ••         ••  842  774 

Fat 01  16 

Carbohydrate 

Ash 21  2*o 

Full  value  per  pound        ••  1,570  Calories.       1,510  Calories. 

The  chief  physical  peculiarity  of  gelatin  is  its  capability  of  dis- 
solving in  boiling  water,  and  setting  into  a  jelly  on  cooling.  It 
is  remarkable  how  weak  a  solution  is  capable  of  doing  this.  Even 
when  as  little  as  i  per  cent,  is  present  the  solution  sets.  The  ordinary 
strength   of  which  jellies  are  made  is  i  ounce  of  gelatin  to  the 

^  Uflfelmann,  '  Ueber  Sparstoffe  und  deren  Verwendung  in  der  Kost  der  gesun- 
den  und  Kranken,'  Wiener  Klinik.,  Heft  7,  Bd.  17,  1891. 

^  Atwater.  '  Chemical  Composition  of  American  Food  Materials, '  Bulletin  28, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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quart,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  2  per  cent,  solution,  and  from  this 
ODe  can  realize  how  little  gelatin  there  really  is  in  ordinary  jellies. 
I  have  found  that  6  ounces  (a  large  helping)  of  ordinary  calfs- 
loot  jelly  contains  i§  ounces  of  solid  matter,  of  which  less  than 
^  ounce  is  gelatin,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  sugar. 

The  digestion  of  gelatin  in  the  stomach  is  a  very  easy  process ; 
indeed.  Id  this  respect  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  food. 
Ugelmana  found  [bat,  in  a  boy  with  a  gastric  fistula,  complete 
peptoDisation  took  place  within  an  hour,  but  he  does  not  state  how 
■noch  jelly  was  administered. 

GeJatio  has  the  advantage  of  fixing  a  good  deal  of  acid  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  is  thus  of  service  in  cases  of  hypersecre- 
tion  of  add  in  the  stomach.  It  seems  also  to  belong  to  the  '  pepto- 
geaic '  substances — i.e.,  those  bodies  which  favour  an  abundant  flow 
of  gastric  juice  (see  p.  413). 

In  estimating  the  nnl^tive  value  of  gelatin,  it  is  important  to 
emphasise  again  that  gelatin  is  not  capable  of  building  tissues, 
ind  is  in  no  sense  a  true  substitute  for  proteids.  This  has  been 
ittributed  by  Bunge  to  the  fact  that  gelatin  contains  more  oxygen 
ftod  less  carbon  than  proteids,  and  is  thus,  as  it  were,  a  stage  on 
the  way  to  their  decomposition.  As  a  source  of  heat  and  energy, 
it  is  equal  to  proieid  or  carbohydrate,  i  gramme  yielding  about 
4-1  Calories 

It  is  as  a  sparer  of  proteid,  however,  that  gelatin  is  chtet^y  of 
facportaoce  in  the  food.  It  is  the  most  powerful  protaid-sparer 
known,  being  able  to  save  from  destruction  half  its  weight  of 
proteid,  or  twice  as  much  as  is  spared  by  an  equal  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrate ;  but  in  estimating  its  value  in  this  direction  as  an  ordinary 
fcod,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  those  who  live  on  a  mainly 
animal  diet  do  not  consume  more  than  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
their  total  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  gelatin,  and  that  probably  not  mora 
than  as  to  30  grammes  (about  i  ounce)  of  the  latter  substance  can 
■eniently  be  taken  in  a  day.  This  restricts  its  usefulness  con- 
siderably, for  even  a  quart  of  jelly  would  only  be  able  to  spare  the 
proteid  in  aj  ounces  of  meat ;  and  assuming  that  25  grammes  of 
platin  were  contained  in  the  diet,  this  would  only  effect  a  saving  of 
35gramme5of  meal  (ij  ounces)  and  40  grammes  of  bread  (ij  ounces). 
Ad  ordinary  slice  of  a  4-pound  loaf  weighs  2J  ounces.  One  can 
Rsdize  from  this  that  the  usefulness  of  gelatin  as  a  proteid- sparer 
fevers  and  diabetes  is  of  limited  range.  As  a  pleasant  addition  to 
|he  diet  of  convalescence,  however,  jelhes  are  of  service,  but  their 
nutritive  value  depends  mainly  on  the  sugar  which  they  contain,  and 
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not  on  the  gelatin.    Their  value  in  acid  dyspepsia  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

The  cost  of  gelatin  depends  entirely  on  the  source  from  which  it 
is  derived,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  commercial  gelatin  {e,g,^  Cox's 
or  Nelson's)  is  the  most  economical.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it 
costs  sixteen  times  as  much  to  prepare  jelly  from  calves'  feet  as  to 
use  commercial  gelatin  for  the  purpose  (Thudichum).  Isinglass 
is  an  even  costlier  source,  a  quart  of  jelly  made  of  commercial 
gelatin  costing  about  6d.,  whereas  if  isinglass  be  used  it  will  cost 
about  IS.  gd,  and  it  does  not  even  seem  to  be  altogether  true  that 
the  latter  goes  further  and  sets  better.  The  same  is  true  of  soups, 
for  it  is  cheaper  to  add  7  or  lo  grammes  {\  to  \  ounce)  of  gelatin  to 
ordinary  stock  if  one  wants  a  strong  soup  than  to  get  the  gelatin 
from  boiling  up  veal.  Bones  are  only  a  cheap  source  of  it  in  so 
far  as  they  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  composition 
of  bones  is  about  as  follows : 

Water  ..        ••        ••      5  to  50  per  cent. 

Gelatin  substance  ••        ••  25  to  50 

Fat i  to  20 

Ash 20  to  70 


■■ 

■I 


When  boiled  in  the  usual  way  they  yield  from  i^  to  7  per  cent,  of 
their  weight,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  fat.  When  broken  up  and 
treated  in  a  Papin's  digester  the  yield  is  greater,  3  pounds  yield- 
ing (according  to  Smith)  as  much  nitrogen  as  can  be  got  from 
7  pounds  of  meat,  and  as  much  carbon  as  is  yielded  by  i  pound 
under  similar  treatment.  In  spite  of  this,  Forster  concluded  from  his 
experiments  on  the  subject  that  it  is  cheaper  to  use  commercial 
gelatin  than  to  buy  bones  specially  to  produce  it.  Gelatin,  there- 
fore, is  merely  a  cheap  addition  to  poor  diets  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
obtained  from  many  materials  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and 
ordinary  jellies  can  only  be  regarded  as  dear  foods,  for  a  shilling 
spent  on  the  '  calf 's-foot  jelly '  of  the  shops  yields  only  470  Calories 
of  energy,  and  no  building  material  at  all. 

FiSH.l 

z.  Chemical  Composition. — Proteid  and  fat  are  the  chief  nutritive 
constituents  found  in  fish,  just  as  they  are  in  meat.     According  to 

^  In  preparing  this  section  the  writer  has  derived  much  help  from  the  following 
publications :  *  The  Chemical  Composition  and  Nutritive  Values  of  Food  Fishes 
and  Aquatic  Vertebrates/  by  W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.D.,  Washington.  1891  (abstract 
from  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  1888) ;  and 
'  Fish  as  Food,'  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  83, 
1898,  by  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Ph.D. 
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he  relative  proportions  of  these  ingredients  present,  fish  may  be                       | 

iconvenientiy  divided  into  the  two  groups  of  '  fat '  and 

lean,'  or,                       1 

Miote  exactly,  thus; 

1 

(a)  FUh  with  more  ihan  5  per  cent,  of  fat. 

1 

Examples:    Eel    (18   per   cent),    salmon    (11   per    ceol).    turbol                             J 

(ij  per  cent.),  bemng  (8  per  cent  ). 

■ 

(t)  Fish  with  from  j  lo  5  per  cent  of  (at. 

■ 

E:tamptes  :  Halibut  (1  up  to  even  10  per  cent.},  mackerel  (2  up  to                         ■ 

9  per  cent ),  mullet  (about  ij  per  cent.). 

1 

(()  FUh  with  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  fat. 

1 

Eiamplea :  Cod,  haddock,  whiting. 

1 

The  exact  chemical  compo8ition  of  the  commoner  varieties  of  fish                     | 

is  shon-n  in  the  following  analyses  by  Miss  Katherine  Wil 

iams.i  the                       I 

lesulcs  having  reference  lo  the  fish  as  prepared  for  the  tab 

1 

ANALYSIS  OF  COOKED  (BOILED)  FISH  AS  SERVED  AT  TABLE.                             1 

rUh.           j          PuttBMiyaA. 

(Bon^  'k,) 

C,..i. 

W«c. 

««,.«.. 

H«rr>Din    ..  1  Whole      ..        .. 

11-74 

0*3 

32-99 

34'34 

Wibcrnngs    Flesb 

46-03 

53 '97 

pnu        ..Whole       ..         .. 

1790 

0-90 

61-50 

1970 

StnUoe*     .. 

4 '91 

4117 

51 '91 

Section      .. 

5'99 

0-S3 

61 -06 

3201 

Trooi 

Whole       .. 

8 -as 

0-55 

67-" 

24-10 

I& 

tt'66 

109 

53'29 

33-96 

Whole       .. 

10-5: 

oas 

65-2. 

24-03 

Siixi  " 

'in 

0-43 
0-33 

%ll 

ll'll 

hddock    '.'. 

Whole       V.         '.'. 

35*"> 

46'46 

r7-64 

WWtbK     .. 

»r5o 

o'g6 

61-29 

r6'35 

Tttrboc       .. 

Anterior  tuid  bead 

o'59 

53 '<^ 

15-12 

ttalibal     .. 

Section      .. 

6-84 

003 

69-35 

^73 

Pkkw         ..     Flesh 

79-il6 

201 4 

Solet          ..'Whole 

074 

61-18 

1606 

LeoMnwlM  ! 

a6-.7 

1-41 

j6'50 

i5'83 

Ojrslen      .. 

Shell  content)      .. 

77-71 

22'29 

S4dia       .. 

Whole       .. 

1886 

0-38 

6520 

1555 

RedBWllM 

a4-j8 

5005 

23^6 

^BoacH 

a4'37 

065 

5632 

1846 

46-30 

065 

39  13 

13-91 

Flesh  from  section 

6349 

3631 

Section      . . 

784 

0-36 

7801 

1389 

■kToDonr 

Whole      ,. 

098 

6081 

1729 

^biU            ..     Section      .. 

"■?9 

019 

3749 

34  >3 

^L                                     *JinmuUe/ChmicalS«ia,.hal.  649.                                                             J 

So 
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ANALYSIS  OF  FLESH  OF  COOKED  FISH. 


Reducing 

Solids  i 

M  DST  SUBrrAMOL 

Fish. 

Water  in 

Substances 

Ash  in  Dry 

Flesh. 

in  Drv  Mat^^r 

.J^ 

as  Glucose. 

N. 

Fat. 

ProukL 

Hernngs  .  •        •  • 

60-54 

.mm. 

5-56 

XX'II 

25-25 

67-07 

Salt  herrings      •  • 

46-03 

17-59 

19-69 

7-12 

21-90 

38-88 

Sprats     . .         •  • 

75  77 

9-88 

6-42 

9-26 

27-37 

57*94 

Sardines  ••        •• 

4435 

— 

12 -03 

8-54 

33-49 

55*44 

Salmon    •  •        •  • 

6532 

14-89 

4-94 

10-70 

29-43 

56-65 

Trout 

73-58 

4-68 

6-60 

XI -96 

8-84 

80 'OO 

Eels         ••        •• 

61 -08 

8 -91 

2-IX 

7-36 

44-68 

42-88 

Mackerel  ••        •• 

73-13 

13-93 

4-07 

10-46 

2573 

62-32 

Cod 

76-32 

6-67 

3-31 

15-30 

I -15 

91-55 

Salt  cod  ••        •• 

72-35 

7-14 

14-26 

12-41 

0-94 

76*06 

Haddock .  • 

72-37 

13-15 

3-28 

13*11 

x-29 

79*57 

Whiting  ,.         ., 

78-78 

17-54 

1-92 

13-28 

x-86 

79*55 

Turbot     .• 

77-84 

XI -81 

2-41 

13-76 

4*75 

84-71 

Halibut    ..         •• 

74-46 

— 

4-II 

13-32 

X5-8I 

79-67 

Plaice      . .         •  • 

77-86 

XX '56 

4-06 

13-02 

9-84 

75-16 

Soles        . .         •  • 

79-20 

XI -87 

3*47 

14-00 

1-71 

86-71 

Lemon  soles       •  • 

78-11 

14*80 

4-42 

11-04 

12-96 

69-53 

Oysters    . .         . . 

7771 

18-32 

I2-l6 

11-85 

7*77 

65-42 

Smelts     .. 

80-73 

2-17 

4-73 

II -61 

9-76 

82*59 

Red  mullet         •• 

68-26 

9-79 

5*43 

"-59 

24-52 

66-26 

Roach      • .         •  • 

75-37 

6-28 

I -08 

13-03 

15-03 

79*M 

Gurnet     .  •         •  • 

73-77 

14-77 

3-53 

14-24 

1*81 

89-16 

Tunny      ,.         ,. 

63-49 

5-52 

10-55 

30-68 

66-o8 

Hake        ••         ., 

84-88 

13-64 

390 

12-86 

5-67 

81-36 

John  Dory         •  • 
Brill 

77-89 

14-29 

2 -06 

13-32 

8-52 

7953 

6274 

— 

4-42 

15-49 

x-62 

93  95 

In  the  following  table  the  composition  of  some  of  the  commonei 
varieties  of  fish  in  the  fresh  state  is  represented  in  a  more  con- 
venient form  than  in  the  above  : 

COMPOSITION  OF  FISH.» 


Cod  

Eel  

Flounder ••        ••         •• 

Haddock.*         ••         •• 

Halibut 

Herring   ••         ••         .. 
Mackerel  •  •         •  • 

Mullet 

Salmon    ••         ••         •• 

Smelt       ..         ••         .. 
Trout  (river)      ••         •• 

(salmon)  •• 
Turbot 


Full  Value 

Water. 

Proteid. 

Fat. 

A«h. 

per  Pound  in 
Calones. 

82*6 

165 

0*4 

i-a 

325 

71*6 

186 

9*1 

x*o 

730 

84*2 

142 

0-6 

1*3 

290 

817 

17-2 

0*3 

1*2 

335 

75  4 

186 

5*2 

i-o 

565 

72*5 

195 

7*1 

1*5 

660 

73*4 

187 

7*1 

X*2 

645 

74*9 

195 

4*6 

1*2 

555 

646 

220 

X2-8 

1*4 

950 

79*2 

17  6 

1*8 

1-7 

405 

77*8 

19-2 

2-1 

X-2 

445 

70-8 

17-8 

10*3 

1*2 

765 

71*4 

14  8 

14-4 

1-3 

885 

^  Compiled  from  anal^'ses  in  the  *  Chemical  Composition  of  American  Food 
Materials,'  by  Atwater  and  Bryant,  Bull.  No.  28  (revised  edition),  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  1899. 
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To  these  may  be  added  some  recent  analyses  of  preserved  fish 
d  of  sardines  in  oil : 

PRESERVED  FISH, 


Wattr.  Nilrognous  MalW.  Fat.  Aih  Sail. 

Dried  ood        ..        i6-i6  81-54  074  1*56 

SaIi  nacliarel , .        44-45  ig-ij  33-43  >3'8i        11-41 

,.     berring     ..         46-13  iS-^o  16-S9  t6'4t  I4'47 

Souked  berriiig        69*49  11-12  Sji  134 

SARDINES  IN   OIL.' 

Watir.  F.1I.  Prattli.  Ash. 

Sicily         ..         ..        50'l6  I3'63  4*30  7*51 

Tunis         „         ..         5036  13-07  4 '07  7-85 

Swdiaia    ..         ..         40-66  23-73  3''3  8-98 

Soioe  points  in  these  analyses  are  deserving  of  comment.  The 
first  thing  to  notice  is  the  large  amount  of  waste  matter,  io  the  form 
of  sldn,  bones,  etc.,  which  fisb  contains.  In  fish,  as  sold,  the  waste 
may  amount  to  fully  70  per  cent.,  while  even  in  fisli  as  served  at 
table  it  may  be  as  high  as  35  per  cent.  Another  noteworthy  point 
is  the  large  amount  of  water  in  the  flesh  of  the  leaner  varieties  of 
fisb — considerably  more    than   in    lean  meat.     Lastly,  the  relative 

I  proportions  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  are  different  from  Chose 
b  meat,  fish  containing  more  gelatin  (about  four  to  three  in  meat)  and 
fewer  extractives.  Its  greater  richness  in  gelatin -yielding  substance 
causes  fish  to  lose  more  on  boiling  than  meat  does,  and  is  one  reason 
why  boiling  is  by  no  means  the  best  method  of  cooking  fisb(seep.  394). 
Its  property  in  extractives  is  the  cause  of  its  lack  of  flavour  as  com- 
pared with  meat,  and  makes  a  fish  diet  apt  to  prove  monotonous. 

2.  DifMttblllty  of  riBh, — Artificial  experimeiiU  outside  the  body  on 
the  digestibility  of  fish  have  yielded  discordant  results.  Popoff' 
arrives  at  the  surprising  conclusion  that  fat  fish  are  more  easily 
digested  than  lean ;  while  '  smoking '  actually  increased  the  rate  of 
digestion,  prolonged  cooking,  on  the  other  hand,  rendering  it  slower. 
He  gives  the  following  table  of  the  relative  quantities  digested  in  a 
given  tints: 

H«ai,  raw        .,        ,,        .,        ..     loo 

.,      boiled     .,         , 83 

,.      smoked..         .,         ..         ..      71 

Eel.  raw  71 

„     boiled        63 

,,     smoked       ..  ..  ..  ..       91 

SoT«,  ra.!*  ,.         ..         .,         ..      66-8 

,,    boiled 60-6 

„    smoked    ..         ,.         ..         ..     lofi-i 
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Chittenden  and  Cummins,^  using  a  very  similar  method,  got  quite 
different  results,  for  in  their  hands  the  fat  fish  proved  less  digestible 
than  the  lean,  with  the  exception  of  mackerel,  which  was  rather 
quickly  dissolved.  They  found  that  the  digestibility  of  fish  in  general 
was  below  that  of  beef,  but  several  kinds  were  as  easily  digested  as 
lamb  or  mutton.  Cod,  though  containing  very  little  fat,  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  indigestible  of  the  fishes  they  examined. 

Penzoldt'  employed  a  more  natural  method  of  experiment,  fish 
being  eaten  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  time  which  elapsed  before  it 
had  completely  disappeared  from  the  stomach  noted.  He  found  that 
7  ounces  of  white  fish  were  digested  in  two  and  a  half  to  two  and 
three-quarter  hours,  while  a  similar  quantity  of  beef-steak  required 
three  and  a  quarter  hours.  Salt  fish  offered  more  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  7  ounces  of  salt  herring  requiring  four  hours 
for  its  digestion. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  of  the  last  observer  are  more 
in  harmony  with  those  of  everyday  experience,  which  teaches  that 
the  lean  fish  are  better  borne  by  the  stomach  that  the  fat,  and  are 
apparently  more  easily  digested  than  an  equal  quantity  of  meat.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  fat  interferes  with  natural  digestion  much  more 
than  with  an  imitation  of  the  same  process  carried  out  in  vitro :  for 
not  only  does  fat  seem  to  arrest  the  natural  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
(p. 41 3),  but  the  fat  found  in  fish  seems  also  to  be  particularly  apt 
to  become  rancid  and  affect  the  stomach  injuriously  in  that  way. 
That  white  fish  should  be  more  easily  dissolved  by  the  stomach  than 
beef  is  only  what  one  would  expect  from  its  shorter  fibre.  This  is 
specially  evident  in  such  fish  as  the  whiting,  which  on  that  account 
has  been  fancifully  described  as  'the  chicken  of  the  sea,'  and  is 
frequently  recommended,  and  probably  with  reason,  to  the  dyspeptic 
and  convalescent.  Cod  seems  to  be  an  exception,  having  a  coarse 
fibre,  and  its  comparative  indigestibility,  as  found  by  Chittenden 
and  Cummins,  is  by  no  means  in  contradiction  with  actual  experi- 
ence (Pavy).  The  slow  solution  of  salt  fish  is  fully  explained  by 
the  hardening  of  the  fibres  which  salting  produces. 

The  absorption  of  fish  in  the  intestine  takes  place  quite  as  well  as 
that  of  meat,  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids,  97  per  cent,  of 
the  proteid,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  fat  entering  the  blood  (Lang- 
worthy).  In  virtue  of  this,  fish  ranks  amongst  the  most  fully 
absorbed  of  foods. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Pisk — ^The  value  of  fish  as  a  source  of  energy 

^  American  Chemical  Journal,  vi.  318,  1884-85. 
•  Deut.  Archivfur  Kiln.  Med.,  li.  535,  1893. 


I  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of  fat  which  it  contains.  The  fat 
fish,  such  as  salmon,  are  fully  equal  to  moderately  fat  meat  in  this 
respect,  while  the  lean  fish,  owing  both  to  the  absence  of  fat  and 
the  presence  of  more  water,  are  of  considerably  lower  nutritive  value. 

^It  may  be  reckoned  that  i^  pounds  of  cod  or  other  white  fish  are 
Oa\y  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  i  pound  of  lean  beef. 
As  a  source  of  building  materia],  fish  is  somewhat  inferior  to 
lean  meat,  owing  to  the  smaller  amount  of  proteid  which  it 
contains.  This  statement  applies  more  strongly  to  lean  fish  than 
to  the  fatter  varieties.  Owing  to  this  smaller  proportion  of  proteid, 
and  in  part  also,  in  all  probability,  to  its  lesser  richness  in 
extractives,  fish  seems  to  be  a  less  stimulating  food  than  meat, 
and  on  that  account  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  latter  in  the  dietary  of  epileptics.  For  the  same  reasons,  white 
fish  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage  instead  of  meat  by 
sedentary  persons,  and  in  hot  weather. 

Two  speoal  qualities  are  erroneously  attributed  to  a  fish  diet  by 
popular  fancy.  I  refer  to  the  beliefs  (i)  that  fish  is  specially 
valuable  as  a  ■  brain  food,'  (a)  that  it  possesses  aphrodisiac 
quaJities. 

The  former  of  these  opinions  is  grounded  on  the  belief  that  fisli 
is  specially  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  the  way  in  which  the  fallacy 
became  promulgated  is  of  some  interest.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  dictum  of  Biichner,  that  without  phosphorus  thought  is 
impossible  {p.  41).  The  Swiss  naturalist  "Agassiz,  knowing  this 
dictum,  and  being  informed  by  the  eminent  chemist  Dumas  that 
fish  contained  much  phosphorus,  put  two  and  two  together,  and 
concluded  that  fish  would  be  specially  good  for  tbe  brain,  But  we 
bave  already  seen  that  the  aphorism  of  BUchner  is  not  altogether 
true,  and  there  is,  further,  no  justification  at  all  for  the  statement 
that  fish  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  thus  the  belief  that  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  nourisliment  of  the  brain,  being  founded 
OD  a  double  fallacy,  falls  to  tbe  ground. 

The  second  belief,  which  attributes  to  a  fish  diet  special  stimu- 
Uling  powers  on  the  genetic  faculty,  has  been  widely  entertained, 
aod  is  advocated  at  some  length  by  Brillat-Savarin  in  his  well-known 
book.  There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  and  it  is  contradicted,  as  Pereira  has  pointed  out,  by  the 
bet  that  maritime  populations  are  not  specially  prolific. 

The  impression    that  fish-eating    produces  a  liability  to  certain 

diseases  of  the  skin,  and  especially  to  leprosy,  is  founded  on  some- 

Lyhai  more  scientific  data,  and  has  been  adopted  by  some  eminent 
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authorities,  bat  the  discnssion  of  the  subject  cannot  be  undertaken 
here.  One  practical  outcome  of  this  belief  has  been  the  abolitiDor  of 
fish  from  the  dietary  of  the  patients  in  the  St.  Lonis  Hospital  fer 
Skin  Diseases  in  Paris. 

Economic  Viilae  of'  Flak — In  the  case  of  fish,  even  more  than  in 
that  of  most  foods,  the  market-price  is  no  indication  of  the-  tme* 
economic  value.  I  have  already  illustrated  this  fact  by  pointing  out 
(p.  17)  that  although  such  fishes  as  haddock  and  sole  are  of  practically 
the  same  nutritive  value,  yet  the  price  of  the  latter  may  be  four  or 
five  times  that  of  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  it  by  na  means 
follows  that  none  of  the  dearer  varieties  of  fish  is  worth  the  money. 
Salmon,  for  example,  contains  nearly  three  times  as  nracb  nutriment 
as  an  equal  weight  of  cod,  and  thus  a  pound  of  the  former  at  is.  6d'. 
may  not  really  be  any  dearer  than  a  pound  of  cod  at  6d.  The 
amount  of  waste  in  fish  is  also  of  great  importance  from  the  economic 
point  of  view.  We  have  seen  that  the  inedible  parts  of  fish  as  pur- 
chased may  amount  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  calculating  the  real 
cost.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pay  a  rather  high 
price  for  canned  or  tinned  fish,  for  in  these  preparations  almost  the 
whole  of  the  material  paid  for  is  in  an  edible  form*. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cheaper  varieties  of  the 
fat  fishes  offer  most  nutriment  for  any  given  sum.  Salted  white  fish 
probably  rank  next  to  these.  An  average  herring  contains  about 
15  grammes  of  edible*  proteid  (nearly  ^  ounce)  and  from  5  to 
10  grammes  of  fat,  and  it  has  been  truly  remarlad  by  Dr.  Smith  ^ 
that  the  despised  bloater  *  offers  the  largest  amount  of  nutriment  for 
a  given  sum  of  any  animal  food,'  and  two  salt  herrings  contain  as 
much  animal  proteid  as  need  enter  into  the  daily  dietary  of  an 
ordinary  working  man. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  is  borne  out  by  the  following  calcula- 
tions, taken  firom  several  made  by  Langworthy,*  English  prices 
being  substituted  for  American : 

COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  PROTEID  AND  ENERGY  AS  FURNISHED 

BY  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FISH. 

Pfici  Per  lb.         ^^*^ ''/  ^/"^^     ^^  ^f  l^  CaXorm 

i. 

Cog  .  •        •  •  •  •  3 

Halibut      ••  ••  9 

Salt  cod     ..  ••  3j 

Salt  mackerel  ••  5 

Tinned  salmon  ••  6 

Round  of  beef  •  •  7 

Milk           . .  •  •  3d.  per  quart 

1  •  Foods,'  p.  no.  •  •  Fish  as  Food,'  p.  18. 


pet 

•w. 

i. 

d. 

3 

IZ 

4 

9 

I 

10 

2 

zo 

2 

3t 

3 

^i 

3 

9i 

0/ Energy. 

s. 

d. 

2 

04 

z 

7 

0 

IZ 

0 

5i 

0 

6J 

0 

8 

0 

4i 
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The  greater  cheapness  of  the  salt  fish,  and  espedally  of  those 
wbicb  are  also  fat,  is  at  once  manifest. 

Of  the  'offal'  of  fish,  the  ovary,  or  roe,  is  alone  commonly  eaten. 
The  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  when  highly  salted,  constitutes  caviare,  the 
forms  of  which  come  from  Asirachan.  Good  caviare  should 
be  of  a  grayish  colour — not  black — and  one  should  be  able  to  make 
jOat  the  separate  eggs  in  it  quite  easily,  It  is  packed  in  vessels 
made  of  lime  wood,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  take  up  foreign  flavours,  and 
■of  these  lime  wood  is  destitute.  The  composition  of  caviare — and 
•Pproximately  of  all  fish-roe — is  as  follows  (Langworthy) : 
Waler 3S-i  percent. 


Other  non-iutrof enous  malices 
Mioeral  malier  (includiiiK  sail) 
Fuel  valne  per  lb 
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,530  Calories. 

The  proteids  contain  a  good  deal  of  nuclein,  the  significance  of 
.vhicb  as  an  article  of  diet  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  72). 

Three  ounces  of  raw  salted  caviare  are  digested  in   about  two 


The  milt  is  the  organ  in  male  fish  corresponding  to  the  roe, 
Bod  resembles  the  latter  very  closely  in  composition  and  nutritive 
value.  The  only  patent  food  derived  from  fish  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  the  preparation  known  as  Marvia.'  This  consists  of 
the  flesh  of  white  fish  reduced  to  a  dry  powder,  the  characteristic 
flai-our  of  the  fresh  fish  being  well  retained.  The  substance  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  proteid,  and  has  undoubtedly  a  high  nutritive 
value.  It  keeps  well,  and  may  be  conveniently  employed  for  making 
soaps,  etc. 

The  lobster,  crab  and  other  crustaceans,  the  molluscs,  such  as  the 
oyster  and  mussel,  and  the  turtle  and  frog  amongst  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  may  conveniently  be  considered  at  this  point. 

The  lobster  and  crab  both  consist  of  two  distinct  parts  :  the  flesh, 
which  is  centred  in  the  claws  and  tail ;  and  the  body,  which  is 
naiDly  made  ap  of  liver.  The  general  composition  of  these  parts 
s  contrasted  by  Paycn  : 
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Konig  gives  the  composition  of  potted  lobster  as  follows: 

Water        5i*33 

Nitrogenous  matter        14*87 

Fat 24-86 

Other  non-nitrogenoas  matter..        ••  4*04 

Ash            4-90 

Salt           •        ••  0*38 

That  of  tinned  lobster  is  (Langworthy) : 

Water        77*8 

Proteid z8*z 

x* at  ••        ••        ••        ••        «•        ««  z*z 

Carbohydrates 0*6 

Mineral  matter    ••        ••        ••        ••  2*4 

The  composition  of  the  crab  is  practically  the  same. 

The  Resh  of  the  lobster  and  crab  is  rather  indigestible,  mainly 
on  account  of  the  density  and  coarseness  of  the  fibres  and  the 
thickness  of  their  walls.  The  use  of  vinegar  helps  to  soften  the 
fibres,  besides  neutralizing  ammoniacal  salts,  which  are  apt  to  be 
present. 

The  body  of  these  animals  is  also  apt  to  disagree,  not  only  from 
the  fat  which  the  liver  contains,  but  also,  apparently,  from  the 
occasional  development  in  it  of  irritant  poisons. 

Three  oimces  of  potted  lobster  require  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
for  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

The  oyster  is  the  most  typical  and  popular  of  the  molluscs. 
Chemically  it  contains  within  itself  representatives  of  all  three 
nutritive  constituents  of  the  food : 


AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  OYSTERS  (Langworthyy. 

(ExcLusivs  OF  Liquid.) 

Water       88*3 

Nitrogenous  substances  •  •        ••        ••  6*z 

Fat z*4 

Carbohydrates ••  3*3 

Salts          1*9 

The  proportion  of  solid  nutriment,  however,  is  not  large,  three 
dozen  moderate-sized  oysters  having  only  from  2f  up  to  5}  ounces 
of  solids.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  nitrogenous  matter  which 
they  contain  is  not  all  in  the  form  of  proteid,  but  is  partly  present 
as  other  compounds  of  lower  nutritive  value. 

Glycogen  is  the  form  in  which  carbohydrate  is  present  in  oysters. 
It  is  contained  in  the  liver.     Its  presence  renders  oysters  an  un- 


\\ 


suitable  food  in  cases  of  diabetes  in  which  a  strict  diet  is  being 
enforced. 

The  oyster  is  rightly  regarded  as  an  easily -digested  food — at  least, 
if  taken  raw.  Three  medium -sized  oysters  are  entirely  disposed  of 
by  the  stomach  in  one  and  three-quarters  hours.  Cooking  renders 
tbem  tough  and  less  easily  digested. 

The  nutritive  value  of  oysters  is  not  high,  A  dozen  Ostend  oysters 
1  contain  about  5  grammes  of  digestible  proteid  and  1)  grammes  of 
I  bt.  It  would  take  fourteen  of  them  to  contain  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  one  egg,  and  223  to  equal  a  pound  of  beef  (Stutzer).  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  hear  of  enormous  quantities  of  oysters 
being  occasionally  consumed  at  a  sitting.  Brillat-Savarin  relates 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  man  who  used  to  eat  a  gross  of  them 
at  a  time,  and  follow  that  up  by  a  heavy  dinner!  They  are  an 
estravagant  form  of  food,  for  a  given  quantity  of  proteid  costs  about 

t three  times  as  much  in  the  form  of  oysters  as  it  does  if  purchased 
Bberf. 
Id  recent  years  oysters  have  to  some  extent  fallen  into  disfavour, 
bom  the  belief  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  in- 
fection of  typhoid  fever.  The  belief  is  not  unwarranted,  for  if 
oysters  are  grown  in  estuaries  they  might  easily  enough  become 
infected  with  typhoid  germs  derived  from  sewage,  and  it  has  been 
found  by  artificial  inoculation  that  typhoid  bacilli  thus  introduced 
are  capable  of  surviving  in  the  body  of  the  oyster  for  several  days.' 
The  risk,  however,  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  oysters  alive  for 
a  day  or  two  in  salt  water  which  is  frequently  changed.  This 
washes  them  out  and  destroys  the  bacilli.  Cooking  effects  the 
same  object  with  greater  certainty,  but  at  the  cost  of  diminished 
digestibility. 

The  >  greening '  of  oysters  is  another  subject  which  has  recently 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  From  their  investigations  into 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  Herdman  and  Boyce  have  concluded 
that  there  are  several  kinds  of  greening,  some  of  which,  such  as 
that  found  in  the  green  Marennes  oysters  and  in  those  of  several 
rivers  on  the  Essex  coast,  are  healthy ;  while  in  others,  such  as  some 
Falmouth  oysters,  the  green  colour  is  associated  with  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  copper.     Others,   again,  such  as    some   American 

E~-'teties  re-embedded  on  our  coasts,  have  a  pale  green  leucocytosis, 
1  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  a  healthy  state. 
Herdn 


■  Herdman  and  Bojce, '  Lancashire  Sea.  Fisheries.'    Memoir  I.  :  'Oysiers  and 
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Langworthy's  investigations^  led  him  to  a  somewhat  different 
conclusion,  for  he  regards  '  greening '  as  the  result  of  the  consump- 
tion by  the  oyster  of  certain  forms  of  green  algae,  the  oolouring  matter 
of  which  is  soluble  in  the  tissues  and  juicea  of  the  oyster,  and 
apparently  harmless. 

After  being  removed  from  the  sea,  03r8terB  ore  sometinies  'floated' 
in  brackish  water,  with  the  object  of  '  fattening'  them.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  die  apparent  increase  m  plumpness  of  the 
oyster  under  this  treatment  is  really  due  to  the  inhibition  of  moisture 
by  osmosis,  and  that  they  actually  lose  from  one-eighth  to  one-fifth 
of  their  nutritive  value  in  the  process.^ 

The  composition  of  mussels,  clams,  periwinkles,  scallops  and  other 
molluscs  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  oyster,  and,  like  the  latter,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  foods  of  important  nutritive  value.  They  are 
also  peculiarly  liable  to  develop  poisons  which  may  produce  serious, 
and  even  fatal,  symptoms,  and  in  susceptible  persons  their  use  is 
sometimes  followed  by  irritation  of  the  skin,  usually  taking  the  form 
of  nettle-rash. 

The  green  turtle  is  almost  the  only  reptile  used  for  food  in  this 
country,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  form  of  soup.  It  is  called  green 
because  its  fat  has  a  greenish  colour,  which,  according  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,*  imparts  a  yellow  tint  to  the  sweat  of  those  who  partake 
largely  of  it.  In  preparing  the  soup,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  shields 
are  removed,  scalded  to  remove  the  scales,  and  then  boiled  till  the 
bones  separate.  The  liquor  forms  the  stock.  The  softer  parts  of 
the  shield  are  then  cut  into  oblong  pieces,  which  constitute  the 
so-called  lumps  of  green  <  fat ' — really  a  species  of  gelatin.  Sun- 
dried  turtle  forms  a  soup  of  equal  nutritive  value,  and  at  a  consider- 
ably lower  cost,  while  the  basis  of  mock- turtle  is  the  gelatinous 
substance  in  the  scalp  of  the  calf.  From  a  strictly  nutritive  point 
of  view,  turtle  soup  is  certainly  not  worth  a  tenth  of  the  price 
paid  for  it. 

Frogs'  legs  are  but  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  though  common 
articles  of  diet  on  the  Continent.  They  are  derived  from  the  large 
edible  frog  {Rana  esculenta),  and,  though  easily  digested  and  of  a 
delicate  flavour,  are  not  of  high  nutritive  value. 

The  average  chemical  composition  of  the  different  groups  of  foods 
studied  in  this  chapter  is  represented  in  the  following  diagram, 

•  *  Fish  as  Food,'  p.  17. 

•  Ibid,  p.  16. 

•  See  Pereira,  •  On  Food  and  Diet,'  p.  273. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

80UP8»  BEEF-EXTBAOTS,  BEEF-JUIOES,  BEEF-TEA,  AND 

BISSF-POWDEES 

When  meat  is  cut  up  and  placed  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  making 
soup,  there  is  dissolved  out  of  it  (i)  a  small  proportion  of  its  soluble 
proteids;  (2)  a  large  part  of  its  extractives  and  mineral  matter; 
(3)  a  small  quantity  of  fat.  If  the  water  is  now  raised  to  the 
boiling-point,  the  proteid  is  coagulated  and  floats  to  the  top  as  a 
brownish  'scum,'  which  is  usually  carefully  skimmed  ofif.  At 
the  same  time  the  proportion  of  extractives  and  mineral  matter  in 
the  solution  is  increased,  and  some  of  the  connective  tissue  is  dis- 
solved out  in  the  form  of  gelatin. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  considerations  that  a  dear  soap 
contains  chiefly  the  flavouring  constituents  of  the  meat  from  which  it 
is  prepared.  The  amount  of  nutritive  matter  in  it  is  very  small, 
for  a  solution  of  gelatin  of  even  i  per  cent,  strength  *  sets,'  and  very 
few  soups  contain  as  much  as  that.  This  estimate  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  a  clear  soup  is  borne  out  by  the  following  example  :^  i  pound 
of  beef  and  about  J  pound  of  veal  bones  were  boiled  down  in  the 
usual  way,  and  yielded  i  pint  of  strong  soup.  Analysis  of  this 
showed  that  it  contained  95  per  cent,  of  water  and  only  5  per  cent 
of  solids,  made  up  in  almost  equal  proportions  of  fat,  gelatin,  and 
extractives,  along  with  a  small  proportion  of  mineral  matter.  And 
yet  this  was  a  strong  soup.  Most  clear  soups  contain  only  from  i  J  to 
2 J  per  cent,  of  solids.  As  an  ordinary  soup-plate  holds,  when  full, 
about  7  oimces,  a  large  helping  of  the  above  strong  soup  would  only 
yield  to  the  consumer  about  \  ounce  of  solid  matter,  and  even  of  that 
only  the  gelatin  and  fat,  say  about  f  ounce,  are  really  *  foods.' 

Seeing  that  it  is  chiefly  the  flavouring  materials  of  the  meat  which 

^  Atwater,  '  Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Food,*  p.  85. 


are  removed  in  making  soup,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  get  a 
good  soup  and  a  well-flavoured  dish  of  meat  from  the  same  piece  of 
beef.  You  cannot  both  eal  your  cake  and  have  it  ;  and  ahhough  it 
is  true  that  the  meat,  after  the  soup  is  made,  has  lost  practically 
none  of  its  nutritive  qualities,  yet  its  sapid  and  appetizing  elements 
are  gone. 

If,  then,  one  wants  to  make  soup  nourishing,  one  must  simply  use 
it  as  a  vehicle  by  means  of  which  other  food  materials  added  to  it 
can  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  Starchy  materials  are  often 
added  in  this  way,  cornflour  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  commonest. 
Barley  is  similarly  used  in  barley  broth.  In  potato  soup,  too,  the 
soup  is  simply  a  vehicle  for  a  considerable  amount  of  potato  starch. 
In  other  cases  nitrogenous  matter  is  added,  such  as  grated  cheese  or 
macaroni  (which  contains  a  good  deal  of  gluten),  or  the  soup  is 
thickened  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  pulses,  e.g.,  peas  or  lentils, 
the  latter  being  amongst  the  most  nutritious  soups.  Animal  matters 
may  be  also  be  employed,  as  in  the  preparation  of  purees  of  chicken, 
fish,  or  game.  The  following  analyses  of  two  thick  Boups  are  taken 
from  Kdnig : 


3-33 
1-37 


5-6o 

4-87 


Potato  soup    go'9( 

Even  in  these  cases  the  nutritive  value  cannot  be  regarded  as  high, 
for  half  a  slice  of  bread  would  contain  as  much  solid  matter  as  a  full 
plateful  of  such  a  soup. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  clear  soups  are  of  no 
dietetic  value.  It  is  not  an  error  to  begin  dinner  with  soup.  It  has 
been  found  that  it  is  just  those  very  materials  (extractives  and 
gelatin)  which  a  clear  soup  contains  which  are  most  calculated  to 
promote  3  flow  of  gastric  juice,  and  so  to  further  the  complete 
digestion  of  the  solid  food  subsequently  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
As  a  French  writer  has  said,  soup  should  be  to  a  dinner  what  the 
overture  is  to  an  opera  or  the  porch  is  to  a  house.  It  is  a  good  intro- 
duction. If,  then,  one  gets  the  choice  of  '  clear  '  or  '  thick,'  it  may 
be  well,  if  a  solid  meal  is  to  follow,  to  select  *  clear ' ;  but  if  the  soup 
itself  is  to  be  the  piice  dt  rimtance,  one  should  certainly  choose '  thick.' 
For  this  reason,  when  soup  is  served  out  at  penny  dinners  or  soup- 
Idtchens,  it  should  always  be  made  as  thick  as  possible,  preferably 
by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  pulses,  such  as  lentils  or  peas.  In  the 
case  of  an  invalid,  a  '  strong  soup  '  may  be  a  useful  means  of  rousing 
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the  appetite  and  stimulatixig  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach, 
but  it  cannot  be  E^;arded  in  itself  as  a  fierioiis  contribution  to  his 
nutrition. 

BbsP'£ztracts. 

The  valuable  culinary  qualities  of  an  extract  of  meat  were  first 
recognised  by  Proust,  but  it  was  not  until  the  -matter  ^was  taken  up 
by  Baron  Liebig  that  they  became  at  all  widely  known.^  The 
extract  was  first  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale  by  the  company 
authorized  by  Liebig  in  the  year  1865.  The  factory  was  estab- 
lished in  South  America,  as  cattle  can  be  obtained  there  much  more 
cheaply  than  in  Europe. 

The  method  of  preparation  is  simple.  The  fi'esfa  meat  is  simply 
chopped  up,  heated  under  pressure  with  a  little  water,  the  extract 
filtered  and  evaporated  m  vacuo  and  in  the  open.  The  product  is 
the  brown,  sticky  material  with  which  everyone  is  famifetr.  A  good 
sample  should  have  a  rather  golden-brown  colour.  If  too  dark,  it 
has  probably  been  burnt,  and  it  should  have  a  strong  and  agreoaUe 
*  meaty '  odour. 

Liebig  calculated  that  34  pounds  of  pure  beef  should  yield  i  pound 
of  the  extract,  and  that  this  should  make  70  pints  of  beef-tea,  every 
pint  therefore  corresponding  to  ^  pound  of  beef.  He  fixed  the  com- 
position of  the  article  to  be  sold  thus : 

Moisture  may  vary  from        z6  to  2Z  per  cent 

Mineral  matter  may  vary  from         ••         ••     z8  ,,  22 
Extractives  may  vary  from     . .         .  •         • .     56  »,  60 


Liebig  expressly  forbade  the  sale  of  any  extract  containing 
gelatin.  The  latter  substance  is  so  cheap,  he  said,  that  it  would 
tempt  people  to  add  it  as  an  adulteration,  and  would  also  prevent 
the  extract  from  keeping.  It  would  then  sink  to  the  level  of  *  tablets 
of  consomm6,'  which  he  regarded  as  *  a  kind  of  coloured  glue.'  He 
likewise  discountenanced  the  addition  of  any  salt. 

It  will  be  observed  that  into  the  composition  of  Liebig's  extract 
as  fixed  by  its  inventor  no  proteids  or  albuminoids  enter.  A  vast 
number  of  analyses,  however,  have  been  made  of  it  in  more  recent 
times,  some  of  which  have  credited  it  with  containing  these  valuable 
nutritive  constituents  in  considerable  amount.  Amongst  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  an  analysis  by  Kemmerich,*  which  yielded  the 
following  results : 

1  See  Thudichum.  'Origin.  Nature, and  Uaesof  Xiebig'sExtsact/XxmdQn,  1869. 
*  Ziit,  fur  Physiology  Chemie,  xviii.  409,  1894. 
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CoTtpOiition  of  Lubig's  Exlnut  according  to  Kemmerick, 

Watei rSpercenl, 

Proleids ( 

Gelaidii 1  ^''         " 

Eitiaiclivet 2j         „ 

MrDeriil  matter  ta        „ 

Elher  extract,  etc 7 

This  was  ceriaiiriy  a  very  startling-,  result,  but  it  was  not  allowed 
to  go  loDR  unchallenged,  for  Konig  and  Homer'  have  submiUed  the 
above  analvsis  To  a  searching  criticism,  and  have  shown,  and.  1  think 
condash-ely,  that  it  was  airived  at  by  faulty  methods.  They  point 
om  that  one  could  not  a  priori  expect  Liebig's  extract  to  contain 
much  gelatin,  for  hL'at  is  only  employed  in  its  preparation  to  a  small 
extent,  and,  further,  solutions  of  it  do  not  gelatinize.  They 
show  tbat  it  contains  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  albumoses,  and 
perhaps  traces  of  peptone,  but  certainly  not  naore  than  i  per  cent,  of 
gelatin,  and  distribute  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains 


Totst  nitrogea  9'za  per  ceob 

NitTOj^eii  in  the  (orm  of  soluble  albumia  ..  Trace 

Aibumotes     ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  o'96percent. 

Peptone         Nil  ta  a  trace: 

Meal  buei ..  6-8i  per  cenc. 

Aramoma  compounds         o-^-j        „ 

OiherniirogeD  componrids  o'SJ 

One  may  therefore  look  upon  the  composition  originally  stated 
by  Liebig  as  substantially  correct,  and  regard  the  extract  as  for  all 
practical  purposes  devoid  of  proteid. 

It  is  upon  the  extractivea,  then,  that  the  uses  and  value  of  Liebig's 
extract  musi  chiefly  depend,  and  for  that  reason  we  must  now  look 
a  little  more  closely  at  their  chemical  and  physiological  properties. 

On  the  chemical  properties  of  the  extractives  of  meat  we  have  but 
scanty  information.  Most  of  them  are  basic  substances  ;  a  few  are 
amides.  Creatin,  xanthin,  caritine,  and  the  peculiai  and  interesting 
substance  caxnic  acid,  which  seems  clcsely  to  resemble  the  so- 
called  'anti-peptone,'  are  amongst  the  best  known.  Tliese  sub- 
Hancgs  represent  the  fragments,  as  it  were,  of  broken-down  proteid, 
umL  are  of  DO  use  as  tissue-builders. 

Tb^  bear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  proteid  as  sand  does  to 
the  sandstone  out  of  which  it  has  been  crushed,  and  it  is  as  hopeless 
to  expect  to  build  up  tissues  from  them  as  it  would  be  to  construct 
a  house  out  of  sand.  They  are  also  incapable  of  being  oxidized  in 
Iftvbodf,  and  so  are  usdess  as  sources  of  heat  or  energy, 
'  Ztii,  jut  Anaiyl.  Chtmii,  xxxiv   54S,  1895. 
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neither  tissue-builders  nor  energy-producers,  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  foods.  Experiment  confirms  this,  for  it  was  foimd  that  rats 
which  were  fed  on  4  grammes  of  meat-extract  daily  died  quite  as 
soon  as  other  rats  which  got  no  food  at  all,  and  Jessop^  quotes  a 
writer  who  consumed  half  a  pot  of  Liebig's  extract  at  a  sitting,  and 
yet  felt  as  hungry  as  ever  afterwards. 

To  do  Liebig  justice,  he  recognised  this  himself.  *  Meat-extract,' 
he  says  somewhere,  *  cannot  make  us  strong,  but  it  makes  us  aware 
of  our  strength.'  We  have  here  introduced  the  notion  that  the 
extractives  of  meat  act  as  '  stimulants,'  a  view  which  has  since  been 
frequently  maintained.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  satis- 
factory evidence  for  any  belief  in  the  *  stimulating '  properties  of 
beef-extract  is  not  forthcoming.  A  '  stimulant '  must  act  either  on 
the  heart,  quickening  and  strengthening  its  action,  or  upon  the 
central  nervous  system,  abolishing  or  lessening  fatigue.  Now,  it 
has  been  shown  that  2  ounces  of  Liebig's  extract  can  be  taken  at 
one  time  by  a  healthy  man  without  the  production  of  any  effect 
other  than  slight  diarrhoea.'  Certainly  no  increase  in  the  rapidity 
or  force  of  the  pulse  was  observed. 

Of  course,  if  the  extract  be  taken,  as  it  usually  is,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  the  heart's  action  may  easily  be  increased,  but  the  sipping  of 
hot  water  by  itself  is  quite  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  any  depression  of  the  heart  from  the 
action  of  potash  salts  contained  in  the  extract  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  even 
large  doses  of  potash  salts  have  no  effect  on  the  pulse.' 

As  regards  an  influence  on  the  nervous  system  the  evidence  is 
equally  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  extractives  of 
meat  act  as  brain  stimulants  in  the  way  that  tea  and  coffee  do,  but 
there  is  some  evidence^  that  they  are  capable  of  removing  the  effects 
of  muscular  fatigue,  so  enabling  an  exhausted  muscle  to  become 
active  again.  This  may  explain  the  beneficial  effects  which  seem 
sometimes  to  follow  the  administration  of  beef-extract  in  fatigue. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  action  of  the  extractives  in  diminish- 
ing fatigue  is  comparable  to  the  use  of  oil  in  machinery.  *  Friction ' 
is  lessened  and  effort  rendered  easier.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  a  mere  suggestion,  unsupported  by  any  definite  evidence,  but 

^  Brit,  Med,  Joum.,  August  31,  1889. 

*  See  Lehmann,  Archiv,  fiir  HygUne,  iii.  249.  1885  ;  and  Bunge,  Pfluger^sArchiv,, 
iv.  234,  1871. 

*  See  Bunge  and  Lehmann  {Ice,  dt,) :  100  grammes  of  meat  boiled  for  three  houn 
yielded  2*87  grammes  of  extract  with  0*37  gramme  of  potash  salts. 

*  See  Kooert,  Archiv,  fiir  Exper,  Path,  und  Pharmak.,  xv.  60,  1882. 
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*t  the  same  time  one  has  to  face  the  fact  that  clinica!  observers 
have  repeatedly  affirmed  the  refreshing  qualities  of  a  solution  of  tho 
extractives  of  meat.  '  What  more  invigorating  remedy,  more  power- 
fully acting  panacea,'  says  Proust,  '  than  a  portion  of  genuine 
extract  of  meat,  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  noble  wine  ?' 

Whilst  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  extractives  of  meat  must 
!be  regarded  as  somewhat  doubtful,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all 
'Of  their  marked  effect  on  the  digestive  organs.  The  recent  experi- 
IMnts  of  Pawlow  have  shown  that  they  are  the  most  powerful 
<exciters  of  gastric  secretion  that  we  possess.  They  are  thus 
linently  calculated  to  rouse  appetite  and  aid  the  digestion  of  any 
fcod  with  which  they  may  be  taken.  This,  indeed,  is  their  true 
function,  both  in  health  and  disease.  They  are  flavouring  agents,  and 
■ir  proper  place  is  in  the  kitchen,  not  by  the  bedside.  As  \'oii 
has  rather  ^cifully  put  it,  the  influence  of  such  substances  as  the 
extractives  of  meat  on  the  ner\'ous  system  is  mainly  an  sesthetic  one, 
and  is  comparable  to  the  influence  of  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  on 
tiie  ear,  or  of  a  picture  by  an  old  master  on  the  sense  of  sight. 

'e  may  conclude,  then,  that  Liebig's  extract,  though  containing 
too  little  proleid  matter  to  be  in  itself  a  food,  may  act  as  a  valuable 
.adjuvant  to  other  foods,  especially  where  appetite  and  digestion  are 
feeble.  The  possible  value  of  the  salts  which  it  contains  will  be  dis- 
cussed when  we  consider  beef-tea. 

What  is  meant,  then,  or  ought  to  be  meant,  when  one  says  that 
I  pound  of  the  extract  is  the  equivalent  of  34  pounds  of  meat,  is  that 
it  contains  all  the  favouring  ingredients  of  the  latter.  It  does  not  in 
Kay  sense  contain  the  iiutrilivt  matter  of  that  quantity  of  meat.  As 
might  have  expected,  the  fact  that  Liebig's  extract  is  of  very 
amall  nutritive  value  was  not  long  in  being  recognised,  and  numerous 
rival  preparations  have  sprung  up  which  profess  to  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  flavouring  ingredients  of  meat,  some  or  all  of  its 
nutritive  constituents.  These  are  made  by  adding  to  the  watery 
Extract  obtained  from  the  meat  a  proportion  of  the  meat  fibre  which 
b  left  behind.  In  no  case,  however,  does  the  whole  of  the  fibre  of 
tbe  meat  seem  to  be  returned  to  the  extract.  The  reason  why  one 
be^eves  this  is  clearly  slated  by  Allen.'  '  In  the  lean  of  meat  the 
proteids  bear  to  the  sum  of  the  extractives,  meat  bases  and  salts 
the  proportion  of  about  4  to  1.  Hence,  if  all  the  meat  tibre,  etc., 
were  again  added  to  the  extract,  the  product  would  contain  the 
•olids  of  meat  in  the  same  relative  proportions.  Assuming  in  a  pre- 
paration the  presence  of  70  per  cent,  of  extractives,  etc.,  and  10  per 
'  ■  Commercial  Organic  Analysis.'  iv.  304,  footnote  (and  edil). 
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cent,  of  meat  fibre,  it  follows  that  cmly  about  i  part  out  of  23  parts 
of  fibre  separated  baa  been  retained  to  the  extract.'  That  the  pro- 
portion of  pioteids  to  extractives  and  mineral  matter  in  most  of  these 
preparations  is  really  not  much  greater  than  i  to  7  will  be  evident 
on  an  inspection  of  the  analyses  in  this  table : 


j»a  P!"iJ  iii«K 


?li.. 


'Si  II  ii  i 

W^  "I  'i  J 

ifij  fi  J  ^  4 
liH  1!  J  I  * 

■illril  1  I 

J!   jl  -5.!      3 

III!  Il^i^i  I 

III  l^  4  ="l  I 
Iflf  ^^  M  il  ^ 


Bcrrril  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  preparations  which  contain  meat 
fibre.  The  composition  of  its  solid  matter,  compared  with  the  scdid 
matter  of  lean  meat,  is  thus  given  by  Voit : ' 

Sovril  (DrUSi.        Mm*  (Driuti, 

Organic  matter 753  94'6 

Mineral  matter 247  53 

Proieid* ^^-j  867 

Eilraclives 156  78 

'  MuHch.  Mid.  IVcchtnsch.,  ix,,  i&<;7. 
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Voit  concludes  that  only  a  small  part  (6  per  cent.)  of  meat  fibre 
has  been  added  to  the  extract  in  this  case. 

Whilst  the  title  of  *  food  *  cannot  be  denied  to  these  preparations, 
seeing  that  they  do  contain  a  certain  amount  of  proteid,  yet  they  are 
only  foods  in  theory.  Practically,  they  cannot  be  taken  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  them  to  be  really  able  to  contribute  to  nutrition. 
Even  in  the  case  of  Bovril,  a  full  teaspoonful  only  contains  as 
much  proteid  as  \  ounce  of  meat,  and  it  would  require  about 
14  ounces  of  such  a  preparation  to  supply  an  invalid  with  the  amount 
of  proteid  he  requires  daily ;  but  such  a  quantity  he  would  find  it 
impossible  to  consume,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  salts  and 
extractives  which  it  would  contain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  white 
of  one  e^g  will  contain  as  much  nutritive  matter  as  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  any  of  the  preparations  in  the  above  table.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
think  that  these  preparations  are  to  any  practical  extent  superior  to 
those  which  contain  the  extractives  only.  It  is  not  a  question,  as 
Voit  says,  of  whether  a  preparation  contains  nutritive  matter  or  not, 
but  of  how  much  it  contains,  and  one  might  as  well  add  a  pinch  of 
dried  meat  to  a  cup  of  tea  to  render  it  *  nutritious,'  or  say  that  air  is 
nutritious  because  it  contains  organisms  which  would  in  an  infini- 
tesimal degree  help  to  feed  one,  as  hope  to  obtain  any  real  nourish- 
ment by  the  use  of  such  preparations  as  these.  Not  only  so ;  the 
expense  of  these  manufactured  articles  would  alone  render  their  use 
as  foods  impossible.  One  may  take  it  that  even  the  cheaper  members 
of  the  group  would  only  yield  the  80  grammes  or  so  of  proteid  which 
an  invalid  requires  daily  at  an  outlay  of  six  or  seven  shillings  per  day. 

Recently,  extracts  prepared  from  yeast  have  been  introduced  as 
substitutes  for  ordinary  meat  extracts.  A  good  example  of  these 
is  the  preparation  known  as  Marmite,^  which  has  the  following 
composition : 

Per  Centt 

Water        2684 

Extractives  ••         ••         ••         ••34*67 

Proteids     ..         ,.         ••         ,.         ,.     io'50 
Mineral  matter 26*95 

Such  preparations  resemble  beef-extracts  so  closely  in  their  general 
characters  that  they  have  even  been  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
genuine  meat  extracts.^  It  is  as  yet  by  no  means  certain  whether 
these  yeast  extracts  have  the  same  physiological  effect  as  extracts 

*  Analysis  supplied  by  the  makers. 

•*  For  the  method  of  distinguishing  yeast  extract  from  genuine  meat  extract,  see 
papers  by  A.  Searl,  F.C.S.,  in  the  Phannactutical  Journal  for  October  lo  and 
November  14.  1903. 
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of  beef,^  whilst  the  large  proportion  of  nuclein  in  yeast  causes  them 
to  be  very  rich  in  purin  bodies,  which  are  certainly  harmful  to  some 
persons  (see  p.  510) ;  used  in  moderation,  however,  as  flavouring 
agents,  they  may  prove  to  be  of  use  in  the  kitchen. 

Vegox  is  a  mixture  of  essence  of  beef  and  vegetables  which  contains 
42*8  per  cent,  of  water,  49-4  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  extractives,  and 
7*8  per  cent,  of  fibre  and  vegetable  matter. 

Bbbf-juicbs. 

Clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  beef-extracts  is  the  group  of 
preparations  known  as  beef-juices.  As  their  name  implies,  these  are 
intended  to  consist  of  the  'juice '  of  meat — i.^.,  of  the  fluid  substance 
contained  in  the  muscle  fibres.  They  are  prepared  by  subjecting  the 
meat  to  strong  pressure,  and  are  subsequently  concentrated  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo.  The  use  of  heat  must  be  carefully  avoided 
in  their  manufacture,  as  it  would  coagulate  the  soluble  proteids 
contained  in  the  juice.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  one  reads  that 
such  and  such  a  beef-juice  *  is  prepared  by  a  cold  process  * ;  and  as 
the  plant  necessary  to  carry  out  the  evaporation  is  rather  expensive, 
the  cost  of  these  preparations  is  necessarily  high.  Fiuther,  as  one 
would  expect,  they  are  liable  to  undergo  putrefaction  after  manufac- 
ture, and  this  in  many  of  them  is  guarded  against  by  the  addition  of 
some  salt  or  glycerine  or  other  harmless  preservative.  That  they 
do  in  reality  contain  the  juice  of  raw  meat  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  at  least  yield  the  spectrum  of  oxy-haemoglobin. 

In  order  better  to  appreciate  the  relative  values  of  these  prepara- 
tions, we  must  first  look  for  a  moment  at  the  composition  of  natural 
raw-beef  Juice  as  prepared  at  home. 

Raw-beef  juice  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways.  One  is  by  the 
method  of  expression.  If  beef  be  squeezed  very  hard,  juice  exudes 
from  it  just  as  it  would  from  an  orange.  Expression  may  be  carried 
out  at  home  by  means  of  a  lemon-squeezer ;  but  this  is  a  wasteful 
method,  as  it  only  succeeds  in  removing  a  part  of  the  total  amount 
of  juice.  By  the  use  of  suitable  presses,  wholesale  manufacturers 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  much  larger  yield  of  juice  from  a  given 
weight  of  beef. 

Another  method  is  the  old-fashioned  one  of  cutting  the  meat  intc 
small  squares,  and  placing  these  in  a  tightly- corked  bottle,  which  is 
then  immersed  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  which  is  gradually  heated  till 

^  See  a  paper  by  Zellner  (•  Hefe  Extracte ')  in  the  Ziit.  f.  Hygiene,  42.  p.  461, 
X903. 
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the  water  almost  boils.  The  bottle  is  then  left  in  this  hot  water 
r  two  or  three  hours.  As  a  result  of  the  heat  the  meat  con- 
I  tracts,  squeezing  out  as  it  does  so  a  coosiderable  quantity  of  rich 
I  juice.  This  method  is  also  wasteful,  and,  unless  the  beat  be 
r  carefully  regulated,  some  of  the  proteid  in  the  juice  is  apt  to  be 
[  coagulated. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  all  is  to  chopup  the  meat,  and  extract 
I  the  juke  from  it  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  If  the  mixture  be 
left  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  cool  place,  the  soluble  proteids  and 
other  constituents  of  the  meat  are  gradually  dissolved  out,  and  are 
obtained  on  squeezing  out  the  pulp  in  muslin.  Of  course,  the 
juice  so  obtained  is  somewhat  diluted,  but  to  make  up  for  this  one 
obtains  a  larger  quantity  of  it.  This  is  certainly  the  most  economical 
method  of  procedure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  raw-beef  juice 
obtained  by  these  different  methods.  The  composition  of  the  juice 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  method  employed  in  preparing 
it,  the  amount  of  coagutable  proteid  rising  in  one  case  to  nearly 
7  per  cent.,  while  in  another  it  is  as  low  as  2  per  cent.  The 
;  {iroportioQ  of  extractives  also  varies  a  little. 

Id  an  experiment  which  I  made  myself,  half  a  pound  of  good  lean 
beef  was  taken  and  passed  through  a  sausage -machine.  Its  own 
balk  of  water  was  then  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
1  in  a  cool  place  overnight.     It  was  then  firmly  squeezed 
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Coaguliiblt        Bitnc- 


I.  Me^  from  rouixl  stigtilly  broiled  and  pressed' 
a.  HB>t  from  neck  slightly  broiled  and  pressed' 
).  Chopped  beef  healed  in  corked  botde' 
A.  LoD   ffeak  slightly   broiled,   and    juice    ex- 

pt«stcd  with  lemoD-squecier  (i  lb.  yielded 

=*o^.)' 

I  lb.  beef  and  S  01.  waiet  stood  oa  Ice  for  si 

hours ;     then 

(yields  Hi  oi)' 
P  It  4  u.  minced  sleak  soaked  for  an  hour  ii 

watM,  then  forcibly  expressed' 
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in  muslin.  Four  and  a  half  ounces  of  juice  were  thus  obtained, 
containing  5J  per  cent,  of  coagulable  proteid.  This  quantity  was 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  5d.  In  this  table  there  is  exhibited  the 
composition  of  most  of  the  beef-juices  met  with  in  the  market. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  also  vary  considerably  in  composition. 
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Of  the  various  ingredients,  the  coagulable  proteid  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and,  as  the  amount  of  this  present  is  not  clearly  stated  in 
some  of  the  analyses,  I  have  estimated  the  quantity  contained  in 
each  of  these  preparations,  the  result  being  embodied  in  the  following 
table : 


'  Puro  ■  Beef-jnlcB  .. 
'BoviciDc'  ■■  .• 
Armour's  Beef-juice  .• 
Wyeih's  Beef- juice   .. 


3l 


Valentine's  Meal-juica        ..         ..       03     .,  o'oiS      „ 

Of  these  preparations,  Pure  is  by  far  the  richest  in  coagulable 
proteid.  Puro  is  a  German  preparation  only  recently  introduced 
into  this  country.  In  appearance  it  is  a  dark  brown  fluid,  which 
Vhea  diluted  wiih  water  becomes  bright  red,  and  in  that  condition 
resembles  blood  so  closely  as  to  lead  one  to  expect  that  its  appear- 
ince  would  prove  repugnant  to  many  patients.'  It  possesses, 
tewever,  quite  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  undoubtedly  extremely 
ticb  in  proteid. 

Bovinine,  which  cotnes  next  to  Puro  in  richness  in  coagulable 
iwoteid,  is  an  American  product  of  dark  brown  colour,  and  when 
examined  wiib  a  spectroscope  shows  distinctly  the  presence  in  large 
jUnount  of  the  altered  colouring  matter  of  blood  (met  hemoglobin). 
Indeed,  Professor  Chittenden,  who  has  analyzed  it,^  is  of  the  opinioo 
t  it  is  prepared  largely  from  blood.  It  is  certainly  very  poor  in 
extractives,  and,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  possesses  anything  but  an 
agreieable  flavour.  In  spite  of  its  cheapness,  therefore,  and  the 
comparativdy  large  amount  of  proteid  which  it  contains,  it  is  not 
a  piepaiation  to  be  recommended. 
•  Vinsip '  is  another  preparation  of  blood,  preserved  by  the  addition 
jric  acid  and  a  little  alcohol.  It  contabs  16  per  cent,  of  proteids, 
1  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter. 

tf  the  other  preparations,  Wyeth's,  Brand's,  and  the  Eovril  Com- 

s  juices,  and  the  preparations  known  as  '  Taurine  '  and  '  Liquor 

I  exhibit,  on  examination,  the  appearances  characteristic 

!  unaltered  colouring  matter  of  blood,  and  may  rightly  be  re- 

d   as    uncooked  juices.      The  amount   of  coagulable  proteid 

bich   they  contain  is,   however,  considerably  lower  than  that  in 

e  two  preparations  mentioned  above. 

t  may  be  admitted  that  many  of  these  preparations  contain  more 


*  7*h«  colour  of  raw-beef  ji 


by  the  addition  of  a.  little 


■  Itidual  N1V.1.  Philadelphia,  tviii.  716,  iSgi. 
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proteid  than  the  natural  or  home-made  beef-juice  already  described. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  they  are  on  that  account  of 
higher  nutritive  value.  The  objections  urged  against  those  beef- 
extracts  which  also  pretend  to  be  foods  apply  here  with  full  force. 
A  patient  could  take  considerable  quantities  of  natural  raw-beef 
juice  because  it  only  contains  salts  and  extractives  in  small 
amounts ;  but  in  many  of  the  artificial  preparations  the  ratio  of  these 
ingredients  to  the  total  proteid  is  so  high  that  they  could  only  be 
administered  in  very  moderate  quantity  without  running  the  risk  of 
exciting  diarrhcea  and  thirst.  That  no  raw-beef  juice,  whether 
natural  or  otherwise,  can  really  be  r^arded  as  an  important  aid  to 
nutritioa  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  even  of  a  preparation  which 
contains  5  per  cent,  of  proteid,  about  3  pints  would  be  needed  to 
supply  the  proteid  required  by  an  invalid  daily.  The  administration 
of  such  a  quantity  is,  of  course,  impossible.  They  can  only  bo 
of  some  slight  service  in  tiding  over  a  crisis  in  which  the  administra- 
tion of  milk  is,  for  some  reason  or  another,  impossible.  As  an 
example,  one  might  mention  cases  of  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  in 
young  children.  One  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  one's  self  to  be 
misled  by  the  examples  often  adduced  of  patients  who  have  lived  for 
several  days  *on  nothing  but  So-and-So*s  beef-juice.'  Everyone 
knows  that,  provided  water  be  freely  supplied,  most  patients  are 
capable  of  living  on  nothing  but  their  own  tissues  for  a  surprisingly 
long  period.  In  most  of  these  instances  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  patient's  own  fat  deserves  the  credit  of  his  survival,  and  not 
the  beef-juice  at  all. 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of  artificial  beef-juices  is  their 
expense.  From  the  method  of  their  manufacture,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  is  almost  inevitable ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  '  Puro,'  the  nutriment  which  they  contain  costs 
many  times  more  than  it  would  in  the  form  of  home-made  beef- juice, 
and  in  one  case,  at  any  rate,  fully  200  times  as  much.  It  is  really 
pathetic  to  see  poor  people  in  cases  of  illness  paying  large  sums  for 
so  very  small  a  return.  In  this  connection,  it  is  only  right  to  draw 
attention  to  the  very  great  value  of  egg-white  as  a  substitute  for  raw- 
beef  juice.  Egg-white  contains  12  per  cent,  of  egg-albumin,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  egg-albumin  is  in  any  way  inferior 
in  nutritive  value  to  the  proteids  of  meat.  An  tgg  yields  more 
than  an  ounce  of  white,  and  by  adding  to  this  twice  its  own  volimie 
of  water,  and  straining  through  muslin,  one  obtains  3  ounces  of  a 
clear  solution  containing  4  per  cent,  of  coagulable  proteid,  or  about  as 
much  as  an  average  specimen  of  conmiercial  beef -juice.    All  that 
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'  remains  is  to  stir  into  this  a.  little  Liebig's  extract,  dissolved  in 
a  teaspoonful  or  so  of  hot  water,  and  there  is  produced  3  ounces  of 
a  solution  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  beef-juice,  at 
a  cost  of  little  more  than  a  penny,  or  twenty-four  times  cheaper  than 
most  commercial  juices.  This  preparation  can  be  used  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  beef-juice,  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  can 
be  given  practically  aJ  libitum. 

Leabe-Boaentlial's  Ueat  Solution*  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point. 
It  is  really  a  partially  digested  preparation  of  meat,  and  is  made  in 
the  following  way  ;  Beef  is  chopped  up  finely  and  placed  in  jars, 
with  its  own  weight  of  a  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture 
is  heated  in  a  Papin's  digester  for  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  with 
occasional  stirring,  till  all  the  fibres  of  the  meat  are  loosened.  It  is 
liien  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  paste,  and  again  heated  under 
pressure  for  fifteen  to  twenty  hours.  It  is  finally  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  The  result  is 
I  fine  '  sludge '  of  finely-divided  meat  fibre,  part  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  peptone.  It  has  the  colour  and  taste  of  cooked  meat, 
tbough  it  is  perhaps  rather  salt  in  its  pure  form.  It  has  the  following 
Bomposition : 


Water 
Fal    .. 


67-2. 


SaJt a-^t 

One  tin  of  it,  which  is  recommended  as  a  day's  ration,  contains 

pound,  and  costs  2S.' 

Leube  claims  for  his  solution  of  meat  the  following  advantages : 

1.  It  contains  all  the  constituents  of  the  original  meat. 

3.  It  is  of  a  soft  consistence,  resembling  an  emulsion. 

3.  Its  taste  is  milder  than  that  of  ordinary  beef-extract. 

4.  Il  is  easily  digested. 

5.  It  keeps  well. 

The  writer  has  had  no  personal  experience  of  the  use  of  this 
itance,  but  it  is  certainly  of  high  nutritive  value;  and  Leube 
obtained  excellent  results  from  its  employment  in  cases  of  acute 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as  in  other  conditions. 
certainly  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  this  country. 
Tinaip'  is  a  preparation  of  defibrinated  ox-blood  preser\'ed  by  the 
-  See  Leubc.  Samml.  Klin.  Vorlrdgi.  1S73,  No.  6?  |M.  22). 
»  Suppl'cd  by  H.  Poths  and  Co  .  Burv  Cfurt.  St   Mary  Axe.  EC. 
•  Viulia.  Lid.,  s.  Albion  Mace.  Black  n.rs,  S.E. 
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addition  of  dilute  alcohol  and  some  boric  acid.  It  is  quite  a  palatable 
preparation,  and  contains,  of  course,  a  fair  proportion  of  proteid, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  haemoglobin  is  very  well  absorbed. 

We  may  next  turn  our  attention  to  ordinary  beef-tea.  Now,  the 
nutritive  value  of  beef -tea  depends  entirely  on  how  it  is  made.  If 
the  preparation  is  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
extraction  of  some  at  least  of  the  proteid  of  the  meat,  then  the 
beef-tea  will  have  nutritive  value;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  so 
made  that  only  the  extractives  and  salts  of  the  meat  are  dissolved 
out,  then  it  can  never  hope  to  rank  as  a  food.  Applying  our  know- 
ledge of  the  chemistry  of  meat,  it  will  readily  be  apprehended  that 
the  temperature  at  which  the  tea  is  cooked  is  the  condition  which 
determines  whether  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  food  or  not.  The  wrong 
way  to  make  beef-tea  is  to  bring  it  quickly  to  the  boil,  for  that 
coagulates  the  proteid,  and  only  removes  the  extractives  and  salts  of 
the  meat.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  beef- tea  which  is  presented 
to  sick  people  has  been  made  in  that  way,  and  hence  has  no  real 
value  as  a  food ;  it  may  be  *  stimulating,*  or  anything  else  one 
pleases,  but  a  *  food  *  it  never  can  be.  If,  however,  it  be  desired  to 
prepare  a  beef-tea  which  will  contain  real  nutriment,  one  should 
proceed  in  the  following  way  : 

Get  some  good  lean  beef,  and  trim  off  with  a  knife  any  gristle  or 
fat  which  is  adhering  to  it,  and  then  scrape  the  meat  down  thoroughly 
with  the  back  of  the  knife  so  as  to  tear  it  into  shreds.  In  this  way 
all  the  fibres  of  the  meat  are  removed  from  the  cormective  tissue 
which  holds  then  together;  and  it  is  these  fibres  which  contain  the 
most  nourishing  part  of  the  meat.  Having  placed  the  fragments  of 
the  meat  in  a  jar,  add  to  them  some  water  and  mix  thoroughly. 
How  much  water  should  be  added  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Obviously, 
if  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  taken,  the  beef -tea  will  be  stronger 
than  if  much  is  used.  As  a  rule,  i  pint  of  cold  water  to  i  pound  of 
beef  is  the  proportion  recommended.  If  the  mixture  is  now  set  aside 
in  the  cold  for  some  time,  most  of  the  soluble  proteids  of  the  meat 
will  be  dissolved  out  along  with  the  extractives  and  salts.  A  little 
salt  is  sometimes  added  to  the  water  under  the  belief  that  its  solvent 
powers  are  thereby  increased.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
that  is  really  the  case.  By  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  so  of 
standing  in  the  cold  one  has  got  what  is  practically  a  more  or  less 
dilute  raw-beef  juice.  The  jar  should  now  be  tightiy  covered 
and  placed  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and  the  latter  gradually  heated 
up.  The  temperature  for  at  least  the  first  hour  should  be  kept 
below  the  coagulating-point  (167°  F.),  and  from  time  to  time  the 
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Kture  should  be  stirred  with  a  fork,  and  the  lumps  of  meat  squeezed 
against  the  wdes  of  the  jar.  During  this  time  any  remaining  soluble 
proteid  is  dissolved  out.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  tea  must  be 
cooked — Le.,  its  raw  appearance  and  taste  taken  away  by  heating  it 
to  above  the  point  at  which  the  red  colouring  matter  is  coagulated, 
The  simplest  plan  is  lo  bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  then  to  remove  it 
from  the  fire  immediately.  Prolonged  boiling  must  be  avoided,  as 
tending  to  render  the  coagulated  proteid  hard  and  indigestible.  The 
tea  should  then  be  poured  off  from  the  residue  of  beef,  not  strained, 
the  lumps  of  beef  being  held  hack  by  a  fork.'  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  residue  should  l>e  squeezed  very  hard  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon  in  a  coarse  strainer  or  sieve,  and  the  juice  which  comes  out 
added  to  the  tea.  The  latter  may  then  be  set  aside  to  cool.  When 
cold,  it  will  be  found  to  have  settled  into  two  layers  :  a  lower  layer 
composed  of  flocculent  particles,  and  an  upper  layer  of  brown  fluid. 
The  fat  on  the  top  should  be  removed  with  a  heated  spoon. 

The  reader's  particular  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the 
Iwo  layers  in  the  beef-tea,  The  lower,  flocculent  one  consists  of  the 
nutritive  part  of  the  preparation — namely,  the  proteid.  It  has  been 
fx>agulated,  of  course,  by  bringing  the  tea  to  the  boiling-point,  but 
the  coagulation  has  occurred  in  the  form  of  very  fine  light  particles. 
Had  the  tea  been  passed  through  a  fine  strainer  or  through  muslin, 

is  sometimes  recommended,  these  particles  would  have  been  kept 
back,  and  the  value  of  the  tea  proportionately  lessened.  The  upper, 
or  fluid,  layer  corresponds  to  what  is  the  whole  tea  when  the  latter 
b  imperfectly  prepared ;  in  other  words,  it  consists  of  a  solution  of 
the  extractives  and  salts  of  the  meat. 

I  have  found  by  repeated  experiment  that  i  pound  of  lean  beef 
extracted  in  the  above  manner  with  a  pint  of  water  yields  28  ounces 
of  good  beef- tea,  containing  i^  per  cent,  of  proteid,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  extractives.  The  cost  of  28  ounces  should  be  about  a 
shilling.  Given  these  facts  as  to  the  composition  of  good  beef-tea, 
what  is  one  to  say  of  its  nutritive  value  ?  The  reply  is  obvious. 
Seeing  that  the  preparation,  even  when  carefully  made,  contains 
only  about  ij  to  ij  percent,  of  proteid,  it  can  never  be  regarded  as  an 
important  aid  in  the  feeding  of  the  sick.  If  one  swallows  a  pint  of 
in  a  day,  he  has  only  consumed  about  one-ninth  of  the  lotal  amount 

proteid  required  by  a  sick  person.  Of  course,  beef-tea  may  be  given 
with  some  advantage  to  patients  who  are  conflned  to  an  entirely 

The  nutrilivB  value  o(  the  prepai 

—  the  residue  of  the  meat  inio  fine 

'-er,  is  not  a.tw3ys  permtsaible. 
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fluid  diet,  provided  the  remaining  eight-ninths  of  the  proteid  required 
are  made  up  in  some  other  form,  such  as  milk  or  white  of  egg. 

The  beef-tea  is  a  pleasant  change.  It  seems  to  promote  appetite 
to  some  extent,  and  its  extractives  possess,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
refreshing  influence.  It  may  be  objected  to  beef-tea  as  a  food  in 
comparison  with  raw-beef  juice,  that  its  proteid  is  present  in  a 
coagulated  condition,  and  so  is  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  the 
uncoagulated  proteid  of  raw -beef  juice.  I  question,  however, 
whether  this  objection  is  of  any  value.  Coagulated  proteid  is  only 
difficult  of  digestion  when  present  in  comparatively  large  masses. 
Now,  in  beef-tea  the  proteid  forms  very  fine  flakes,  which  ofier  a 
large  surface  to  the  digestive  juices,  and  so  are  very  easily  dissolved, 
and  I  should  think  that  they  ofler  no  appreciable  opposition  to  solution 
by  the  gastric  juice. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  for  beef- tea  that  the  salts  which  it  contains 
are  of  value,  as  serving  to  replace  those  which  are  excreted  from  the 
body  in  large  quantities  in  some  diseases,  notably  in  fevers.  It  must 
be  questioned  whether  such  a  claim  has  any  real  value.  The  salts 
of  the  body  are  in  a  different  position  to  the  other  ingredients  which 
help  to  build  it  up.  When  they  have  served  their  purpose,  and  the 
tissue  into  whose  composition  they  entered  is  entirely  broken  down, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  salts  to  be  excreted.  On  the  contrary, 
they  can  be  retained  in  the  body,  and  used  over  again  to  build  up 
new  tissue.  The  kidney  forms,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  turnstile, 
through  which  all  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  body  must  pass 
on  their  way  out,  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  salts  in  the  body,  the 
kidney  can  refuse  to  allow  these  to  escape.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
need  to  pass  in  new  salts  by  the  entrance  to  the  body  when  the  old 
ones  can  be  turned  back  at  the  exit.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  supply  of  saline-containing  beverages  in  fever.* 

The  extractives  of  meat  are,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  encreted 
•entirely  by  means  of  the  kidneys.  If  these  organs  be  acutely  inflamed, 
it  is  of  importance  to  diminish  their  work  as  much  as  possible,  and 
for  that  reason  beef-tea  and  beef-extracts  should  always  be  forbidden 
to  patients  who  are  suflering  from  acute  renal  disease. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  nutritive 
value  of  beef- tea  are  still  very  prevalent,  especially  among  the 
laity,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  Fother- 
gill,  in  language  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  says  on 
this  subject :   *  All  the  bloodshed  caused  by  the  warlike  ambition 

^  For  a  possible  use  of  the  salts  of  beef-tea  in  promoting  osmosis,  see  p.  285. 
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of  NapoleoD  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  myriads  of  persons  who 
have  sunk  into  their  graves  from  a  misplaced  confidence  in  the  food 
vaJae  of  he;f-tea,'  Jessop'  calculates  that  5-2  tons  of  beef  are  used 
in  Metiopolitao  charitable  institutions  for  making  beef-tea  every 
week,  and  that  of  this  two- thirds  are  really  wasted. 

Much  of  this  waste  can  be  prevented  by  adding  to  the  beef-tea 
the  exhausted  fibre  of  the  meat,  care  being  tirst  taken  to  reduce  it 
to  a  state  of  fine  division.  This  is  what  King  Chambers  called 
vhole  beef-t«a.  Jessop  recommends  that  it  should  be  prepared  in 
hospitals  as  follows:  35  pounds  of  beef  are  boiled  with  100  pints  of 
water  for  three  hours,  then  mashed  up,  and  passed  through  a  colander 
to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder.  We  thus  get  meat  '  in  suspension,' 
and  3  to  4  ounces  of  it  can  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours, 
making  i^  pints  in  the  day,  which  is  ample. 

One  can  also  increase  the  nutritive  value  of  beef-tea  by  adding  to 
it  baked  flour  or  one  of  the  patent  cereal  foods,  or  by  stirring  in  a 
little  somatose,  nutrose,  aleuronat,  etc.  The  beef-tea  then  plays  the 
pan  of  a  vehicle,  and  at  the  same  time  aids  the  digestion  of  the  food 
added  10  it. 

Beef- tea  is  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  various  manufacturers 
as  a  substitute  for  the  domestic  article  to  be  used  in  hospitals  and 
other  institutions.  Some  of  these  preparations  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  ordinary  beef-tea,  and  are  decidedly  more  economical  to 
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Luff*  has  attempted  to  show  that  beef-tea  prepared  from  such 
preparations  as  Bouillon  Fleet  or  Kemmerich's  extract  contains  as 
much  nutritive  matter  as  ordinary  beef-tea,  and  at  a  smaller  cost, 
and  givesanalyses  to  establish  his  case.  One  cannot  admit,  however, 
that  his  contention  holds  good  for  beef-tea  prepared  by  the  method 
alieady  described,  even  although  the  fibre  of  the  meat  be  not  added. 

Beef-powders. 
Ordinary  meat  contains,  as  we  have  seen,  75  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  only  25  per  cent,  of  solids.  Any  successful  attempt  to  obtain 
Ibe  nutritive  matter  of  meat  in  a  small  bulk  must  therefore  be  based 
upon  the  removal  of  part  at  least  of  the  water  which  it  contains. 
Bnt.  MiS,  Jotaa  .  AugusI  31,  18S9.  '  Laicel.  April  19.  1890. 
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Now,  if  all  the  water  were  removed,  the  composition  of  the  resulting 
product  would  be  about  as  follows  : 

Protcids  and  albuminoids 86*8  per  cent. 

Extractives     ..         ..         ..         ,,         ,,         .,       7*8       ,, 

Mineral  matter         ..         5*4       ,, 

That  is  to  say,  it  would  contain  86*8  per  cent,  of  nutriment. 
Beef-powders  have  actually  been  prepared  in  this  way  by  simply 
drying  the  meat.  Of  these,  Pemmican  is  an  example,  the  nutritive 
value  of  which  has  been  further  raised  by  the  incorporation  of  .40 
parts  of  fat  with  every  50  parts  of  powdered  meat,^  with  the  result 
that  it  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  about  the  most  nourishing  food  known.  A 
man  doing  hard  work — e,g,y  a  Canadian  hunter — can  eat  2  pounds  of 
it  a  day,  and  obtains  in  that  way  222  granunes  of  proteid  and  445 
of  fat.2 

Mosauera  Beef-meal*  is  a  powder  of  beef  which  has  been  partially 
digested  by  the  aid  of  the  ferment  contained  in  pineapple-juice, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  not  producing  bitter  by-products.  An 
analysis  of  it  by  Chittenden  shows  that  it  contains  90  per  cent, 
of  nutritive  matter,  of  which  fat  makes  up  13  per  cent,  and  proteid 
77  per  cent.,  29  parts  of  the  latter  being  in  the  form  of  albumoses 
and  peptone.     It  is  therefore  a  preparation  of  high  nutritive  value. 

Somatose  is  a  completely  digested  meat-powder,  which  will  be 
described  later  (p.  539). 

The  objection  commonly  urged  against  meat-powders,  that  they 
are  difficult  of  digestion,  would  appear  to  be  unfounded.  Dujardin 
Beaumetz  had  a  large  experience  of  their  use,  and  strongly  re- 
commends them  as  not  only  readily  digested,  but  also  easily 
administered.  He  says  that  boiled  beef  can  be  easily  dried  on  a 
water-bath  and  ground  up  in  a  coffee-mill,  and  makes  an  excellent 
meat -powder.  It  is  most  conveniently  administered  when  stirred 
up  in  some  fluid  food,  such  as  chocolate  or  milk.  He  finds  such 
powders  very  convenient  in  forced  feeding,  as  they  can  readily  be 
given  in  a  semi-fluid  form  through  a  nose-tube. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  summarise  some  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived : 

I.  The  extractives  of  meat  are  incapable  either  of  building  up 
tissues  or  of  supplying  the  body  with  energy,  and  are  therefore  not 
foods.  They  pass  out  of  the  body  through  the  kidneys  in  the  same 
form  in  which  they  entered  it. 

^  Voit,  Zeit.  f.  Biologie,  xxv.  232,  1889. 

3  Charque  is  a  similar  preparation  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  South 
America. 
*  Supplied  by  Parke,  Davis  and  Co. 
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a.  They  do  not  act  as  cardiac  stimulants. 

3.  They  may  possibly  help  to  remove  fatigue  either  by  acting  on 
the  ner^-ous  system  or  on  the  muscles  directly,  but  this  action  cannot 
yet  be  regarded  as  proved. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  powerfully  aid 
digestion  by  callinff  out  a  flow  of  gastric  juice,  whilst  their  pleasant 
Aarour  enables  them  to  rouse  the  appetite.  They  are  therefore 
BS«fut  additions  to  other  foods,  especially  where  the  appetite  and 
digestion  are  feeble,  and  may  also  be  taken  with  advantage  at  the 
beginning  of  a  meai,  as  in  the  Form  of  soups. 

.  If  taken  in  large  amount  they  excite  diarrhcea. 
.  Ordinary  beef-extracts  {e.g.,  Liebig's)    possess   no   properties 
Qlfaer  than  those  of  the  extractives  of  meat.     The  amount  of  proteid 
h  they  contdn  is  negligible. 

7.  Preparations,  such  as  Bovril,  to  which  meat  fibre  has  been  added 
nay  theoretically  be  regarded  as  foods,  but  contain  far  too  little 
Jiroteid  to  admit  of  their  ever  being  able  to  contribute  appreciably  to 
nutrition. 

8.  Beef-juices  differ  from  beef-extracts  in  containing  the  proteids 
of  meat  in  a  coagulable  form,  the  richest  being  the  preparation 
kDOm)  as  ■  Pure'  None  of  them,  however,  can  be  taken  in 
Sii£Gcienlly  large  quantity  to  supply  much  proteid  to  the  body. 

9.  Natural  (home-made)  raw-beef  juice  contains  about  j  percent. 
of  coagulable  proteid,  which  is  as  much  as  many  of  the  patent  pre- 

iparatioQS,  whilst  its  comparative  poverty  in  extractives  and  salts 
lables  it  to  be  consumed  in  fairly  large  amounts.  It  is  also  very 
inocb  cheaper  thaq  the  patent  preparations. 

.  A  solution  of  egg-white  flavoured  with  meat-extract  makes  a 
dkeap  and  efficient  substitute  for  beef  juices. 

.  Ordinary  beef-tea,  even  when  carefully  prepared,  does  not 
contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matters.  It  may  aid 
;  and  digestion,  but  is  of  very  little  value  as  a  food.  Its 
nutritive  qualities,  however,  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  adding  to 
t  the  finely -powdered  fibre  of  the  meat  (■  whole  beef-tea ').  It  is 
loubtful  if  the  salts  of  beef-tea  are  of  any  real  use. 

12.  Leube- Rosenthal's  solution  of  meal  is  a  partially  digested 
pvqiaiatioD  containing  all  the  nutritive  ingredients  of  meal  in  an 
tesily  digested  form,  and  is  cf  considerable  value. 

I  j.  The  only  means  of  getting  the  full  nutritive  value  of  meat  in 
■nail  bulk  is  by  the  use  of  meat-powders.  The  alleged  iudiges- 
tibtlity  of  such  preparations  is  an  error,  and  they  may  frequently  be 
1  to  good  account  in  feeding  the  sick. 


[no] 
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CHAPTER  VII 

MILK 

In  the  present  chapter  cow's  milk  alone  will  be  dealt  with*  We 
shall  reserve  till  later  the  study  of  human  milk  and  the  milk  of  some 
other  animals. 

z.  Chemical  Composition. 

As  regards  its  chemical  composition,  milk  occupies  an  almost 
unique  position  among  animal  foods,  for  it  contains  in  itself  repre- 
sentatives of  all  three  nutritive  constituents,  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
and  fat.    This  peculiarity  it  shares,  oddly  enough,  with  oysters. 

The  proteids  of  milk  constitute  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  its  total 
weight.  The  higher  estimates  which  used  to  be  current  are  now 
known  to  have  been  based  on  erroneous  analyses.  The  princqxal 
proteid  is  the  substance  called  caaoin,  which  is  kegj^jj)  a  state  of 
more  or  less  perfect  solution  by  its  jaftpefghip  with^  ghosphate  of 
jijgA.  The  solution  is  not  cfear,  but  opalescent,  and  is  the^'^hiel 
cause  of  the  opaque  whiteness  of  milk. 

Chemists  have  still  much  to  learn  about  casein,  but  enough  is 
already  known  of  its  peculiarities  to  give  it  a  unique  place  among 
proteids.  To  some  of  these  peculiarities  allusion  will  be  made 
immediately,  while  the  consideration  of  others  may  conveniently  be 
deferred  until  we  come  to  the  study  of  human  milk. 

The  other  proteid  of  milk  is  an  albumin  (lactalbumin),  which  is 
present  in  very  much  smaller  quantity  than  casein,  making  up  only 
about  one-seventh  of  the  total  proteid  of  cow's  milk.  In  human  milk 
it  is  relatively  much  more  abundant. 

The  carbohydrate  constituent  of  milk  is  milk-sngar,  or  lactose,  which 
is  present  to  the  extent  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  It  differs  very  much 
from  cane-sugar,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  comparative  free- 
dom from  sweetness.  In  a  substance  which  serves  as  a  food  rather 
than  a  condiment,  this  property  is  a  valuable  one.     Were  it  not  so, 


r  upon  the  taste  much  more  readily  than  it  does. 
Aoother  peculiarity  of  lactose  is  that  it  is  hardly  capable  of  being 
fermented  by  yeasts.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  better, benie  than  other 
I  lands  of  sugar  in  cases  of  advanced -dilatation  of  the  stomach  accom- 
K|)anied  by  fermepKrtlon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  readily  split  up  by 
Icertaiu  micro-organisms,  with  the  production  of  lactic  acid,  a  process 
nrhich  occurs  in  the  souring  of  milk,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
Bntestine.  producing  diarrhcea.  Many  cases  of  infantile  summer 
Uiarrhc^are  brought  about  in  this  way. 

W     Thebt  of  milk  stands  intermediate  in  amount  between  the  proteid 

mmni  sugar,  constituting  about  3J  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight. 

Kjt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  amount  varies  considerably  with 

1  the  needs  of  the  animal  for  which  the  milk  is  designed.     In  the  milk 

of  animals  which  inhabit  cold  latitudes  the  percentage  of  fat  may  be 

vtty  much  higher  than  in  that  of  the  cow.   Whale^smilk,  for  example, 

contains  43  per  cent.'     The  meaning  of  this  adaptation  is  clear  when 

e  remembers  the  value  of  fat  as  a  body  fuel. 

Fat  exists  in  milk  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  of  extraordinary 

Erfeclion.     It  has  been  calculated  that  in  a  drop  of  milk  not  larger 

I'tfuin  a  pin's  head  there  are  i,joo,ooo  separate  fat  globules  {Roths- 

|Cbild).     It  will  be  evident  tTiat  fat  so  finely  divided  as  this  must  he 

iTlicularly  easy  of  digestion. 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  fat  globules  run  together,  and 
PBoat  to  the  surface  as  cream.     If  this  be  removed,  skim  milk  is 


fatj  perhaps  as  much 

;d  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 

re  complete  ;  for  separated  milk 

of  fat.    Milk  so  prepared  should 

;  will  be  mentioned 


o2_Ber 


I  left ;  but  when  so  prepared  it 
as  1  per  cent.     If  the  cream 
tepimOT,  its  abstraction  is  much 
usually  contains  less  than  ^  per  ce 
■  be  described  as  '  separated  milk.' 
^P     Some  fuller  chemical  details  about  milk 
^Bwben  we  come  to  butter. 

^m     Hinat&I  matter  Is  fairly  abund.-int  in  miik,  form: 

^■ccni.     Seeing  that  milk  is  the  sole  food  of  yoitng  animals,  o) 

^rsnrprised  to  learn  that  its  different  mineral  ingredient:^  are  present  in 

exactly  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  body  of  the  particular  animal 

wfaKh  tbe  milk  is  designed  to  feed.     Npw,  the  chief  tissues  which  a 

foauS  iluiuial  liiu  lu  bu!Td'up  are  muScle  and  bejjie.     For  the  former 

■  pbosphateof^Iotash,  and  for  the  latter  phosj»ti^e  of  lime,  is  required, 

""— '  both  of  these  salts  milk  contains  in  abundance.    To  the  rule  that 

mineral  ingredients  of  milk  correspond  propiortionately  to  those 

'  Franliland,  Chimical  N/us,  February  7.  1890. 
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in  the  body  of  a  young  animal  there  is  one  apparent  exception.  Irai 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  body,  and  especially  in  the  blood ;  but 
Iron  is  very  scantily  represented  in  milk.  Stockman  ^  calculates  that 
5^  pints  of  milk  would  be  required  to  supply  the  amount  of  iron 
necessary  for  a  full-f^rpwn  mairevery  dayi  To  ffie^younjgjjggjUJBal, 
however,  this  scarcity  of  iron  in  milk  is  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
for  it  enters  the  world  with  a  large  amount  of  iron  already  stored  up 
in  its  'body,  which  it  has  obtained  from  the  Wood  of  Its  mother.  In 
the  adult,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  iron  means  a  deficiency  in 
the  supply  required  to  keep  the  blood  in  proper  condition ;  and  for 
this  reason  persons  who  are  kept  for  a  long  time  on  a  purely  milk 
diet  are  apt  to  become  anaemic. 

There  remains  one  other  substance  which,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, may  be  considered  under  the  mineral  ingredients  of  milk.  I 
refer  to  citric  acid.  It  is  rather  astonishing  to  find  this  substance  in 
milk  at  all,  and  yet  it  is  present  in  no  inconsiderable  amount ;  for  it 
has  been  calculated  that  a  good  cow  yields  as  much  citric  acid  in  the 
day  as  would  be  contained  in  two  or  three  lemons.*       ~    ** 

As  found  in  milk,  citric  acTd  IS  llUlUAjl  LUuibined  with  lime,  as 
citrate  of  calcium.  This  is  a  gritty  substance,  only  imperfectly 
soluble,  an?  devoid  of  any  sour  taste.  The  solid  particles  sometimes 
met  with  in  condensed  milk  consist  chiefly  of  it.  The  possible  sig- 
nificance of  the  presence  of  citric  acid  in  milk  will  be  pointed  out 
when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  infant  feeding  (p.  459)- 

Last,  but  not  least,  amongst  the  constituents  ot  milk  is  water.  It 
forms  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  milk  (87  to  88  per  cent.), 
and  holds  the  other  ingredients  in  more  or  less  complete  solution. 
It  is  owing  to  this  large  amount  of  water  that  milk  in  its  ordinary 
state  must  be  regarded  as  a  dilute  and  bulky  form  of  food. 

One  may  now  sum  up  what  has  been  stated  about  the  chemical 
composition  of  milk  in  the  following  table  : 

Composition  of  Cow's  Milk. 

Water 87    to  88  per  cent. 

Proteids 3     ..    34 

Sugar 4    I.    5 

Fat  3J  ..    4j 

Mineral  matters  ..         •.         ••         ..  0*7 


■t 
It 
It 
II 


These  figures  merely  represent  the  average  composition  of  a  sample 
of  good  milk.      They  are  not  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  every 

*  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  xviii.  484,  1895. 

«  Henkel.  Munch.  Med.  Woch.,  No.  19,  1888,  p.  328. 
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specimeD  of  mSk  an&  may  encounter,  (or  there  is  no  food  which 
varies  more  in  composition  than  milk.  Here  is  what  two  recent 
uial>-t)ca]  writers  have  to  say  on  this  point : 

'  Milk,*  says  one,'  '  forms  in  many  cases  the  entire  diet  of  children 
and  invalids,  and  under  the  present  conditions  it  vayje';  sopnnminiisly 
that  a  doctor,  in  prescribing  so  much  milk  per  day,  does  not  know 
within  y>  per  cent,  how  mucli  qgmislimenl  he  isgivin^j.' 

'  Exceptmg  meats,'  says  the  other,'  'there  is  probably  no  one 
article  of  food  which  is  liable  to  so  wide  a  variation  in  its  percentage 
COmpo^tioD  as  (he  milk  supplied  to  the  consumer.  The  variations 
are  so  greal,  in  fact,  as  to  make  it  entirely  possible  that  one  man 
may  pay  nearly  twice  as  much  as  his  neighbour  for  the  same  amount 
erf  mrtrients  when  both  buy  it  at  the  same  price  per  quart.' 

To  some  extent  these  variations  in  composition  are  unavoidable, 
depeB<£iig  as  they  do  on  the  breed  and  age  of  cow  from  which 
the  milk  is  obtained,  on  the  way  in  which  the  cows  are  fed,  and  on 
the  period  whjch-tias  elapsed  since  calving.  ~' 

In  the  '"P'ffj  mijlr  obtained  from  a  larg'e  number  of  cows  these 
variatioDs  must  to  a  considerable  extent  nentralize  one  another. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  tola!  milk  from  one  dairy  varies  less  in  compos*- 
tMTD  than  that  from  any  one  cow  in  it,  and  the  popular  prejudice  in 
favour  of  fee<fing  an  infant  on  milk  '  from  one  cow '  thus  rests  on  a 
Eilse  basis. 

On  all  grounds,  both  commercial  and  dietetic,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  some  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  we 
bay,  and  by  which  to  regulate  the  price  we  should  pay  for  it-  Seeing 
that  it  is  the  solids  of  the  milk  that  we  want,  and  not  its  water,  and 
eeeing  also  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  fluid  depends  on  the 
amouotand  nature  of  the  solids  dissolved  in  it,  it  might  naturally 
be  sappOMid  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  milk  would  be  a 
grade  to  tbe  amount  of  solids  which  it  contains,  and  consequently  to 
its  nutritive  ^-alue  and  the  proper  price  to  pay  for  it.  This  would 
be  qoile  true  were  it  not  that  tax  is  one  of  the  most  important  solids 
of  milk.  Now,  fat  is  lighter  than  water,  for  which  reason  the  cream 
rises  to  the  top.  A  specimen  of  miik  f^ns  its  cream  has  thus  an 
actually  lower  specific  gravity  than  one  from  which  the  cream  bas 
been  removed  (skim  milk).  The  anfnl  milk-vendor  has  not  been 
•tow  to  ftaA  this  out.  and  accordini^ly  be  skims  his  milk,  and  then 
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lowers  the  specific  gravity  again  to  its  original  point  by  the  addition 
of  water.  Thus  be  effects  a  double  adulteration,  and  yet  leaves  the 
specific  gravity  as  it  was;  consequently  the  specific  gravity  of  : 
is  of  no  use  as  a  guide  to  its  composition. 

In  the  fat  of  milk,  however,  we  find  a  trustworthy  gauge  of  its 
quality.  Fal  is  not  only  in  itself  one  of  the  most  important  nutritive 
ingredients  of  the  milk,  but  a  millt  which  is  rich  in  cream  is  also 
rich  in  proteid,  and  sugar,  and  a  '  thin '  milk  which  contains  little 
cream  is  always  poor  in  the  other  constituents  as  well.  Com- 
mercially, toe,  there  is  good  reason  for  accepting  the  amount  of  ht 
as  the  standard  of  price,  for  the  fat  of  milk  is  its  most  expensii'e 
constituent.  The  last  point  in  favour  of  the  fal  standard  is  the 
practical  consideration  that  the  amount  of  fat  is  more  easily 
estimated  than  that  of  any  other  ingredient  of  the  milk. 

What  proportion  of  fat,  then,  should  be  insisted  upon?  On  this 
point,  unfortunately,  some  difference  of  opinion  eicists.  Analysis  has 
clearly  shown  that  an  average  sample  of  good  mili  contains  at  least 
3j  per  cent,  of  fat.  The  Society  of  Public  Analysts  allows  a  very 
liberal  margin  for  ductuation  in  individual  samples,  and  regards  a 
specimen  of  milk  with  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  fat  as  adulterated. 
The  Inland  Revenue  Department  is  even  more  lenient,  and  takes 
2}  per  cent,  as  its  standard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  the  public  authorities  will  insist  upon  a  uniform 
Standard.^ 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  chemical  composition  of  milk,  it 
might  naturally  be  regarded  as  a  fluid  form  of  food,  and  indeed  it  is 
often  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  a  so-called  '  fluid '  diet.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  milk  is  not  a  fluid  food.  It  is  only  a  fluid  out- 
side the  body.  Whenever  milk  enters  the  stomach  it  un3ergoes  a 
change  by  which  it  very  soon  becomes  solid.  It  is  then  said  10  be 
coagulated  or  clotted.  This  coagulation  is  due  to  a  change  brought 
"about  in  the  casein  by  the  ferment  called  '  rennin.'  The  exact 
nature  of  the  change  which  the  casein  undergoes  is  still  obscure, 
but  it  seems  to  be  split  up  by  the  rennin  and  then  to  become  solid; 
but  this  last  stage  onTjToccurs  iT  salts  of  lime  are  present  in  the 
solution.  ~~- — —  — 

The  coagulation  of  milk  is  what  occurs  in  the  making  of  Junket 

1  The  De)}ajtmental  Committne  on  Milk  and  Cream  appointed  by  ibe  Board  of 
Agricuhure  in  January.  1900,  which  reported  in  Jaouary,  1901.  regards  3  aj  per 
cent,  as  tbe  mimmuni  bthoddI  ol  fal  which  genuine  milk  may  contain.  Altfaoogb 
ntilk  as  poor  as  this  may  someltmes  be  produced  by  cows  that  are  iinsDitat>ly  lei 
or  in  bad  health,  such  a  figure  seems  too  low  10  fix  as  a  standard  0/  parity  Tb* 
1 —  g  right  to  expect  a  much  richer  fluid  when  he  buys  milk. 


[n  that  process,  rennet  (a  preparation  of  the  ferment  rennin)  is  added 
to  the  milk,  which  is  tben  set  aside  in  a  warm  place  until  it  is  solid. 
At  first  the  milk  forms  a  jelly,  but  by-and-by  the  curd  shrinks  and  a 
yellowish  fluid  is  squeezed  out  of  it,  which  is  the  'whey.'  The 
rennet  which  is  used  in  this  operation  is  derived  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  but  exactly  the  same  ferment 
b  present  in  the  human  stomach,  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  all  raw  milk  is  converted  in  the  stomach  into  junket  very 
shortly  after  it  has  been  swallowed.  We  shall  return  in  greater 
detail  to  this  subject  when  we  come  to  the  digestion  of  milk. 

At  present  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  curd  of  milk  consists 
primarily  of  the  casein,  and  of  it  alone.  In  process  of  setting,  how- 
r\-er,  the  casein  entangles  the  fat  of  the  milk  in  its  meshes,  so  that 
jtinket  consists  of  the  casein  along  with  the  fat. 

It  usually  also  contains  some  of  the  sugar  of  the  milk,  for  the 
whey  is  never  entirely  squeezed  out.  For  this  reason  junket  may 
have  to  be  avoided  by  diabetics. 

The  *  ci^diuig '  of  milk  must  be  distinguished  clearly  from  the 
process  ol^clotting'  Just  described.  When  milk  'curdles,'  its 
casein  is  simply  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  without 
undergoing  further  change.  When  milk  '  clots,'  the  casein  undergoes 
profound  internal  alterations,  rendering  it  practically  a  new  substance 
with  new  characteristics.' 

Qurdlin^  is  due  to  the  production  of  lactic  acid  in  the  milk,  which 
tnrnstKe  casein  out  of  its  partnership  with  lime  salts,  and  the  casein, 
being  tn  ifself  not  soluble,  then  falls  down  as  a  fiocculent  precipitate. 

The  production  of  the  lactic  acid  is  due  to  a  splitting  up^f  milk- 
«^af.by  the  agency  of  certaiiTorganisms  (Bacterium  lacits,  or  BactHus 
mcidi  laclia)  always  present  in  the  milk,  but  the  growth  of  which  is 
peatly  Militated  by  certain  externa!  conditions,  of  which  warmth 
and  certain  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  appear  to  be  the 
chief.*  This  is  the  reason  for  the  readiness  with  which  milk  becomes 
sour  in  hot  and  thundery  weather. 

We  ha\'e  now  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  lieatiug  upon  the  composi- 
tioa  of  milk. 

>  Many  EoeIhIi  pbyiiologisis  apply  the  name  '  caseinosen  '  to  Ih?  chief  proteid 
<t  nuik.  and  restrict  the  lerm  '  casein  '  to  caseicogen  whicb  has  been  altered  by 
Coa^^ulallon  Thii  nomenclature  has  the  ailvantaEe  of  emph.-tsizing  the  dilTerence 
between  the  products  of  curdling  and  clottiot;  above  described.  Adopting  it,  one 
■ould  say  thai  when  mdk  is  cucdled  caseioogen  is  ttiroun  down  in  a  Qocculeni 
torm  ,   when  milk  clots,  the  caseiiiORen  U  converted"  m to  Eas'eiri.       "        -  ~  ■     — 

•  The  influence  oP  *lKlftcarTOltaiT!6nsTs"a'efiJ*I"by  many  authorities.  A  brief 
ducusnon  ol  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Lanctl  of  J  uly  j,  1901. 
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When  milk  is  boiled  in  an  open  pan  a  tough  '  skin  *  forms  on  the 
top.  This  consists  to  some  extent  of  coagulated  lactalbumin,  bat 
partly^  also  of  dped  casein  and  sahs  of  lime  along  with  entangled 

The  boiling  of  the  milk,  possibly  by  the  driving  off  of  carbonic  acid 
I  ^  gas,  seems  to  cause  some  of  the  casein  to  be  detached  from  the  lime 
salts  which  hold  it  in  solution,  and  it  then  becomes  entangled  with 
fat  and  floated  to  the  surface,  and  is  dried  by  evaporation  into  the 
•  skin  •  with  which  everyone  is  familiar.^  If  the  skin  be  removed, 
another  straightway  appears,  and  by  continuing  the  process  the  milk 
undoubtedly  loses  some  of  its  nutritive  value.  The  loss  is  never 
great,  however,  for  loo  c.c.  of  milk,  if  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  lose  at  most  only  0*273  gramme  of  proteid.* 

Other  changes  observed  in  milk  heated  for  a  long  time  are  that  it 
becomes  of  a  somewhat  brownish,  colour,  and  altered  taste.  The 
change  in  colour  seems  to  be  due  in  part  to  a  chaujjij^of  the  sugar 
in  the  milk,  but  in  part  also  to  more  obscure  alterations.*  The 
change  in  taste  sets  in  quite  suddenly  when  a  temperature  of  70^  C. 
is  reached.  It  can  be  got  rid  of  to  a  large  extent  by  allowing  the 
milk  to  stand  for  some  time,  after  being  boiled,  and  then  straining  it. 

The  casein  also  seems  to  undergo  some  alteration  on  boiling,  for 
boiled  milk  coagulates  more  slowly  than  raw  milk.  To  this  point  we 
shall  return  laterr 

By  far  the  most  important  result  of  boiling  milk  is  its  sterilization. 
The  significance  of  this  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  bacteriology 
of  milk  has  been  the  subject  of  an  enormous  amount  of  research  in 
recent  years,  with  the  results  of  which  I  cannot  hope  to  deal  at  all 
adequately  here  ;*  but  this,  at  least,  one  may  say,  that  the  accusation 
that  milk  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  disease  has  been  proved  up  to 
the  hilt. 

Milk,  as  it  comes  from  a  healthy  and  perfectly  clean  cow,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sterile  fluid  ;  not  only  is  it  sterile,  it  seems  even  to  be 

1  See  Harris,  '  Cheroistry  and  Coagnlation  of  Milk,'/dVf».  of  Auat.  and  Physiol., 
1894-95,  p.  188;  and  Solomin,  Archiv,  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  28,  p.  43,  1897. 

^  There  is  still  an  absence  of  agreement  amongst  different  experimenters  as  to 
the  exact  way  in  which  the  '  skin  '  is  formed.  The  latest  papers  on  the  subject 
are  those  of  Jamison  and  Hertz  {Jonm,  o/Pkysioi.,  ly,  p.  26,  190Z)  and  Rettger 
{Amer.  Joum.  of  Physiol.^  7,  p.  325,  1902). 

'  Solomin,  loc.  cit. 

*  Sec  Maly's  luhrtS'Dericktj  1S95,  p.  210. 

^  For  a  useful  summary  of  ilie  subject,  see  Conn's  '  Dairy  Bacteriolof^/ 
Bulletin  25,  United  States  Department  oi  Agriculture,  1895.  For  more  exhaustive 
inibrmation,  see  Swithiobank  and  Newman's  *  Bacteriology  ci  Mjdk  *  (London ' 
John  Murray,  15103). 
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possessed  of  feeble  germiddal  properties.  These  ideal  conditions, 
however,  aie  difficult^ — one  had  almost  said  impossible — to  attain. 
Disease  in  cons,  especially  if  stall-fed,  either  general  and  constitu- 
tionaJ  (f^.,  tuberculosis)  or  local  and  in  the  udders  {t.g;  inflammation), 
occurs  very  frequently.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
milk  should  often  contain  the  germs  of  these  diseases.  Dr.  Eastes,' 
for  example,  found  in  >86  sarDpIes  of  milk  obtained  from  all  sources 
that  tubercle  bacilli  were  present  in  ii,  and  the  organisms  of  pus  in 
47,  cases. 

Far  more  commonly,  however,  the  milk  gets  contaminated  either 
by  stagnation  in  the  udders  of  the  cow  or  from  the  introduction  into 
it  of  foreign  ma.Her  after  it  is  withdrawn.  These  foreign  matters  are 
of  all  sorts,  but  are  chiefly  composed  of  manure.  It  has  been 
calculated  by  Dr.  Backbaus  that  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  consume 
m  this  way  3  hundredweight  of  excrementitious  matters  per  diem.' 
The  ban ds~&fTtie~ dairyman  and  the  water  used  in  washing  the  cans 
sre  other  possible  sources  of  infection. 

Once  arrived  in  the  milk,  the  germs  are  able  to  grow  and  multiply 
»efy  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  short  space  of  time,  especially  if  favoured 
if  warmth,  it  may  be  literally  swarming  with  them. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  micro-organisms  met  with  in  milk  may  be 
di%'ided  into  two  classes — (i)  those  which  produce  souring,  (3)  patho- 
genic bacteria. 

The  former  are  probably  harmless,  unless  so  abundant  as  to 
poduce  decomposition  of  the  milk  in  the  intestine,  when  diarrha:a 
nay  be  set  up.  Their  chief  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  owing 
to  their  presence  milk  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without 
teming  sour. 

The  pathogenic  bacteria  are  the  bearers  of  disease.  Amongst 
the  diseases  which  have  been  proved  to  be  conveyed  by  milk 
•re  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis  (which  has  recently 
'WUactea  aa  enormous  amount  of  attention),  and  possibly  scarlatina 
and  cholera. 

The  disease  germs  are  moce_£a£iily.  destroyed  than  those  which 

^^^  souring.  A  temperature  of  75"  C.  (162^^.)  maintained  for 
Itiles  is  enough  to  kill  most  of  them.  If  the  milk  is  to  ba 
long  time,  however,  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  the 
ist  be  raised  above  the  boiling-point  (110°  C. ;  230°  F.), 
Sod  kept  there  for  some  time.     This  is  the  process  of  sterilization. 
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Sterilized  milk  is  now  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  most  of  the 
leading  dairy  companies,  and  may  easily  be  made  at  home  by  the 
aid  of  Soxhlet's  or  Cathcart*s  apparatus.^ 

Sterilization  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  way  of  dealing  with 
the  germs  in  milk,  but  it  is  not  without  drawbacks.  It  alters  the 
taste  of  the  milk,  destroys  the  fine  emulsification  of  the  fat, 
coagfulates  the  lactalbumin,  and  renders  the  casein  less  easy  of 
digestion. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome  these  disadvantages  by 
pastenrization.  This  consists  in  keeping  the  milk  at  a  temperature 
of  70®  C.  (158®  F.)  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Of  this 
method,  however,  it  may  be  said  that,  though  it  kills  most  of  the 
disease  germs,  it  has  not  been  proved  to  destroy  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  certainly  does  not  destroy  some  bacteria  capable  of  causing 
diarrhcea.*  Further,  milk  so  treated  will  not  keep  more  than  three 
or  four  days,  for  the  acid-forming  bacteria  are  still  present ;  nor  can 
one  even  be  certain  of  avoiding  alterations  in  the  taste,  for  that 
change  sets  in,  as  we  have  seen,  just  above  70^  C. 

For  ordinary  purposes  there  is  little  doubt  that  simply  boiling  the 
milk  for  a  few  minutes  is  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  method 
of  procedure.  If  carried  out  in  a  double  saucepan,  or  Aymard's 
boiler,  very  little  change  in  taste  of  the  milk  results,  especially  if  it 
be  rapidly  cooled  after  removal  from  the  fire,  and  subsequently 
strained,  as  already  described. 

There  is  every  reason  to  advocate  the  habitual  application  of  one 
or  other  of  these  methods  to  milk  before  it  is  consumed  as  food ;  and 
one  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the  drinking  of  raw  milk  will  be 
considered  as  barbarous  a  custom  as  the  eating  of  raw  meat  is  at 
present. 

Two  methods  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  milk  which  are 
of  considerable  interest  have  recently  been  introduced.  In  one  of 
these  the  milk  is  first  heated  to  150^  F.,  and  then  aerated  with  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.*  After  being  charged  with 
gas,  the  milk  is  again  twice  heated  to  a  temperature  of  150^  F.  for  a 
period  of  thirty  minutes.     Milk  so  heated  keeps  quite  good  for  an 

1  For  much  practical  information  on  the  sterilization  of  milk,  see  Year-Book  of 
Treatment,  1897.  p.  149.  Cathcart's  apparatus  is  described  in  the  Brit.  Med.Joum., 
January  4.  1896.  It  has  the  advantages  of  being  cheap  and  easily  cleaned,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  Down,  St.  Thomas's  Street.  S.E. 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  than  is  possible  here,  see  Swithinbank 
and  Newman,  op.  cit. 

'  Prepared  by  the  Aerated  Cream  and  Dairy  Company,  Ltd.,  52,  Bedford  Row, 
London,  W.C. 
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isddiiute  time,  and  shows  no  alteration  of  taste.'  The  other  process* 
con^sts  in  drying  the  milk  by  passing  it  in  a  thin  layer  between  two 
heated  rollers  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  immediately  desiccated,  and 
can  readily  be  reduced  to  a  fine  soluble  powder,  which  merely 
rerjuires  the  addition  of  water  to  bring  it  back  again  to  the  condition 
of  ordinary  milk.  The  powder  so  prepared  contains  all  the  solids  of 
the  original  milk  in  a  sterile  and  soluble  form,  and  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  nutritive  value.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  desiccated  milk 
will  come  into  large  use  in  the  immediate  future. 

3.  Digestibility  of  Milk. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  milk,  being  a  fluid,  would  only  rem^dn 
a  short  time  in  the  stomach,  and  rapidly  pass  on  into  the  intestine. 
But  we  have  seen  that  milk  is  only  a  fluid  outside  the  body;  when 
it  enters  the  stomach  it  sets  into  a  solid  clot,  owing  to  the  action 
upon  it  of  lennin.  Now,  the  gastric  juice  is  an  acid  fluid,  and  it  is 
U  first  sight  surprising  that  ciitdling  does  not  take  place  rather  than 
dotting.  That  this  does  not  happen  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  milk  neutralize  the  acid  first 
secreted  by  the  stomach,  and  give  the  rennin  time  to  act  before  the 
mixture  has  attained  an  acid  reaction  at  all. 

Whether  this  be  the  correct  explanation  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  shortly  after  milk  has  been  swallowed  it  is 
convened  into  a  sohd  mass.* 

What  the  use  of  rennin  is  in  the  stomach  is  very  difficult  to  see. 
Certainly  cloning  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  digestion  of 
ttiUc,  for  the  latter  process  can  be  carried  on  artificially  outside  the 
body  to  its  most  advanced  stages,  with  the  milk  remaining  Huid  all  the 
time.  There  is  also  ample  provision  for  the  digestion  of  milk  in  the 
intestine,  and  if  it  be  so  prepared  that  clotting  in  the  stomach  cannot 
lake  place,  its  ultimate  digestion  is  in  no  way  interfered  with,  nor  is 
it  found  that  patients  from  whom  the  stomach  has  been  entirely 

*  See  >  report  in  the  Bnt.  MiJ.Joim.,  January  9.  1904, 

*  Kaown  as  ibe  Just-Hatinaket  process.  Desiccated  milk  is  prepared  by  the 
'  La^ii.'  Conipacy,  Devizes  ;  by  Prideaux  and  Co.,  Motcombe  ;  by  Galak  Milk 
Pioducis,  Lid.,  118.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.G. ;  by  W.  and  C  McDonnell.  Lid.. 
Limenck  (Coldea  Vale  Milk) :  by  the  Kemplon  Parker  Company  {'  Casone ') ; 
and  by  the  Tokio  Creamery  Company  ('  Woodland  Brand '],  Presion. 

'  If  an  artificial  gastric  iuice  containing  asinall  quantity  of  rennet  be  allowed  to 
drop  ilowly  inlo  milk  at  the  body  temperature,  one  invariably  bnds  ibal  clouing 
KcuiB  te luce  curdling.  Observations  on  dogs  by  Arlhus  and  Pag^3(JI/(iii.  di  iaSoc. 
ii  Btalogu,  9th  series,  iii.,  1S91.  p.  Iji].  and  on  Ihe  human  subject  by  Beaumont, 
rftrlminn  and  Reichtnann.  have  shown  that  clotting  takes  place  within  a  quarter 
B  4f  an  hour  n&er  ihe  milk  has  been  swallowed. 
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removed  for  disease  have  any  difficulty  in  digesting  milk.  Renmn, 
in  fact,  would  almost  appear  to  be  a  superfluous  ingredient  in  the 
gastric  jmce,  and  its  presence  there  is  rendered  all  the  more  inex- 
plicable by  the  &ct  that  it  occurs  also  in  such  sitoatioos  as  the 
gizzards  of  fowis,  where  milk  is  never  found  at  alL 

After  Hit  dot  of  casein  has  formed  in  the  stomach,  it  shrinks  into 
a  tough  and  leathery  mass,  'which  offers  great  resistance  to  the 
digestive  efforts  of  the  organ.  Were  the  milk  merely  curdled,  the 
case  would  be  quite  difierent ;  for  the  particles  of  preci{ntated  casein 
are  dissolved  with  comparative  ease.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
butter-milk  and  koumiss  are  often  found  to  be  more  '  digestible ' 
than  ordinary  milk. 

If,  tiien,  we  wish  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  stomach  in  the 
digestion  of  milk,  we  must  endeavour  so  to  arrange  matters  that  the 
milk  shall  not  form  a  tough  and  dense  clot  after  it  has  been  swallowed. 

Now,  it  has  been  found  that  the  density  of  the  clot  which  milk 
forms  in  the  stomach  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  amount  of 
casein  and  lime  salts  which  it  contains,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon 
the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  richer  the  milk  is  in 
casein  and  soluble  salts  of  lime,  and  the  more  acid  the  gastric  juice,  the 
tougher  is  the  clot.  On  the  other  hand,  by  reducing  the  proportion  of 
these  di&rent  factors,  the  clotting  of  the  milk  can  either  be  pre- 
vented altogether  or  made  to  take  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  clot 
is  not  of  great  toughness  and  density. 

'  Ob^'iously  mere  dilution  of  the  milk  with  water  lessens  the  (H'opor- 
tion  of  lime  salts  and  casein,  and  will  increase  its  digestibility.  The 
dilution,  however,  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  half  and 
half,  if  any  great  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  from  it.  Dilutioai  with 
lime-water  is  probably  not  more  efficacious  than  dilution  with 
ordinary  water.  ^ 

Barley-water  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a  diluent  instead  of 
ordinary  water.  Whilst  I  find  that  it  has  no  greater  power  of 
preventing  clotting  than  ordinary  water,  it  seems  to  some  extent,  by 
its  slight  degree  of  viscidity,  to  prevent  the  clot  from  shrinking  into 
a  tough  mass.  This  is  due  to  the  starch  which  it  contains.  Three- 
quarters  per  cent,  is  the  best  strength  of  starch  in  the  milk  mixture. 

Wright*  has  shown  that  the  coagulation  of  milk  can  be  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  one- fiftieth  of  its  volume  of  a  25  per  cent  solution 

^  See  'Observations  on  Milk  Coagulation  and  Digestion,'  by  F.  W.  White 

(Abstr.  in  Boston  Med.  tmd  Snrg;.  Joum.,  July  4,  1901). 

2  •  On  The  Possible  Advantages  of  Employing  Decalcified  Milk  in  the  Feeding 
of  Infants  and  Invalids.'  Lancet ^  July  22,  1893. 


of  cftrate  of  soda,  w-hich  acts  by  converting  some  of  the  soluble  lims 
salts  inio  insoluble  calcium  citrate.  Such  cltrated  milk  has  been 
employed  with  success  in  the  feeding  of  infants  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  The  presence  of  the  citrate  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  palate,  and  milk  contains  such  a  large  excess  of  lime  salts 
that  the  remox'aJ  of  part  of  them  is  no  disadvantage. 

'  Aeration  '  o/  the  milk  (such  as  can  be  efiected  hy  the  use  of  the 
*  Sparklets "  process)  is  another  important  means  of  comliating 
density  of  clotting.  Milk  so  prepared  clots  rapidly,  but  the  clot  is 
very  friable.'  It  is  the  combination  of  aeration  and  dilution  that 
renders  '  milk-and^soda '  so  much  more  digestible  than  plain  milk. 

The  presence  of  much  acid,  as  has  been  mentioned,  favours  the 
retraction  of  the  clot  into  a  leathery  form.  Now,  the  degree  of 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  ^■a^ies  in  different  individuals  within 
fairly  wide  iimits,  and  that  may  explain  why  some  people  find  milk 
•o  much  more  easy  to  digest  than  others.  For  this  reason,  too, 
milk  may  sometimes  disagree  in  those  cases  of  dyspepsia  which  atE 
caused  by  over-acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Here  dilution  of  the  milk  will,  of  course,  tend  to  reduce  the  actdttjr 
of  the  gastric  contents,  and  so  help  to  prevent  retraction  of  the  dot 

Alkalies  act  in  the  same  direction,  but  more  potently,  by  reason  of 
tfa^  acid-neutralizing  power.  Some  of  the  benefits  of  adding  lime- 
water  are  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  its  alkalinity;  but  ordinary 
■Ikalies,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda,  are  hardly  able  to  do  much 
good  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  neutralized  by  the 
gastric  juice.' 

Boiled  milk  is  found  to  clot  more  slowly  outside  the  body,  and  to 
give  a  less  dense  clot,  than  raw  milk.^  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  it  behaves  similarly  in  the  stomach.  Many  have 
bilcQ  into  this  fallacy.  Boiling  acts  in  large  measure  by  rendering 
■ome  of  tbe  lime  salts  less  soluble,  but  its  effects  are  at  cnce  counter- 
Acted  by  the  addition  of  a  little  add,  which  redissolves  the  lime  salts. 


'  Arlhui  and  Pages,  loc.  ril, 
*  Rekhimmi  found  (bal  the  additioa  of  even 
of  *oda  lo  ihiUe  did  nol^reveni  clmtiiig  in  tti 


ry  Uzge  qmiititiM  ofbicsrbonate 

slomach,  bal  interfo'ed  witli  the 
'eequa.1  in  acid-neulralizing 


forauioa  ol  peptone.  1  End  ihai  50  c . 

^om^  ■»  3  giaiiu  <rf  bicarboQMe  of  soda,  ;ei  theaddiiion  of  50  c. 

M  100  c.c  of  millt  can  allogclher  prevent  dotting  when  20  c.c.  of  arlificial  gastric 

Inice  SIC  added,  or  only  allaws  oC  Ihe  formation  of  a  loose  clot ;  wftile  3  grains  of 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  nnder  similar  conditions  have  no  such  povrer.     In  other 

irordt.  lime-water  has  a  specific  power  of  preventing  clotting,  apart  from  its  mere 

■Ikaliaity. 

■  &w  Anhiti  and   I^ta,  loe.   at.,  ood  Cautley,  'The  Feeding  of  In^U,' 
London,  1S97,  chap.  riii. 
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Hence,  in  the  stomach  boiled  milk  clots  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
raw  milk. 

Another  method  of  preventing  the  formation  of  a  dense  clot  is  by 
mixing  the  milk  with  some  substance  which  will  get  in  between  the 
particles  of  casein,  as  it  were,  and  keep  them  apart,  so  that  they  do 
not  nm  into  a  solid,  tough  mass,  but  form  a  more  or  less  spongy 
clot.  Mucilaginous  fluids,  such  as  barley-water,  act,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  this  fashion.  Thickening  the  milk  with  a  little  cornflour  or 
gruel  acts  similarly,  so  does  mixture  with  other  foods.  Milk  is  thus 
more  easily  digested  if  eaten  along  with  some  solid  food,  e.g.f  a 
biscuit,  than  when  drunk  straight  off  by  itself. 

The  exact  time  that  milk  remains  in  the  stomach  under  ordinary 
circumstances  has  been  determined  by  causing  a  healthy  man  to 
drink  a  definite  quantity  of  milk,  and  then  washing  out  the  stomach 
at  short  intervals.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found'  that  an  ordinary 
glass  of  milk  has  entirely  left  the  stomach  about  two  hours  after  it  was 
swallowed,  whilst  a  pint  of  milk  is  disposed  of  in  about  three  and 
a  half  hours.  By  a  similar  method  it  has  been  found'  that  the 
condition  of  the  milk  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  duration 
of  its  stay  in  the  stomach.    Thus : 

602  C.C.  (rather  more  than  a  pint)  of  raw  milk  have  left  the  stomach 

after         S^hoon 

M     of  skimmed  milk  have  left  the  stomach  after 3$    „ 

^      (m  sour  „  tt  ••  ••        ••        ••  3      t» 

„      of  boiled  m  m  ••  4      m 

The  table  shows  that  sour  milk — e.g.^  butter-milk — ^is  the  most 
digestible  form.  The  explanation  of  this,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  is  the  fineness  of  the  particles  of  the  precipitated  casein, 
which  enables  them  to  be  easily  dissolved  The  table  also  confirms 
the  popular  belief  that  boiled  milk  is  somewhat  more  difficult  of 
digestion  than  raw  milk. 

The  difference,  however,  is  not  great,  nor  are  all  observers 
unanimous  on  the  matter.  Verhaegen,  for  instance,  finds'  that 
500  C.C.  of  boiled  milk  leave  the  stomach  in  two  and  a  half  hours, 
and  a  litre  in  three  and  a  half  hours,  and  Reichmann*  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  state  that  300  ex.  of  boiled  milk  remain  one  hour  less  in  the 
stomach  than  a  similar  quantity  c^  raw  milk  (three  hours  as  com- 

^  See  Penzoldt.  Deut.  Archiv,  /.  Klin,  Med.,  Bd.  53,  p.  209,  1894  I  and  Schutx, 
Wienn  Klin.  Woch,,  No.  48.  1896. 

•  Jessen.  Zeit,  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  19.  p.  129,  1883. 

'  •  Physiologic  et  Pathologie  de  la  S^cr^tion  Gastrique/  Paris,  1898,  p.  11. 

^  '  Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Milch  Verdauong  im  mezischlichen 
Magen '  (Z«^, /.  Klin.  Med.,  ix.  565,  1885). 


with  four).    This  result  he  attributes  to  the  boiled  milk  forming 

less  dense  clot.     It  must  also  be  remembered  that  boiled  milk  is 

more  coDCentrated  than  fresh  milk,  for  if  a  litre  of  milk  is  boiled  for 

fifteen  minutes  its  volume  is  diminished  by  a  quarter,  and  the  amount 

of  solid  matter  to  be  digested  is  proportionately  raised. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  these  conflicting  results  ll  at  the  relative 
digestibility  of  boiled  and  unboiled  milk  cannot  yet  te  regarded  as 
finally  settled.  It  is  possible  that  idiosyncrasy  plays  a.  considerable 
pan  in  the  process. 

^o  other  points  bearing  on  the  digestibility  of  milk  still 
remain  to  be  mentioned.  They  especially  affect  its  use  in  diseases 
flf  the  stomach. 

Id  the  first  place,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  thanks  to  its  alkaline 
Sftlis,  and  to  the  large  proportion  of  proteid  which  it  contains,  milk 
b  able  to  neutralize  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  acid.'  In  some 
of  the  stomach,  such  as  ulceration,  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  diminish  the  normal  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  this  property  of 
milk  makes  it  a  valuable  article  of  diet.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  by  Pawlow*  that,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it 
ooDtains,  milk  requires  for  its  digestion  a  weaker  gastric  juice  than 
»ay  other  food.  Hence,  the  secretory  work  required  of  the  stomach 
Ik  its  digestion  is  small,  and  this  is  another  point  in  its  favour  in 
■lany  diseased  conditions  of  the  stomach.  The  fat  which  milk 
COQtalns  also  seems  to  exert  a  restraining  influence  on  the  amount 
of  gastric  juice  secreted.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  skim  milk 
more  easily  digested  by  invalids.  Lastly,  milk,  like  soup,  and  a 
few  other  articles  of  diet,  seems  to  produce  a  secretion  of  gastric 
ice  independently  of  reflex  nervous  influences.  It  is  therefore  as 
■ore  to  be  digested  if  poured  into  the  stomach  through  a  tube  as  if 
it  had  been  swallowed  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is  by  no  means 
true  of  most  foods. 

3.  Absorption  of  Milk. 
WbcD  it  has  left  the  stomach,  the  milk  reaches  the  intestine, 
here  its  digestion  is  completed  by  the  pancreatic  juice.  This 
lice  acts  very  powerfully  on  milk^more  so  than  the  gastric  juice. 
ly  reason  of  this  provision  there  is  no  need  to  fear  that  milk  will 
ascape  digestion,  even  if  it  be  so  prepared  that  it  does  not  remain  in 
stomach,  but  rapidly  passes  through  into  the  intestine. 

of  deciaormal  aulphuric  add 
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'..p.  171)- 
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The  question  next  arises,  Is  the  digested  milk  completel  j  absorbed, 
or  does  it  leave  behind  any  considerable  amount  of  waste  residue  ? 
This  question  may  be  approached  by  investigating  the  degree  to 
which  the  different  constituents  of  milk  are  absorbed  when  isolated 
and  given  alone.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  casein  of  milk  is  the  best  absorbed  of  proteids. 

It  is  absorbed  as  well  as,^  or  even  rather  b^ter  than,'  the  proteid 
of  meat,  whilst  the  fat  of  milk  enters  the  blood  quite  as  readily  as 
the  fat  of  beef.*  And  one  may  note  in  passing  the  interesting  £act 
that  the  fat  of  aerated  milk  is  absorbed  rather  better  than  that  of 
milk  whicfa  has  not  been  so  treated.*  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
experiments  in  which  milk-sugar  was  given  by  itself,  but  it  is  usual 
to  assume  that  it  is  completely  absorbed. 

Cotisidering  these  facts,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  that 
when  milk  was  given  as  a  whole  it  would  be  well  absorbed.  If  the 
different  components  of  it  are  so  completely  received  into  the  blood, 
surely  the  whole  of  them  given  together  will  enter  the  blood  with 
equal  ease  and  completeness  ?  But  yet  it  is  not  so.  Milk,  when 
giver  by  itself  as  the  exclusive  diet  of  an  adult,  is  not  very  well 
absorbed — worse,  indeed,  than  any  other  animal  food.^  Even  under 
favourable  conditions,  only  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  available 
potential  energy  contained  in  the  milk  ever  reaches  the  blood.  The 
rest  escapes  from  the  body  as  unabsorbed  waste.  Thus,  if  2  litres 
of  milk  are  taken  daily,  the  loss  of  dry  substance  amounts  to  5*7  to  7*8 
per  cent.  On  3  litres  the  waste  rises  to  10*2  to  1 1  •  1 6  per  cent.  (Rubner). 
Prausnitz  found  a  loss  of  9  per  cent,  when  3  litres  were  consumed 
daily.  One  gramme  of  dried  milk  ought  to  yield  5733  Calories. 
Owing  to  defective  absorption,  it  only  yields  in  the  body  5*067 
Calories.  The  loss  affects  the  proteids  and  fat  about  equally, 
and,  in  a  notable  degree,  also  the  mineral  constituents  and  carbo- 
hydrates. 

These  results  apply  only  to  the  case  of  adults,  and  when  milk  is 
the  sole  food.  When  the  milk  forms  part  of  a  n^ixed  diet  it  is  much 
better  absorbed.  Thus,  in  an  average  of  ten  experiments  given  by 
Wait,  in  which  milk  was  the  exclusive  food,  only  92*1  per  cent,  of 
the  proteid  and  86*3  per  cent,  of  the  carbohydrate  were  digested ;  but 
in  five  experiments  in  which  the  diet  consisted  of  bread  and  milk 

•  Salkowski.  Btrlin,  Klin.  Wock.,  No.  47,  1894. 

•  Marcuse,  Pfluger's  Archiv.,  1896. 

•  •  Milk  as  Food,'  United  States  Department  of  Agricnhare,  1898,  p.  la 

•  Jahres-Bericht  iiber  Thier  Chemie,  1 893,  p.  46. 

•  rrausnitz,  Zcit,  /.  Biologic.  Bd.  25,  p.  533,  1S89. 


nion  digested  rose  to  g/'i  per  cent,  of  the  protetJ  and 
98-7percent,  of  the  carbohydrates,  Thflar°-p  ar.ini|m  nf  wjirpr  which 
milk  contains  seems  to  interfere  with  the  acJicm  of  the  intestines 
wheD  it  rorms  the  sole  diet.' 

it  is  an  interesting  ana  remarkable  fact  that  milk  is  much  bette 
absorbed  by  young  children  than  by  grown-up  persuns.'  Tbus,  even 
up  to  the  age  of  tweK-e  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  when  tnili  is  given 
akne  is  only  4-4  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  more  tlian  11  p>er  cent, 
in  ibe  adult.*  In  the  case  of  babies  absorption  is  even  more  complete, 
i  diSerence  being  (o  a  large  extent  due  to  a  more  complete 
ition  of  the  mineral  constituents,  the  reason  for  which  is  the 

■  Ipcaiei  demand  lor  lime  salts  in  the  infant.     This  reacts  favourably 

I  tbe  absorption  of  the  fat  of  the  milk,  for  unabsorbed  lime  salts 
;  apt   to   form    insoluble  soaps   with  the  fat,  and  so  hinder  its 
I  absorption. 

The  comparative  abeorption  of  boiled  and  tmboiled  milk  has  been  the 

sobject  of  a  good  deal  of  experimental  investigation.     It  was  found 

that  dogs*  did  not  absorb  the  casein  of  boUed  milk  quite  so  well  as 

that  of  raw  milk,  but  the  absorption  of  fat  was  the  same  in  the  two 

Another   observer,'   who  experimented   on    healthy    yoimg 

Raien,  Couttd    that    the   nitrogeo   and   Cat  of  raw    milk  were  better 

■  absorbed  than  the  same  ingredients  after  boiling  ;  but  this  conclusion 

•  disputed  by  a  third,* 
It  has  further  been  found  in  the  case  of  infants  and  calves  that 
"■sterilized  milk'  which  has  been  kept  at  or  above  the  boiling-point 
r  more  than  an  hour  is  absorbed  quite  as  well  as  milk  which  has 
Brely  been  boiled  in  the  usual  way/     Taking  the  whole  of  the 
Bbridence,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  justi&ed,  that  just  as  boiling 
It  appreciably  diminish  the  digestibihty  of  milk  in  the  stomach, 
B  it  does  not  to  any  important  extent  interfere  with  its  absorption 
Vin  the  intestine.     One  need  have  no  fear,  therefore,  that  the  great 
adraDtages  of  boiling  are  purchased  at  tbe  cost  of  any  noteworthy 
n  of  digestibility  or  absorption. 
I   IsvestiguiciDs  at   tbe   Univemty  of  TenncMCc'   Umted  State* — ^ 


Daeuioaeoi  of  .\griculture.  Bull.  53.  p.  43. 
'See  Rubn.  -   -    ,   ^    . 


lubaer  and  Heuber  {Ziif.  f.  Bmlogii.  xxxvi.  l.  1B9S].  Dffelinann  (quoisj 
ne.  PpifiTiAnliit..  Bd.  64.  p.  323,  tSgIb).  ta.dCaiaa:er{Ztit./.  Bwhigil. 
&L  i6.p.«3(. 

•  Praiismti,  Ziit.  f.  Biolagu.  Bd.  25,  p.  533,  i88g. 

•  RMidBiti.  Znl.  /.  Phyiio!.  Chm..  xiv.  i.  iSgo. 

•  Vuailieff.  quoled  bv  Caulley,  '  The  Feeding  of  InbuO,'  1897,  p.  114, 

•  Guchibowsky.  Maty't  yuliTa-Baiiht,  uiv.  309.  1B94. 
~      ■■     TaW*.  /.  Kimdtrluilk.,  juoivUi.  393.  1894.  Cautley.  ct.  til.,  p.  J13  ; 

C^USet.  Xti.  FmL  it  Ftris.  iS^.  p.  77. 
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Two  other  points  relating  to  the  behaviour  of  niiik  in  the  intestine 
call  for  mention.  The  first  is  that  milk  seems  to  be  absorbed  with 
less  expenditure  of  energy — thai  is  to  say,  with  less  wear  and  tear 
upon  the  part  of  the  intestine,  than  any  other  food.*  This  no  doubt 
explains  in  part   the  great  value  of  milk-diet  in   many  intestinal 


^c- 


*^t 


The  other  point  is  that  milk  seems  to  exercise  a  restraining 
influence  upon  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine.  The  explana- 
tion of  this,  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  casein  or  to  the 
influence  of  acids  produced  from  the  milk-sugar,  is  still  disputed, 
but  of  the  fact  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  much  of  the  value  of  milk  diet  and  milk  ■  cures '  in  many 
cases  is  due  to  the  diminished  absorption  of  putre^tive  products 
&oro  the  intestine  which  these  bring  about.^ 

1 1  \ '\* 'r'' ''.  '       -.    +.  Nutritive  Valui  of  Milk.  V   i      '"       I      ' 
\^--'   ,  \ 

It  15  frequently  said  that  milk  is  a  parfoct  food.  Now,  tUs  is  s 
high  claim,  and  can  only  be  justified  in  the  case  of  any  food  if  it 
fulfils  all  of  the  fallowing  conditions  : 

I,  It  must  contain  all  the  nutritive  constituents  required  by  the 
body:  proteids,  fats,  carbohydrates,  mineral  matter  and  water, 
a.  It  must  contain  these  in  their  proper  relative  proportions. 

3.  It  must  contain  the  total  amount  of  nourishment  required 
daily  in  a  moderate  compass. 

4,  The  nutritive  elements  must  be  capable  of  easy  absorption, 
and  yet  leave  a  certain  bulk  of  unabsorbed  matter  to  act  as  intestinal 
ballast. 

3.  It  must  be  obtainable  at  a  moderate  cost. 
On  examining  tlie  claims  of  milk  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  food, 
one  finds  that  it  only  conforms  to  the  first  of  the  conditions  abovo 
laid  down. 

-^  It  does  indeed  contain  representatives  of  all  the  nutritive  con- 
stituents required  by  the  body,  but  it  does  not  contain  them  in  proper 
relative  proportion.  Relatively  it  is  too  rich  in  proteid  and  fat.  and 
too  poor  in_  .car  bo  hydrate,  to  be  a  "perfect  ~food.  ~In  order  to  obtain 
the  requisite  3,000  Calories  of  energy  daily,  one  would  require  to 
consume   about    S   plnrs   oF  milk,    and    that  would   contain    about 

■     140  grammes  oTproIeU'while   125  is  all  that  is    necessary.     An 

'  Pawlow,  '  Die  Arbeit  dar  VerdauunRsdriisen, '  p.  iSg. 

•  Theallerations  in  the  urios  of  patients  on  enclusivelymilidiel  pointed  out  by 
Weir  Mitchell  ('  Fat  and  RlnnH  '  p,  ii£l  are  also  to  be  explained  by  a  diminution 
of  inteitliial  putreiactioo. 
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excess  of  proteid  and  fat  is  essential  in  the  case  of  infants,  where  the 
body  substance  is  being  added  to  by  growth  and  where  a  large 
supply  of  fuel  is  needed,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  adults.  Milk, 
in  fact,  is  a  food  for  babes,  not  for  men. 

Further,  milk  is  niuch  too  bulky  to  be  a  perfect  food.     For  the ,, 
complete  nutrition  of  a  h"ealthy  man  dqing  a  moderate  amount  < 
muscular  work  about  8  pints  of 


milk  1 
That  r 


mUk 


luld  be  required  ds 
;ans  that  a  tumble 
i    swallo' 


every  hour  of  the  working  day. 
This  is  an  inconveniently  large 
quantity,  and  necessitates  the 
burdening  of  the  system  with  a 
considerable  surplus  of  water. 

In  the  matter  of  ballast,  also, 
milk  is  deficient.  It  is  true 
'  ihat  it  is  by  no  means  com- 
pletely absorbed,  but  the  residue 
s  not  hnik)'  enough  to  supply  a 
sufficient  stimulus  to  peristalsis, 
■Dd  it  is  well  known  to  be  a 
constipating  food.  [ 

pLastly,  milk  is  too  expensive 
I  be  a  perfect  food.     To  live 
1  it  alone  would   cost  about 
IS.  6d.  a  day.     An  ordinary  mixed  diet  can  be  obtained  for  less  than 
■  shilling. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  milk  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  food.     On 

ilhe  other  hand,  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  supplement  the  deficiencies 

of  other  articles  of  diet.     Milk  is  the  cheapest  source  of  animal 

■proteid.  and  proteid  is  the  ingredient  which,  more  than  any  other,  is 

apt  to  be  deficient  in  a  mixed  diet.     Eight  pennyworths  of  whole 

milk  yield  as  much  proteid  as  ten  pennyworths  of  beef.     But  milk 

■  has  the  advantage  over  beef  of  containing  a  considerable  amount  of 

CftrbobylMte  in  addition  to  its  proteid  and  fat,  with  the  result  that  a 

qq^it  of  good  milk  is  really  equ^jn  nutritive  value  to  a  pound  of 

beet- steak.     Skim  milk  is  an  even  cheaper  source  from  wTilcB  to 

L  supplement  any  lack  of  proteid  in  the  diet.     Its  great  value  in  the 

Ldwtary  of  persons  to  whom  economy  is  of  importance  cannot  be 

I  overestimated.     It  is  in  carbohydrate  that  milk  is  specially  deficient. 

iHence  it  should  be  used  chiefly  in  conjunction  with  other  foods  rich 
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in  that  ingredient  Such  a  food  is  bread.  An  interesting  practical 
illustration  of  the  great  nutritive  and  economic  value  of  a  combina- 
tion of  skim  milk  and  bread  is  furnished  by  the  following  comparison 
of  a  lunch  composed  solely  of  these  ingredients  with  an  ordinary 
lunch,  such  as  might  be  supplied  at  a  restaurant^ 


Lunch  of  Skim  Milk  and  Bread. 

Restaurant  Lunch. 

gredients. 

Aouunt. 

Cost. 

Fue? 
Value  in 
Calono. 

In- 
gredients. 

AnxNuita 

Cost. 

Fuel 
ValMB 

Calories.. 

Bread  . . 
Skim 
—Thilk 

lOOZ. 

t  pint 

lid. 
id. 

755 
X70 

Soup   .. 
Beef    .. 
Potatoes 
Turnips 
Bread  . . 
Butter 
Coffee: 
Milk 
Sugar 

80Z. 

2   ,. 

t  .. 
4   » 

X    .. 

75 

275 
xoo 

300 
100 

20 
55 

Totals 

2d. 

925 

Totals 

8i. 

940 

It  will  be  observed  that  bread  and  milk  furnished  at  a  cost  of 
2d.  almost  as  many  Calories  {i^e,,  heat  and  energy)  as  were  obtained 
from  the  restaurant  lunch  at  four  times  that  price. 

The  claims  of  skim  milk  to  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  source  of 
food  are  thus  fully  justified,  and  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
all  who  are  responsible  for  drawing  up  an  ample  and  economical 
dietary  for  large  numbers  of  persons,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
inmates  of  public  institutions. 

Unfortunately,  the  prevailing  tendency  is  to  regard  milk  as  a 
heveratre  rather  than  as  a  food.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  in  proof  of 
which  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  extract  from  the  valuable 
pamphlet  on  *  Milk  as  Food '  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,^  to  which  reference  has  already  been  frequently 
made.  The  following  extract  states  succinctly  the  advantages 
which  are  obtained  from  the  liberal  use  of  milk  in  a  dietary : 

*A  very  interesting  experiment  was  recently  made  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  in  co-operation  with  this  department,  in  which 
the  effect  of  a  limited  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  milk  was  tried  at  the 
University  boarding-house  or  **  commons."  From  these  studies  the 
following  conclusions  were  drawn :  (i)  The  dietaries  in  which  milk 

1  From  •  Milk  as  Food,'  op.  cit. 

^  Some  interesting  examples  of  menus  illustrating  the  way  in  which  milk  may 
be  combined  with  other  foois  to  form  s  complete  daily  dietary  are  given  in  the 
same  publication. 


was  more 
others,  and  at  the  same 
creased  consumption  of  t 
the  proportion  of  proteid 
the  place  of  other  food 


^-hat  less  costly  than  the 
!ime  were  fiiily  as  acceptable;  (2)  the  in- 
lilk  had  ihe  efTyct  of  materially  increasing 
n  the  diet  ;  (3)  the  milk  actually  supplied 
materials,  and  did  not,  as  many  suppose, 


simply  furnish  an  additional  amount  of  food  without  diminishing 
quantity  of  other  materials  ;  (4)  the  results  indicate  that  milk  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an  economical  article  of  diet 
which  families  of  moderate  income  may  freely  purchase  as  a  probable 
means  of  improving  the  character  of  the  diet  and  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  the  supply  of  animal  foods.' 

As  an  article  of  diet  in  disease  milk  occupies  a  unique  position. 
No  single  food,  i(  may  safely  be  said,  is  of  so  much  value.  The 
drawbacks  to  its  exclusive  use  in  health,  which  it  was  one's  duty  to 
pcnnt  out  above,  are  now  of  no  account,  or  are  even  converted  into 
advantages.  The  use  of  milk  in  the  dietary  of  difTerent  diseases  will 
be  considered  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  some  of  its 
general  advantages  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

Being  in  a  fluid  form,  it  is  easily  swallowed.  This  is  a  great  gain 
ID  the  case  of  exhausted  patients.  For  the  same  reason,  the  quantity 
given  can  be  very  simply  regulated  and  measured.  Its  fluid  form 
oho  enables  it  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  beverages,  and  a 
glass  of  milk  with  each  meal  is  one  of  the  simplest  prescriptions  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  nourishment  a  patient  is  taking.  It  is 
often  recommended  to  people  who  require  to  be  '  fed  up.' 

The  amount  of  water  which  it  contains  causes  milk  to  be  a  means 
of  ijuenching  ihirsi  as  well  as  of  supplying  food,  and  makes  it 
grateful  to  feverish  patients.  In  virtue  of  the  same  property  it  can 
act  as  a  diuretic,  a  function  which  is  of  great  help  in  the  treatment  of 
some  forms  of  heart  disease  with  ccdema,  in  cases  of  renal  disease, 
and  in  all  inflammatory  aETections  of  the  urinary  passages. 

The  bulkiness  which  its  richness  in  water  entails  is  no  serious 
drawback  in  most  cases  of  illness.  A  patient  who  is  at  rest  and 
warm  in  bed  requires  much  less  nourishment  than  an  active  man, 
aad  will  often  gain  weigh!  on  3  or  4  pints  of  milk  a  day,  although 
more  than  twice  ttiaTqiiantnyTs  reqursileTor  the  lieeds  of  health.* 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  concentrated 
i  are  not  well  borne  in  cases  of  severe  disease,  and  that  a 
eraie  degree  of  dilution  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise. 
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The  peculiar  behaviour  of  milk  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  the 
fact  that  it  is  digested  with  little  secretory  effort  and  absorbed  wilb 
but  a  moderate  expenditure  of  energy,  and  that  its  presence  tends  to 
restrain  the  development  of  intestinal  putrefaction,  have  been  already 
referred  to,  and  mark  milk  out  as  a  food  of  special  value  in  gastro- 
intestinal disorders.  To  these  advantages  should  be  added  the  facts 
already  mentioned,  that,  though  rich  in  proteid,  milk  is  devoid  o( 
such  '  stimulating '  substances  as  are  found  in  meat,  and  that  its  uso 
is  attended  by  a  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  uric  acid. 

It  is  probably  to  a  combination  of  these  advantages  that  '  mi\k 
^et '  and  '  milk  cures '  owe  the  benefits  obtained  from  their  use. 

From  an  early  age  milk  was  regarded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in 
many  diseases.  By  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and  Galen  it  was  recom- 
mended in  phthisis,  and  especially  in  gout.  Amongst  medieval 
writers  Van  Swieten  and  Hoffmann  also  recognised  its  great  virtues, 
whilst  its  most  strenuous  advocate  in  modem  times  has  been 
Dr.  Karell,  late  physician  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.*  Donkin  also  did 
much  to  make  its  virtues  known,  while  in  later  years  it  has  attained 
prominence  as  an  important  part  of  the'  Weir- Mitchell  treatment.' 

Karell  recommends  a  trial  of  the  milk  cure  in  dropsies,  asthma, 
neuralgias  of  intestinal  origin,  cases  of  'malnutrition,'  and  some 
diseases  of  the  liver.  Its  use  in  diabetes,  obesity,  and  some  forms 
of  valvular  heart  disease  will  be  considered  later. 
_^Ttie  directions  given  by  [hose  who  have  had  most  experience  ol 
its  use  are  that  the  miik  should  be  skimmed,  and  should  be  givoi 
quite  fresh,  not  boiled.  '  A  temperature  of  212*  F.,  I  feel  assured,' 
says  Donkin,  'either  seriously  impairs  or  altogether  destroys  its 
therapeutic  energy,  possibly  by  altering  the  molecular  constitution 
of  the  casein  or  by  destroying  same  vital  prop>erty  with  which  it  U 
endowed.' 

At  first  not  more  than  a  to  6  ounces  should  be  given,  at  regular 
intervals  of  three  or  foiir"110urs,  none  being  given  at  4  a.m.  The 
milk  should  be  sipped,  not  swallowed  at  a  draught,  and  may  be  given 
either  warm  or  eoTd  as  preferred.  By  the  third  day  the  quantity  at 
each  feed  may  be  increased  to  half  a  pint,  so  that  in  all  3  pints  are 
consumed.  By  the  end  of  a  week  the  total  may  have  risen  to 
6  pints  per  day,  but  one  should  not  attempt  to  go  much  above  this. 
The  'care^^ould  last  five  or  sixweeks. 

Amongst  the  '  normal '   sy m pt»iB3~fexh ibt t ed  by  a  patient  on  a 

'  -Onlhe  Milk  Cure,'  Eiiii.  flfai.  7ciar»..xiL.97.  i366.    An  interesiing  historical 
resUTTi^  of  the  iherapeulic  Uses  of  milk  will  be  found  in  Doukm  s  '  Diabeles 
Brigbt's  Disease,'  1S71.  cbsp.  i. 


MILK  CURES  l$i 

putdy  milk  diet  are  a  certain  amount  of  drowsiness  and  the  passage 
ot  a  large  quantity  of  urine  of  a  pale  greenish  colour,  which  ^ves 
DO  brownish-red  ring  on  the  addition  of  nitric  add.  The  tongue  is 
oyvered  with  a  white  fur,  and  there  is  often  a  sweetish  taste  in  the 
moutb.  A  moderate  degree  of  constipation  is  a  good  sign,  orange- 
coloured  stools  being  passed  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  If 
this  symptom  becomes  too  pronounced,  a  little  coffee  or  caramel  may 
be  added  to  the  morning's  milk,  or  a  Httle  stewed  fruit  may  be 
taken  once  a  day.     Diairhcea  is  due  to  the  use  of  a  too  rich  milk. 

The  objections,  frequently  of  a  fanciful  nature,  which  are  often 
mgpi  by  the  patient  at  the  beginning  of  such  a  regimen  must  be 
overcome  by  firmness  and  tact,  while  in  some  cases  the  addition  of 
a  fittle  tea,  coSee,  caramel,  oi  salt  may  make  the  milk  more  endur- 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
FOODS  DEBIVED  FBOM  MILK 

Whey — Cream — Butter — Butter-milk  —  Koumiss    and    Kephir — 

Casein  preparations. 

Whey. 

We  have  already  learnt  that  whey  is  the  fluid  which  exudes  from 
clotted  milk.  It  is  best  prepared  by  adding  to  30  ounces  of  milk 
heated  to  104®  F.  two  teaspoonfuls  of  rennet,  and  setting  aside  in  a 
warm  place  till  clotting  has  occurred.  The  clot  must  then  be 
broken  up  very  thoroughly  by  stirring,  and  the  whole  strained 
through  muslin.  About  22  ounces  of  whey  should  be  obtained  with 
(approximately)  the  following  composition : 

Water  ••  93*64  per  cent 

Proteid         ••  0*82        m 

Fat •         ••         ••         ••         ••  0-24        M 

Sugar  4-65        „ 

Mineral  matter 0*65        m 

Whey  can  also  be  made  by  precipitating  the  casein  by  means  of 
an  acid — e.g.y  a  sour  wine.  It  is  in  this  fashion  that  white  wine 
whey  is  prepared.     Alum  whey  is  a  similar  product. 

Whey,  as  its  composition  indicates,  is  a  fluid  of  but  small  nutritive 
value.  It  hardly  ever  enters  into  an  ordinary  diet,  but  is  often  an 
aid  in  the  feeding  of  infants.^  It  has  slight  laxative  properties,  and 
should  be  avoided  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

The  so-called  whey  cure  is  a  means  of  treatment  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  especially  when  occurring  in  gross 
feeders  (*  abdominal  plethora ').  Its  range  of  usefulness  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  grape  cure,  and,  as  in  it,  large  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  favourable  influence  of  the  open  air  and  exercise  which 
form  a  part  of  the  regimen.     The  quantity  of  whey  consumed  is  at 

*  See  Ashby,  Edm.  Med.  Journ.,  April.  1899.  p,  389. 


iited  to  &  tumblerful  night  and  morning,  but  the  amount  is 
padualiy  ificreased  until  a  maximum  is  reached  of  ten  Cumblerfuls 
'X  day.  The  only  other  foods  allowed  are  vegetables  and  fruits. 
It  should  be  added  that  whey  is  sometimes  a  useful  addition  to 
e  diet  in  cases  of  nephritis  accompanied  by  constipation  and  in 
ises  of  uric  acid  gravel.  It  may  also  be  substituted  for  milk  with 
idvaatage  when  jaundice  is  present. 

Cream. 

Cream  consists  essentially  of  the  fat  of  milk.     It  would  be  a 

iBistake,  however,  to  suppose   that    it  consists  of  that    alone.      It 

atains  in  addition  proteid  and  sugar  in  fully  as  high  proportion  as 

milk  itself.     The  real  difference,  indeed,  between  milk  and  cream  is 

latin  thelattersomeof  the  water  of  the  milk  has  been  replaced  by  fat. 

The  exact  amount  of  fat  in  cream  varies  very  much,  the  differences 

lepending  to  a  large  extent  on  the  method  by  which  the  cream  has 

a  separated.     In  cream  produced  by  a  centrifuge  the  proportion 

f  £u  may  amount  to  65  per  cent.,  while  in  ordinary  cream,  obtained 

f  Bkimming.  it  may  be  merely  20  per  cent  or  less.     The  average 

unt   of  fat  in  specimens  of   centrifugal  cream   examined  by 

(oop   Richmond  in    1894   was  48*9  per  cent.     In   716  samples 

Ibined  from  the  London  market  in  1889  Vieth  found  an  average 

'45J  per  cent,  for  single  and  53J  for  double  cream.* 

On  an  average,  perhaps,  one  may  say  that  a  sample  of  good  cream 

koold  contain  41  per  cent,  of  fat.     There  is  thus  as  much,  or  even 

greatei,  need  for  fixing  a  legal  standard  for  cream  as  there  is  for 

milk.     Some  authorities'  would  fix  the  standard  at  43  per  cent,  of 

fat ;  others  would  make  it  illegal  to  sell  as  cream  anything  which 

nlatns  less  than  35  per  cent.' 

The  well-known  Devonshire  or  clotted  cream  is  a  special  variety 

lepared  by  heating  the  milk  in  deep  pans,  which  causes  a  rapid  and 

f  complete  separation  of  the  fat.     The  proportion  of  fat  in  such 

un  is  not  iaj  short  of  60  per  cent.,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 

ilyses:* 


Bf.._                     Proleid  and 

Fat.                         Aih. 

t.  31-46        ..        e  60 

«■  3J  54            ■•            63° 

SStt            ..            071 

5709        -■        057 

Jevonsbire  cream  contains  0 
Snary  cream.     For  this  reas 

nly  about  half  as  much  sugar  as 
on  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  be  a 

B  of  fat  in  the  dietary  of  diabetic 
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In  a  physiological  sense  cream  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  a  fdel 
food.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  pint  of  it  should  yield  about 
1,425  Calories,  or  about  as  much  as  x^  pounds  of  bread  or  i^  dozen 
bananas  or  4^  pounds  of  potatoes. 

In  sick-room  feeding  it  is  an  important  aid  in  getting  £at  into  the 
diet,  for  it  is  very  easily  digested.  Good  cream  (45  per  cent) 
contains  as  much  fat  as  a  similar  quantity  of  most  cod-liver  oSl 
emulsions,  and  is  usually  much  better  borne.  A  gill  of  it  per  day  is 
a  not  uncommon  prescription. 

Cream,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  economical  source  of  CeiL 
One  and  a  half  pints  of  it  do  not  contain  more  fat  than  one  poimd  of 
butter,  and  cost  about  three  times  as  much.  Cream,  therefore^  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  luxury. 

BUTTBR. 

Butter  is  produced  from  cream  by  churning.  This  causes  all  the 
fat  globules  in  the  cream  to  run  together  into  a  solid  mass,  while 
the  fluid  part,  containing  almost  all  the  sugar  and  most  of  the 
casein,  remains  in  the  form  of  butter-milk.  The  flavour  and  aroma 
of  butter  are  due  to  the  growth  of  organisms  in  the  cream  during 
ripening;  butter  prepared  from  pasteurized  cream  is  devoid  of 
flavour.^ 

The  trace  of  casein  which  remains  in  the  butter  is  of  importance,  far 
the  decomposition  which  it  undergoes  on  keeping  is  apt  to  make  the 
butter  turn  rancid.  The  presence  of  water  in  the  butter  facilitates 
this  change.  Butter  can  be  made  to  keep  indefinitely  by  melting  it 
down,  and  then  boiling  it  till  all  the  water  is  driven  off,  as  evidenced 
by  the  cessation  of  violent  ebullition.  The  melted  butter  is  then 
strained  through  muslin  to  remove  the  casein,  poured  into  a  bottle, 
and  allowed  to  cool.  If  corked  up,  it  will  keep  almost  indefinitelyy 
and  when  wanted  a  portion  can  be  removed  with  a  cheese  scoop,  or 
the  butter  can  be  melted  and  poured  out  by  standing  the  bottle  in 
hot  water  for  a  short  time.  This  method  is  largely  used  in  India 
for  the  preservation  of  butter  (ghee),  and  also  on  the  Continent 

The  exact  amount  of  fkt  in  butter  varies  within  fairly  wide  limits, 
but  averages  about  82  per  cent.,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  amount  in 
cream.  An  ounce  of  butter,  therefore,  may  be  reckoned  as  the 
equivalent  of  ^  ounce  of  pure  fat.  In  addition  butter  contains  12  to 
15  per  cent,  of  water  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  non-fatty  organic 
matter,  chiefly  casein  and  milk-sugar. 

*  See  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  18961 
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The  most  striking  chemical  characteristic  of  butter  fat  is  its  rich- 
!ss  in  those  fatty  acids  (butyric,  caproic,  capric.  and  caprylic) 
'trhtcb  are  soluble  in  water.  Of  these  it  contains  about  7  per  cent. 
Butyric  acid,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  hall-mark  of  butter,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  Of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  present  oleic 
is  the  most  abundant.  Butter  fat  contains  40  per  cent  of  olein. 
This  means  that  it  has  a  low  melting-point  (31-34*  C.),  and  that  in  its 
turn  implies,  for  reasons  we  have  already  discussed,  that  it  is  easily 
(Ugested  and  absorbed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  butter  is  the  most  easily 
digested  of  fatty  foods.  The  fat  of  the  human  body  has  also  a  large 
proportion  of  olein,  and  melts  at  an  even  lower  temperature  than 
butter  (25"  C).  The  fact  that  butter  fat  approximates  so  closely  to 
it  in  its  proportion  of  olein  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  the  great  value 
of  butter  as  a  food. 

The  ease  with  which  butter  is  digested  renders  it  of  great  value 
as  a  source  of  fat  in  the  diet  of  sickness.  In  phthisis,  diabetes, 
and  many  forms  of  dyspepsia,  patients  can  take  i  pound  of  it  a 
day  without  diihculty,  and  with  great  advantage  to  their  nutrition. 
Cooked  butter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  apt  to  disagree, 
probably  owing  to  the  liberation  of  fatty  acids  in  it  by  the  heat 
employed  in  cooking.  The  absorption  of  butter  in  the  intestine  is 
very  complete.  Even  when  J  pound  of  it  is  taken  per  day,  less 
than  '5  per  cent,  is  wasted.  This  is  a  more  favourable  result  than 
would  be  obtained  with  any  other  form  of  fat,  and  should  teach  us 
that  it  may  be  well  to  give  butter  a  fair  trial  before  having  recourse 
lO  cod-liver  oil  or  other  medicinal  fatty  preparations. 

Margarine. 

From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  chemical  composition  of  butter, 
tt  will  be  apparent  that  if  part  of  the  more  solid  constituents 
(stearin  and  palmitin)  could  be  removed  from  ordinary  animal  fats, 
leaving  chieSy  olein,  the  substance  left  would  resemble  butter  very 
closely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  can  be  done,  and  the  product  is 
known  as  nuuKuine.' 

Margarine  owes  its  origin  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  chemist 
Mfcges-Mourifis,  and  was  first  manufactured  under  his  direction  for 
use  in  the  French  Navy  in  the  year  1870.  It  is  made  by  melting 
down  and  clarifying  various  animal  fats,  that  of  the  ox  being  now 

'  Marc*""^  derives  its  name  from  '  marKarin.'  a  supposed  fat.  really  a  mixture 
of  palrauin  ind  stearin.     It  is  also  known  a*  -oleomarBarine,'  'bullerioe.'  and 

k' Dutch  butter.'  but  by  the  Act  of  iSS-i  all  butler  sabsli lutes  are  now  described  a> 
■Btvcatilie. '     In  the  UnJIed  Slates  ine  term  '  oleomargarine  '  is  employed. 
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chiefly  employed.  The  melted  fat  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  with 
the  result  that  the  stearin  solidifies  first.  The  more  fluid  com- 
ponents (palmitin  and  olein)  are  removed  by  pressure  and  churned 
up  with  a  little  milk  to  give  them  the  flavour  of  butter.  The 
product  is  then  tinted  with  some  vegetable  dye,  and  is  ready  for  use. 
It  has  the  following  composition  :^ 

Water  ••         ••        ««        ,,  9*3  per  cent. 

Proteid  ••        ..        ««        ,.      I'j 

Fat      ••        •        ••  827 

Ash 67 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  fat  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  an  average  specimen  of  butter,  and  the  only  point  in  which 
the  two  difier  is  that  butter  has  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the 
soluble  and  volatile  fatty  acids.^  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  in  any  way  to  the  disadvantage  of  margarine  as  a  food.  The 
fat  of  our  bodies  contains  no  soluble  fatty  acids^  and  human  milk 
fat  is  almost  destitute  of  them  too.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  regard 
the  absence  of  butyrin  as  a  point  in  favour  of  margarine,  for  when 
butter  becomes  at  all  rancid  butyric  acid  is  liberated  from  the 
butyrin,  and  butyric  acid  is  an  exceedingly  irritating  substance. 
The  comparative  absence  of  casein  in  margarine  is  also  a  good  point, 
for  casein,  as  we  have  seen,  tends  to  promote  the  decomposition  of 
butter,  and  its  absence  should  help  margarine  to  keep  better. 

So  much  from  the  chemical  side.  From  a  physiological  point  of 
view  margarine  is  equally  deserving  of  recommendation.  It  is 
absorbed  almost  as  completely  as  butter,  the  difference  being  only 
about  2  per  cent.  In  other  words,  102  pounds  of  margarine  are 
equal  in  nutritive  value  to  100  pounds  of  butter.^  Whatever  may 
once  have  been  the  case,  margarine  is  now  made  only  from  pure 
animal  fats,  and  the  processes  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  manufacture 
insure  its  further  purification.  As  its  flavour  is  equal  to  that  of  an 
average  specimen  of  butter,  and  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
very  much  cheaper,  there  is  every  reason  to  wish  that  the  prejudice 
against  it,  which  is  still  rather  widespread,  should  quickly  disappear, 
and  that  it  should  be  welcomed  as  an  admirable  and  cheap  substitute 
for  a  rather  expensive,  but  necessary,  food. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  butter,  one  may  consider  for  a 
moment  what  is  its  relative  value  as  an  addition  to  the  diet  when 
compared  with  jam.   This  subject  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest 

^  Average  of  thirty-five  analyses  by  Atwater. 

*  Butter  has  7i  per  cent,  of  butyrin  ;  margarine  has  only  0*25  per  cent. 

•  See  Rottger,  '  Lehrbuch  der  Nahrungsmittel  Chemie/  p.  182. 


poorer  sections  of  the  community,  and  involves  really  two 
qaesiions:  (i)  To  what  extent  can  sugar  (which  is  the  most 
important  ingredient  of  jam)  replace  fat  in  the  diet  ?  and,  (2)  Is  the 
leptacement  effected  at  a  saving  of  expense? 

The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  dealt  with  to  some  extent  in 
■  pre\-ious  chapter  (p.  26).  It  need  only  be  repeated  here  that 
1  part  of  fat  is  equal  to  zj  parts  of  sugar  in  fuel  value,  and  that 
sugar  and  fet  can  replace  one  another  to  a  considerable  extent 
provided  these  proportions  be  observed.  It  would  seem,  however, 
although  one  cannot  give  any  definite  scientific  reason  mky  it  should 
be  so,  that  (at  cannot  be  wholly  replaced  in  the  diet  by  sugar  or  other 
carbohydrate  without  detriment  to  health,  and  that  this  is  especially 
true  of  young  children. 

As  regards  the  second  question,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that,  even 
-were  the  substilulion  of  jam  for  butter  justifiable  on  physiological 
.grounds,  it  cannot  be  effected  with  any  real  economy.  It  would 
tequire  about  3  pounds  of  jam  to  be  equal  in  fuel  value  to  I  pound 
of  butter,  and  at  current  prices  the  former  would  cost  about  is.  3d., 
'tiie  latter,  say,  is.  ad.,  a  difference  slightly  in  favour  of  butter.'  In 
therefore,  to  effect  any  saving  by  substituting  jam  for  butter, 
(ne  would  require  to  eat  less  of  the  former  than  would  really  replace 
ttie  butter,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  one's  nutrition  would 
coffer.     The  money  saved  would  be  balanced  by  vigour  lost. 

The  subject  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  a 
greater  weight  of  jam  than  of  butter  to  cover  any  given  piece  of 
read.  I  have  found  that  an  ordinary  slice  of  bread,  when  spread 
le  usual  thickness,  is  covered  by  40  grammes  {i|-  ounces)  of  jam  or 
J  8  grammes  (about  ^  ounce)  of  butter.  In  other  words,  as  actually 
,  it  takes  5  pounds  of  jam  to  go  as  far  as  i  pound  of  butter ;  and 
Itbough  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  Calories  yielded  by  the  former 
[oantity  is  about  one-third  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the  latter, 
«el  the  cost  is  also  considerably  greater. 

Notwithstanding,  then,  that  the  cost  of  butter  and  jam  is,  from  a 
mtritive  point  of  view,  almost  equal,  the  housewife  will  always  find 
be  latter  mote  costly  than  the  former,  simply  because  more  of  it  is 
It  is  true  that  the  extra  quantity  of  jam  conveys  some  extra 

I  Tbis  calculalion  is  based  oa  tbe  assumption  (i)  that  i  part  of  fat  is  equal  in 

II  value  to  3i  parts  of  cart>ohydrale.  and  (2]  that  ordinary  jam  contains  about 
p«r  ceal.  of  sugar  (see  a  paper  by  Ailcbiaon  RobensoD.  Scottish  Medical  and 
•pe»t  Jnrn..  July.  iB98),aiid  a  goocl  sample  ot  butter  81  per  com,  of  fat.    Some 

i)^iologisii(»f..C.  Voii)  assume  a  different  ratio  between  (at  and  carbohydrate, 
■      that  100  parts  of  the  former  are  equivalent  to  lyj  of  the  latter.     On  this 
pounds  of  jam  would  be  equal  in  value  to  i  pouitd  of  butter,  and  the 
rould  cost  1^  less  than  the  latter. 
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carbohydrate  into  the  body,  but  that  result  could  be  achieved  at  less 
cost  by  the  consumption  of  a  larger  amount  of  bread. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  pays  dearly  for 
the  pleasant  flavour  of  butter.  As  far  as  nourishment  is  concerned, 
a  pound  of  dripping  is  more  than  the  equal  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  only  costs  half  as  much. 

We  have  here  another  example  of  the  fact,  already  so  often  pointed 

out,  that  in  buying  foods  we  pay  usually  for  the  likings  of  the  palate 

rather  than  for  the  needs  of  the  body.    For  those  who  can  afford  it, 

that  may  be  quite  justifiable,  but  for  the  poor  the  advantages  of 

margarine  and  dripping  as  cheap  sources  of  fat  cannot  be  too 

strongly  insisted  upon. 

Butter-milk. 

Butter-milk  is  the  fluid  which  is  left  after  the  fat  has  been  removed 
from  cream  by  churning.  Its  sourness  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid,  of  which,  however,  it  does  not  usually  contain  more  than 
^  to  ^  per  cent.  Its  general  composition  is  shown  in  the  two 
following  analyses : 

Proteid,  Fat.  CarbohydraU, 

I.  3'o     ••         ••        ••    0*5 4*81 

a-  2*37 04 379> 

The  chief  point  in  which  it  differs  from  milk  is  its  poverty  in  fat 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  skim  milk.  The  loss  of  milk-sugar  from 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  significance. 

It  is  very  easily  digested,  owing  to  the  absence  of  fat  and  to  the 
fact  that  its  casein  is  present  in  a  finely  flocculent  form.' 

Its  nutritive  value  is  considerable,  an  ordinary  glassful  yielding 

about  as  much  nourishment  as  2  ounces  of  bread.     It  is  as  a  cheap 

source  of  proteid,  however,  that  butter-milk  is  chiefly  deserving  of 

notice.     In  respect  of  this  constituent,  it  is  not  one  whit  inferior  to 

ordinary  milk,  and  yet  butter-milk  is  usually  thrown  out  to  the  pigs. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  here  a  great  waste  of  a  very 

valuable  food.     When  used  in  large  quantities,  butter-milk  has 

diuretic  properties  which  may  be  a  slight  disadvantage  in  health, 

but  would  rather  enhance  its  value  than  otherwise  in  many  cases  of 

disease. 

Koumiss  and  Kephir. 

Eomniss  is  a  milk  preparation  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  We 
find  authentic  accounts  of  it  in  books  written  early  in  the  thirteenth 

*  Atwater.  '  Dunlop,  '  Report  on  Prison  Dietaries,'  p.  21,  1899. 

^  The  ease  with  which  butter-milk  can  be  digested  has  led  to  its  being  recom- 
mended as  a  food  for  infants  (see  a  paper  in  the  Brit.  Med,Joum.,  September  6, 1902). 
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century,  and  hints  of  its  existence  almost  as  far  back  as  the  dawn  of 
Cliristianity  itself. 

Koumiss  is  fermented  mare's  milk.  Kephir  is  a  more  modem 
eubstitute  for  it  produced  from  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

The  home  of  koumiss  is  in  the  steppes  of  European  Russia  and  of 
Central  and  South-Westera  Asia.  Its  brewers  are  tribes  of  nomadic 
Tartars ;  its  source  the  milk  of  the  hardy  mares  of  the  steppes. 

Keplur  is,  as  it  were,  a  spurious  koumiss,  and  was  first  produced 
ID  the  Caucasus  Mountains  from  cow's  milk  fermented  with  kephir 
grains.* 

It  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  koumiss 
that  margarine  does  to  butler.  It  probably  has,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  same  nutritive  qualities  and  value  as  koumiss,  but  it 
is  not  the  genuine  article,  and  most  likely  it  would  never  be  used 
IS  a  substitute  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  mare's 
in  civilized  countries.  The  fermentation  which  milk  undergoes 
fat  the  process  of  conversion  into  koumiss  or  kephir  is  a  double  one. 
The  sugar  of  the  milk  is  partly  converted  into  lactic  acid  by  the 

me  process  which  takes  place  when  milk  turns  sour ;  in  part  also 

undergoes  the  same  changes  as  those  by  which  wine  is  produced 

from  the  sugar  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  ^ape.     A  '  lactic  '  and 

vinous  *  fermentation  both  go  on.     The  former  begins  first,  but 

the  latter  lasts  longest,  and  the  chief  anxiety  of  the  koumiss-maker 

promote  the  growth  of  the  vinous  ferment  and  to  restrain  that 

which  produces  lactic  acid. 

Now,  it  is  found  that  mare's  milk  is  a  better  medium  for  this 
double  fermentation  than  is  the  milk  of  the  cow,  and  it  is  so,  oddly 
enough,  for  those  very  reasons  which  make  it  a  poorer  food  than 
cow's  milk.  Mare's  milk  contains  less  casein  and  fat  than  cow's 
milk,  but  is  richer  than  the  latter  in  sugar.  Not  only  so:  the  sugar 
of  mare's  milk  seems  to  lend  itself  more  readily  to  lactic  acid  fermen- 
tatinn  than  the  sugar  of  cow's  milk  does.  The  richness  of  cow's  milk 
i  a  positive  disadvantage  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  for 
there  is  apt  to  be  produced  from  it  small  quantities  of  butyric  acid, 
which  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  stomach,  and  renders  the  '  brew' 
tmfit  for  consumption.     So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  even  if  the 

'  Kephir  graios  resemtile  lillle  fragments  of  csuliflower.  Their  termentative 
po-BR  appears  to  be  eDtirely  due  to  the  SauhaTomyca  nyco^irma.  !□  oddilian  to 
Alia,  ihey  conlain  lactic- acid -producing  organisms.  The  so-called  Biclirium 
4atvr*  Caucasua,  which  they  also  contain,  does  not  appear  to  play  any  essEDtial 
tftlt  in  the  process,  unless,  perhaps,  it  helps  to  liquefy  the  precipitated  caBeinoEen 
1fnN*tmn.  XKX.  ai6;  also  Rothschild,  ■  L-Al!aiiement.'  Paris,  1898I,  For  a  full 
JUoMioi  of  (he  history  of  kephir  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  see  '  Le  Kephir,' 

ly  W.  Podwyssotsky  (Paris:  C.  Naud,  190J).     This  monogra-p''  aJso  ci 

^I  bibliography. 
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mares  are  allowed  to  pasture  on  rich  grass  for  but  one  day  the  milk 
of  that  day  becomes  unduly  rich  in  fat,  and  cannot  be  safely  used 
for  the  production  of  koumiss.^  Hence  it  is  that,  if  cow's  milk  is 
to  be  fermented — i.^.,  if  one  wishes  to  make  kephir — it  must  first 
be  made  to  approximate  in  composition  to  mare's  milk  by  being 
skimmed  or  diluted,  or  even  submitted  to  both  processes. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  milk  under  the 
double  fermentation  are  not  difficult  to  follow.  The  lactic  ferment 
simply  changes  part  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  The  vinous 
ferment  eats  up  a  very  small  part  of  the  proteid  of  the  milk,  and  at 
the  same  time  produces  from  the  sugar  a  little  alcohol  and  a  good 
deal  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  milk  thus  becomes  sour,  it  effer- 
vesces, and  is  weakly  alcoholic.  *  But  the  lactic  acid  causes  the 
casein  to  be  precipitated  just  as  it  does  in  the  ordinary  souring  of 
milk,  and  the  casein  fails  down  in  flocculi. 

Now,  one  of  the  essential  points  in  the  making  of  koumiss  is  that 
during  the  whole  process  of  fermentation  the  milk  should  be  kept 
constantly  agitated  by  stirring.  This  agitation  is  primarily  intended 
to  permit  of  the  access  of  oxygen  to  the  fermenting  fluid,  but  it  has 
also  the  result  of  breaking  up  the  precipitated  casein  into  exceedingly 
fine  particles,  and  it  is  to  this  extremely  fine  state  of  division  in 
which  the  casein  is  found  that  much  of  the  ease  with  which  koumiss 
can  be  digested  is  to  be  attributed.  As  the  process  goes  on,  it 
would  appear^  that  a  small  part,  at  least,  of  the  casein  undergoes  a 
sort  of  spontaneous  digestion,  and  is  converted  into  soluble  products.' 
One  certainly  finds  that  ordinary  kephir  contains  a  small  amount  of 
peptone. 

These  changes,  of  course,  only  go  on  gradually,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  twelve  hours  of  fermentation  one  gets  a  *  weak  *  koumiss  which  is 
only  slightly  sour,  and  which  still  looks  and  tastes  quite  milky. 
After  twenty- four  hours  have  elapsed  some  of  the  casein  has  been 
redissolved,  with  the  result  that  the  koumiss  is  thinner  ;  it  has  also 
increased  in  sourness.  This  is  called  *  medium  *  koumiss.  After 
another  twenty-four  hours  or  more  most  of  the  sugar  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  *  strong '  koumiss  which  results  is  a  thin,  sour 
fluid  which  effervesces  briskly.  In  this  form  it  can  be  kept  in- 
definitely without  undergoing  much  further  change. 

The  net  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  original  milk  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  sugar  has  been  to  a  large  extent 

*  Carrick,  'Koumiss.'  pp.  45,  54. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  41 ;  also  Food  and  Sanitation,  May  22.  1897. 

*  Acid  albumin,  albumose  and  peptone  {vide  Food  and  Sanitation,  May  27,  1897). 


by  lactic  acid,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  casein 
has  been  partly  precipitated  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  and 
fartly  predigesied  and  dissolved,  while  the  fat  and  salts  have  been 
left  much  as  they  were. 

That  this  is  an  accurate  summary  of  what  takes  place  is  borne  out 
by  the  following  analfses : 


P™,eid 

Su^ 

P>i 

Sulri 

Alcohol 

Laclit 

p«ttnt. 

ptr  «nl. 

""'"■"■ 

Koumi«> 

1-3 

i-i 

o-g 

Kephir' 

2-6 

Cows  milk* 

4-8 

Bulier-milk*       ., 

3-8 

3  3 

i-i 

0-6 

— 

0-3 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  the  total  proteid  is  hardly 
less  in  koumiss  and  kephir  than  in  mare's  and  cow's  milk  respectively. 
la  koumiss  the  fat  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  mare's  milk, 
while  the  percentage  of  fat  in  kephir  is  naturally  lower  than  that  in 
cow's  milk  owing  to  its  partial  removal  before  fermentation  is  begun. 
The  sugar  in  both  milks  is  very  considerably  reduced,  and  is  partly 
replaced  by  nearly  i  per  cent,,  or  sometimes  even  ij  per  cent.,  of 
lactic  acid. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  both  koumiss  and  kephir  is  less  than 
a  per  cent.  This  is  not  more  than  the  percentage  present  in  many 
ao-called  temfwrance  beverages,  and  is  below  the  standard  iixed  by 
the  Excise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  get  drunk  upon 
koumiss,  no  matter  how  much  of  it  is  consumed."  At  most  only  a 
slight  degree  of  '  hilarity  '  is  produced,  followed  by  sleepiness,  but  no 
headache. 

Looking  at  kephir  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  already  learnt 
fts  to  the  digestibility  of  cow's  milk,  one  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
process  of  fermentation  must  render  the  latter  much  more  easily 
difestod  and  absorbed  than  it  is  in  its  natural  state.  The  casein — 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  easy  digestion  of  cow's  milk— is  in  such 
a  form  that  it  cannot  form  masses  in  the  stomach,  but  is  readily 
attacked  by  the  digestive  juices ;  indeed,  it  is  already  partly  digested. 
The  carbonic  acid  stimulates  the  stomach  to  a  more  abundant  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice  and  promotes  the  absorption  of  the  fat  (ses 
I  Rabner,  'Leyden's  Haadbuch,'  p.  93.  *  IbU, 

•  Wynter  BIyih,  ■  Foods.'  4th  edit.,  p.  258. 

*  Poarmain  and  Moor. '  Milk  and  Milk  Products,'  p.  4. 
'  Ruboer,  ■  l.eydeij'1  Handbucli.'  p.  94. 

■  D&bl,  qooled  by  Carrick,  lot  til.,  p.  113. 
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p.  124).    The  alcohol  present  co-operates  in  aiding  the  process  of 

digestion  by  causing  the  blood  to  flow  more  briskly  through  the 

stomach  and  intestine,  and  in  addition  serves  as  a  food  itself.    The 

lactic  acid  reinforces  the  digestive  action  of  the  add  of  the  stomachy 

and  may,  perhaps,  in  itself  contribute  heat  and  energy  to  the  body.i 

In  the  matter  of  absorption  koumiss  and  kephir  also  compare 

favourably  with  ordinary  milk.      May'  administered  to  a  patient 

6,432  grammes  of  kephir  in  two  days,  containing  724  grammes  of 

solid  matter.     He  found  that  the  percentages  of  loss  in  the  stools 

were  as  follows : 

Dry  substance         ••        ••        ••  6*4  per  cent 

Nitrogen        ••        ••        ••        ••  0*4 

Fat 3-9 

Ash 34*9 

The  absorption  here  was  evidently  better  than  that  of  milk, 
especially  as  far  as  nitrogen  and  fat  are  concerned. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  one  has  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  it  is  that  enormous  quantities  of  koumiss  or  kephir  can  be 
disposed  of  in  the  body  without  any  difficulty.  We  read,  for 
instance,  that  the  healthy  dweller  on  the  steppes  is  capable  of  con- 
suming 3  or  4  gallons  of  koumiss  on  a  hot  sunmier*s  day,  while  even 
the  debilitated  stomach  of  the  consumptive  is  equal  to  disposing  of 
ten  large  champagne  bottlefiils  in  the  twenty-four  hours.' 

To  the  enormous  quantity  of  nutriment  thus  obtained,  rather  than 
to  any  mysterious  properties,  the  undoubtedly  high  curative  value 
of  koumiss  in  consumption  and  other  wasting  diseases  is  to  be 
attributed.  Postnikoff  sums  up  its  nutritive  qualities  in  the  three 
words,  'nutrit,  roborat,  alterat.'^  It  has  also  the  advantage  of 
possessing  diuretic  properties  and  of  restraining  intestinal  putre- 
faction. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  4  litres  (3^  quarts)  of  an  average  brand 
of  koumiss  will  contain  the  following  amount  of  nutritive  material : 

Proteid X40  grammes  s    600  Calories 

Fat  ••        ••        ••        ••      80       „        s    744      „ 

Carbohydrate     ••        ••        ••    140       ««        b    574      „ 

1.9x8      •• 
This  is  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  Calories  required  by  a  man 

^  For  experimental  proof  of  the  greater  digestibility  of  koumiss  than  cow's 
milk,  see  a  paper  on  Kefir  by  Dr.  Hallion  {Joum,  des  PracHcims,  p.  402,  Jona  27, 
1902). 

'  Maly's  Jahres-Bericht,  xxv.  454.  1895, 

*  Carrick.  he,  cit.  See  also  Dr.  Stange  on  Koumiss  Cures  (Ziemssen's  'Hand- 
book of  General  Therapeutics/  appendix  to  volume  on  '  Dietary  of  the  Sick '). 

^  Food  and  Sanitation^  May  27,  1897. 


moderate  work,  and  contains  more  than  the  entire  amount  of 
prcrteid  be  needs  daily,  and  yet  3J  quarts  of  koumiss  can  be  taken 
without  any  difficulty.' 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  also  that  kephir  is  almost  identical  in 
composition  with  genuine  koumiss;  indeed,  being  prepared  from 
cow's  milk,  it  is  richer  in  casein,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
lather  the  better  preparation  of  the  two,  unless  for  those  of  very 
fe«ble  digestive  powers.  Good  kephir  is  now  prepared  by  most  of 
the  large  dairy  companies,  but  it  is  still  rather  expensive,  a  large 
champagne  bottleful  costing  about  a  shilling.  In  physiological 
properties  it  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  article  prepared  from 
mare's  milk.  The  koumiss  cure  is  thus  brought  to  one's  own  door, 
and  no  longer  necessitates  a  journey  to  the  steppes. 

In  addition  to  its  use  in  cases  of  phthisis,  koumiss  is  of  value  in 
■11  conditions  of  impaired  nutrition,  in  continued  fevers,  and  in  con- 
valescence. It  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  in  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  in  renal 
disease.  It  is  often  better  borne  in  vomiting  than  any  other  form  of 
food,  and  has  been  recommended  in  delirium  tremens.*  It  should 
be  gi\-en  in  small  quantities  at  first  (not  more  than  a  pint  in  the  day) 
and  in  small  doses,  and  gradually  increased  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
amount  which  can  be  taken  without  discomfort.  Koumiss  is  an 
acquired  taste;  and  though  many  patients  object  to  it  at  first,  they 
Bsually  come  to  like  it  before  long. 

Casein  Preparations. 

In  practical  dietetics,  the  want  of  a  tasteless,  compact,  easily 
digested  and  moderately  cheap  preparation  of  pure  proteid  is  often 
feit.  Casein  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  these  requirements,  and 
has  now  been  separated  from  milk  and  introduced  as  a  dietetic  pre- 
paration on  its  own  account. 

Pan  Cawin  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Protene  Company,* 
and  forms  the  basis  of  the  various  patented  preparations  which  they 
produce.  It  forms  a  white  powder  not  unlike  tlour  in  its  general 
appearance,  and  is  termed  Protene  Flour.  Their  preparation  Protene 
No.  a  is  soluble  in  any  form  of  liquid  food. 

'  In  Ibe  very  dry  aimosphere  of  Ihe  sieppes  these  enormous  quantitiea  of 
koamiwcan  be  taken,  bul  in  the  damper  climate  of  Engl&DdoQlyamoiemoderata 
■muDiiE  can  be  compassed. 

*  See  '  Cow  1  Milk  Koumiss  u  a  Nutrient  in  Disease,'  by  Dr.  Brush  {Thtraf. 

'  ily  ij.  1903I- 

elbeck  Street.  W. 
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Sanose^  is  a  powder  consisting  of  80  per  cent,  of  pure  casein  and 
20  per  cent,  of  albnmose  derived  from  white  of  egg.  The  addition 
of  the  albumose  enables  the  casein,  when  mixed  with  water,  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  suspension,'  the  mixture  having  an  opaque 
white  colour  exactly  like  that  of  milk.  On  standing  for  some  time, 
however,  some  of  the  casein  is  apt  to  fall  down  as  a  fine  powder. 
It  is  this  insolubility  of  casein  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  its  use 
in  its  natural  condition,  preventing  it  from  being  conveniently  added 
to  ordinary  fluid  foods. 

This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  causing  the  casein  to  unite 
with  an  alkali,  the  resulting  compound  being  very  easily  soluble.  A 
sodium  casein  compound  of  this  sort  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
Nntrose;'  a  similar  preparation  into  which  ammonia  enters  is 
called  Encasing  Both  of  these  dissolve  easily,  forming  tasteless  and 
colourless  solutions  admirably  adapted  for  mixing  with  other  foods. 
Ten  gallons  of  milk  yield  about  2  pounds  of  these  preparations. 

The  most  recent  preparation  of  this  class  is  the  substance  known 
as  Plasmon,  which  occurs  as  a  yellowish-white  powder  containing 
10}  per  cent,  of  moisture,  about  7  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  80  per  cent 
of  proteid  along  with  traces  of  fat.* 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  warm  fluids,  and  is  devoid  of  taste.  It  is 
absorbed  very  completely,  only  from  2  to  4J  per  cent,  being  lost 
even  when  as  much  as  135  grammes  were  given  daily .• 

Gasumen  is  an  English  product  of  almost  identical  character  and 
composition.  The  preparation  known  as  Sanatogen  consists  of  95  per 
cent,  of  casein  combined  with  5  per  cent,  of  glycero-phosphate  of 
sodium. 

In  these  forms  casein  is  digested  with  ease  and  absorbed  almost 
in  its  entirety,  and  is  capable,  if  necessary,  of  replacing  all  other 
forms  of  proteid  in  the  diet.^  Added  to  this,  casein  presents  some 
special  advantages  not  possessed  by  other  varieties  of  proteid.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  readily  capable  of  *  fixing  *  acids,  and  so  neutralizing 
them.  The  power  of  casein  in  this  respect  is  three  times  greater 
than   that  of  an   equal   weight   of   beef.^     This   property  gives  it 

^  Zimmermann,  9  and  10.  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.G. 

2  See  Schreiber  and  Waldvoijel,  Deut.  Med.    IVoch,^  Therap.  Beilage  No,  9, 
October  7.  1S97,  and  the  Therapist,  January  15,  1898. 

*  Farbwerke  vom  Meister  Lucius  und  Brunig,  46,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.G. 

*  Anglo-Continental  Chemical  Works,  Limited,  I  and  2,  Rangoon  Street,  E.C 

*  Carstairs  Douglas,  '  A  Note  on  the  Chemical  and  Physiological  Properties  of 
Plasmon,'  Scottish  Med.  and  Surg,  fourn.,  March,  1903. 

^  See  also  a  paper  by  Micko  in  the  Zeit.  /.  BiologU,  39,  1900,  p.  430. 
^  Rohmann,  Berlin.  Klin.  Woch.,  No.  24,  1895. 

*  Brandenburg,  Deut,  Archiv.  f.  Klin,  Med,,  Iviii.  71,  1896. 


CASEIN  PREPARATIONS 

Special  adi.'atitages  in  those  cases  of  dyspapsia  in  which  too  much 
acid  is  being  pouied  into  the  stomach. 

Another  valuable  peculiarity  of  casein  is  that  it  contains  phos- 
phorus, which  is  found  also  in  the  products  of  its  digestion,  and  so 
enters  the  blood  in  an  organic  form,i  rendering  casein  a  valuable 
source  of  that  essential  constituent  of  all  our  tissues. 

We  have  also  seen  that  casein  is  incapable  of  yielding  uric  acid  by 
its  decomposition,  and  its  use  is  thus  quite  admissible  in  cases  of 
gout. 

Lastly,  casein  is  so  easily  and  rapidly  absorbed  that  it  has  but 
Bttle  opportunity  of  undergoing  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  even 
if  it  does  not  itself,  as  some  have  supposed,  act  as  an  intestinal 

I     antiseptic* 

^L     In  these  forms  casein  is  not  clgtted  by  rennet,  but  it  is  thrown 

^Hown  from  its  solution    by  the  addition    of   acids  in  rather  coarse 

^^flalces.     It  is   better,  tlierefore,  to  administer  it  mixed  with  other 
setni-soUd  foods,  e.g.,  gruels  or  thick  soup,  rather  than  by  itself. 

The  nutritive  value  of  these  preparations  is  undoubtedly  very  high, 
containing  as  they  do  fully  80  per  cent,  of  pure  proteid.  An  invalid 
4oes  not  require  more  than  80  grammes  of  proteid  daily,  and  this 
quantity  would  be  covered  by  100  grammes  (3^  ounces)  of  Plasmon 
or  Casuraen.  That  an  amount  almost  equal  to  this  can  be  adminis- 
tered daily  for  prolonged  periods  has  been  fully  proved  by  clinical 
experiment.* 

It  is  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  diet  in  proteid,  rather  than  as 
sources  of  energy,  that  these  preparations  are  specially  valuable. 
Roughly  speaking,  one  may  say  that  one  part  of  them  is  equal  as  a 
source  of  proteid  to  four  parts  of  meat.  Their  taslelessnesa  and 
•olubUity  enables  them  to  he  added  to  other  foods,  such  as  soups, 
DtiQc  puddings,  cocoa  and  jellies,  raising  greatly  their  nutritive  value, 
ud  without  the  patient  being  able  to  susj>ect  that  any  such  addition 
has  beeil  made.  In  many  cases  of  illness,  and  especially,  perhaps, 
IB  fevers  and  diabetes,  they  increase  very  considerably  our  dietetic 
naources,  and  are  probably  destined  to  take  an  important  place  in 

^^M  treatment  of  disease  by  feeding. 

^L  Tbey  are  far  superior  to  any  meat  preparation  as  condensed  forms 

^Ef  proteid. 

»  Sa3koin\i,  BrrliH.  Slin.  IPmA.,No.  47.  iSg^.mADatt.Ued.  Woe*.,  iSge.p,  aaj. 
■  See  S«lkowaki,  ht.  til. ;  ScbinitE.  Ztit.  f.  Phytiolog.  Chtmii,  lix,  378, 1894  ;  and 
Laqner,  VtriMjl.  d.  i6lni  Cong.  /.  Inn.  Mid.,  p.  546,  iSgS. 
»  Sm  Oppler,  Tketaf.  Monatike/U,  April,  1897. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
I,  Ea<IS,  AND  EQG  8UB8TZTUTBB 


Chbbsb. 

!•  Chemical  Composition^ 

Chebsb  consists  essentially  of  the  casein  and  &t  of  milk.  It  is 
prepared  in  two  ways : 

X.  The  milk  may  be  allowed  to  clot  under  the  influence  of  rennet. 
If  pure  milk  be  so  treated,  the  resulting  cheese  will  contain  most  of 
the  fat — e^.^  Cheddar — and  the  proportion  of  fat  may  be  rendered 
still  greater  by  adding  cream  to  the  milk — e^.^  some  forms  of  Stilton. 
In  other  cases  part  of  the  cream  is  first  removed  by  skinmiing.  The 
cheese  will  then  be  proportionately  poor  in  fat — «^.y  some  Dutch 
cheeses. 

2.  The  casein  may  be  precipitated  by  allowing  the  milk  to  become 
sour,  or  by  adding  to  it  an  acid,  such  as  vinegar.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  casein  carries  down  with  it  but  little  fat,  and  the 
cheese  produced  is  a  '  lean '  cheese — tf.^.,  some  Dutch  and  German 
cheeses. 

The  nature  of  the  cheese  will  also  depend  on  the  kind  of  milk 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  cow's  milk 
is  the  source,  but  Parmesan  is  made  from  partly  skimmed  goat's 
milk,  and  Roquefort  from  the  milk  of  the  ewe.  In  whatever  way 
the  casein  is  obtained,  it  is  next  squeezed  to  remove  the  whey  which 
is  contained  in  it.  If  high  pressure  be  employed,  the  resulting 
cheese  is  <  hard,'  while  a  lower  degree  of  pressure  produces  a '  soft ' 
cheese. 

The  chief  examples  of  hard  cheese  are  these :  Parmesan,  Gouda, 
Edam,  Chester,  Cheddar,  Roquefort. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEESE 

Amongst  the  soft  cheeses  are  the  following  :   Brie,  Camembert, 
Neufchatef,  GorgODzola,  Limburg,  Stilton,  and  Cream. 

The  soft  cheeses  do  not  keep  well,  and  are  intended  for  immediate 
consumption. 

After  being  submitted  to  pressure,  the  next  step  is  to  set  the  mass 
of  casein  and  fat  aside  in  a  cool  place  to  '  ripen.'  This  process  is 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  bacteria,  and  results  in  chemical 
changes  in  the  casein  which  are  not  as  yet  perfectly  understood. 
*  Amido  bodies,'  however,  seem  always  to  be  produced,  and  a  small 
1,  unount  of  peptone.  Whether  or  not  the  fat  in  the  cheese  increases 
t  the  expense  of  the  casein  is  still  disputed. 
The  flavour  of  the  cheese  undoubtedly  depends  on  the  particular 
cies  of  germ  which  has  found  access  to  it  during  the  ripening, 
icfa  species  producing  definite  chemical  bodies,  which  give  to  that 
ticular  kind  of  cheese  its  pecuhar  characteristics.  The  process 
Kwems  to  be  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  manufacture 
By  the  use  of  different  yeasts,  one  can  produce  from  the 
same  giape-juice  wines  of  entirely  different  character  and  bouquet. 
So  with  cheese.  By  the  use  of  different  bacteria  one  should  be  able 
to  produce  from  the  same  casein  cheeses  of  quite  dissimilar  flavour. 
No  doubt  that  is  what  will  happen  in  the  future.  At  present  cheese- 
making  is  a  rule-of-thumb  process.  By-and-by  it  will  become  a 
science.  It  has  already  begun  to  be  so,  indeed,  in  Germany  and 
Other  countries,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  cheese- 
maker  of  next  century  will  have  a  laboratory  attached  to  his  factory, 
in  which  pure  cultures  of  the  bacteria  responsible  for  the  flavour  of 
each  variety  of  cheese  will  be  nursed,  and  instead  of  '  Stilton  '  coming 
from  one  district,  '  Gorgonzola '  from  another,  and '  Gruyfere '  from  a 
third,  ail  will  be  produced  under  one  roof.  We  may  look  forward 
theti.  perhaps,  to  tasting  cheeses  hitherto  unknown,  and  lo  combina- 
lioos  of  Savour  as  yet  unsuspected.  We  may  combine  the  virtues 
«[  Stiltoa  with  Gorgonzola,  or  those  of  Gruyfere  with  Roquefort,  for 
the  artist  of  the  palate  will  have  in  his  hands  the  precise  instruments 
of  science. 

Whether  this  forecast  be  ever  verified  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  gross  chemistry  of  cheese  will  never  be  much  altered.  It 
most  always  remain,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  compound  consist- 
ncially  of  proteid  and  fat.  In  the  accompanying  table  there 
I  shown  the  average  composition  of  some  of  the  leading  cheeses 
t  with  in  the  market : 

lo— 2 
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COMPOSITION  OF  CHEESES." 

Xilro- 

1 

Average 

Real  Cost 

Cheese. 

Water. 

S'lnottt 
Matter. 

FaL 

'       Ash. 

CO!>-t 

of  I  lb.  of 

per  lb. 

Ntttrimcnc. 

American 

26 '9 

329 

31 

4*5 

6cU 

8id. 

Brie* 

497 

189 

26-8 

4*5 

Camembert         •  • 

48-6 

21 -O 

217 

4*4 

II  oz..6cL 

8|d. 

Cbeddar  ••         •• 

31*9 

334 

268 

3*9 

9id. 

IS.  2d. 

Cheshire  .•         •• 

33*2 

294 

307 

4*3 

94d. 

IS.  2d. 

Cream      •  •        •  • 

32*0 

8-6 

35*9 

1-5 

Dutch       .  •         •  • 

329 

308 

17-8 

6-3 

7d. 

lofd. 

Gloucester    .       •  • 

31*9 

367 

247 

4'4 

9jd. 

IS.  2d. 

Gorgonzola         •• 

392 

259 

26*9 

47 

9d. 

IS.  3d. 

Gruy^re    .  •         •  • 

341 

31*5 

28*2 

4*0 

lod. 

IS.  3d. 

Neufchatel          •  • 

410 

14*3 

43*2 

1*4 

Parmesan            •  • 

30*0 

43*8 

16-5 

5*9 

ii)d. 

IS.  4|d. 

Roquefort           •  • 

251 

34-8 

315 

5*5 

IS.  i^d. 

is.6d. 

Stilton      •• 

276 

239 

389 

31 

IS.  2d. 

IS.  yd. 

St.  Ivel     .. 

35*9 

236 

350 

37 

— 

— 

Taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  one  will  not  be  £ar  wrong  in 
regarding  cheese  as  made  up  of  one-third  of  water,  one-third  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  one-third  of  fat.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  mineral  matter 
present  as  well,  consisting  chiefly  of  salts  of  lime,  and  that  some 
cheeses  at  least  may  contain  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  milk-sugar. 

The  'nitrogenous  matter'  consists  mainly,  but  by  no  means 
entirely,  of  proteids.  Stutzer  has  estimated  the  different  forms  in 
which  nitrogen  occurs  in  Camembert,  with  the  following  results :' 


Total  N b2*9     percent. 

N  as  ammonia  ••  ••  350*386 
„    amides  ..         ..     =1*117 

,,  albumoses  and  peptone =0*885 
,,  casein  and  albumin  =0*397 
indigestible  forms  ..     =0*115 


f* 


f> 


•f 


The  exact  proportions  of  these  different  nitrogenous  bodies  will 
naturally  vary  considerably  in  different  cheeses,  but  it  is  well  to 
note  the  large  amount  of  non-proteid  nitrogen  present,  which  must 
be  allowed  for  in  an  estimate  of  the  nutritive  value  of  cheese. 


2.  Digestibility. 

The  infiltration  of  cheese  with  the  fat  which  it  contains  must 
always  render  it  an  article  of  diet  not  easily  dealt  with  by  delicate 
stomachs,  for  the  fat  forms  a  waterproof  coating,  which  prevents 
the  access  of  the  digestive  juices  to  the  casein. 

^  These  figures  are  constructed  by  taking  the  averages  of  the  analyses  collected 
by  Pearmain  and  Moor.    Prices  are  those  of  the  Stores. 
«  K6nig. 
*  Zeit.  f.  Analyt.  Chm.,  1896.  p.  493. 


DIGESTIBILITY  OF  CHEESE 

The  larger  the  lumps  of  cheese  which  reach  the  stomach,  the 
slower  will  this  access  be.  Hence  the  importance  of  reducing  the 
cheese  to  a  state  of  fine  division  before  it  is  swallowed.  This  may 
be  done  by  careful  chewing.  Now,  it  is  more  easy  to  pulverize  a 
hard  morsel  than  a  soft  one,  for  the  latter  tends  always  to  elude  the 
teeth.  For  this  reason,  a  piece  of  hard,  dry  cheese  is  more  easily 
digested  than  a  soft  and  moist  piece.  A  better  plan,  however,  is  to 
break  up  the  cheese  before  it  is  eaten  at  all.  This  may  be  done  by 
grating,  but  a  better  way  is  to  dissolve  the  cheese,  and  then  mix  it 
through  some  other  form  of  food.  An  able  writer'  on  the  chemistry 
of  cookery  has  pointed  out  that  this  may  best  be  done  by  means  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash.  It  was  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  the 
chemistry  of  casein,  that  it  forms  soluble  compounds  with  alkalies. 
Bicarbonate  of  potash  is  an  alkali,  and  it  seems  to  combine  with  the 
casein  of  the  cheese,  and  brings  Ihe  latter  into  a  soluble  state.  As 
much  bicarbonate  of  potash  as  will  lie  on  a  threepenny  piece  is 
sufficient  to  dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese  if  the  latter  be 
first  grated  or  chopped  up  into  fragments.  By  the  addition  of  milk 
•nd  eggs,  a  very  savoury  and  exceedingly  nutritious  pudding  or 
fondu  can  be  prepared,  and  at  a  very  small  cost.  It  is  certainly 
much  to  be  wished  that  we  should  a^'ail  ourselves  more  frequently 
of  such  a  method  of  cooking  cheese  in  this  country.  If  cheese  is 
ever  to  take  the  place  that  it  ought  to  have  as  a  cheap  and 
convenient  form  of  proteid  food,  some  such  method  must  ba 
employed,  for  it  is  the  difficulty  with  which  cheese  is  digested  that 
renders  it  an  impossible  food  to  many  persons. 

Another  reason,  probably,  for  the  disagreeable  effects  which  cfaeese 
b  apt  to  produce  in  the  stomach  is  that  in  the  process  of  ripening 
•mall  quantities  of  fatty  acids  are  produced,  and  these  are  always 
very  irritating.  The  addition  of  an  alkali  in  the  solution  of  the 
cheese  will  neutralize  these,  and  render  them  less  harmful. 

It  is  only  in  the  stomach  that  the  difficulty  of  digesting  cheese 
occurs ;  once  in  the  intestine,  it  is  absorbed  as  easily  and  completely 

^Hmeat. 
3.  Nutritive   Valui. 
Of  the  high  nutritive  value  of  cheese  there  can  be  no  doubt.     It 
it  just  what  would  be  expected  when  one  remembers  that  a  pound 
of,  say,  Cheddar  cheese  represents  the  total  casein  and  most  of  the 
1  fiU  ID  a  gallon  of  milk. 
■  *  Maui«u  Williams. 
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The  average  amount  of  moisture  which  cheese  contains  is  33  per 
cent.,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  proteid  and  £at  in  varying,  but 
on  the  whole  fairly  equal,  proportions.  The  amount  of  water  m 
moderately  lean  beef  is  about  73  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  also 
made  up  of  proteid  and  fat,  the  former  always  largely  predominating. 

Beef,  then,  contains  less  than  half  as  much  nourishment  as  the 
same  weight  of  cheese.  Williams  goes  further  than  this,  and  asserts 
that  a  cheese  of  20  pounds  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  a  sheep's 
carcase  of  60  pounds. 

An  appeal  to  the  standard  of  the  Calorie  gives  the  same  verdict*  A 
pound  of  cheese  yields  fully  2,000  Calories  of  energy,  which  is  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  yielded  by  a  pound  of  moderately  lean 
beef.  Furthermore,  a  pound  of  cheese  can  be  obtained  at  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  cost  of  3  pounds  of  beef,  which  is  its  nutritive  equivalent, 
and  therefore  it  is  at  once  evident  that  cheese  is  a  substitute  for 
meat  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  poor  households. 

But  if  cheese  is  thus  to  become  a  cheap  substitute  for  meat,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  what  variety  of  cheese  is  bought  For  it 
is  true  of  cheese  in  an  even  greater  degree  than  of  most  other  foods, 
that  in  buying  it  we  pay  for  flavour,  not  for  food  value.  The  above 
table  shows  the  real  cost  of  one  pound  of  nutriment  as  obtained 
in  the  standard  brands  of  cheese.  By  the  real  cost  is  meant  what 
one  pound  of  the  proteid  and  fat  contained  in  the  cheese  would 
actually  cost  if  all  the  water  were  excluded. 

The  table  brings  out  some  interesting  points.  It  shows,  for 
example,  that  American  (Canadian)  cheese  contains  rather  more 
nutriment  than  the  same  quantity  of  Parmesan,  and  at  one-half  the 
price.  Stilton,  again,  costs  twice  as  much  as  American,  and  contains 
about  the  same  proportion  of  real  food.  To  those  who  eat  cheese 
simply  for  the  sake  of  its  flavour,  and  append  it  as  a  savoury  to  the 
end  of  an  ample  meal,  these  considerations  are,  of  course,  of  no 
interest.  But  to  the  man  who  wishes  to  use  cheese  as  a  cheap  and 
efficient  substitute  for  meat  one  would  say.  Buy  Canadian  or  Dutch, 
and  preferably  the  former ;  for  in  that  way  you  will  be  getting  much 
the  most  nutriment — in  other  words,  much  the  most  muscle  and 
blood  and  brain — for  the  money  you  spend. 

Eggs. 

An  egg  is  an  undeveloped  chick.  This  may  sound  a  truism,  but 
it  is  the  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  value  of  ^gs  as  food. 
For  if  the  chick  is  developed  from  the  egg  without  the  aid  of  any 
external  agency  save  heat,  it  follows  that  the  egg  must  contain 
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vithio  itwlf  all  the  building  material  necessary  for  the  making  of  the 
chick,  along  with  such  a  supply  of  nutriment  as  the  latter  requires 
until  it  is  ready  to  be  hatched.  It  may  be  said  of  eggs,  indeed,  that 
they  are  veritably 

'Treasure-houses,  wherein  lie. 
Locked  by  angels*  alchemy, 
Milk  and  hair  and  blood  and  bone.' 

In  chemical  language  they  must  contain  much  proteid  and  mineral 
natter  (especially  salts  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  iron),  for  these 
an  the  only  materials  out  of  which  *  blood  and  bone '  can  be  built 
np.  They  are  likely,  also,  to  contain  fat,  for  that  is  the  most 
compact  form  in  which  nutriment  for  the  young  chick  can  be  stored. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  practically  of  these  constituents  that 
an  egg  consists.  Carbohydrate  it  need  not  contain,  for  the  chief  use 
of  carbohydrate  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  serve  as  a  source  of  muscular 
energy  ;  and  in  the  narrow  confines  of  an  eggshell  muscular  move- 
ment is  impossible. 

Passing  on  to  details,  it  may  be  said  that  a  hen's  egg  of  average 
■ze  weighs  about  50  grammes  (3  ounces),  the  weight  being  dis- 
tiibuted  as  follows : 

Shell .*         ..     i3perceiit,.or    6  grommM 

White  ..        .. 58  „  39       „ 

yolk 30  „  15 

The  Bhell  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime.    As  the 

process  of  hatching  goes  on  it  becomes  much  thinner  by  absorption, 

and  one  might  think  that  it  was  used  as  a  storehouse  of  lime  which  is 

drawn  upon  forihe  formation  of  the  bones.    But  apparently  this  is  not 

■>.    The  egg  seems  to  contain  in  itself  enough  lime  for  the  purpose.' 

The  irhit«  consists  of  a  solution  of  proteid  shut  up  in  the  interior 

ctf  millions  of  cells.     When  white  of  egg  is  beaten  up,  the  walls  of 

tiie  cells  are  ruptured,  and  the  proteid  escapes.     The  digestibility  of 

egg-white  is  thereby  increased,  for  the  walls  of  the  cells  offer  a 

to  the  digestion  of  the  proteid  which  they  contain. 

Leid  of  white  of  egg  is  called  '  egg  albumin,'     It  would  bo 

however,  to  regard  it  as  a  single  substance.     It  seems  to 

a  mixture  of  different  proteids,  some  of  which  are  of  a 

md  nature,  and  contain  a  carbohydrate  group  in  their  mole- 

This  has  some  beatings  on  the  use  of  eggs  as  a  food  for 

betics,  which  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

S«e  VotI  ia  '  Herniann'a  Handbuch.'  Bd.  vi.,  p.  459.  rootnote. 

There  aiv  apparently  four  dIHerent  prateids  in  egg:-white — ovalbumin,  con- 

—  i_   — I  -vomucoid.     The  ovalbumin  makes  up  ihe  greater  part 

«(  in«  wniie.  uvomucio  and  ovomucoid  are  glyco-proteids,  and  are  only  present 
b  uiull  amounts.  See  Eichhotz.  /nurx.  □/  Physial.,  xiiii.  163,  iS^,  and 
Tutaen'  Bulletia,  No.  i^S.  Uniied  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  yolk  is  the  storehouse  of  nutriment  for  the  young  chick,  and 
consequently  has  a  very  different  composition  from  the  white.  It 
contains  much  less  water  and  more  solid  matters,  amongst  the  latter 
being  a  large  proportion  of  fat*  The  general  composition  of  the 
white  and  yolk  is  contrasted  in  the  following  table  (Kdnig),^and 
graphically  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagrams  (Figs.  9,  10)  : 


Fio.  9- — Pbrcbntage  Composition  aw 

THB  WUITB  AND  YOLK  OP  AN   EGG. 

Other  Non*  j-..  ^^, 

Water.  Proteid.  Fat.  nitrogenous  w'". 

Matter.  ^^'^• 

White    ••    857  12*6  0*25  —  o'59 

Yolk       ..     50*9  i6'2  3175  0*13  1*09 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  much  its  most 
nourishing  part.  The  complexity  of  the  composition  of  the  yolk  is 
shown  by  the  following  more  detailed  analysis  of  its  constituents^ : 

*  For  more  recent  analyses,  which,  however,  do  not  dififer  essentially  from  the 
above,  see  a  paper  by  Lebbin  on  the  Nutritive  Value  of  Eggs  in  the  Therap. 
Monatshefte,  November,  1901. 

"  Gobley,  quoted  by  Rottger,  *  Lehrbuch  der  Nahrungsmittel  Chemie,*  p.  105. 
See  also  Juckenack,  Zeit.  f.  Untersuch.  d,  Nahrungsmittel,  Bd.  xii.,  p.  905,  1899. 
Malcolm  ('  Note  on  the  Percentage  Composition  of  Egg-yolk,' /oKm.  of  Physiol,, 
xxvii.,  p.  356,  1901)  has  found  that  the  percentages  of  proteid,  fat,  and  phos- 
phorus in  the  yolks  of  eggs  from  the  same  ben  do  not  vary  much,  whilst  there 
are  considerable  differences  in  ej^gs  from  a  number  of  hens  even  of  the  same 
breed.  The  percentage  of  lecithin  is  especially  subject  to  variations.  It  is 
probable  that  a  rich  reddish  yolk  contains  more  iron  thiem  one  which  is  of  a  pale 
yellow. 


Some  of  it  appears  also  to  be  imited  to  iron  in  a  compound  to  be 
described  immediately. 

The  third  group  of  constituents — palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein — are 
ninply  tats,  such  as  we  have  already  encountered  in  butter,  and 
have  the  same  nutritive  value  as  these.  Th«r  presence  in  the  form 
of  an  emulsion  in  the  yolk  makes  them  very  easily  digested. 

Iq  the  fourth  group  are  classed  together  a  number  of  substances 
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whiqh  are  of  great  interest ,  and  give  to  the  yolk  of  egg  much  of  its 
peculiar  value  as  a  food.  They  are  often  included  among  the  fiits  of 
the  yolk  for  the  reason  that,  like  these,  they  are  dissolved  oat  by 
ether ;  and  in  the  table  on  p.  152,  in  which  the  general  composition 
of  the  yolk  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  white,  they  are  so  included. 
They  are,  however,  very  different,  chemically,  from  ordinary  fats. 
They  are  chiefly  characterized  by  containing  a  large  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  readily  absorbed  and  appropriated 
by  the  body.^  For  this  reason  these  substances  are  sometimes 
termed  phosphatides.^ 

Cerebrin  is  a  glucoside  found  chiefly  in  nervous  tissues.  Its 
nutritive  value  is  unknown. 

The  most  important  of  the  mineral  matters  are  phosphoric  add, 
lime,  and  iron.  According  to  KOnig,  xoo  parts  of  the  ash  of  the 
white  and  yolk  of  tgg  have  the  following  composition  respec- 
tively : 

Composition.  Yolk.  Whiti. 

Potassium       ••        ••        ••        ••        ••      9*29  31*41 

Sodium           ••        ••        ••        ••        ••      5*87  31*57 

Lime     ..        ••        ••        •  13*04  2*78 

Magnesium ••      2*13  2*79 

Oxide  of  iron  ..        • ••      1*65  0*57 

Phosphoric  acid        65*46  4*41 

Sulphuric  acid           —  2*12 

Fluorine          0*86  x'o6 

Chlorine          ••        ••      1*95  28*82 

The  phoBphoms  of  the  yolk  is,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  entirely 
present  as  an  organic  compound.  The  same  is  true  of  the  iron, 
which  is  probably  imited  with  nuclein.*  Now,  it  appears  to  be  a 
rule  in  physiology  that  mineral  matters  are  most  easily  absorbed 
when  they  form  pcurt  of  an  organic  compound.  Hence,  the  iron  in 
the  yolk  of  egg  easily  enters  the  blood,  and  it  has  been  found  ^  that 
dogs  fed  largely  on  yolk  of  egg  excrete  far  more  iron  in  the  urine 
than  when  they  are  placed  on  ordinary  diet.    One  hundred  grammes 

^  Hasebroek  has  shown  {Zeit.f.  Physiolog,  Chemie,  xii.  X48,  x888)  that  lecithin  is 
split  up  in  the  intestine  into  fatty  acids,  cholin  and  glycerin-phosphoric  acid. 
The  former  are  saponified  and  acquire  the  value  of  ordinary  fats  ;  the  cholin  is 
split  up  into  gases,  and  the  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  is  absorbed  unchanged. 
Cholesterin  is  probably  of  no  nutritive  value,  but  lecithin  appears  to  favour  the 
growth  of  young  animals  {Maly'sjahres  Bericht,  p.  615,  1897),  and  may,  perhaps, 
help  in  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system.  Lecithin  derived  from  the  yolk  of 
eggs  has  now  been  introduced  into  medicine  in  a  pure  form  under  the  name 
*  ovo-lecithin.'  For  a  full  account  of  its  properties  and  uses,  with  an  exhaustive 
bibliography,  see  a  publication  by  Billon's  Ovo-lecithin  Depot,  x6.  Water  Lane, 
Great  Tower  Street,  E.G. 

2  See  Thudichum's  •  Spirit  of  Gookery,*  p.  589. 

*  The  compound  is  sometimes  termed  a  '  haematogen,'  because  from  it  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  of  the  chick  seems  to  be  formed. 

^  Bunge. 


of  jrcdk  of  egg  contain  o'Oi  gramme  of  iron,'  and  as  the  yolk  of  one 
egg  weighs  15  grammes,  it  will  yield  0-0015  gramme  of  the  metal,  or 
as  much  as  is  contained  in  i3  ounces  of  milk.  Assuming  that 
^  milligrammes  of  iron  are  required  by  the  human  body  daily 
Ktockman),  seven  and  a  half  eggs  will  suffice  for  the  supply  of  that 
bportant  constituent  of  the  blood.  Yolk  of  egg  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  useful  food  for  anamic  persons. 

The  abundance  of  calcium  in  the  yolk  is  very  striking.  No  food 
cont^ns  so  much  of  it  except  milk.  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
libese  lime  salts  are  also  present  in  organic  combination,  i.e.,  in  a 
assimilable  form. 

The  great  richness  of  yolk  of  egg  in  {at,  in  lime  salts,  and  in 
tganic  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  iron,  make  it  a  peculiarly 

luable  food  for  young  infants,  especially  those  which  are  suffering 

m  rickets,  for  it  is  just  those  very  compounds  which  a  child  needs, 

i  B  rickety  child  needs  ihem  most  of  all. 

Eggs  contain  no  free  purin  or  purin- yielding  substance,  and  may 
form  part  of  the  purin-free  diet  which  is  now  so  often 
immeoded  in  gout. 

The  compoaitioa  of  the  whole  egg  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :* 

Shell ll-iperceai. 

Waler 65*5 

NicrogcDOits  raatler..         ..         13' t         „ 

Fany  mailers  93        „ 

There  is  no  diffeiencc  Id  composition  between  eggs  with  dark 
bells  and  eggs  with  white  shells,  and  no  justification  for  the  popular 
■lief  that  the  former  are  '  richer  '  than  the  latter.^ 

The  composition  of  the  edible  part  (white  and  yolk  together)  may 

I  compared  with  that  of  meat  thus  :* 

■^s«-  Lean  Meat. 

■Wwer      : 737  730 

Froieid ,         i4'3  aio 

F«  loj  53 

Ash  10  1-0 

»  Socui.  Ztti.f.  Phyiiolag.  Cktmii,  xv.  93,  :S9i,  Hartung  (Zeit.  f.  Biotogii.  43. 
IDS.  P'  l^j'i  found  Ihal  an  average  egg  contains  000435  gramme  of  oiide  of 
M  is  100  grammes  of  substance  (white  and  yolk  logethcr).  The  yolk  is  tea 
BBS  richer  ia  the  metal  than  the  while, 

*  Alwaler.  '  Composilion  of  American  Food  Materials,'  Bulletia  2S.  United 
tMca  Department  of  Agriculture  (revised  edition).  The  percentage  of  shell  is 
■tewbat  lower  than  thai  given  on  p.  151]. 

•  See  ■  Ebbs  and  'heir  Uses  as  Food.'  by  C.  F.  Lanijwonhy.  Farmers'  Bulletin, 
jle.  118.  Uniled  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  1^1. 

.*  Alwaler.  '  CompositjoD  of  Ainencan  Food  Materials,'  Balletin  28  (average  of 
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One  sees  at  a  glance  that  eggs  contain  almost  the  same  total  of 
nutritive  matter  as  meat,  but  are  relatively  richer  in  Cat  and  poorer 
in  proteid. 

Eggs  are  thus  admirably  adapted  chemically  to  supplement  a 
food  rich  in  carbohydrate,  moderately  rich  in  proteid,  but  poor  in 
fat.  Such  a  food  is  foimd  in  rice  and  many  cereals,  and  the  addition 
of  eggs  to  these  in  the  form  of  puddings  makes  a  complete  food.  We 
have  here  another  instance  in  which  ancient  experience  and  practice 
are  justified  by  modern  science. 

The  composition  of  a  goose's  or  duck's  egg  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  hen,  but,  of  course,  they  are  larger.  An  average  duck's  egg 
weighs  about  2^  ounces,  a  goose's  egg  from  5^  to  6^  ounces. 

When  kept^  eggs  gradually  lose  water  by  evaporation  and  become 
lighter.  A  fresh  tgg  should  sink  at  once  in  a  10  per  cent,  salt 
solution  (about  2  ounces  to  a  pint),  but  the  longer  it  has  been  kept 
the  nearer  the  surface  it  will  float. 

When  an  egg  becomes  rotten,  alkaline  sulphides  are  produced, 
apparently  from  the  white,  and  these  being  acted  upon  by  phosphoric 
acid  derived  from  the  yolk,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  liberated, 
which  gives  to  a  rotten  egg  its  very  disagreeable  smell.  If  an  egg 
is  boiled  for  a  long  time  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  a  minor 
degree,  and  it  is  well  known  that  an  egg  so  treated  is  apt  to  have  a 
slight  odour. 

The  digestibility  of  eggs  in  the  stomach  depends  largely  upon  the 
form  in  which  they  are  taken.  Some  experiments  have  been  made 
on  a  healthy  man  which  throw  light  on  this  subject.^  Two  eggs 
were  given,  cooked  in  dififerent  ways,  and  portions  of  the  stomach 
contents  were  withdrawn  at  intervals,  the  time  being  noted  at  which 
any  portion  of  tgg  ceased  to  be  recovered.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

a  eggs  lightly  boiled  have  left  the  stomach  in  ••         ••         ••     if  hours 

raw  have  left  the  stomach  in     ..         ..         ..         ..         ••     ^1 


poached  +  5  grammes  of  butter.have  left  the  stomach  in  ••  2^  ,, 
nard  boiled  have  left  the  stomach  in  . .  , ,  . .  •  •  3  •• 
as  an  omelette  have  left  the  stomach  in  3      •• 


The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  One  or  two  points,  however, 
call  for  comment.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  lightly  boiled  eggs 
are  more  quickly  disposed  of  by  the  stomach  than  eggs  given  raw. 
One  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
lightly  boiled  eggs  are  more  suited  to  a  stomach  requiring  rest  than 
raw  eggs  are.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  raw  egg  seems  to  be  scarcely 

)■  Penzoldt,  Deut,  Arch,  J,  Klin,  Med,,  Bd.  51,  p.  535,  1893. 
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ested  to  the  stomach  at  all,  but  passed  on  out  of  it  to  a  large 
stent  unchanged.  Some  observations  bearing  upon  this  point 
fvere  made  on  a  patient  in  whom,  as  the  result  of  disease,  an 
utificial  opening  had  formed  into  the  intestine  a  very  short  distance 
below  the  point  at  which  it  joins  the  stomach.'  It  was  found  that 
when  raw  egg  was  given  by  the  mouth  more  than  half  of  it 
ultimately  escaped  by  this  opening  unchanged.  The  explanation 
may  perhaps  be  that  raw  egg  is  such  a  bland  fiuid  that  it  does  not 
excite  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  nor  the  movements  of  the  stomach. 
Hence  it  may  linger  longer  in  the  stomach  than  an  egg  which  haa 
been  lightly  boiled,  because  the  solid  particles  of  the  latter  stimulate 
both  secretion  and  movement.     The  raw  egg  is  thus  really  the  less 

»iiiitating  to  the  stomach  of  the  two,  and  makes  less  demand  upon 
bt,  for  its  digestion  is  really  performed  in  the  intestine. 
The  difference  in  digestibility  between  hard  and  soft  boiled  eggs 
depends  to  some  extent,  also,  on  the  degree  to  which  the  former  are 
subdivided.  If  finely  chopped  up,  they  could  probably  be  disposed 
of  as  easily  as  the  soft-boiled  eggs.' 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  on  the  relative 
idigestibiliiy  of  the  white  and  yolk  of  egg,  but  one  would  expect  the 
Utler,  owing  to  its  larger  proportion  of  solids  and  great  richness  in 
EU.  to  be  more  slowly  dissolved  in  the  stomach  than  the  white. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  idiosTncrasy  plays  a  large  part  in 
Hie  digestion  of  eggs.  Some  persons  are  unable  to  swallow  even  a 
mall  particle  of  egg  without  becoming  violently  ill.  Apparently 
heir  digestive  juices  act  on  the  egg  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
oiscns  from  it.'  In  other  cases  sulphuretted  hydrogen  seems  to  bo 
reduced  during  the  digestion  of  the  egg.  As  the  table  on  p.  154 
liows,  the  sulphur  of  the  egg  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
bite.  That  part  should,  therefore,  be  spedalty  avoided  in  such 
nditions. 

The  absorption  of  eggs  in  the  intestine  seems  to  be  very  complete. 
t  has  t>een  found  that  even  when  2t  hard-boiled  eggs  are  taken 
iaily  they  are  absorbed  as  completely  as  meat,  only  5  per  cent,  of 
he  dried  substance  being  lost.* 

0.  140.  iSiS. 
_  ,  »  egg  finely 

d  and  taken  with  z^  ounces  of  water  remuns  in  the  slomoch  for  one  and 
tottailer  hours  (Jaworski  and  Gluzinski.  Ziii,  /.  Klin.  Mid.,  xi.  84). 
'. '  For  <ui  illostrativs  case,  s«e  MiJ,  tad  Surg.  Rnitw,  it  299. 
'  Rnbner.  Znl.  f.  Biolo^,  Bd.  xv..  p,  iij,  i&jg.    For  an  account  of  more  recent 
lenmenis,  which,  however,  yielded  almosi  identical  results  with  Rubnec's,  lee 
nners'  fitiUciin,  Ho.  iiS,  p.  17,  Untied  Stales  Departroem  of  Agriculmre.  ' 
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Eggs,  therefore,  leave  a  very  small  residue  in  the  intestine.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  contain  so  much  lime,  may  perhaps 
explain  the  constipating  effect  of  eggs  on  some  persons. 

Chemical  considerations  have  shown  us  that  the  nntritlTe  Talue  of 
eggs  is  due  almost  entirely  to  proteid  and  fat.  One  egg  contains 
enough  of  these  to  yield  70  Calories  of  energy.  Half  a  tumblerful  of 
good  milk  or  i^  ounces  of  fat  meat  would  yield  about  as  much. 

Roughly  speaking,  15  to  20  eggs  may  be  taken  as  the  nutritive 
equivalent  of  2  poimds  of  medium  fat  meat. 

The  absence  of  carbohydrates  prevents  eggs  from  being  in  any 
sense  a  complete  food,  and  it  would  require  20  of  them  a  day  to 
supply  even  the  amoimt  of  nitrogen  required  by  a  healthy  man. 
They  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  cheap  source  of  proteid  (see  p.  17), 
though  the  convenient  form  in  which  thdr  nutritive  constituents  are 
presented,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  lend  themselves  lo  the 
art  of  the  cook,  must  always  render  them  a  most  useful  form  of  food. 
In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  peculiar  chemical  composition 
of  the  yolk  causes  that  part  of  the  egg  to  be  a  valuable  source  of 
phosphorus,  lime  and  iron,  of  which  advantage  may  well  be  taken 
in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  certain  diseases,  more  especially  of 
early  life. 

There  are  but  few  artificial  preparations  of  eggs.  Ovo  consists 
of  eggs  dried  at  a  low  temperature,^  so  that  they  are  capable  ctf 
being  redissolved.  It  contains  90-5  per  cent,  of  solids,  and  4*1  per 
cent,  of  ash.  It  is  put  up  in  packets,  the  contents  of  each  of  which 
weighs  12  grammes,  and  represents  one  egg.  It  is  a  convenient 
form  in  which  to  keep  eggs  for  cooking  purposes.  Dried  eggs  are 
also  prepared  in  a  very  similar  way  by  the  Gye  process  (see  p.  165). 
There  is  nothing  really  novel  in  these  preparations,  for  a  method  of 
drying  eggs  was  described  as  long  ago  as  1871.'  The  white  of  egg 
is  also  sold  in  a  dry  form,*  and  is  used  chiefly  for  making  con- 
fectionery. 

Condensed  eggs  prepared  by  evaporation  in  vacuo^  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  sugar,  are  also  obtainable  for  a  similar 
purpose.* 

Custard-powders  are  sold  as  '  substitutes '  for  eggs.  The  majority 
of  them  consist  chiefly  of  starch,  to  which  a  yellow  colour  is  im- 
parted by  mixture  with  some  vegetable  dye — »,g.f  turmeric.    The 


^  The  Mecredy  Manufacturing  Syndicate,  Limited,  248,  Gresham  House,  £.C 

*  Compt,  Rend.,  Ixxii.  106. 

•  Nurdin  and  Peacock,  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

^  The  Condensed  Egg  Syndicate,  Limited,  85,  Tooley  Street,  S.E. 
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Mlowing  analyses  of  some  of  them  were  published  in  Food  and 
Samitatiam  (November  25,  1893) : 


AlbaminoQt  com- 
pounds •  • 

Soluble  coloaring 
matter  •  • 

Bftkingtoda 

Tartaric  add 

Flioi^)liat6s 

Carbonates  ol  lime  and 
magBesia 

Chlorides  and  sulphates 

Water 

Ash         ••        •• 


Binl'i 
Custard' 
powder. 

Goodall'i 
Custard- 
powder. 

Goodall'i 

Egg- 
powder. 

Borwick'i 

Em- 
powder. 

Yeatman'i 

Egg- 
powder. 

*  Model 
Egg- 
powder. 

8625 

84-45 

51*03 

26*38 

5232 

53*82 

0*59 

0*58 

6*01 

2*96 

6*00 

5*06 

bill 

bill 

15*33 
1369 

0*24 

50*70 
IO*33 

22*11 
11*37 

2671 
6*19 

11*83 
0-45 

13-69 
0-38 

2*70 

ii*o 

963 

8*20 

traces 

8-22 

lOO'OO 

ZOO'OO 

100 'GO 

ZOO'OO 

lOO'OO 

100 'OO 

It  is  obvious  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  eggs  except 
a  yellow  colour,  and  that  their  nutritive  value  can  be  in  no  way 
equal  to  that  of  a  genuine  custard* 


£x6o] 


CHAPTER  X 

VEQETABLE  FOODS 

Thb  foods  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  up  till  now  are  derived 
from  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  present  chapter  we  approach  the 
study  of  that  large  and  varied  class  of  foods  which  we  obtain  from 
vegetable  sources.  We  may  consider  in  the  first  place,  in  a  general 
way,  the  chemical  composition,  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of 
the  vegetable  foods  as  a  whole,  contrasting  them  in  these  respects 
and  in  their  economic  aspects  with  foods  of  animal  origin,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  detailed  study  of  the  different  groups  into  which 
vegetable  foods  may  be  subdivided. 

I.  Chemical  Composition  of  Vegetable  Foods. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
vegetable  foods  is  the  large  proportion  of  carbohydrates  which  they 
contain.  This  peculiarity  marks  them  off  at  once  from  the  animal 
foods,  for  the  latter,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  milk,  contain 
little  or  no  carbohydrate  at  all.  Richness  in  proteid  and  fat  is  the 
characteristic  of  animal  foods,  abundance  of  sugar  and  starch  that 
of  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Now,  starch  is  by  no  means  such  a  concentrated  form  of  carbon 
as  fat  is.  Indeed,  it  takes  221  parts  of  starch  to  be  equal  to  100 
parts  of  fat.  This  is  one  reason  why  vegetable  foods  must  be  re- 
garded as  dilute  and  bulky,  while  animal  food  is  concentrated  and 
compact. 

But  vegetable  foods  possess  not  merely  abundance  of  carbo- 
hydrates :  they  contain  proteids  and  fats  as  well.  Some  members  of 
the  class,  such  as  the  pulses,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  the  former ;  others, 
such  as  nuts,  in  the  latter ;  but  of  vegetable  foods  as  a  whole  it  may 
be  said  that  more  than  the  animal  foods  they  contain  representa- 
tives of  all  the  three  groups  of  nutritive  substances.     In  consider- 
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<a  of  thi?  buct,  the  vegetable  kingdom  must  be  pronounced  a  better 
source  of  human  food-supply  than  the  animal,  and  i(  one  were 
confined  in  his  selection  of  a  dietary  exclusively  to  one  kingdom  or 
the  otber,  it  would  be  wiser  to  patronize  the  miller  and  greengrocer 
rather  than  the  butcher  and  fishmonger,  for  it  is  Undoubtedly  possible 
to  live  on  vegetables  alone,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  live  for  any 
length  of  time  on  nothing  but  meat.  The  better  way  for  most 
people,  however,  is  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  both 
kingdoms. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  consider  for  k  moment  in 
soimewhat  greater  detail  the  different  groups  of  nutritive  substances 
which  enter  into  the  composilion  of  the  vegetable  foods. 

Of  the  carbohydrates  we  have  already  mentioned  sugar  and  starch. 
Stigar  is  the  form  in  which  carbohydrate  circulates  in  plants  j  starch 
is  the  shape  in  which  it  is  stored  up.  If  a  plant  has  manufactured 
more  carbohydrate  than  it  requires  for  its  present  purposes,  it  puts 
aside  the  surplus  in  the  shape  of  starch,  and  when  the  pinch  of  need 
comes  upon  it,  and  it  requires  a  supply  of  carbohydrate  again  to 
maintain  its  life,  some  of  this  store  of  starch  is  changed  back  into 
sogar  by  the  help  of  the  ferment  diastase,  and  circulates  once  mora 
throughout  the  plant.  Sugar,  then,  is  the  soluble  form  of  carbo- 
bjrdrate:  it  is  carbohydrate  in  circulation,  and  corresponds  to  the 
cnrrent  coin  in  our  pocket ;  starch  is  the  insoluble  form  of  carbo- 
hydrate :  it  is  carbohydrate  in  reserve,  and  corresponds  to  the  bullion 
in  the  bank.  It  is  important  to  grasp  this  mutual  convertibility  of 
starch  and  sugar-  We  shall  see  later  that  a  precisely  analogous 
procesB  goes  on  in  the  animal  body,  and  that  all  the  starch  which  wa 
eal  must  &rst  be  converted  by  digestion  into  sugar  before  it  can 
circulate  through  our  bodies  and  be  available  as  food. 

A  heap  of  Btarch  is  really  made  up  of  minute  grains,  Just  as  a  heap' 
of  sand  is,  but  the  starch  grains  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  sand, 
and  can  only  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  When  so 
examined,  they  will  be  observed  to  have  various  shapes,  round,  oval 
or  polyhedral,  depending  on  the  plant  from  which  the  starch  is 
derived.  They  also  exhibit  concentric  markings.  These  indicate 
that  the  starch  grain  is  built  up,  like  a  sandwich,  of  different  layers. 
One  set  of  layers  consists  of  true  starch  (amylose  or  granulose) ;  the 
other  set  consists  of  a  form  of  cellulose,  formerly  known  as  starch 
cellulose  or  farinose.  The  outer  layers  of  the  starch  grain  are  the 
densest,  and  the  most  external  one  of  all  seems  to  consist  entirely  of 

rcb  cellulose. 

e  little  starch  grains  are  not  dissolved  by  cold  water.     This 
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is  one  reason  why  starch  is  the  form  in  which  plants  stowaway  their 
surplus  carbohydrate ;  being  insoluble,  there  is  no  risk  of  its  being 
all  washed  away  by  rain  if  the  plant  gets  injured.  Another  reason 
is  that  starch  is  a  more  concentrated  form  of  carbohydrate  than 
sugar,  and  packs  into  a  smaller  bulk. 

If  boiling  water  be  poured  on  the  grains,  they  swell  up  and  burst, 
and  the  true  starch  escapes  from  between  the  layers  of  cellulose,  and 
forms  with  the  water  the  gelatinous  solution  familiar  to  the 
laundress. 

It  is  this  rupture  of  the  starch  grains  that  we  seek  to  bring  about 
by  the  cookery  of  vegetable  foods,  for  one  can  readily  imagine  that 
starch  grains  which  have  been  thus  broken  up  and  brought  into 
solution  will  be  much  more  easily  attacked  by  the  digestive  juices, 
and  converted  into  sugar,  than  when  eaten  in  their  raw  and  un- 
ruptured state. 

If  starch  be  subjected  to  dry  heat,  it  undergoes  a  modification  by 
which  it  becomes  soluble  in  water,  and  is  ultimately  converted  (at  a 
temperature  of  about  300^  F.)  into  the  form  of  carbohydrate  known 
as  dextrin.  This  is  a  gummy  substance,  and  is  familiar  to  everyone 
as  the  sticky  material  on  the  backs  of  postage  stamps.  This  change 
also  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  cookery.  The  crust  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  for  example,  consists  mainly  of  starch  which  has  been 
converted  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  into  soluble  starch  and  dextrin. 

We  saw  that  in  the  case  of  meat  the  nutritive  ingredients  (proteids) 
were  contained  in  minute  tubes  held  together  by  a  connective  tissue 
which  yields  gelatin.  In  the  case  of  most  vegetable  foods,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  chief  nutritive  ingredient  (starch)  is  contained  in  a 
vast  number  of  minute  compartments,  more  or  less  cubical  in  shape, 
and  collectively  known  as  *  cells.'  The  walls  of  these  and  the  frame- 
work which  holds  all  the  cells  together  are  composed  of  a  substance 
known  as  cellulose,  the  most  familiar  form  of  which  is  paper. 

Now,  cellulose  also  belongs  to  the  carbohydrate  group,  but  it  is 
especially  characterized  by  its  extraordinary  insolubility.  Neither 
cold  nor  hot  water  has  any  effect  upon  it,  and  in  order  seriously  to 
influence  it  one  must  boil  it  with  a  dilute  acid.  In  its  old  age  cellu- 
lose gets  infiltrated  with  resinous  matter  and  becomes  wood ;  it  is 
then  past  the  stage  of  being  much  affected,  even  by  acids.  The 
presence  of  cellulose  in  nearly  all  forms  of  vegetable  food  is  a  fact 
of  great  practical  importance  when  one  considers  that  it  encloses  the 
starch  grains  in  the  vegetable  cell,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper  encloses  a  parcel  of  oranges,  and  when  one  remembers 
its  peculiar  insolubility  it  becomes  obvious  at  once  that  this  wall  of 
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odlulose  must  present  a  great  obstacle  to  that  penetration  of  tho 
nutritive  ingredients  hy  the  digestive  juices  which  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  digestion. 

In  addition  to  starch  and  cellulose,  there  is  another  and  peculiar 
group  of  carbohydrates  met  with  in  vegetable  foods,  the  members 
of  which  are  spoken  of  by  some  writers  as  pectin  bodies,  while 
others  class  them  together  under  the  general  term  '  pectose." 
These  are  the  substances  which  give  to  fruits  their  power  of  forming 
jellies  when  boiled,  and  little  is  known  of  their  exact  chemical  nature, 
but  they  appear  to  be  converted  into  a  special  kind  of  sugar  when 
digested  (pentose),  which  is  at  least  partly  assimilable  by  the  body.' 

The  last  group  of  carbohydrates  which  occur  in  vegetable  foods 
are  the  iiiKan  of  which  brief  mention  has  already  been  made.  Their 
importance  as  foods  is  such  as  to  merit  a  more  detailed  consideration 
later  (see  Chap.  XV,). 

The  ttitrogenonB  mbflt&nces  met  with  in  vegetable  foods  may  be 
di%'ided,  as  in  the  case  of  meat,  into  those  which  are  proteids  and 
those  which  are  not.  The  vegetable  proteids  belong  mainly  to  the 
globulin  class.  These  are  easily  dissolved  by  water  containing  a 
little  salt,  and  may  be  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent  from  vegetables 
which  are  left  soaking  in  such  a  mixture.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
also,  that  vegetable  foods  contain  less  of  the  substances  known  as 
oucleo- proteids  than  one  meets  with  in  animal  tissues.  The  practical 
importance  of  this  will  be  pointed  out  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
dietetics  of  gout. 

The  vegetable  proteids  are  further  distinguished  from  those  of 
knimal  origin  by  being  relatively  poorer  in  carbon  and  richer  in 
nitrogen,  a  fact  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  may  have  an 
appreciable  bearing  upon  our  estimate  of  the  relative  nutritive  value 
of  the  two.  Both  varieties  of  proteid,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal, 
are  coagulated  by  heat,  and  both  are  rendered  less  digestible  thereby, 
The  broad  result  is  that  cooking  diminishes  the  digestibility  of 
animal  foods,  because  they  are  mainly  composed  of  proteid,  but 
raises  the  digestibility  of  vegetable  foods  because  the  latter  contain, 
as  a  rule,  very  little  proteid  along  with  much  starch,  and  cooking, 
as  we  have  seen,  renders  starch  much  more  easy  of  digestion. 

■  Some  of  these  bodies  appear  to  be  o(  Ihe  nalure  of  deilrins,  whitit  othen, 
pethaps.  stand  Dearer  to  starch.  It  might  be  well  lo  reslrici  the  term  '  pectins ' 
(o  tbo  former  group:  they  probably  bear  the  same  rel3.tioD  lo  the  penloses.  or 
n|an  with  five  carbon  atoms,  that  dextrin  does  to  the  sii-carbonalom  suijar, 
deiooae.  The  other  group  may  be  spoken  of  as  pentosanes.  The  Bugars  to 
vhich  tbey  siv«  rise  are  also  found  in  many  ripe  fruits,  and  are  certainly  not  easily 
■atimilAted  by  the  cells  of  the  body,  and  areapituappear  in  the  urine  if  the  fruits 
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Vegetable  foods  resemble  animal  fcxxis  in  containing  a  large 
number  of  nitrogenous  substances  which  are  in  no  sense  proteids. 
None  of  these,  however,  corresponds  in  any  way  to  the  'albu- 
minoids' {*,g.t  gelatin)  met  with  so  abundantly  in  the  animal 
kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  ertraetivoB  are  well  represented.  Most  of 
these  belong  to  the  group  of  chemical  substances  called  *  amides.* 
Asparagin,  which  is  richly  present  in  the  potato,  is  one  of  the  best 
known.  Its  uses  as  an  ingredient  of  the  food  will  be  considared 
when  we  deal  with  the  potato. 

Of  the  &ts  found  in  vegetable  foods  little  need  be  said.  They 
resemble  in  chemical  composition  the  animal  fats,  but  appear  to 
contain,  as  a  rule,  more  of  the  oily  constituent  (olein)  and  less  of  the 
more  solid  components  (stearin  and  paimitin)  than  the  bt  oi  animals. 
Hence  they  tend  to  have  the  consistency  of  oils  rather  than  of  solid 
£a,ts.  This,  however,  increases  rather  than  lessens  their  digestibility, 
while  their  nutritive  value  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
more  solid  animal  fats. 

The  remaining  chemical  constituents  of  vegetable  foods  are  w^tm 
and  certain  mineral  salts.  There  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  water 
present,  much  more  than  one  is  inclined  to  fancy.  Even  g^een  peas 
and  lentils,  which  are  the  richest  in  solid  constituents  of  the  commoner 
vegetable  foods,  contain  78  per  cent,  of  water,  while  in  green  vege- 
tables and  most  fruits  water  accounts  for  more  than  90  p)er  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  fresh  food.  This  means  that  a  cabbage  is  really  a 
more  watery  form  of  food  than  milk,  for  the  latter  only  contains  87 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  apparent  solidity  of  green  vegetables  is 
deceptive,  and  is  merely  due  to  the  framework  of  cellulose  which 
supports  them. 

This  wateriness  of  most  vegetable  foods  is  one  of  their  most 
essential  properties,  and  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  low  nutritive 
value  of  many  of  them  when  compared  with  the  largeness  of  their 
bulk.  Unfortunately,  also,  most  vegetable  foods  become  even  more 
watery  when  subjected  to  the  process  of  cooking ;  their  last  state  is 
thus  worse  than  their  first,  whereas  in  the  case  of  animal  foods  the 
contrary  is  the  case. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  a  large  amoimt  of  success,  to 
reduce  the  bulk  of  vegetable  foods  by  removing  the  water  which  they 
contain.  As  early  even  as  the  middle  of  last  century  a  patent  was 
taken  out,  by  a  certain  Mr.  Masson,  for  effecting  this  by  a  process 
of  drying.  His  method  enabled  him  to  put  up  70  pounds  weight  of 
cabbage  in  a  tin  of  11  pounds.     In  recent  years  several  processes 


tag  ibe  same  object  have  been  introduced,'  with  the  result  that 
1  obtain  all  the  commoner  vegetable  foods  in  a  remarkably 
npact  form,  and  yet  without  tbe  sacrifice  of  an;  of  their  nutritive 
diests  or  flavour.  The  conveniences  of  this  in  the  case  of 
iry  transport  and  campti^  expeditioos  are  obvious. 
Tbe  nuneral  constituents  of  vegetable  foods  arc  nunserous  and 
lortant.  Further  reference  will  be  made  to  them  when  the 
ait  groups  of  vegetable  foods  are  dealt  with  separately,  but 
;  present  one  may  point  out  that  potash  is  in  most  of  (hem  more 
mdaotly  represented  than  soda.  This  has  been  alleged  by  a 
Stitiguisbed  physiologist  (Bunge)  as  the  reason  why  herbivorous 
Runals  have  a  craving  for  sodium  in  the  form  of  common  salt 
dium  chloride). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  bases  amongst  the  mineral  ii^redients 
\  vegetable  foods  are  united  ivith  organic  acfds,  and  these,  when 
mt  up,  either  outside  or  inside  the  body,  yield  alkaline  salts.  The 
E^retion  of  these  in  the  urine  causes  it  to  have  a  less  degree  of 
idity  in  vegetable  thaa  animal  feeders,  and  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
med  to  therapeutic  account  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  suffering 
m  stone  or  graveU 

3.  DicasTiBiUTv  AKD  Absokption  OP  Vegbtablb  Foods. 

1.  /n  tht  Stomach. — As  a  class,  vegetable  foods  are  not  to  any 
•gK  extent  really  digested  in  the  stomach,  because  starch,  their 
lef  ingredient,  is  entirely  unaffected  by  the  gastric  juice.  Henco 
follows  that  it  is  only  those  vegetable  foods  which  are  particularly 

*  in  prtiteid,  such  as  the  pulses,  which  throw  upon  the  stomach 
ly  large  share  of  the  chemical  part  of  their  digestion.  On  the  other 
md,  the  manipulation  of  bulky  vegetable  food,  its  reduction  to  a 
ite  o(  fine  division,  and  the  passing  of  it  on  into  the  intestine,  all 
Itail  upon  the  stomach  a  large  amount  of  mechanical  effort.  As  a 
Bseqaence  of  this,  animal  food,  which  necessitates  for  its  digestion 
ore  chemical  but  less  mechanical  work  on  the  part  of  the  stomach, 
really  better  borne  by  persons  of  enfeebled  digestive  power  than 

•  majority  of  vegetable  foods  are. 

S,  /«  /**  InUstine. — It  is  customary  to  state  that  vegetable  foods 
■  less  completely  digested  and  absorbed  in  the  intestine  than 

>  Dited  and  conpfiMwd  vegetable  foods  can  be  oblatDeit  fma  Ite  Gye  Pveon 
Mb  Food  Co.,  3.  Gresham  Buildings.  Baainghall  Street.  E.G.;  the  Military 
(Oipiiicat  Slotei,  Waterloo  Placo,  S.W,  ;  (he  Portable  Food  Co,  Si.  Ceorgea 
Mim;  F"'^'— T  ■  ^^  Biitsta  Preserving  Co..  Rayne,  Ewei. 
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animal  foods.  Stated  in  such  general  terms,  the  proposition  cannot 
be  substantiated.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  form  of  vegetable  food. 
A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  the  foods  which  are  the  most 
completely  digested  and  absorbed  of  all  (white  bread,  macaroni, 
and  rice)  are  vegetable  foods,  while  meat  and  eggs  rank  distmctly 
after  these. 

RELATIVE  ABSORPTION  OF  SOME  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 

FOODS.* 

E.    .  Dry  Substana 

^^'  not  Absorbed, 

White  bread  ••        ••        ••        4  per  cent 

Macaroni  ••        ••        ••        ••        ••        ••      4        », 

Rice     ..  ••        ••        ••        ••        ••        ••      4        M 

Meat    .,  • •        ••        ••      4i      m 

^SS'     ••  ••        ••         ••         ••         ••         ••  4i  M 

Maize  ••        ••        ••        • 7  •# 

Milk 9  m 

Peas     ..        „ ..        ..  9  •# 

Potatoes         ••        • II  ft 

Black  bread  ••        ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  15  m 

Cabba{[e         •        «•        ••  15  m 

Turnips  20  m 

Two  factors  appear  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  vegetable 
foods  in  the  intestine.  The  first  is  their  bulk;  the  second  is  the 
amount  of  cellulose  which  they  contain.  If  the  bulk  be  small  and 
the  proportion  of  cellulose  scanty,  digestion  is  very  complete. 
White  bread,  macaroni,  and  rice  fulfil  these  conditions,  hence  the 
small  proportion  of  them  which  escapes  absorption.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  food  be  bulky  and  full  of  cellulose,  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion are  much  less  perfect.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  vegetable 
foods  more  or  less  correspond  to  this  description,  and  hence  the 
proposition  as  originally  laid  down  is  true  of  the  majority  of  them, 
namely,  that  they  are  not  so  completely  digested  and  absorbed  as 
animal  foods  are. 

The  property  of  bnlkiness  is  one  common  to  the  majority  of 
vegetable  foods.  As  already  indicated  (p.  164),  it  is  to  be 
attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  amount  of  water  and  starch 
which  they  contain.  Considering  that  upwards  of  four-fifths  of  the 
weight  of  all  green  vegetables  and  fruits  is  due  to  water,  and  that 
even  the  drier  forms,  such  as  split  peas,  take  up  about  three  times 
their  weight  of  water  in  the  process  of  cooking,'  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  vegetable  foods  must  be  bulky  out  of  all  proportion 

^  Compiled  from  the  figures  of  Voit,  Zeit.  f.  Biolog.,  Bd.  25,  p.  232,  1889. 
*  HaJf  a  pound  of  split  peas  boiled  to  a  thick  porridge  weighs  2  pounds. 
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the  amoua^  of  nutriment  which  they  contain.  To  this  rule  bread 
is  almost  the  sole  exception,  containing  as  it  does  fifty-six  parts  ol 
dry  nutter  in  every  hundred.  Hence,  bread  must  of  necessity  enter 
largely  into  any  purely  vegetarian  diet  if  the  bulk  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  Even  then  a  vegetable  diet 
remains  of  much  larger  volume  than  a  purely  animal  or  even  a 
mixed  diet.  The  difference  is  graphically 
KIMAk  brought   out   in  Fig.  11,  where  the  bulk 

of  an  equivalent  amount  of  each  kind  of 
diet  is  exhibited  in  proper  relative  pro- 
portion.' 

This  bulkiness  of  v^etable  food  inter- 
feres    with     its    digestion    in    two   ways. 
First,  it  is  difficult  for  the  digestive  juices 
thoroughly  to  penetrate  such  a  mass,  hence 
HIXEO  tije  conversion  of  the  nutritive  constituents 

into  forms  suitable  for  absorption  is  apt  to 
be  inefficiently  carried  out ;  secondly,  the 
large  bulk  of  food  stimulates  and  hastens 
the  movements  of  the  intestine,  and  the 
contents  of  the  latter  are  thus  hurried  on, 
and  less  time  allowed  for  absorption  to 
take  place.  It  is  to  compensate  for  this 
VCCE1A8LE  that  herbivorous  animals  have  a  much 
longer  intestine  than  the  carnlvora. 
Relativi  Bdms  '^^^  other  great  obstacle  to  the  complete 
MixBD,  digestion  and  absorption  of  vegetable  foods 
in  the  intestine  is  the  presence  of  ceUulose. 
The  reasons  for  this  have  been  already  to 
some  extent  explained  (p.  162).  Cellulose  is  very  imperfectly 
attacked  by  the  digestive  apparatus  of  man  and  other  carnivorous 
Bnimals.  Indeed,  only  while  it  is  still  very  young  and  tender  is  it 
capable  of  solution  to  any  extent.^  In  this  condition  an  amount 
varying  from  4  up  to  6a  per  cent,  or  so  of  the  cellulose  in  the  food 
may  disappear  in  the  course  of  digestion.'  But  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  even  this  amount  is  really  made  use  of  as  food. 
Part  at  least  of  it  seems  to  be  converted  by  the  action  of  bacteria 
into  marsh  gas  and  lost  to  the  body.* 

•  See  Voit.  Ztit.  j.  Bialag..  Bd.  js.  p.  232.  iSSg. 
'  Meyer.  Zrit.  /.  Bialeg.,  Bd.  7,  p.  1,  1871. 

'  Atwater  hMConsirueiedaiablc  (p,  16SI  showing  the  degree  to  which  cellulose 
wtts  difjesied  and  alnorbcd  in  eKperimenls  on  men. 

*  lloppc  Seylcr  (Schafer*  "  Teilb&ok  of  Physiology.'  1.,  p.  470). 
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Cellulose,^  then,  influences  digestion  and  absorption  in  several 
ways.  It  is  not  only  almost  useless  for  purposes  of  nutrition  itself, 
but  prevents  the  access  of  the  digestive  juices  to  the  nutritive 
ingredients  which  it  encloses,  unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  bn&en 
up  in  the  preparation  of  the  food.  More  than  this,  being  itself  un- 
absorbed,  it  goes  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  already  unwieldy  mass 
which  vegetable  food  forms  in  the  intestine,  and  takes  part  in  that 
stimulation  of  the  movements  of  the  bowel  which  is  an  additional 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  absorption.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  foods 
rich  in  cellulose,  such  as  brown  bread,  fruits,  and  green  vegetables, 

»  CELLULOSE  DIGESTED  IN  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MEN. 


Food  osed  (Qnandtioi  per  day  in  GraminaX 


Potatoes,     1,700    grammes;     fat,    xoo 

grammes:  beer,  500  cc;  gluten,  200 

grammes  . .         . .         . .         . .         . . 

Potatoes,     1,700    grammes;      fi&t,    xoo 

grammes ;  oeer,  500  ac. 
Celery,    cabbage,   carrots — total,    1,050 

grammes  ..         ..         ••         ..         .. 
Celery,  cabbage,    carrots— total,    883*3 

grammes  . .         . .         . .         . .         . . 

Bread,  fruit,  dry  fruit,  oil — ^total,  1,802 

grammes  . .         . .         .  •         . . 
Bread,  fruit,  dry  fruit,  oil — total,  1,764*8 

grammes  . . 
Rice  and   barley,  salted  radish,   vege- 
tables— total,  2,150  grammes  . . 
Rice,  salted  radish,  vegetables,  etc.,  fish 

— total,  1,800  grammes 
Rice,  salted  radish,  vegetables,  etc..  meat 

— total,  1,500  grammes 
Wheat  and  rye  bread  (with  yeast),  1,000 

grammes  . . 
Wneat  and  rye  bread  (with  yeast),  900 

grammes  . . 
Wheat  and  rye  bread  (leavened),  1,000 

grammes  , . 
Wheat  and  r3re  bread  (leavened),  900 

grammes  . . 
Decorticated  (entire)    rye    bread  (with 

yeast),  i.ooo  grammes  . . 
Decorticated   (entire)   rye    bread    (with 

yeast),  900  grammes 
Decorticated  (entire)  wheat  bread  (with 

yeast),  1,000  grammes  .. 
Rye  bread  ^with  yeast),  1,000  grammes 
Rye  bread  (with  yeast),  900  grammes  . . 
wheat  bread  (with  yeast),  i.ooo  grammes 
Wheat  bread  (with  yeast),  900  grammes 


Wata> 

frr<j 

Substance 

in  Food. 


Grms, 


139-0 
ii7'8 
719-0 
692-5 
5238 
6157 
580-1 
6i6'3 

554 '6 
619*1 

557*2 

647*3 
582-6 

640-8 
623*0 

570*0 
640*2 

576*3 


Cblluloss. 


In  Food. 


Grms, 

5-6 
4-8 
12-5 
Z0-4 
16*0 
16-7 

17*4 

4-6 
6*o 

4*3 
3*9 
4*7 
4*3 
8-a 

r4 

6*7 
8-2 

7*6 
8-9 
8-1 


In  Feces. 


Grms, 

1-3 
i-o 

47 

55 

9*a 

6-3 
4-2 

0-8 

o'5 
2-5 

2-0 

3*3 

1*5 

37 

41 

37 
4*9 
4*8 
4'a 
3-8 


Undi. 
ge&ted. 


Per  ant, 

22-0 
21 -I 

37*3 
52-7 
56-0 

37*o 
24*0 

17*5 
8-6 

63*1 

50-1 

70-0 

364 

45*2 
55*9 

55*4 

597 
63-9 

47*4 
46-6 
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•re  recognised  as  useful  in  the  diet  of  those  who  suffer  from  sluggish 
Action  of  the  bowels.  Evea  for  healthy  persons,  a  moderate  amount 
of  cellulose  in  the  food  is  a  useful  intestinal  stimulant.  Purely 
onrivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  appear  to  require  it 
■t  all,  whereas  for  the  herbivora,  owing  to  their  loug  and  sluggish 
Intestine,  its  presence  in  the  food  is  a  necessity  of  life. 

This  incomplfltenefts  of  ahsorption,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
most  \"egetalj!e  foods,  afTects  in  different  degrees  their  dtfTereot 
iratritiTe  constituents.  The  fats  appear  to  be  l.ardly  affected  by  it 
K  all.*  Cocoa-butter  is  as  well  absorbed  as  ordinary  butter,  and 
oUve  oil  as  cod-liver  oil.  Starch  and  sugar  also  are  digested  and 
Kicked  up  into  the  blood  almost  to  the  last  particle.  It  is  only 
irheo  considerable  quantities  of  green  vegetables  or  of  such  foods  as 
peas  and  beans  are  taken  that  one  finds  any  undigested  starch 
gr^ns  in  the  excreta  of  healthy  persons.'  It  would  appear,  in  fact, 
that  the  proteids  have  to  bear  almost  alone  the  brunt  of  the  defective 
absorption.  Why  the  proteids  of  vegetable  food  should  be  so  much 
iess  completely  absorbed  than  the  other  ingredients,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  say  ;  but  the  results  of  all  experimenters  are  at  one  in 
^bowing  that  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  is  excreted  by 
•tbt  bowel  on  a  vegetable  than  on  an  animal  diet. 

lo  the  table  a  number  of  such  experiments,  which  were  all  carried 
out  on  healthy  persons,  have  been  collected,  and  the  percentage  of 
proteid  which  escaped  absorption  in  each  food  compared  with  that 
Id  meal.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  vegetable  foods  exhibit  a 
much  greater  loss  of  proteid  than  meat  does. 

RELATIVE  ABSORPTION  OF  PROTEID  IN   VARIOUS  FOODS. 

Ucftt* 2'jpercent. 

LeniU  flour  (118  grammes  daily)*           •>         •■  lo-j  „ 

Dried  peas  (600        .,            ,,    )'           ••         ■•  fj-a  „ 
Beans  (500  erunmes)  \, 

Flour  (17          ..      i; 3°^  " 

Potaioes  (3.000  grammes)^           ivo  „ 

Carrots  and  fat  {411  grammes,  dried)*   ..         ..  syo  „ 
Lentils  |ijo  grammes,  simply  Hiaked  and  boiled 

lillsoii)* 40-0  „ 


<  See  experiments  bv  Bonrol  and  Jean  and  hjBi\imaxleidiyahrii-Btr.ubirTkitr, 
inw.,  1896.0,58.  and  1893.  p,  46),  also  Bendix  {Tktrap.  Uonatikcjti.  iSgj,  p,  343). 

•  Sm  MoeUer,  ZtU  /.  Bwtog.,  Bd.  35.  p  91,  1897. 
■  KnboM.  Ztil.  f.  Biotof..  pp.  121,  Jij.  1879, 

•  Sttirmpdl.  DM.  Anhiv.  f.  Klin.  Mid .  BU.  tj.  p.  loS.  1S76. 

•  Rabner.  Zal.  f.  Biolog.,  pp.  137, 18,  i33o. 

•  Pnamiti.  Ihid.,  p.  317,  tsgo. 

•  Rubner,  ftiJ,,  pp.  147.  166,  1879  "  Itid.  '  Lcc.  cil,  (s). 
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In  a  number  of  prison  diets  of  an  exclusively  vegetable  nature,  m 
wbicb  the  proteid  ranged  from  106  to  56  grammes,  or,  if  bread  were 
excluded  from  the  reckoning,  from  41  to  3  grammes  daily,  it  was 
found*  that  on  an  average  from  35  to  47  per  cent,  escaped  ab- 
sorption. Schuster  also  observed,*  in  Houses  of  Correction  where 
bread,  pulses,  potatoes,  and  green  vegetables  were  given,  and  only 
60  grammes  of  meat  three  times  in  the  week,  that,  of  the  104 
grammes  of  proteid  supplied,  only  78  grammes  (7a  per  cent)  were 
absorbed,  but  that  in  prisons  where  116  grammes  of  meat  and  only 
three-fifths  as  much  vegetables  were  supplied,  87  pwr  cent,  was 
absorbed.  Some  later  observations,  however,  have  yielded  more 
favourable  results.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  lived  upon  a 
diet  consisting  exclusively  of  fruit  and  nuts,  absorption  was  found  to 
be  practically  equal  to  that  which  obtains  on  a  mixed  diet,'  and  a 
study  of  two  individuals  who  lived  upon  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables 
gave  a  similar  result.'  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  somewhat  greater 
loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  bowel  in  these  cases  than  one  finds  on  a 
mixed  diet,  but  this  was  almost  balanced  by  a  lesser  excretion  of 
nitrogenous  constituents  in  the  urine. 

It  would  appear  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  large  amount  o( 
starch  in  the  intestine  is  per  se  unfavourable  to  the  absorption  of 
protfeid.*  This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  ferinentation  of 
part  of  the  st_^ch,  and  the  production  of  acids  which  unduly  quicken 
the  intestinal  movements ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  moderate  degree  of 
such  acid  production  ought  to  be  actually  favourable  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  proieid,  by  resttaijiing  the  growth  of  putrefactive  germs  in 
the  intestine,  which  would  speedily  break  up  the  proteids  of  the 
food  and  carry  them  past  the  stage  in  which  they  are  available  as 
foods.  Doubtless,  also,  the  effects  of  cooking  are  less  favourable  to 
.■  the  digestion  of  proteid  than  to  that  of  starch^  Under  ttie  mHuence 
vj^*  of  heaLaasJ.  moisture,  the  starch^ra.ins  swell  and  rupture  and  burst 
I^JK^  through  the  walls  of  cellujose  which  enclose  them,  but  under  similar 
^  ^  circumstances  the  proteid  in  the  vegetable  cells  is  coagulated  and 
shrinks  away  from  its  wall  of  cellulose,  so  that  the  latter  ts  likely  to 
remain  unruptured.  There  are  some^  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  intestinal  excreta  on  a 
vegetable  diet  is  not  derived  from  unabsorbed  proteid,  but  from  the 
>  HofmiiQ,  '  Die  Bedeulung  vaa  Fleisdi  nab  rung,'  Leipzig.  iSSo, 

*  Quoted  by  Munk,  Weyl's  '  Handbuch  der  Hygiene/  iii.,  116. 

~  -*  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  OEf.  ot  Experiment  Stations,  Bull.  No,  107,  1901, 

*  Caspari  and  Glaesener.  Ziil,  f.  Dial.  v.  Pkyuk.  Theraf.,  Bd.  7,  p.  475,  1903. 

*  Wicke  and  Weiske.  Ziil.  /.  Piysiolog.  Chtmii,  xxi.  42  and  xzii.  137.  1S9& 
'  See  Prausnili.  Zttt. /.  Biohg.,  Bd.  35.  1897,  p.  287, 


leddue  of  the  digestive  juices.  On  tbis  view  of  the  facts  the 
vegetable  foods  must  require  a  larger  amount  of  the  digestive  juices 
for  their  solution  than  the  animal  foods  da  Even  if  we  accept  this 
explanation  as  in  part,  at  least,  correct,  the  fact  remains  that 
relatively  more  nitrogen  is  lost  from  the  bowel  on  vegetable  than  on 
Rnimal  food,  and  from  this,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  various  practical 
consequences  can  be  deduced. 

3.  The  Nutritive  Value  of  Vegetable  Foods. 

If  we  consider  the  chemical  constituents  of  vegetable  foods — the 
proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats— by  themselves,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  they  are  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  the  corresponding 
tobstances  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon  in  vegetable  proteid,  and  it  has 
been  suggested'  that  this  renders  it  inferior  in  nutritive  value  to 
proteids  of  animal  nature ;  but  of  this  no  satisfactory  proof  has  been 
advanced,  and  against  it  is  the  fact  that,  of  the  two,  it  is  vegetable 
proteid  which  yields  the  greater  amount  of  heat  on  combustion.  The 
experience  of  vegetarian  races  would  also  tend  to  negative  such  a 
view.  Not  only  so;  exact  experiments,  which  were  carried  out  by 
a  German  observer'  over  a  period  of  some  weeks,  have  shown  that 
if  ihe  proteid  contained  in  the  meat  and  milk  of  an  animal  diet  is 
replaced  by  a  similar  quantity  of  proteid  in  the  form  of  peas  and 
beans,  the  nitrogen  balance  of  the  body  suffers  no  impairment. 

As  regards  the  carbohydrates  nothing  need  be  said.  Starch  and 
mgar  are  of  necessity  derived  almost  entirely  from  vegetable  sources, 
and  their  high  nutritive  value  is  beyond  dispute. 

As  regards  fat  also,  the  daily  experience  of  the  Southern  European 
countries  is  conlirmed  by  scientific  experiments,  which  show  that 
vegetable  fals,  such  as  olive  oil  and  cocoa-butter,  are  as  valuable  as 
means  of  nourishment  as  the  fats  of  meat  or  milk.^ 

But  we  must  by  no  means  suppose,  merely  because  the  chemical 
constituents  of  vegetable  food  are  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  the 
corresponding  constituents  of  animal  food,  that  therefore  vegetable 
fcod  as  a  whole  can  replace  meat,  and  vice  versd.  The  form  in  which 
the  nutritive  ingredients  are  presented  to  the  digestive  organs 
materially  affects  their  utility  as  foods.  A  glass  of  whisky  is 
ciiemically  the  same  whether  it  be  taken  'neat'  or  diluted  with  a 
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>  Chittenden,  Midual  Ntaa,  PhiladelphJR, 

*  Rutgers,  Znt.j.  B'i'log.,  Bd,  14.  p.  J51. 

•  See  references  in  footnoie,  p   169. 
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tnmblerfal  of  water,  but  the  effects  on  the  body  are  radicaUy 
different. 

The  question,  therefore,  presents  itself :  Is  it  better  to  obtain  the 
nutritive  constituents  of  our  food  in  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  form  ? 
and  an  attempt  to  reply  to  this  question  raises  the  whole  problem  of 
▼egetarianism.  With  that  problem  we  must  now  concern  oorsdves 
for  a  short  space.* 

The  'vegetarians,*  using  the  term  in  its  generally  accepted,  though 
somewhat  inaccurate,  sense,  are,  as  is  well  known,  persons  who  seek 
to  abolish  the  use  of  flesh  as  an  article  of  human  diet  This  doctrine 
may  be  defended  on  three  groimds  :^ 

1.  Physiological :  That  the  practice  of  vegetarianism  is  conducive 
to  a  healthier  and  longer  life,  and  to  a  better  moral  temperament 
than  the  use  of  a  mixed  diet 

2.  Economical :  That  it  is  less  costly  both  to  the  State  and  to  the 
individual. 

3.  Moral :  That  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  is  unjustifiable 
on  groimds  of  humanity. 

It  is  obvious  that  each  of  these  arguments  will  appeal  with 
different  force  to  different  minds,  but  it  is  only  with  the  first  two 
that  we  can  deal  at  any  length  hera 

As  regards  the  physiological  azgnment,  it  may  be  pointed  out — 
what  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of — that  the  vegetarian  question  is  really 
a  question  of  proteid,  and  of  that  alone.  The  carbohydrates  of  the 
diet  must  almost  perforce  be  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
for  there  alone  are  they  to  be  found  in  any  quantity,  and  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  fat  of  the  diet  may  be  obtained 
with  equal  physiological  advantage  from  either  an  animal  or  a 
vegetable  source. 

But  as  regards  proteids  it  is  different.  Granted  that  a  given 
quantity  of  pure  vegetable  proteid  is  fully  equal  in  nutritive  value 
to  a  similar  quantity  of  the  proteid  of  flesh,  we  are  still  unable  to 
extract  the  vegetable  proteid  in  a  state  of  purity  and  eat  it  by  itself, 
but  must  take  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  Nature. 
The  real  question,  therefore,  is :  Shall  we  eat  oiu:  proteid  in  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable  form  ?  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  vegetable  foods  are  relatively  much  poorer 
in   proteid  than  animal  foods  are.      Contrast  typical  examples  of 

1  For  a  full  scientific  discussion  of  vegetarianism  see  Ferdinand  Hueppe,  *Der 
Moderne  Vegetarianismus '  (Berlin,  1900),  and  Albert  Alba,  '  Die  Vegetariscbe 
Diat '  (Leipzig,  1902). 

2  F.  W.  Newman,  '  Essays  on  Diet,'  p.  64. 


both  kingdoms  after  the  removal  of  water,  for  that  is  the  only  fair 
of  comparison,  and  one  arrives  at  the  following  results : 
. .     813  pans  of  proteid. 


o  pans  of  dried  lean  beef  c( 

,.       fat  beef  contain 
„       „       pea  lloui     ., 
„        „      wheat 


Tfae  comparison  shows  thai  even  the  fattest  meat  is  far  richer  in 
proteid  than  the  most  nitrogenous  forms  of  vegetable  food. 

Not  only  so :  what  proteid  is  present  in  vegetable  food  has  its 
Talne  still  further  lowered  in  many  cases  by  the  defective  nature  of 
its  absorption  in  the  body.     The  truth  of  this  has  been  already 

ifficiemly  demonstrated. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  all  this  that  vegetable  food,  unless  eaten 
in  large  quantities,  will  not  yield  a  sufficiency  of  proteid  to  the  body, 
impwrtant  question  atises,  therefore :  How  much  proteid  does 
>  healthy  man  require  in  bis  food  daily  ?  This  question  has  been 
discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the 
leader  that  the  amount  of  proteid  which  is  required  daily  by  a  healthy 
man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  bodily  work  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  something  from  100  to  130  grammes.'  And  what  are 
the  consequences  of  living  upon  a  diet  which  contains  less  proteid 
than  this  ?  To  this  question,  as  we  have  also  seen  {p.  23),  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  an  altogether  satisfactory  reply.  In  the  first  place  it 
innst  be  admitted  that  such  a  large  amount  of  proteid  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  making  good  the  mere  daily  waste  of  proteid  in  the 
body.  Very  much  less  will  suffice  for  tkdt,  and  carefully -con  ducted 
experiments  have  shown  that  no  impairment  of  tlie  stock  of  proteid 
fai  the  body  is  incurred  even  if  the  amount  in  the  food  be  cut  down 
Id  as  low  a  level  as  75  grammes  daily.  Even  if  it  be  objected  to 
Btich  experiments  that  this  minimum  consuraplion  of  proteid  has 
only  been  maintained  for  very  limited  periods,  yet  I  think  one  may 
reply  with  truth  that  the  minimum  reached  is  not  much  below  that 
Vhicb  forms  the  average  daily  consumption  per  individual  in  a  large 
nnmber  of  healthy  races,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Japanese.*     The 

t  i»  not  improhablo  (hat  the  minimum  amount  of  proteid  on  which  life  can 

ta  bcmltllUy  maintained  varies  in  differeui  individuals,  and  thai,  ttierefore,  the 

BDnUoci.  HOM'  much  proteid  is  required  daily?   admiw  of  no  cileKorical  reply. 

iWtiBps  the  closest  approiimation  to  a  solution  of  tbe  probleiu  mhicJIl  the  present 

[e  fjf  scientific  knowledac  admits  of  is  compti^d  in  tbe  statement  that  of  the 

k]  Bniaunl  of  eaetsLy  wtuch  the  diet  contains  something  betueen  10  and  Ij  per 

It.  ^lould  be  suppbed  iti  tbe  (bnn  of  proteid.     Should  [he  view  of  Cbiuenoen 

iMly  lelernd   to  (p,     14)  be  eMahtiahed,  tiowever,  the  whole  question  of 

Tmnarianigm  will  require  reconsideration. 

'  I  may  be  fairly  objected  to  this  statement  that  the  average  individual  in  snch 
is  0/  much  smaller  t>ody-weight  than  the  ordinary  European. 
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reply  of  scientific  experiment,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  problem  onder  consideration,  would  be  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
possible  to  maintain  a  healthy  life  upon  such  a  daily  amotmt  of 
proteid  as  is  contained  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  vegetable  food, 
and  the  accumulated  experience  of  vegetarian  races  fully  bears 
this  out. 

This,  however,  does  not  dispose  of  the  question.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  dasrees  of  health.  While  one  freely  admits  that  health  and 
a  large  measure  of  muscular  strength  may  be  maintained  upon  a 
minimum  daily  supply  of  proteid,  yet  I  think  that  a  dispassionate 
survey  of  mankind  will  show  that  races  which  adopt  such  a  diet  are 
lacking  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  one  can  only  describe  as 
energy.  Now,  energy  is  not  to  be  confused  with  muscular  strength. 
A  grass-fed  cart-horse  is  strong;  a  corn-fed  himter  is  energetic. 
Energy  is  a  property  of  the  nervous  system ;  strength,  of  the  muscles. 
Muscles  give  us  the  power  to  do  work ;  the  nervous  system  gives  us 
the  initiative  to  start  it.  Muscles  do  their  work  upon  carbohydrates, 
which  are  the  characteristic  nutritive  constituent  of  vegetable  fixxls ; 
the  brain  appears  to  require  nitrogen,  which  can  only  be  obtained  in 
a  concentrated  form  from  animal  sources.  If  proteid  food,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  a  nervous  food,  a  diet  rich  in  it  will  make  for  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  bodily  energy,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  more  energetic  races  of  the  world  have  been  meat-eaters. 

The  Scottish  peasants  are  often  adduced  as  an  example  of  a  high 
degree  of  energy  and  intellectual  capacity  produced  from  a  vegetable 
diet.  But  this  is  the  very  exception  which  proves  the  rule,  for  the 
Scottish  peasant  of  the  last  generation  was  not  only  fed  on  a  highly 
nitrogenous  form  of  vegetable  food — oatmeal — but  the  proteid  of  this 
was  still  further  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  milk,  of  which 
2  to  3  Scots  pints  (each  equal  to  3^  imperial  pints)  used  to  be  allowed 
to  each  family  daily  in  the  form  of  wages. 

The  difference,  in  fact,  between  an  animal  fed  on  a  highly  nitro- 
genous diet  and  one  supplied  with  little  nitrogen  is  the  difference 
between  a  steam-engine  at  half-pressure  and  one  which  is  producing 
its  full  horse-power.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  tiger  pacing  its 
cage  and  a  cow  lying  upon  the  grass ;  both  are  healthy,  but  the  t3rpe 
or  degree  of  health  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases. 

*  The  hunted  deer,'  says  Haughton,  *  will  outrun  the  leopard  in  a 
fair  and  open  chase,  because  the  work  supplied  to  its  muscles  by  the 
vegetable  food  is  capable  of  being  given  out  continuously  for  a  long 
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Jeriod  of  rime ;  but  in  a  sudden  rush  at  a  near  distance,  the  iec 
fc-ill  infallibly  overtake  the  deer,  because  its  flesh  food  stores  up  in 
the  blood  a  rcsen-e  of  force  capable  of  being  given  out  instanlane- 
isly  in  the  form  of  exceedingly  rapid  muscular  action.' 
Not  only,  I  think,  does  a  diet  rich  in  proteid  make  for  physical 
I  and  mental  energy  :  it  seems  to  increase  also  one's  power  of  reBiBtin^ 
liseftM  (see  also  p.  i8o). 
An  abundant  supply  of  proteid  seems  to  be  necessary  if  the  blood 
'   and  muscles  are  to  be  kept   in  good  condition,  and  by  promoting 
)xidation    it  increases   vigour    and  diminishes   the  tendency  to  an 
undue  accumulation  of  fat.     The  nervous  system,  too,  seems  to 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  proteid  if  those  mysterious  influences 
which    emanate    from    the    brain    and    spinal    marrow   are    to   be 
maintained  with  sufficient  potency  to  enable  the  tissues  to  ward  ofT 
the  inroads  of  disease. 

To  growing  children  a  deficiency  of  proteid  in  the  diet  is  specially 
disastrous,  for  the  lack  of  building  material  which  it  entails  may 
result  in  impaired  growth  and  development,  the  consequences  of 
which  may  last  throughout  life, 

For  the  same  reason  persons  who  habitually  live  on  a  minimum 
of  proteid  are  apt  to  convalesce  but  slowly  after  an  acute  illness,  for 
once  their  tissues  are  broken  down,  they  have  no  ready  surplus  of 
building  material  out  of  which  to  repair  them. 

Everyone  knows  the  feeling  of  well-being  which  follows  a  meal 
containing  meat.  That  this  is  due  to  the  proteid  b  meat,  and  not  to 
its  extractives,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  addition  of  the 
extractives  of  meat  to  foods,  such  as  bread,  is  unable  to  produce 
this  feeling,  yet  such  vegetable  substances  as  oatmeal,  which  are 
rich  in  proteid,  are  capable  of  exciting  it  in  a  considerable  degree. 
A  full  meal  of  nitrogenous  food  is  an  actual  stimulant  to  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  is  of  value  even  if  it  only  comes  at  long  intervals, 
for  its  good  effects  would  appear  to  be  not  altogether  of  a  transient 
nature.  This  stimulation  of  the  tissues  must  also  make  for  resisting 
power. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  all  this,  and  the  consumption  of 
an  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  is  not  free  from  dangers  (see  p.  53). 
At  the  present  lime  there  is  no  great  likelihood  that  the  English- 
Speaking  races,  at  least,  will  sufl'er  from  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in 
their  food.  The  danger,  indeed,  is  all  the  other  way,  in  the  direction 
of  a  too  liberal  consumption  of  meat.  It  is  for  insisting  upon  the 
disadvantages  of  such  a  course,  and  on  the  feasibihty  of  living  upon 
a  diet  from  which  meat  is  altogether  excluded,  that  we  in   this 
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coiutry  owe  even  the  extremest  vegetarians  a  con^derable  debt  of 
gratitude ;  and  if  the  above  objections  to  living  upon  a  minimum  of 
proteid  can  be  shown  to  be  groimdless,  as  the  experiments  of  Giit- 
tenden  have  abready  done  something  to  prove,  then  the  objections  to 
a  purely  vegetarian  diet  largely  disappear  also. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  consumption  of  only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  purely  vegetable  food  is  apt  to  mean  a  lack  of  proteid  in  the  diet, 
with  all  its  attendant  risks,  we  have  next  to  ask.  How  may  this 
deficiency  be  supplemented  ?  The  reply  is  that  this  may  be  effected 
in  one  of  three  ways  : 

1.  The  mixed  feeder  solves  the  problem  by  adding  to  a  consider- 
able basis  of  vegetable  material  a  moderate  amount  of  food  obtained 
from  animal  sources.  Meat  and  fish  are  concentrated  forms  of 
proteid  food,  and  by  their  use  he  is  able  to  supplement  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  rest  of  his  diet 

What  the  ideal  proportion  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
constitaents  of  a  mixed  diet  should  be  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say. 
Voit  considers  that  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  proteid  required  daily 
should  be  taken  in  an  animal  form.  This  would  be  represented  in 
an  ordinary  diet  by  7  ounces  of  meat  (two  moderate-sized  platefiils). 
If  the  proportion  of  animal  proteid  is  habitually  three-fourths  of  the 
total,  it  is  considered  by  many  that  there  is  a  danger  of  producing 
disease,  especially  gout. 

Actual  observation  of  eighty-seven  dietaries  in  the  United  States 
showed  that,  of  the  total  food  consumed,  45  per  cent,  was  in  an 
animal,  and  55  per  cent,  in  a  vegetable,  form.  The  former  proportion 
is  probably  too  high,  and  in  all  likelihood  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
if  we  reckon  that  an  ordinary  diet  should  contain  one  part  of  raw 
animal  food  to  every  three  parts  of  uncooked  vegetable  material. 
This  relation  is  pretty  nearly  observed  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
meat  and  bread  in  an  ordinary  sandwich.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  exact  proportions  must  vary  somewhat  with  the  form  in 
which  the  vegetable  food  is  taken. 

2,  There  is  a  special  class  of  *  vegetarians '  who  supplement  the 
proteid  of  their  diet  from  two  animal  sources  only — eggs  and  milk.^ 
That  these  are  both  well  adapted  to  supply  proteid  we  have  already 
seen,  but  their  superiority  to  meat  and  fish  is  not  so  evident.  A  diet 
of  this  sort  has  been  investigated  by  Cramer.*     It  consisted  of  whole* 

^  This  is  sometimes  called  the  *  V.  E.  M.'  diet,  from  its  consisting  of  vegetableik 
eggs  and  milk.  The  term  was  first  introduced  by  the  late  Professor  Jarrett,  of 
Cambridge  (see  Newman's  '  Essays  on  Diet '). 

*  Zcit.  /.  Physiolog.  Chemie,  vi.  346,  1882. 
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than  a  diet  into  which  meat  enters  in  any  large  amount.^  The  great 
development  in  the  manufacture  of  casein  products  in  recent  times 
has  made  the  adoption  of  such  a  diet  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
(see  also  p.  510). 

3.  To  the  consistent  Tegetarian  the  only  available  method  of 
increasing  the  proportion  of  proteid  in  his  diet  is  by  increasing  the 
total  amount  of  food  consumed,  and  especially  by  having  large 
recourse  to  those  vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  pulses,  which 
are  specially  rich  in  nitrogen. 

Let  us  suppose  that  dry  lentils  are  selected  as  the  proteid-carrier. 
It  would  take  450  grammes  of  these  to  supply  the  total  proteid 
required  daily,  and  this  quantity  must  be  further  increased  to 
500  grammes  in  order  to  allow  for  the  loss  of  10  per  cent,  of  proteid 
from  defective  absorption,  and  when  cooked  into  a  thick  porridge 
the  total  weight  of  the  mass  would  be  2,000  grammes.  Now, 
this  is  a  very  formidable  figure  when  one  remembers  that  only 
600  grammes  of  cooked  meat  would  be  required  to  supply  the  same 
amount  of  proteid. 

In  the  preceding  diagram  (Fig.  12)  the  bulk  and  weight  of  di£Ferent 
forms  of  cooked  animal  and  vegetable  food  required  to  yield  the  same 
amount  of  proteid  are  contrasted,  and  it  conclusively  demonstrates 
the  superiority  of  eggs  and  meat  as  compact  sources  of  nitrogen  even 
over  milk,  and  still  more  over  such  vegetable  foods  as  bread  and  peas. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  justified  even  on  a  priori  grounds, 
that,  if  one  attempts  to  obtain  a  due  supply  of  proteid  in  a  purely 
vegetable  form,  he  must  be  prepared  to  consume  a  rather  bulky 
diet.  Actual  observation  confirms  this.  Even  the  above-mentioned 
•  vegetarian  *  consumed  about  2,960  grammes  (about  6J  pounds)  of 
cooked  food  daily.  If  he  had  replaced  the  eggs  and  milk  in  his  diet 
by  vegetable  foods,  the  total  quantity  would  have  risen  to  nearly 
3,500  grammes.  Seeing  that  the  total  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
stomach  is  only  about  1,200  grammes^  (2f  pounds),  this  means  that 
the  stomach  must  be  filled  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  thrice  in  the 
day.  And  yet  even  then  we  saw  that  only  74  grammes  of  proteid 
would  be  ingested. 

The  causes  of  this  inevitable  bnlkiness  of  a  purely  vegetable  diet 
have  already  been  dwelt  upon  and  have  been  shown  to  depend  on 
the  wateriness  of  vegetable  food,  especially  when  cooked,  and  on 
the  large  amount  of  indigestible  cellulose  which  it  contains,  to 

*  See  Haig's  •  Diet  and  Food,'  London,  1898. 

*  See  Hofman,  '  Die  Bedeutun^  von  Fleischnahmng,' 
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which  may  be  added  that  the  small  amount  of  proteid  present  is 
diluted,  as  it  were,  by  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  starch.  Hence, 
in  order  to  get  a  sufficiency  of  proteid  in  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  one 
is  obliged  to  consume  much  more  starch  than  is  really  required. 
The  physiological  effects  of  this  excessive  bulk  now  call  for  some 
:  coosideration. 

'  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  habitual  ingestion  of  a  bulky  diet  is 
that  the  Btomacli  and  bevels  become  somewhat  distended.  Examples 
of  this  are  found  in  the  disproportionate  abdominal  development  of 
cattle  and  other  berbivora,  and  in  the  so-called  '  potato-belly  '  of  the 
Irish  peasant.  This  distension  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  stomach  so  that  more  food  can  be  taken.  Indi-ed, 
until  this  increase  in  capacity  has  taken  place  there  is  difficulty 
in  consuming  a  sufficiency  of  purely  vegetable  food  to  meet  th« 
demands  of  the  body.  For  this  reason  the  adoplion  of  a  vegetable 
diet  is  useful  in  some  forms  of  obesity,  especially  when  complicated 
by  habitual  constipation.  The  treatment  involves  a  species  of  fraud 
upon  the  body,  the  distension  of  the  stomach  producing  a  feeling  of 
satiety  before  a  sufficiency  of  nutriment  has  really  been  taken  in. 
Unfortunately,  the  increase  in  capacity  of  the  abdominal  organs,  by 
rbicb  the  greater  bulk  of  a  vegetable  diet  is  compensated  for,  does 
not  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  an  increased  power  of  digestion  and 
absorption.  Observations  made  upon  vegetarians  of  several  years' 
standing  by  Voit'  and  by  Cramer*  showed  that  the  amount  of  food 
which  escaped  digestion  in  these  subjects  was  quite  as  great  as  one 
finds  it  to  be  in  tiiose  who  have  but  recently  adopted  that  form  of 
diet.  Indeed,  one  of  the  results  most  commonly  observed  to  follow 
the  habitual  use  of  purely  vegetable  food  is  an  enfeeblement  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  a  tendency  to  chronic  diarrhoea.  The  reason 
.fcr  this  is,  perhaps,  that  the  very  bulkiness  of  vegetable  food,  and 
lits  tendeucy  to  undergo  acid  fermentation,  causes  it  to  be  hurried 
'through  the  small  intestine  into  the  larger  bowel,  where  absorption 
is  much  less  active.  Thus,  one  finds  that  whereas  the  average 
■mount  of  material  evacuated  daily  from  the  large  bowel  on  an 
■ntmal  diet  amounts  to  120  grammes,  it  reaches  333  grammes  in 
itbe  case  of  a  purely  vegetable  feeder,^ 

The  very  necessity  for  the  manipulation  by  the  stomach  and 
bowels  of  such  a  large  mass  of  material  constitutes  another  of  the 
disadvantages  of  a  purely  vegetable  diet.     For  such  manipulation 

>  Voit,  Zeit.  f.  Biolo^. .  Bd.  15.  p.  231,  1889. 
•  Cramer.  Ze<l,  f.  Physiolcg.  Chimit.  vi.  346,  iSSj. 

>  Voit,  Ziit.  f.  Uiolog.,  Bd.  25,  p.  232,  iSSg, 
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involves  greater  muscular  effort  on  the  part  of  the  stomach  and 

intestinal  walls,  and  that  implies  a  large  expenditure  of  blood  and 

of  nervous  energy.    There  is  thus  less  of  these  left  for  other  purposes, 

and  especially  for  the  use  of  the  brain,  hence  the  feeling  of  lassitude 

always  experienced  after  a  heavy  meal.    This  prostitution  of  nervous 

energy,  from  higher  purposes  to  the  mere  manipulation  of  food  which 

vegetarianism  involves,  is  another  reason  for  regarding  that  mode  of 

life  as  a  retrogression  in  civilization.    The  more  concentrated  (within 

reasonable  limits)  we  can  manage  to  make  our  food,  the  more  easily 

is  it  appropriated  by  the  body,  and  the  greater  is  the  amoumt  of 

energy  which  we  have  to  spare  for  our  intellectual  and  other  needs. 

It  must  be  added,  lastly,  that   the  wateriness,  which  is  such  a 

pronounced  characteristic  of  vegetable  food,  is  itself  a  disadvantage. 

Observation  even  shows^  that  it  does  not,  as  is  often  maintained, 

diminish  the  amount  of  water  which  is  drunk.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  fluid  in  the  food  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  retained  in  the 

body,  rendering  its  fluids  more  dilute  and  its  tissues  more  watery. 

It   is  probable  that    this  accounts  for  the   'jspft'   condition  and 

flabbiness  of  those  who  habitually  consimie  large  quantities  of  the 

more  watery  forms  of  vegetable  food.     It  is  doubtless  also  an 

important  factor  in  producing  the  low  resisting  power  which  is 

characteristic  of  such  persons.    That  this  low  resistance  to  disease, 

to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made,  is  no  mere  bogey  of  the 

scientific  imagination  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  epidemics 

which  ftom  time  to  time  break  out  amongst  those  who  are  com- 

pulsorily  maintained  on  an  entirely  vegetable  diet. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  purely  vegetable  diet  affect  the  outdoor  labourer 
much  less  than  one  engaged  in  more  sedentary  pursuits.  The 
labourer  actually  requires  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrate  to  enable 
him  to  perform  his  muscular  work,  and  in  eating  large  quantities  of 
vegetable  food  for  this  purpose  he  is  almost  sure  to  get  as  much 
proteid  as  he  requires  also.  The  free  action  of  the  skin,  too,  which 
his  work  insures  carries  off  from  the  body  the  excess  of  water  which 
his  diet  contains,  whilst  his  active  work  in  the  open  air  induces  an 
appetite  for  large  meals. 

With  the  sedentary  worker,  however,  the  case  is  different.  He 
requires  much  less  carbohydrate  than  the  labourer,  while  his  demand 
for  proteid  still  remains  considerable ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
from  purely  vegetable  sources  a  sufficiency  of  the  latter  ingredient 

^  See  Meyer,  Z»it  /.  Biolog,,  Bd.  7,  p.  i,  1871,  and  Ratgers,  ibid.,  Bd.  2^ 
p.  351,  1888. 
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he  ine\-itably  overburdens  his  diet  with  an  excess  of  the  former, 
which  his  comparatively  feeble  digestion  is  unable  to  master,  while 
be  has  no  ready  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  water  which  it 
contains.  For  this  reason  the  sedentary  man  is  much  less  likely  to 
be  a  successful  example  of  vegetarianism  than  one  who  leads  a  more 
active  life.     General  experience,  1  think,  bears  this  out. 

4.  Relative  Econohv  op  Vegetable  Food. 

When  the  relative  cost  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  comes  to  be 
conadered,  the  advocate  of  vegetarianism  is  on  much  firmer  ground. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vegetable  food  ia  much  the  cheapest. 
This  is  shown  in  the  diagram  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
directed  (Plate  III-),  and  which  exhibits  the  number  of  Calories 
obtained  from  a  shilling's  worth  of  different  formsof  food.  One  sees 
that  a  given  sum  yields  a  far  larger  amount  of  fuel  for  the  body  when 
spent  on  bread,  peas,  or  potatoes,  that  when  invested  in  eggs,  fish,  or 
beef,  or  even  in  such  comparatively  cheap  animal  foods  as  cheeso 
and  milk. 

This  superiority  of  vegetable  food  applies  not  merely  to  the  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats,  which  are  its  fuel  constituents,  but  to  proteids  as 
well.  The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  I  pound  of  proteid 
when  purchased  in  different  forms  : 


I  pound  proteid  in  peas  costs     . . 
B  ..  beef  ,. 


4 


On  an  average,  therefore,  one  will  get  about  four  times  as  much 
vegetable  as  animal  proteid  for  a  given  sum. 

A  consideration  of  the  respective  methods  by  which  plants  and 
animals  derive  the  raw  material  for  building  up  their  tissues  will 
prove  that  the  former  must  necessarily  be  cheaper  sources  of  food- 
supply  than  the  latter. 

The  atmosphere  and  the  soil  are  the  primary  sources  of  all  food. 
The  former  contains  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  along 
with  water  vapour.  The  latter  contains  water  and  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrates.  Now,  animals  are  unable  to  make  use  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  in  these  simple  forms,  but  plants  can.  The  plant, 
aided  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  by  water,  builds  up  the 
carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  into  carbohydrates.  These  ara 
eaten  by  animals,  and  broken  up  by  them  into  catbooic  acid  gas  and 
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water,  and  returned  through  the  lungs  in  that  form  to  the  atmosphere 
once  again  (see  Fig.  13).  The  plant  also  lays  hold  of  the  nitrates  in 
the  soil|  and  works  up  the  nitrogen  which  they  contain  along  with  soma 


ffXPlRED 
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Flo.  13. — Carbon  Food  Cyclb. 

of  the  carbon  derived  from  the  atmosphere  into  complex  v^etable 
proteids  (Fig.  14).    These  also  are  consumed  by  animals,  and  after 
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Fig.  14. — NiTROGBN  Food  Cyclb. 


a  brief  life  as  the  proteids  of  muscle  and  other  tissues,  are  eliminated 
through  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  urea.  By  the  action  of  bacteria, 
the  urea  is  further  broken  up  into  compounds  of  ammonia,  and  these 
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their  turn  are  taken  in  hand  by  another  set  of  bacteria,  and  tho 
nitrogen  which  they  contain  converted  into  nitrates  once  more. 

Not  all  of  the  nitrogen,  however,  is  so  fortunate.     Part  of  it  ia 

ijffiplit  off.  and  goes  to  join  the  immense  mass  of  free  nitrogen  contained 

Id  the  atmosphere.     There  is,  then,  a  certain  loss  of  nitrates  from  the 

toil  when  the  latter  produces  vegetables  which  are  used  for  animal 

bod.     The  loss  would  be  greater   than  it  actually  is  were  it  not 

br  the  existence  of  another  kind  of  bacteria,  whose  acquaintance 

Icientigc  men  have  but  recently  made.     These  establish  themselves 

Upon  the  roots  of  certain  plants,  especially  the  pulses,  and  perform 

kindly  office  of  laying  hold  of  some  of  the  free  nitrogen  in  the  air 

fettering  it  in  the  form  of  nitrates,     Thus  they  enrich  the  soil 

feed  the  plant  on  whose  roots  they  live.    In  this  way  the  nitrogen 

bod-cycle  of  the  world  is  completed.' 

It  is  owing  to  this  constant  loss  on  the  part  of  the  soil  that  farmers 

e  in  the  habit  of  using  nitrates  as  a  manure  for  fields  from  which 

iavy  crops  of  cereals  are  continually  being  taken.     In  an  address 

by  Professor  Crookes  before  the  British  Association  a  few  years  ago 

|k  pointed  out  that  the  available  supply  of  nitrates  is  running  short, 

id   predicted   that   dire  results  would   follow  upon  its  complete 

ibaustion. 

One  may  now  naturally  ask  :  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  science 
to  step  in,  and  itself  work  up  the  primitive  forms  of  food  into  those 
gomplex  forms  which  animals  require,  without  the  aid  of  plants? 
the  case  of  carbohydrates  this  has  already  been  achieved,  for 
[ar  can  be  built  up  out  of  its  elements  by  the  chemist  as  well  as 
^y  the  plant.  It  is  in  the  case  of  the  proteids,  however,  which  are 
:h  expensive  forms  of  food,  that  an  artificial  method  is  mast  to  be 
ksired.  But  even  with  respect  to  them  recent  research  is  stated  to 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  a  form  of  proteid  produced 
Irhich  is  identical  with  the  same  article  as  manufactured  by  Nature. 
Il  is  not  likely,  however,  that  these  chemical  processes  can  be  carried 
Dni  on  a  commercial  scale.  Certainly  not  for  a  very  long  time  to 
le.  .^nd  yet,  were  it  possible  to  fix  directly  the  free  nitrogen 
ich  is  waiting  in  unlimited  quantity  in  the  atmosphere,  the  problem 
Would  be  half-way  to  solution.  In  his  address  Professor  Crookes 
Indicated  a  method  which  gives  reason  to  hope  that  this  may  yet  bo 
trogen  of  the  air  be  converted  into  nitrates  in  the 
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same  way  as  by  the  action  of  root  bacteria.  Though  such  oompooiids 
are  of  no  direct  use  as  food  to  man,  yet  they  could  be  used  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  abundant  crops  of  grain.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
scientific  conquests,  accomplished  or  imminent,  those  who  do  not 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  foods  will  be  swallowed  in  the  form  of 
compressed  tablets  need  not  be  filled  with  despair.  It  by  no  means 
follows  because  an  artificial  product  is  identical  with  a  natural  one  in 
composition  that  therefore  it  can  replace  the  latter  as  food.  The 
analyst  may  pronounce  two  compounds  the  same,  but  the  living  body 
can  often  detect  subtle  differences  which  may  lead  it  to  make  use  ol 
the  one  and  reject  the  other.  That,  at  least,  has  been  the  experience 
with  such  scientific  preparations  as  *  artificial  milk.' 

The  differences  in  the  mode  of  feeding  of  animals  and  plants 
respectively,  which  have  been  above  described,  are  well  summed  op 
in  the  saying  of  an  eminent  French  physiologist,  that  in  the  main 
animals  are  analytical^  and  plants  are  synthetical^  feeders.  And  seeing 
that  this  is  the  case,  seeing  that  animals  must  have  complex  com- 
poimds  as  their  nutriment,  and  that  these  can  only  be  derived  either 
from  v^etables  or  from  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  it  follows  that 
the  former  must  be  a  much  cheaper  source  of  supply  than  the  latter. 
The  difference  is  exactly  the  same  as  between  dealing  with  a 
manufacturer  direct  and  through  the  medium  of  a  middle-man.  In 
converting  vegetable  compounds  into  flesh  an  animal  takes  toll  of 
them.  It  has  its  commission,  which  must  be  paid  by  the  individual 
who  consumes  the  flesh  and  by  the  community.  That  the  com- 
mission amounts  to  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  original  vegetable 
food  is  not  open  to  dispute.  '  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say/  writes 
one  author,  *  that  every  acre  well  cultivated  would  feed  seven  times 
as  many  men  by  its  crops  as  could  be  fed  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  who 
do  but  graze  on  its  spontaneous  grasses  ;'^  and  the  same  writer  asserts 
that  it  has  been  found  in  a  vast  pig  butchery  at  Cincinnati  that  the 
oatxneal  used  in  fattening  the  pigs  would  have  gone  nearly  four  times 
as  far  as  the  pork  produced  went  in  feeding  mankind.'  Another 
investigator  has  calculated  that  2J  acres  devoted  to  the  production 
of  mutton  will  support  one  man  a  year,  whilst  the  wheat  grown  on 
the  same  area  would  support  sixteen  men.*  Without  committing 
ourselves  to  the  literal  correctness  of  such  calculations,  we  may  yet 
believe  that  they  are  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  the 
economic  questions  which  they  suggest  are  of  far-reaching  national 

*  Newman,  'Essays  on  Diet.'  p.  4.  *  Ihid,,  p.  5. 

•  Hunter,  *  Dietetic  Reformer.' 
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fanpoitance.  But  however  this  may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
nation  as  a  whole,  individuals  in  civilized  countries  are  always  found 
to  be  willing,  when  they  are  able,  to  pay  for  animal  food  the  high 
price  demanded  for  it,  by  reason  of  the  imperious  necessity  of 
obt^ning  a  concentrated  form  of  nitrogenous  food.  From  the 
individual  point  of  view,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
■a  offset  to  (he  comparative  cheapness  of  vegetable  food  in  the  larger 
unount  of  cooking  which  such  a  diet  entails.  One  scientific  writer,' 
who  inquired  into  this  point  in  his  own  case,  found  that  a  mixed 
die!  cost  him  as.  7jd.  per  diem,  while  a  purely  vegetable  diet  cost 
as.  3d.;  but  the  former  required  only  eighteen  and  a  half  hours' 
cooking  in  the  week,  the  latter  sixty-three  hours.  Assuming  that  the 
fciel  cost  ^d.  per  hour,  this  would  mean  that  the  cost  of  the  mixed 
diet,  plus  cooking,  was  19s.  i  Jd.  per  week,  as  compared  with  iSs.  4d. 
,1ot  the  vegetable  diet — a  difference  which  is  very  slight,  If  these 
'figures  be  at  all  correct,  it  is  not  true  to  say,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  abandonment  of  meat  is  equivalent  for  a  working  man  to 
B  rise  of  5s.  a  week  in  his  wages. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  the  main  points  in  the 
argument  which  has  been  pursued  in  this  chapter : 

1.  Vegetable  foods  are  rich  in  carbohydrates,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  comparatively  poor  in  proteid  and  fat.  They  are  also 
buUcy,  partly  from  their  richness  in  starch,  but  also  from  the  presence 
td  cellulose  and  a  large  amount  of  water.  Even  if  compact  in  their 
raw  state,  they  tend  to  take  up  much  water  and  to  become  bulky  on 
cooking. 

2.  Animal  foods  are  rich  in  proteid  and  fat,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  milk,  poor  in  carbohydrates.  They  are  compact  in  form  (again 
with  the  exception  of  milk),  and  tend  to  become  more  so  on  cooking, 

3.  Vegetable  foods  ate  less  digestible  in  the  stomach,  and  on  the 
whole  less  completely  absorbed  than  animal  foods,  partly  by  reason 
of  their  buSk,  partly  because  of  the  indigestible  coating  of  cellulose 

'Which  invests  iheir  nutritive  constituents, and  in  part  also  from  their 
tendency  to  undergo  fermentation  in  the  intestine,  with  the  produc- 

,tion  of  acids  which  hasten  on  peristalsis.  Their  proteid  constituents 
SufTer  more  from  defective  absorption  than  any  other  ingredient, 

4.  Both  from  chemical  composition  and  from  defective  absorption 
B  purely  vegetable  diet  is  apt  to  be  deficient  in  proteid,  and  the 
question  of  vegetarianism  becomes  a  question  of  whether  it  it 
advisable  to  live  upon  a  proteid-minimum  or  not. 

•  Rutgers,  Ztil./.  Bietog.,  Bd.  34,  p.  35: 
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5.  The  consistent  vegetarian  must  either  live  upon  a  diet  which  is 
relatively  poor  in  proteid  or  else  consume  an  excessive  bulk  of  food. 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  former  of  these  courses,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  tends  to  diminish  energy  and  the  power  of  resisting  disease ; 
the  latter  is  apt  to  lead  to  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

7.  Both  of  these  results  may  be  avoided  by  supplementing  the 
vegetable  part  of  the  diet  by  animal  substances  rich  in  proteid,  but 
two-thirds  of  the  total  proteid  can  safely  be  taken  in  the  vegetable 
form. 

8.  Either  meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk  or  cheese  may  be  used  as  the 
proteid-carrier,  but  for  healthy  persons  the  moderate  use  of  the  first 
two  has  certain  advantages.  For  the  gouty,  perhaps  milk  and  cheese 
are  more  to  be  recommended,  while  skim  or  butter  milk,  salt  fish, 
and  the  cheaper  kinds  of  cheese  are  umdoubtedly  the  most  economical. 

9.  Vegetable  foods  have  certainly  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper, 
both  as  sources  of  building  material  and  energy,  than  the  animal 
foods  are,  and  vegetarianism  may  therefore  be  recommended  on 
grounds  of  economy,  both  national  and  individual.  The  reasons  for 
the  inevitable  costliness  of  foods  of  animal  origin  have  been  pointed 
out ;  the  cost  of  cooking,  however,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
connection,  and  modifies  somewhat  the  above  considerations. 

10.  It  may  finally  be  added,  though  these  points  were  not  dwelt 
upon,  that  vegetable  foods  are  less  highly  flavoured  than  some 
animal  foods,  such  as  meat,  but  have  the  advantage  of  not  being 
liable  to  undergo  putrefaction,  and  of  rarely  producing  disease. 

The  therapeutic  uses  of  a  vegetable  diet  will  be  described  in  another 
chapter  (p.  533). 


Bsent  chapter  we  begin  the  study  of  the  vegetable  foods  in 
detail.  Id  classifying  these,  it  is  better  to  be  guided  by  practical 
convenience  rather  than  by  strict  botanical  considerations,  and  we 
may  accordingly  group  them  under  the  following  heads  : 

9""^.  The  cereals,  t.g.,  wheat,  oats,  n 

[*^*4rThe  pulses,  e.g.,  peas,  beans,  lentils. 

k3.  The  roots  and  tubers,  e.g.,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes. 
f.  Green  vegetables,  e.g.,  the  cabbage. 
^"5^  Fruits  and  nuts,  e.g.,  the  apple  and  walnut. 

6.  Fungi  and  alga?,  e.g.,  mushrooms  and  Irish  and  Iceland  moss. 
In  a  separate  chapter  we  shall  devote  some  special  attention  to 
e  different  forms  in  which  sugar  and  spices  enter  into  the  diet. 

The  Cereals. 
From  the  botanist's  point  of  view,  the  cereals  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  grasses.  The  only  part  of  them  made  use  of  as  human  food  is 
Ihc  fruit  or  seed.  In  all  grasses  there  is  laid  up  in  the  seed  a  stgjg; 
bouse  of  nomi^hnieat  for  the  young  plant  during  the  early  days  of 
its  career.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  effect  of  cultivation  is 
to  encourage  the  '  foresight '  of  the  parent  plant  in  providing  for  its 
young,  so  that  in  the  cultivated  grasses  {i.e.,  the  cereals)  this  store- 
house becomes  very  considerable,  and  by  robbing  the  young  plant  of 
it  we  tap  an  abundant  source  of  food-supply.  In  all  of  them  the 
different  nutritive  ingredients — proteids,  carbohydrates,  fat,  and 
jaineral  matter — are  represented,  along  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
i-hich,  however,  in  the  ripe  state  does  not  amount  to  more 
to  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  grain. 
The  proteids  vary  considerably  in  kind  in  the  difTerent  cereals, 
their  nutritive  value  is  probably  about  equal.     They  average. 
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like  the  water,  about  lo  to  12  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  proteids, 
small  quantities  of  other  nitrogenous  substances  («.^.,  amides)  are 
present,  the  amount  of  which  varies  in  different  cereals.  They  are 
always  more  abundant  in  the  growing  plant  than  in  the  mature 
condition. 

The  chief  carbohydrate  present  is  starch.  This  makes  up  from 
65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  grain.  Small  quantities  of  sugar  are 
also  met  with,  but  cellulose  is  not  abimdant  except  in  the  outer 
protective  covering.  This  fact  is  of  considerable  advantage  as  fiff 
as  the  digestibility  of  the  cereals  is  concerned. 

The  proportion  of  &t, varies  very  notably  in  different  members  of 
the  group.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  tends  to  be  most 
abundant  in  thos^  ^^lfiSi^^  which  grow  in  northerly  latitudes,  i^.^ 
^ts,  whereas  in  the  cereals  of  tropical  growth,  e.g.^j^^se^it  is  almost 
absent.  In  this  the  cereals  seem  to  follow  a  general  law,  for  just  as 
the  young  whale  is  provided  by  Nature  with  a  milk  specially  rich  in 
fat,  so  the  young  cereal  which  has  to  grow  up  in  a  cold  atmosphere 
is  supplied  with  an  abundant  store  of  oil. 

The  mineral  matter  amounts  to  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  grain, 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid  being  most  abundantly  represented,  while 
the  organic  salts  are  almost  absent.  In  this  respect  the  cereals 
resemble  the  animal  rather  than  the  vegetable  foods. 

Summing  up  this  rapid  review,  the  general  composition  of  tli0 
cereals  may  be  said  to  be  something  as  follows : 

Water  10   to  z  2  per  cent 

Proteids        zo    „  Z2        „ 

Carbohydrates        ^5    •*  75        •• 

Fat i  ..    8        „ 

Mineral  matter a        m 


COMPOSITION  OF  CEREALS.* 


•  • 


• . 


Wheat 
Oats 

„     (hulled) 
Barley         .•         ••         •. 

Rye 

Maize  ..         .. 

Rice      (in      the     husk  = 

'  paddy ')  . .         . . 

Rice  (husk  removed) 

,.     (polished)      ..         .. 

Millet  

Buckwheat . .         .  •         • . 


Water. 

Proteid. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

CellQ. 

lOM. 

120 

IIO 

17 

712 

2*2 

100 

109 

45 

591 

Z2-0 

69 

130 

81 

68-6 

1*3 

123 

lOI 

1-9 

695 

3-8 

IIO 

10-2 

23 

723 

2*1 

12-5 

97 

5*4 

689 

20 

10-5 

6-8 

z-6 

681 

9*0 

120 

72 

20 

768 

zo 

124 

6-9 

04 

79*4 

04 

12-3 

104 

3*9 

68-3 

29 

130 

10-2 

22 

613 

III 

Mineral 
Matter. 

x-9 

35 

21 

2*4 
2*1 

x'5 

40 

Z'O 

05 

2*2 
2*2 


*  The  table  represents  the  composition  of  the  cereals  in  their  crude  form  ^   The 
figures  are  compiled  ^m  a  vast  number  of  analyses,  the  data  contained  in  the 


The  exact  proportion  of  these  constituents  contained  in  each 
cereal  is  represented  in  the  tables,  and  in  order  of  their  relative 
richness  in  each  the  members  of  the  group  may  be  arranged  thus: 


Ptwnd. 

F... 

Min^l  M...«. 

OlU. 

Oats. 

Rice, 

Barley. 

\VbtM. 

Maiie. 

Rye. 

Millet, 

MUl«t. 

Millet. 

Wheat. 

Buckwheat. 

Bnck»heat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Birl-y. 

Rye. 

Millet. 

Wheat, 

Maize. 
Rice- 

Rice. 

Oats. 

The  great  pieponderauca  at  caxbohydrates  in  all  cereals  indit^tea 
that  they  shcmld  not  be  eaten  alone,  but  along  with  other  fooda 
richer  in  Jat^gjiyimileiiJ.'This  we  have  instinctively  learned  to  do, 
«iicl  accordingly  we  make  puddings  with  eggs  and  milk,  and  eat 
bre9d_2dUl- cheese  or  spread~it  with  butter.  All  cereals  are  rather 
deficient  in  building  material,  except,  perhaps,  oats,  and  none  of 
them  can  be  regarded  as  an  important  source  of  ^t.  As  a  group 
they  are  extremely  well  absorbed,  ranking  in  that  respect  next  to, 

ttpon  on  the  composition  of  the  cereals  exhibited  at  the  Columbiaa  ExpositiOD 
bauig  freely  used  ^IJmty]  Siai.es  Bulletia  4sJ,  The  proleid  has  been  calcnlaled 
fcom  the  nitrogen,  using  tTe  factor  57  for  alTexcept  barley,  maiza  uid  buckwlieat, 
"  ~  '     •  Ibe  tutor  6  was  employed. 
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and  in  some  cases  even  abovf,  the  animal  foods,  and  this  fact,  com- 
bined with  their  compactness  and  richness  in  nutrients,  places  them 
in  the  front  rank  of  human  foods. 


Wheat. 

In  thia  country  wheat  is  by  &r  the  most  important  of  cered 
foods.  We  are  said  to  consume  6  bushels  of  tt  per  head  of  tha 
population  every  year.  A  food  which  is  so  largely  used  merits  a 
detailed  study. 

If  a  gnin  irf  wheat  be  cut  into  thm  skces  and  exanuned  under  a 
microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  the  following  parts  (Fig.  15) 

I.  The  germ,  or  embryo.  This  is 
simply  the  young  plant.  It  repre 
sents  about  i^  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
grain. 

3.  The  kernel,  or  endospeim  This 
consists  of  two  large  masses  of  nutn 
tive  material  for  the  use  of  the  em 
bryo.  It  makes  up  85  per  cent  of 
the  grain. 

3.  The  hna — an  outer  envelope 
mainly  composed  of  cellulose  im 
pregnated  with  mineral  matter,  and 
designed  as  a  protective  covering  to 
the  grain,  of  which  it  makes  up  about 
13 J  per  cent. 

The  chemical  eonipositlou  of  the 
whole  grain  and  of  its  three  com- 
ponents is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  constructed  chiefly  from  ana- 
lyses by  Professor  Church.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  germ  is 
characterized  by  its  richness  in  proteid  and  frit,  the  endosperm  by 
an  abundance  of  starch,  and  tbe  bran  by  a  preponderance  of  mineral 
matter  and  cellulose.  It  should  be  added  that  the  germ  is  further 
peculisu-  in  that  both Jts  proteid  and  its  carbohydrates  arc  chiefly 
present  in  a  soluble  form. 


'LoNciTuiinfAi; 

[    A    Gkaik    t»  Wout 

{Low  POWBR  V«W). 


STRUCTURE  OF  A    WHEAT-GRAIN  igi 

Composition  of  the  different  parts  of  a  wheat  grain.' 


1 

b™. 

E  d 

Ctrra 

Wh-kG^b. 

1 

p««m.). 

(Bi  t*r  c«,t.). 

{.■jpcrco^..). 

p.,'"«.). 

■  water         

■Vitragenoni  matter 

lG-4 

■Starcb  and  luew 

436 

ji-a- 

690 

60 

07 

37 

17 

If  the  section  of  wheat  be  more  highly  magnified,  the  structure 
of  its  various  compoaents  can  be  made  out  in  greater  detail.     Oae  .        ^i 


<'fi'-'^% 


f/  Ui'jAj'-A 


^LJm/- 


Eiarcb  grains  ;  t,  particles  of  glutea. 

I  then  see  (Fig.  t6)  that  the  endosperm  consists  of  a  delicate 
tncycomb  of  cellulose,  the  cavities  of  which  are  crammed  full  of 
tarch  grains,  the  iulerstices  being  filled  up  by  smaller  particles 
consisting  of  a  proteid  or  mixture  of  proteids  called  gluten.     The 

'  The  first  three  ooalfses  are  by  Professor  Church. 

•  The  germ  contains  6-44  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  of  which  o  80  gramme  is  in  the 
iorm  of  amides  (Fraskfun.  Landmrth.  versuiks  Stdt.,  1896,  xlvii.  449). 
'  Moat  of  (his  is  in  a  soluble  form. 


■      ■  Moat  c 


«\ 


*•  / 
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gluten  granules  are  most  abundant  in  the  outer  za 


The  relative  proportions  of  starch  and  gluten  differ  in  different 
kinds  of  wheat.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  thoso 
grains  which  look  ^^jAtri'"*^hir^"^i  ^"^  ^ftPY  ^"  s^^tion.  are  rich 
in  gluten  and  poor  in  starch ;  while  for  the  grains  which  are  soft, 
opaque,  and  floury  on  section,  the  reverse  holds  good. 

The  bran  is  found  to  consist  of  three  distinct  layers : 

1.  An  outer  layer  consisting  entirely  of  fibres  of  cellulose  impr^« 
nated  with  mineral  matter.  This  is  the  layer  which  is  removed  in 
the  decortication  of  wheat. 

2.  A  middle  layer  consisting  chiefly  of  small  cells  fiill  of  pigmenti 
which  give  to  the  bran  its  brown  colour.  This  layer  is  much  poorer 
in  cellulose  than  the  first. 

3.  An  inner  layer  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  large  cells  fiill  of 
a  granular  matter,  which  is  a  proteid  termed  aUurone.  This  layer  is 
sometimes  also  called  the  '  cerealin '  layer.  It  contains  least  cella* 
lose  of  all. 

The  germ  consists  of  a  mass  of  small  cells  rich  in  proteid  and  fatf 
but  its  more  minute  structure  does  not  concern  us  just  now. 

The  wheat  grain  may  be  used  as  a  food  in  its  entirety.  Soaked 
in  water  till  it  swelled  up  and  burst,  and  then  boiled  in  milk,  with 
the  addition  of  sugar  and  other  ingredients,  it  formed  the  old  and 
very  nourishing  dish  called  firomenty,  which  is  now,  however,  but 
seldom  seen  on  the  table. 

Far'  more  commonly  it  is  reduced  before  eating  to  a  state  of  meal 
or  flour  by  the  process  of  grinding  or  milling.  Now,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  matter,  owing  to  its  toughness,  to  reduce  the  bran  of 
wheat  to^_ powder  by  grinding.  It  can  be  done,  but  the  trouble 
and  expense  entailed  are  so  great  that  one  of  the  miller's  first  objects 
is  to  remove  it  altogether.  In  the  old  method  of  stone  yrindin^  the 
bran  was  removed,  but  the  e^erm  was  left,  the  meal  or  flour  con- 

•  *  sisting  of  the  products  of  the  germ  and  endosperm  together.     In  the 

,  f  ■  elaborate  processes  of  modem  \q\1^i;  pilling,  however,  the  perpi  also. 

\^        is  remoy_edj  .but  for  a  different  reason  from  the  bran.     It  is  found 

that  the  oil  which  is  contained  so  abundantly  in  the  germ  is  apt  to 

-     become  rancid,  so  spoiling  the  flour,  while  thd  soluble  proteids  which 

,    are  present  m  that  part  of  the  grain  are  apt  to  act  upon  the  starch 

/of  the  flour,  converting  part  of  it  into  soluble  lorms  (dextijn  and 

*  sue:ar),  which  darken  in  colour  in  the  oven  and  detract  from  the 
appearance  of  the  bread.  So  the  germ  is  got  rid  of  also,  its  removal 
being  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  its  toughness  causes  it  to  become 


f  oat  ID  the  process  of  milling,  while  the  more  rirlHlj;.  witiT 
sperm  is  reduced  to  a  finejwwder,  which  can  be  separate  d'oy.flffttng. 

Hence  it  comes  aboufthat  m  the  process  of  milHng,  to  which  the 
whole  grain  is  subjected,  its  different  parts  are  broken  op,  various 
Bnlt^odoets  being  produced.  The  outer  coat  yields  '  bran,'  '  fine 
pollards,"  '  sharps '  and  '  middlings,'  which  represent  ditferetrt 
fragments  of  it  from  without  inwards,  the  germ  is  removed  as 
•offal,'  while  the  '  flour  '  is  derived  solely  from  the  endosperm. 

To  the  whole  of  the  fioiB  so  derived  the  term  '  straight-nm '  or 
•straight-grade '  is  applied,  and  the  yield  of  it  is  about  70  per  cent. 
of  the  weight  of  the  original  grain.  By  mechanical  processes  thTs 
can  be  fiutber  divided  into  a  small  quantity  of  patents,  and  a  large 
qoantity  of  '  bakers '  or  '  households.'  The  former  is  derived  from 
the  central  part  of  the  endosperm,  and  if  prepated  from  ordinary 
wheat  is  consequently  rather  poor  in  proteid,  but  very  rich  in  starch. 
Some  '  strong  "  wheals,  however,  ^.^,,  Hungarian,  yield  a  '  patents' 
wbich  is  still  rich  in  gluten ;  it  is  from  such  i^our  that  genuine 
Vienna  bread  is  made.  Owing  to  its  purity  of  colour,  '  patents  '  is 
osualty  reserved  for  the  preparation  of  fancy  breads  and  pastry. 

' BoDBeholds '  flour  is  further  subdivided  into(i)  second  patents,  or 
•  whites  ■ ;  (2)  first  households  ;  (3)  second  households,  or  '  seconds." 
The  first  of  these  is  derived  from  the  part  of  the  endosperm  nearest 
to  that  which  produces  *  patents  ';  the  last  emanates  from  the  outer 
layers,  just  under  the  bran ;  while  the  first  households  comes  from 
the  tntemaediate  part  of  the  endosperm.  Of  these  varieties, 
'  seconds  *  is  richest  in  proteid  (gluten),  '  whites '  in  starch. 

Ordinary  bread  is  usually  made  from  a  mixture  of  'whites'  and 
'households,'  derived,  most  commonly,  from  a  blend  of  difierent 
wheats. 

A  blend  is  used  because  wheats  differ  in  composition,  some  beiag 
nch  in  gluten  and  poor  in  water  ('  strong'  wheats),  while  others  aro 
tmre  starchy  and  contain  more  moisture.  Indian  wheat,  which 
has  only  about  8  per  cent,  of  water,  is  an  example  of  the  first  sort ; 
most  English  wheats  {14  per  cent,  moisture)  belong  to  the  second. 
The  •  strong '  wheats  take  up  most  water  on  baking,  and  hence  yield 
most  loaves.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  paradox,  that 
the  larger  the  bulk  of  a  sack  of  wheat,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of 
bread  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  Another  advantage  of  blending  is 
thst  the  deficiencies  of  one  kind  of  gluten  are  made  up  for  by  the 
■*  Brilith  wheat  seldom  contains  more  ihan  lo  per  cent  of  giuten.  whils  ia 
f'-frm  Europe  and  ia  ibe  Western  Slates  of  America  the  proportioa  may  be 

s  10  par  ceol.   IIuDgariaii  wbuu  13  (lie  fiaesi  and  '  iiroagest '  which<  Lbs  wocld 
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excesses  of  another ;  for  gluten  is  a  composite  substance,  and  some 
wheats  are  richer  in  some  of  its  constituents,  other  wheats  in  otheis, 
and  by  suitable  blending  a  flour  can  be  produced  which  is  not  only 
'strong,'  but  has  also  a  good  colour  and  flavour, 

'  Seconds '  flour  jieliis.aJiread  which  is  richer  in_r"^fw^  than  the 
product  of  most  blends ;  but  the  loaf  is  apt  tn  Vw  ratj^gf  Jarlf  in 
colour,  and  on  that  account  not  highly  appreciated  by  the  public 

An  analyslfl  has  been  made  by  Church'  of  some  of  these  nlS- 
prodoctB  of  wheat,  which  brings  out  the  difference  in  the  propwtion 
of  proteid  they  contain,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  abore. 
The  followmg  are  the  figures : 

ProUid.  PerctiU.lt.      P*raKt.PtL 

'Whole  wheat       .,        ..        »       *.    1-69  9*01 

Flour  CpBteots')..        ..       ..        ..    i'6a  1*4 

„     ('■ecands'),.         ..         ..        ..     i-gfi  t'6a 

Bnm  3-14  973 

•PiDB  slurps' fti-,^  i'so 

It  should  be  added  that  a  considerable  proportion  mTUb  iiilw|)iw 
of '  sharps  -  Ja  not  in  e-ppeteid  form. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  compositioD  of  variotia 
milling  products  obtained  in  America*: 

Ahalvsis  of  Wheat  ahd  xbz  Fxoductb  or  RoLixK'MiLUifa. 


Wheat  u  it  eaten  the  mill  .. 
Firsf  break       ..         ..         .. 

Sixth  break 

Bran       

Tailings  from  reduction  No,  3 
Second  germ     , , 
Entire-wheii  fiour       .. 

Graham  flour 

Paleoi  roller-process  floor: 

BaJiers'  grade 

Family  and  straight  grade 

High  grade 

Low  grade  ,. 


i-6i 

3-6a 

5-.M 

W*2 

V«^ 

b.l-Ql 

3519 

Now,  in  rejecting  the  germ  and  the  bran  the  miller  undoubtedly 
discards  some  of  the  most  useful  chemical  constituents  of  the  wheat, 

•  '  Food  Grains  of  India.'  p,  95. 

•  United  Stales  Deparlmenl  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Cbemistiy,  Bull,  IJ, 
pp.  1226.1333,  and  Office  of  Eiperiinent  Stations.  Bull.  >8  (rev.  ed.),  pp.  37,  j8. 
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for  with  the  germ  p^eid  and  fat  are  lost,  and  with  the  bran  minersi 
■nailer  and  the  proteid  contained  in  its  layer  of  aleurone  cells. 

The  recognition  of  this  waste  has  led  to  the  devising  of  two  patent 
processes  to  prevent  it.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  germ 
(Smitti's  BalfiDt).  In  this  process  the  separated  germ  is  partially 
cooked  by  means  of  superheated  steam.  This  kills  the  ferment 
contained  in  the  soluble  proteids,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  acts  upon 
the  starch  of  the  flour.  The  steam  also  sterilizes  the  fat  of  the  germ, 
preventing  it  from  becoming  rancid,  and  so  spoiling  the  taste  of  the 
Sour.  The  germ  so  treated  is  ground  to  a  fine  meal,  and  of  this 
one  part  is  added  to  three  of  ordinary  flour,  the  mixture  consituting 

yja '  Banr  It  is,  as  one  would  expect,  much  richer  in  proteid 
and  fat  than  ordinary  flour{see  table  below).  Since  the  discovery  of 
this  method  of  treating  the  germ,  many  similar  processes  have  been 
introduced,  and  '  germ  breads '  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
market.  The  invention  of  them  marks  a  decided  advance  in  our 
methods  of  bread-making.' 

The  second  patent  process  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
deals  with  the  bran.  It  is  the  '  Frame  Food '  process.  The  bran  13 
boiled  with  water  under  high  pressure,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
bre^  down  most  of  its  cellulose  and  to  extract  from  it  most  of  its 
mineral  constituents  and  part  of  its  nitrogen.  A  proportion  of  carbo- 
faydrate  is  also  removed  in  a  soluble  form.  The  watery  extract  ia 
filtered  and  evaporated  under  diminished  pressure  to  dryness.      In 

form  it  constitutes  '  Frame  Food  Extract.'  It  is  rich  in  mineral 
matter  and  nitrogen,  although  much  of  the  latter  is  probably  not 
l^esent  in  a  proteid  form.  The  extract  so  prepared  forms  the  basis 
of  various  preparations  manufactured  by  the  Frame  Food  Company, 

jme  of  which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

he  following  table  shows  the  comparative  composition  of  the 
different  preparations  of  wheat  of  which  we  have  been  speaking : 
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k  liqoid  eiiiacl  of  the  germ  which  c 
fotTodoced  aoder  ihe  name  of  '  Eutissa.' 
Bkkiag  a>  mali-eiitacls  (see  p.  ao^l. 
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Cookery  of  Flour — Bread. 

In  order  to  make  flour  available  as  food,  it  must  be  cocdced  in 
some  way  or  another.  The  simpJeat  method  is  to  mix  the  floorj^di 
water  and  bake  it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  dilp's  biacrait  is  manu- 
factured. The  product,  however,  is  of  an  almost  fiintj^liaidneas, 
acd  not  easy  of  mastication.  Hence  the  problem  early  arose,  how 
to  cook  the  fkiur  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  light  and  easy  of 
digestion.  The  problem  was  solved. by  causing  gas  to  develop  in 
the  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  so  converting  the  latter  into  a  kind 
of  S£onge,  which  was  subsequently  baked,  and  into  which  tba 
digest iveTiiicea  can  easily  penetrate.  In  other  words,  man  learnt  to 
make  bread.  Now,  the  making  of  bread  from  flonr  is  oply  possibia 
because  the  latter  contains  gluten.  Gluten  is  a  proteid,  or  mixture 
of  proteids,  which  has  the  peculiar  property  of  becoming  viacJd_ 
when  mixed _wilh_water.  If  the  viscid  mass  is  then  blown  up  witk 
gas,  it  has  sufficient  cohereuce  to  ""nijri  in  Ihr  fprm  ;if  n  7pi"^ 
honeycomb,  insttad  ol  Collapslngagain.as  it  otherwise  woulddo, and 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape^  Most  other  cereals,  such  as  barley,  rice. 
Kid  oatmeal,  do  not  contain  gluten,  but  other  forms  of  proteid. 
which  do  not  become  viscid  when  moistened,  and  consequently 
of  these  bread  cannot  be  made. 

The  next  question  is.  How  is  the  gas,  which  i»  to  be  used  to  blow 
up  the  dough,  produced  ?  The  reply  is  that  the  earliest  method  tA 
producing  the  gas,  and  that  which  is  still  by  far  the  moat  widely  used,, 
was  by  fecmetLtation.  There  are  certain  very  minute  plants,  called 
yeasts,  which  are  capable  of  breaking"  up  sugar  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
produce  from  it  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  This  process  is  ooa 
of  '  fermentation '  and  may  be  r^iresented  by  the  followii^  chemifal. 
formula : 

-^        C,H„Oj        -  iCO,  +      2C,H,0. 

,     ,  (i  mplecnlo  yields    a  molecules   and   2  moWulei 

\  of  sugar)  of  carbonic  of  alcohol. 

The  yeast  is  used  to  maniifacture  gas  out  of  the  sugar  contained 
the  dough.  But  where  does  the  yeast  come  from  ?  In  tb«  old  day^- 
and  leaven  bread  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Moses- 
it  simply  came  from  the  air.  Yeast  cells  appear  to  be  floating  aboot 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  they  meSt  wJthjmyJsoil  off  wtilCtT  they 
can  grow  they  start  there  and  produce  fermentation.  If  dough, 
therefore,  be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  yeast  cells  will  ultimately  find 
theirway  into  it,  and  start  to  grow  and  multiply,  and  produce  gas  in 
the  dough.     But  other  minute  plants,  bacteria,  get  into  the  dough 
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at  die  same  time,  and  these  produce  acids  in  it  (especially  acetic  and 
lactic  acids),'  so  that  the  dough  not  only  fetjaerts,  but  beconlffi  souf ■ 
fi  was  inis  sour  fermenting  dough  that  was  first  used  for  making 
bread.  It  was  called  laavan.  A  little  of  it  was  added  to  Iresb 
dough,  and  the  yeast  whicITit  contained  started  to  grow  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  fresh  dough  till  it  was  all  'leavened,'  and 
filled  with  bubbles  of  gas.  Most  of  this  dough  was  then  baked,  but 
a  small  part  was  set  aside  as  the  '  leaven '  to  be  used  in  starting 
fermentation  in  a  fresh  batch  of  bread.  The  presence  of  the  acids 
in  this  leavened  bread  causes  it  to  have  a  sour  taste,  and  &ir  this 
reason  the  process  is  now  but  rarely  used.  The  black  sour  bread  / 
(pumpernickel)  met  with  in  North  Germany  is  still  made  by  a 
process  ot  leavening. 

The  Best  advance  upon  this  process,  which  must  have  been  mtm-  _. 

duced  after  beer  was  known,  was  to  use  pure  yeast  obtained  iiomf.  -ffA'^f^ 
the  brewer,  and  thus  to  get  the  production  of  gas  in  the  dough  with- 
out the  development  of  acids.     In  more  recent  years  brewer's  yeast   ' '  ■'_■ 
has  been  gradually  displaced  by  'compressed'  or 'German'  y.east,     ( 
which  is    more   convenient  and  keeps  bettor.     It  consists  of  pure 
yeast  grown    in  a  special  way  and  purified   by  repeated  waging, 
after  which  it  is  compressed  into  cakes. 

In  using  yeast  to  make  bread,  the  &rst  tbmg  the  baker  has  to  do 
is  to  get  his  yeast  to  increase  and  multiply.  This  has  two  advan- 
tages :  it  enabtes  an  originally  small  quantity  of  yeast  to  suffice  for 
a  whole  sack  of  flour,  and  it  produces  a  more  active  yeast,  for  the 
young  cells  are  mote  energetic  than  those  which  ate  older.  This 
stage  of  bread-making  is  called  the  preparation  of  the  Eennoat. 
About  8  pounds  or  so  of  good  potatoes  are  taken  and,  after  being 
pentad,  are  boiled  down  to  a  thin  sort  of  gruel ;  2  pounds  of  flour 
am  added,  and  then  the  yeast  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  up  and  kept 
at  a  tempeiatuie  of  85°  F.  or  thereabouts.  The  yeast  derives 
abuodaat  saurisbment  from  the  tlour,  and  grows  and  multiplies  very 
fast  The  nittogeTKnM4itaUrei.of  ihe  ikur  also  acts  upon  the  large 
tiarch  graias  j)f_tbe.jatato,  converting  them  in  part  into  sygai, 
which  is  straightway  attacked  1^  the  yeaat.  After  about  five  hours 
V«)  the  process  comes  to  a  standstill,  but  the  whole  ferment  is  now 
svaiming  with  young  and  active  yeast  cells.  A  quarter  or  a  ihirdcrf 
a«ack  of  <fiour  is  now  taken  and  thoroughly  mix«d  with  the  ferment 
tad  «ome  w-ater  in  a  trough.     A  small  quantity  of  ealt — about 


For  a  cDore  cotnptem 


ptem  descriptiaii  tA  the  changes  wtddi  tain  pbca  in  dougb 
ace  Weyl'a  ■  H«ndb.  d.  Hygiene,'  lit.  147. 


I  ounce  for  each  quartern  loaf — is  usually,  but  not  always,  ailded 
The  salt_  acts  as  a  check  on  the  fermentation.  This  ri 
spoken  of  technically  as  the  sponge.  The  young  yeast  cells  now  act 
upon  the  sugar  produced  from  the  flour,  and  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  are  liberated  all  through  the  sponge.  The  gas  blows  the 
latter  up,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  five  hours  the  top  breaks  and 
some  of  the  gas  escapes.  After  another  hour  has  elapsed  it  again 
breaks,  and  when  this  has  happened  the  rest  of  the  sack  of  flour  is 
added  along  with  some  more  water.  In  all  about  5o  quarts  of  water 
are  used  for  every  sack  of  flour.  This  constitutes  the  don^L  It  is 
thoroughly  mi.ved  by  machinery,  and  then  left  for  an  hour  to  '  rise.' 
At  the  end  of  that  lime  it  is  weighed  and  placed  in  the  oven  for  odo 
and  a  haif  hours  at  a  temperaiore  of  about  450°  F.  This  treatment 
causes  the  gas  in  the  dough  to  expand  and  blow  the  latter  up  so  that  it 


becomes  full  of  little  cavities.     The  heat  also  hardens 


ind  coagu- 


lates the  pialfiI(Js.'brihie.flour  in  the  outer  part  of  the  loaf,  wh( 
temperature  is  highest,  '^nm^  nf  thi»  oarrh  is  converted  into  soluble 
starch  and  dextrin,  and  forms  the  crusl.  U  is  to  the~3extrin  that 
the  crust  owes  its  glared  appearance.  Altogether  about  8  per  cent.' 
of  the  starch  in  the  loaf  is  thus  converted.  Some  caramel  also  is 
formed,  and  helps  to  give  the  crust  its  flavour  and  dark  colour. 
When  these  changes  have  taken  place  the  dougW  Iim  'pass"e3  into  the 
forra  of  bread.  Six  bushels  of  wheat  go  to  make  a  sack  of  flour 
(280  pounds),  which  yields  under  the  above  method  of  treatment 
about  ninety-six  quartern  loaves.  In  other  words,  r  pound  of  bread 
can  be  obtained  from  about  J  pound  of  flour,  35  per  cent,  of  wat» 
being  taken  up  in  the  dough. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  method  of  bread-making  ii 
everywhere  precisely  identical.  The  above  is  the  process  as  prac- 
tised in  London,  but  the  details  vary  somewhat  in  ditTerent  localities. 
Thus,  some  bakers  add  the  ferment  to  the  whole  of  the  flour  right 
away.  Others  omit  the  ferment  stage,  and  begin  by  making  a 
'  sponge,'  which  is  afterwards  added  to  the  dough. 

Scotch  bakers  prepare  first  a  '  barm,'  which  is  a  mixture  of  malted 
flour,  sugar  and  hops,  and  from  this  make  their  '  sponge.'*  They 
also  add  more  salt  than  is  usual  here ;  hence  the  more  marked 
flavour  of  Scotch  bread. 

Now,  it  will  be  obvious  that  any  process  of  making  bread  by 
fermentation  necessarily  implies  a  certain  amount  of  waste.     Some^ 


of  the  starch  in  the  iloui  is  lost  by  being  split  up  first  into 
sugar,  and  then  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  gas  is  of 
DO  use  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view,  and  the  alcohol  is  mostly 
driven  off  by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
Grabam^  that  300,000  gallons  of  alcohol  are  annually  lost  in  this  way 
iQ  ibe  ovens_Qf__Lflndoa  alone,  A  patent  was  taken  out  more  tfian 
fifty  years  ago  for  collecting  this  alcohol,  but  the  process  did  not 
pay  in  practice.  A  small  quantity  of  this  alcohol  does  remain  in 
the  bread,  perhaps  about  16  grains  in  each  loaf.  In  a  paper  in  the 
Cktmkai  Nin's  (1873)  it  was  computed  that  forty  2-pound  loaves 
contain  as  much  alcohol  as  a  bottle  of  ordinary  port.  Bolas  found 
0-33  to  0'4O  per  cent,  alcohol  in  new  bread. 

Jago*  states  that  in  all  about  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  nutritive 
ingredients  used  in  bread-making  are  lost  in  the  course  of  the 
operations.  Very  exact  observations  on  this  point  have  been  made 
tn  a  bakery  at  Pittsburg.  It  was  found  that  1*3  per  cent,  of  the 
proteids,  yi-a  per  cent,  of  the  fats,  and  3-2  per  cent,  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  ingredients  disappeared  in  the  process  of  baking. 
The  total  loss  of  nutritive  material,  reckoned  in  Calories,  was  about 
5  per  cent.  The  very  great  loss  of  fat  is  striking,  and  has  been 
confirnied  by  observations  made  at  New  Brunswick,"  in  which  the 
fat  in  the  original  flour  had  diminished  nearly  60  per  cent,  by  the 
time  the  bread  was  completed.  It  would  appear  that  thejat_is_ 
TfttariliypH  by  the.heaLa£  the  oven. 

PuUy  fifty  years  ago  experiments  were  made  in  Glasgow  by 
Dr.  Dundas  Thomson,  which  showed  that  a  sack  of  flour  would 
yield  107  loaves  of  unfermented  bread,  and  only  100  loaves  of 
fermented  bread.* 

The  consideration  of  this  inevitable  waste  has  led  to  attempts  to 
convert  dough  into  a  porous  form  by  other  methods  than  that  of 
fennentation.  One  of  these  is  the  method  of  Dauglish.  In  this 
process  the  gas  is  prepared  from  chemical  substances.  Water  is 
saturated  with  it,  and  is  mixed  with  the  flour  under  pressure  in 
air-tight  chambers.  The  pressure  in  these  is  then  lowered  by 
opening  a  trap,  and  the  dough  is  forced  out  and  blown  up  by  the 
expanding  gas.  It  is  next  cut  into  loaves,  and  the  rest  of  the  baking 
is  quickly  completed  in  the  usual  way.     The  product  is  known  as 

t  '  Cbsmislry  of  Bread- making.'  Cantor  Leclures,  1879, 

■  JtgO.  '  Science  and  Art  ol  Dread  -  mak  1  n  g. ' 

■  Voorhees.  United  Stales  DeparlmeDl  ol  Agriculture,  OfGce  of  Expeiimeol 
ions.  Buli.  S3 :  see  also  tbid. ,  Bull.  67. 

Tl»  FoodoIAnimkla,'  p.  183:  Londou,  1S46, 
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moratod  Umad.  It  is  quite  as  porous  as  that  produced  l>yfenimti- 
tion,  but  is  found  by  some  people  to  ha;ire  axather '  caw  *  and  in^ud 
taste.  This  is  apparently  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  certam 
bye-products  which  yeast  produces  in  the  course  of  its  growth. 
Hence,  the  bread  has  not  met  with  universal  favour,  in  spite  of  its 
more  economical  mode  of  production.  The  process  would  aj^iear 
to  be  specially  suited  for  the  making  of  wholemcj^  fcead^  for  it 
deprives  the  proteids  of  the^bigfljof  the  opportunity  of  converting 
some  of  the  sterch  of  the  £our  into  soluble  forms,  to  which  soluble 
substances  much  of  ^"^*^  TflP^*^^*^^  jtifl  jhfiftYJflfi^  rf  Oiri^^raT  yj^^^^ 
meal  bread  is  to  be  attributed. 

Results  similar  to  the  above  are  also  obtained  by  the  use  of 
teldiig-powders.  These  consist  of  mixtures  of  various  chemical 
substances,  which  have  this  in  common,  that  when  moistened  the 
ingredients  of  the  powder  act  upon  one  another,  carbonic  acid  being 
given  off.  If,  therefore,  the  powder  has  been  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  flour,  and  water  be  added,  the  gas  will  be  liberated  all 
through  the  resulting  dough,  and  the  latter  will  be  ithoroughfy 
aerated.  A  Lanut  Commission,  which  inquired  into  the  composition 
of  these  powders  a  few  years  ago,i  reported  that  the  majority  of 
them  were  pure,  consisting  of  a  m\vtrtrt^^^yv*i^^  nf  »y^gjjr  ^d_, 
bitartrate  of  potash  with  bicarfaonafe  of  soda.  A  few  of  them, 
however,  contained  alum,  and  these  teave  somealumina,  or,  more 
probably,  hydrated  oxide  of  aluminium,  in  the  bread.  The 
tartaric  acid  powders  are  the  most  efficient,  i£6r  they  give  off 
twenty-five  times  their  volume  of  gas ;  the  cream  of  tartar 
powders  yield  only  thirteen  volumes,  and  alum  powders  not  more 
than  seven  to  eleven.  In  all  of  these  powders  the  soda  is  slig^itly 
in  excess,  so  that  the  end  reaction  of  the  chemical  process  is 
alkaline.  There  is  thus  no  possibility  of  their  rendering  the 
bread  sour.  *  Self-raising  '  flour  is  flour  with  whidh  baking-powder 
has  already  been  mixed. 

No  matter  by  what  process  a  loaf  is  made,  it  possesses,  when 
finished,  certain  characters  b^  which  bakers  judge  of  its  quality.  It 
should  be  well  ^  risen,'  and  possessed  of  a  thin  flinty  crust,  which  is 
neither  very  light  nor  very  dark  in  colour,  and  cracks  on  breaking. 
The  crumb  should  be  elastic  in  consistence,  of  uniform  texture 
without  large  holes,  and  of  a  smooth  and  sillgr  '  pile.*  It  ^ould 
have  a  sweet,  nutty  flavour  and  odour,  and  in  colour  should  bedf  a 
creamy  whiteness.    Curiously  enough,  when  bakers  apeak  of  a  loaf 

*  Lancet,  March  3,  1894. 
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tarring  ■•no  colour,'  they  mean  that  it  is  rather  dark,  whereas  'high 
colour '  si^ifies  with  them  great  whiteness.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  above  characters,  hovrever  importaat  Ksthetically, 
tie  not  of  much  value  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view.  Especially  is 
this  so  in  regard  to  colour.  A  very  w^ite  loaf  mean?  a  loaf  in  which 
starch  js^at  a  ma  ^  ■"■""'  and 
proteid  at  ^jauumum,  and  that 
is  certainly  not  desirable.  For 
setting  up  a  false  standard  of 
irbiteness  the  baker  is  not  to 

ne.  It  is  the  ignorance  of  _ 
the  public,  which  mistrusts  a  ^£— -^ 
dark  loaf. 

Thb  Cheuicai,  Composition  \ 
OP  Brbav. 

Two-thirds  of  the  volume  of 
A  good  loaf  is  made  up  of  gas' 
(F«.  17),  and  of  the  solid  part        J  ^^  co-fositiok  of  *  lo*f. 

lit  40  to  50  per  cent,  by 
weight  consists  of  water,  so  that  bread  is  one  of  the  least  watery  of 
V^etable  foods,  and  is  rekilively  much  lo&s  so  than  raw  meat.'  The 
composition  of  the  dry  residue  will  obviously  depend  upon  that  of 
6our  from  which  the  bread  has  been  made.  Especially  has  one 
b>  con&idfir  whether  the  bran  and  the  germ  have  been  left  in  the 
floor  or  not.  In  white  bread  these  have  been  excluded.  As  regards 
'4mHm '  breads  one  cannot  speak  so  definitely,  for  the  term  biown 
taiad  is  B  vague  expression."  It  may  simply  mean  that  a  certain 
{KopcxtioiD  of  bran  or  of  germ  or  of  both  tiave  been  added  to  the  flour, 
or  it  may  be  applied  to  bread  made  from  whole  wheat  meaL  In 
1  case  the  resulting  loaf  will  be  '  brown.'  Now,  bran  contains, 
■s  we  have  seen,  a  good  deal  of  mineral  matter  and  proteid.  One 
would  naturally  expect,  therefore,  that  bread  coutaining  bran  th""lfl 
tiexicher  in  these  ingredients  than  white  bread.  As  regards  mineral 
natter  this  is  certainly  true,  but  it  is  by  no  means  invariably  true  of 

'  See  Lehmann.  Anki-nf.  Hygitni.  iii.  aij,  1894, 

■  Tfae  greai  vari:Lbility  id  Ibe  amount  of  water  met  with  in  bread  readen  It 
fcainlili  ituii  some  sloudard  of  moisture  should  be  fixed,  the  exceeding  of  which 
rtionld  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration.  In  other  words,  when  a  consumer  pay! 
far  a  giveo  weight  of  breail  be  has  b  right  to  expect  that  his  purcliaae  shall 
■cmtwD  a  definite  amount  of  nutriment. 

•  'CitaliMni  flour,'  invented  by  the  American  phjrsician,  Dr.  Sylvester  Gr&bam. 
aifOttf  lUilalUi  the  entire  grain.  In  making  '  cniire- wheat  fiour'  the  ODteruid 
■oreflialjt  iayefi  ifWSWBDttra  ramoved.  ■ — -^ — '— — 
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proteid.  The  following  table  shows  in  round  numbers  the  mean 
percentage  composition  of  several  white  and  wholemeal  breads 
analyzed  by  the  writer,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  proteid  ii 
COMPOSITION  OF  WHOLEMEAL  AND  WHITE  BREAD  COMPARED. 
Wkili.  tVhnUmial. 

Watec 100  450 

Proleidi    ..         .. 6'3  6'3 

Fal  10  11 

Starch,  sugar  and  deilrin       ..         •.    51'!  44*8 

Cellulose 03  t'j 

Mineral  matter 1*0  11 

really  more  abundant  in  the  white  bread.    These  results  are  con- 
firmed by  the  following  analyses  by  Atwater  :* 

«'«'■     J*"*    «.7^. 

While  bread          «*       ..       ..    33-4  9'5  I'l 

Brown  bread          ..         **        •>    400  50  1*9 

Graham  bread        31*3  S'J  I'J 

Bell  also  says :'  '  Contrary  to  the  views  sometimes  put  forward  by 
the  advocates  of  the  use  of  wheatmeal  bread,  the  samples  of  house- 
hold flour  submitted  to  analysis  were  found  richer  m  nitrogenous 
matter  than  the  entire  wheat  grain.'  In  some  recent  studies  of  breads 
made  in  America,*  the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at : 

I.  Seventeen  samples  of  bread  from  'bakers'  and  '  patents '  had 
9}  per  cent,  proteid. 

a.  Bread  from  imitation  whole  wheat  flour  bad  less  proteid  than 
the  above.  That  from  true  wholemeal  (>.«.,  no  germ  removed)  had 
I  per  cent.  more. 

It  must  be  added  that  these  breads  were  apparently  considerably 
drier  than  ours  (32'9  and  338  per  cent,  water  respectively).  The 
authors  add  that  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures 
regarding  their  nutritive  value. 

The  difference  in  brown  bread  is  partly  due  to  the  amount  of 
water  present  The  '  proteid  '  of  the  bran  coiiV£ria.AQClfi  oCjta 
starch  into  dextrin,  and  this  '^""pg  thft  li"-i'*™' '^I'ad  mni'it  In 
carbohydrates  brown  bread  is  decidedly  poorer  than  white.  Not 
only  so,  but  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  carbohydrates  consists  of  the 
comparatively  useless  cellulose. 

1  Vl>'   'Nkjv.    According  to  Rubner.  only  73  per  cant.  <J  the  nitrogen  ot  bread  Ufa 

\  K  proteid  form.  —  —  

\]  •■' Clieinical  Composiiion  of  American  Food  Material!.' 

•  '  Analysis  and  Adulteration  of  Foods. ' 

•  Bull.  67.  United  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture  (Office  of  Eiperimcttt 
_^  Stations). 
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There  are  aiko  various  patent  and  fancy  bnads  in  the  market.  Of 
the  fomaer  the  different  varieties  of  Yienna  bread  are  a  good 
exampb.  These  are  made  from  very  fine  flour  {*  patents ')  fetmented 
with  compressed  yeast,  milk  being  often  added  to  the  dough.  The 
crust  is  glazed  by  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  overheated  steam 
belblB  bjaving  the  oven.  Of  die  jNitent  breads,  thcT'majonty  are  of 
the  ■*  brown  *  variety.  They  are.madeirom  flours  pnepared  by  various 
patent  processes.  Some  of  them  ace  wholemeal  JDreads,  in  which 
the  bran  has  been  reduced  to  varying  degrees  of  fineness ;  others 
contain  the  germ  in  various  proportions,  of  which  *  Hovis  *  is  the 
best-known  exanople.  Others,  again,  are  malted.  The  malting  of 
bread  consists. in  adding  to  it  malt^stract,^DCtaiBed  by  evaporating 
ftn^  ^pf i.Qirn;^  pf  Hft^^^^  Iwf^  ^^  ^  syrupy  consistency  at  a  bw 
temperature.  The  solid  part  of  the  malt-extract  sO;pr^aeed  xx^nskts 
mainl^^  malt-sugar  and  dextrins.  But  it  also^contains  the  ferment 
diastagg,  which  is  able  td^Sonvert  starch  into  soluble  rsubstanees 
(maltose  and  dextrin).  When,  therefore,  mah-extract  is  mixed 
with  the  dough  part  of  the  starch,  the  latter  is  ultimately  converted 
into  malt-sugar  and  dextrin.  In  other  words,  part  of  the  starch  is 
digested*  This  has  the  effect,  as  already  pointed  out,  of  making  the 
bread  keep  longer  moist.  Now,  it  is  important  to  semember  that 
thisi'eiui^lll  dLlBiasrtS.readily  j^ed  if  exposed  to  a  high  teniperature. 
Hence  its  activity  inevitably  ceases  whenever  the  lilBaQ  tsnters  the 
oven.  If,  then,  any  considerable  part  cf  the  starch  of  the  dough  is 
to  be  converted,  the  malt-extract  must  be  added  very  early  in  the 
process.  As  an  alternative  to  that  it  may  be  added  to  a  separate 
part  of  the  flour,  and  the  latter  mixed  with  water  and  kept  at  a 
moderate  temperature  till  most  of  its  starch  has  been  clianged,  and 
this  mixture  added  to  the  dough  just  before  baking.  This  is  the 
peculiarity  of  Montgomerie's  process,  by  which  *  Bermaline'  bread  is 
made.  But  even  under  these  favourable  conditions  not  much  more 
than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  loaf  are  in  a  soluble 
form,  while  in  ordinary  bread  about  4  per  cent,  is  bo  changed.^ 
Seeing,  also,  that  the  diastase  is  killed  by  the  act  of  belong,  it  is 
obvious  that  malted  bread  cannot  truly  be  said  to  aid  the  digestion 
of  other  starchy  foods.  In  the  preceding  table  the  composition  of 
most  of  the  patent  breads  is  shown  from  analyses  made  by  the 
author.  The  special  peculiarities  of  each  kind  are  also  briefly 
indicated.    We  shall  consider  the  nutritive  and  economic  value  ol 

^  A  new  malted  bread,  *  Veda.'  made  by  the  Veda  Food  Company.  25,  /^orth 
Bridge.  Edinburgh,  is  juid  to  contain  as  much  as  53  per  cant.  01  sbluble  carbo- 
hydrates. 


The  most  striking  point  about  these  figures  is  the  much  larger 
proportion  of  solids  in  the  crust,  and  the  larger  amount  of  soluble 
proteids  and  carbohydrates  which  it  contains. 


When  bread  is  kept  it  becomes  dry  from  loss  of  water.  The  loss, 
luwevcr,  is  not  a  very  rapid  one.  The  following  are  the  average 
nmlts  of  fifty  observations  by  Goodfellow : ' 


At  the  end  of  a  week  14  pec  cent,  of  the  original  water  is  gone,  . 
Kid  after  a  month  tS  per  cent.  (v.  Bibra).  The  bread  also  becomes 
Kale.  The  staleness  ts  not  entirely  due  to  the  loss  of  water,  for,  as 
long  ago  shown  by  Boussingault,  one  has  merely  to  heat  the 
loaf  1^  again  to  a  temperature  of  about  300*  F.  in  order  to  restore 
much  of  its  freshness.  Yet  in  the  course  of  this  rebaking  it  loses 
isiderably  more,  waier  than  it  had  already  lost  by  evaporation. 
The  explanation  of  this  rather  surprising  result  is  not  yet  clear.  It 
may  be  that  in  fresh  bread  there  is  some  free  water  present,  which 
united  with  starch  or  gluten  as  the  bread  grows  stale,  and 
that  the  rebaking  sets  it  free  again.  That  is  the  explanation  of  v.  Cibra,* 
'ho  has  also  shown,  that  the  freshness  will  not  return  if  the  bread 
has  already  lost  30  per  cent,  of  its  water,  Matiieu  Williams,'  on 
the.  other  hand,  believes  that  the  staling  of  bread  is  due  to  the 
ibrinkage  and  coming  together  of  the  fibres  which  form  the  walls 


*  DieUllc  Value  □!  Bread,'  p. 

V.  Dibra.   'Dio   Getreidearli 

Lebmarin.  Ankit  f  Hytiiae.  xxi. 

jf  Cookery,'  p.  2. 


id  daa  Brat,'  Numberg,  : 
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of  its  visible  pores.  The  water  vapour  generated  by  the  rebaking 
drives  these  fibres  apart  again.  Boutroux^  has  still  another  explana- 
tion. He  believes  that  the  apparent  dryness  of  stale  bread  is  due  to 
a  shifting  of  moisture  horn  the  crumb  to  the  crust.  When  first 
taken  from  the  oven  the  dry  crust  cools  quickly,  whilst  the  moist 
crumb  retains  its  heat  much  longer ;  but  as  its  temperature  gradually 
falls  the  moisture  which  it  contains  tends  to  distil  outwards  into  the 
crust.  When  the  loaf  is  rebaked  the  moisture  is  driven  back  again 
into  the  crumb. 

In  former  days,  when  good  flour  was  more  expensive,  adnltenati 
used  often  to  be  added  to  bread.  Of  these  ^um  was  one  of  the 
most  harmful.  Flour  which  has  been  produced  from  badly  ripmed 
grain,  or  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  under  bad  conditions, 
does  not  form  good  dough.  This  is  owing  to  a  too  great  solubility 
of  its  proteids.  Alum  seems  to  unite  with  these  so  that  they 
become  insoluble,  and  the  dough  reg^ains  its  toughness  and  power 
of  holding  water.  Sulphate  of  copper  smd  limcTact  similarly,  and 
by  the  aid  of  these  substances  ar  inferior  floiu:  could  be  used  for 
bread-making. 

Fortimately,  these  adulterations  appear  to  be  things  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  comforting  to  learn  that  *  it  is  now  certain  that 
the  bread  supplied  to  the  people  of  England  is  practically  pure' 
(Goodfellow). 

The  cooking  of  bread  is  practically  confined  to  the  application  of 
dry  heat.  This  has  the  effect  of  driving  off  water,  and  of  rupturing 
some  of  the  starch  grains,  and  converting  them  partly  into  soluble 
starch  and  dextrin.  A  little  caramel  also  is  produced.  The  result 
is  toast.  '  Pulled  bread  *  is  made  by  pulling  out  the  interior  of  a 
new  loaf  and  thoroughly  baking  it.  The  same  changes  occur  in  it 
as  in  toast,  only  to  a  greater  degree. 

Biscuits  are  made  from  fine  flour  either  alone  or  with  the 
addition  of  sugar,  butter,  milk,  flavouring  agents,  etc.  Baking- 
powder  is  sometimes  added  to  make  them  rise  a  little.  They 
contain  very  little  water  (about  5  per  cent.),  and  ^  pounds  of  them 
may  be  taken  as  equal  in  nourishment  to  5  pounds  of  bread 
(Church).  The  following  table  shows  an  analysis  ot  some  by 
Bauer : 


,    1  Cited  in  '  Bread  and  the  Principles  of  Bread- Making.'  United  Sutes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  112,  p.  29.  1900. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  BISCUITa 


Fine  Wheaten 
Biscuits. 

Other  Wheatea 
Biscuits. 

English 
Biscuits. 

Water        

FU 

Sogmr         ••_,_ 

CdhiloM •        •• 

ICinenl  matter 

Z*l8 

13-31 
318 

7-ia 

7396 
0*25 
x-o 

10-07 

"93 

747 

3638 

3229 

075 
XI4 

745 
718 

928 

1702 

5808 

o-i6 

083 

may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  toast.  They  are  made  in 
much  the  same  way  as  bread,  but  with  the  addition  of  butter,  sugar 
and  milk,  and  are  twice  passed  through  the  oven,  after  which  they 
are  thoroughly  dried. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  digestibility  and  nutritive 
vahie  of  bread* 


C»8J 
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CHAPTER  Xir 
BBSAH  (cm^fmttfy    OTBBE  ORKRAW 

Digestibility  and  Absorption  op  Bread. 

The  dTgestion  of  bread  takes  pHace,  in  parf  at  least,  m  tfaemooth, 
by  the  conversion  of  its  starch  into  dextrins  and  maltose  under  die 
action  of  the  saliva.  The  more  thoroughly  bread  is  chewed  and 
groimd  into  particles,  the  more  complete  will  the  transformation  of 
the  starch  be.  It  is  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  pulverized  by  the  teeth  that  toast  and  biscuits  are  more 
easily  digested  than  ordinary  bread  and  stale  bread  than  a  newly« 
baked  loaf.  The  dryness  of  toast  and  biscuits,  too,  enables  them 
to  become  easily-  saturated  with  the  saliva,  and  that  also  greatly 
facilitates  digestion.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  starch  in  biscuits  and  toast  has  been 
already  converted  into  soluble  forms  in  the  course  of  their  prepanu 
tion,  so  that  the  labours  of  the  digestive  juices  in  their  case  an 
considerably  lightened.  For  these  reasons  sdso  the  crust  of  bread  is 
more  digestible  than  the  crumb,  for  it  is  drier,  and  contains  a  higher 
proportion  of  carbohydrates,  owing  to  the  more  intense  action  upon 
it  of  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

The  notorious  indigestibjlitg^  of  newbread,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
^-  due  to  its  moistSLess,  which  msdces  it  difficult  to  chew,  and  at  the 
^       '  same  time  preyents^it  ^'fim  ^^^aWing  up  t|ift  calivp 

As  regards  the  duration  of  its  stay  in  the  stomach,  bread  occupies 
a  middle  position  among  the  vegetable  foods,  70  grammes  (gjiwaces, 
or  an  ordinary  slice)  having  completely  left  the  stomach  intwo  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  while  150  grammes  (5y  ounces,  or  two  rather 
thick  slices)  remain  about  anhour  longer.  These  periods  cannot  really 
be  regarded  as  long  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  comparatively  large 
amount  of  solid  matter  which  bread  contains.^    White  bread  is 

^  Penzoldt*  Deut.  Archivf.  Klin.  Med,,  li.  533,  1893. 
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iKsposed  of  by  the  stomach  rather  more  quickly  than  black  {a.g., 

3ipeii]ic!cel),  but  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  this  respect 

Mween  the  behaviour  of  wholemeal  bread  and  ihat  made  from  line 

The  presence  of  brao  in  wholemeal  bread,  however,  may  act 

i  ballast  in  the  stomach,  and  give  to  it  the  greater  'sustaining' 

Ipower  with  which  it  is  commonly  credited.     Considering  the  large 

■amount  of  solid  nutriment  which  they  contain,  biscuits  must  be 

Bregarded  as  considerably  more  digestible  than  ordinary  bread. 

bread,     unless    very    thoroughly    chewed,    offers    greater 

resistance  to  the  stomach  than  stale  bread,  owing  to  its  tendency  to 

Q  doughy  masses. 

la  the  intestine  the  digestion  of  the  starch  and  proteid  of  bread  is 

Feompleted,  and  abBoiption  takes  place.     On  the  whole,  white  bread 

is    very    thoroughly   absorbed.      Even    when  Urge    quantities  are 

coosumed,  the  loss  of  nutritive  constituents  is  only  about  as  follows  ;* 


Total  solid*         „        .,        4^ 

blineral  matter    ■«        ■*        *«        0         ..     i] 
Carbohydrates    ..         .■ 3 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  greatest  share  of  loss  falls  to  the  proteids, 
of  which  about  one-fifth  escapes  absonition.  This  c<mti^ts  very 
strikingly  with  the  case  01  meat,  in  which  the  proteid  is  absorbed 
almost  in  its  entirety. 

The  defectire  absorption  of  the  proteids  in  bread  is  apparently  d^o 
in  part  lo  the  large  amount- of  starch  present  ;^  in  part,  also,  it  may 
be  only  apparent,  and  explicable  by  the  fact  that  bread  requires  a 
large  production  of  the  digestive  juices  for  its  complete  solution 
(see  also  p.  ti).        ^|        / 

The  above  experiments  apply  to  cases  in  which  bread  formed  the 
■naia  part  of  the  diet.  When  ^jv"  ^'m^  withLQt^er.  foods,  its 
-Iffiflrp''""  appears  to  be  considerably  increased.  Thus,  five  e.xperi- 
meats  oc  an  exclusive  bread  diet  showeij  an  average  absorption  of 
81  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  and  99  per  cent,  of  the  carbohydrates. 
When  2  litres  (3J  pints)  of  milk  were  added  to  the  diet,  the  absorption  \  ^-vfl  "^aj^l 
of  proteid  rose  to  97  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  carbohydrates 
1  stationary.    Ten  e.\periments  on   milk  alone  showed  a 


I  Prom  Iba  averaga  of  ■,  coosiderabJe  Dnmber  of  eiperimeDta  by  Rubner, 

twUcT.  Zunti  and  Magnus-Levy.  GoodfeJlow  aod  clbers.     The  quantities  coo- 

e  very  cooaideTable.  unouDting  lo  from  600  10  1,000  Krammeg  per  day. 

Meaperiments  by  Meyer,  Zri/./.  Biahg.,  "  ' 
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proleid  absorption  of  92  per  cent.,  and  an  absorption  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates to  86J  per  ceiit.> 

Tbis  is  another  instance  of  the  general  rule,  that  a  mixture  of 
foods  is  better  absorbed  than  any  one  ftxid  by  itself. 

The  carbohydrate  of  bread  corresponds  to  the  proteid  of  meat  in 
being  almost  completely  absorbed  into  the  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that,  of  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  mineral  matter  met  with  in  bread,  one-fourth  is  excreted 
unabsorbed.  Seeing  that  this  is  the  case,  it  is  surely  futile  to 
recommend  the  use  of  bread  containing  a  larger  amount  of  mineral 
constituents. 

RsLATivB  Absorption  of  White  and  Wholemeal  Bread, 
Brown  and  wholemeal  breads  differ  from  white  bread,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  in  contatning  more  or  less  of  the  bran  of  the 
wheat.  Any  difference  which  they  show  in  absorbability,  therefore, 
when  compared  with  white  bread,  will  depend  probably  on  this 
peculiarity. 

Now,  bran  contains  a  large  amount  of  cellulose,  some  analysts 
placing  the  proportion  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  or  more.'  Not  only 
so:  the  cellulose  of  bran  is  in  a  dense  and  woody  form.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that,  at  the  best,  cellulose  is  but  imper- 
fectly digested  by  man,  and  that  when  it  becomes  woody  it  is 
hardly  digested  at  all.  Hence  one  would  expect  the  constituents  o( 
bran,  enclosed  as  they  are  by  woody  cellulose,  to  be  but  indifferently 
absorbed.  Experiment  fully  justifies  this  expectation.  Donders" 
observed  that  the  walls  of  bran  cells  were  digested  by  herbivora, 
but  not  by  man  ;  and  Giraud  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  aleurons 
cells  in  the  human  excreta  unchanged — an  observation  which  has 
been  more  recently  confirmed  by  Moeller.*  Pozziale,*  too,  found 
that  bran,  which  had  originally  contained  13  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  still  retained  fully  3J  per  cent,  after  traversing  successively 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  two  dogs  and  a  hen.  One  ts  therefore 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  Rubner*  found  that  only  one-third  of  the 
nutriment  contained  in  bran  is  capable  of  being  made  use  of  by  the 
human  digestive  organs. 

'  BuU.  M-  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  ExperimaBt 
Siaiions,  p.  43. 
'  Lebtwn,  Arciivf.  Hygitni.  uviil,  212,  1897. 

•  Quoted  t>y  Meyer,  of.  lit. 

*  Zeit.  f.  Biohg.,  Bd.  35,  agi.  iSg?.  This  writer  gives  u  exhaustive  summary 
of  the  results  of  previous  workers  upon  llie  digestion  of  various  cells  u  tesied  b; 
microscopical  examiaalion  of  the  stools, 

'  Quoted  by  Meyer,  ep.  nl.  •  ZaI.  f.  Biohg..  xix.  45,  1SS3. 
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Smug  that,  of  the  total  amount  of  mineral  matter  which  whole- 
meal bread  contains,  fiilly  65  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  braa,  one 
would  expect  the  mineral  constituents  of  such  bread  to  be  specially 
singled  out  for  defective  absorption.  And  this  is  so.  Fully  half 
of  them  never  enter  the  blood  at  all  (Rubner,  Goodfellow,  and 
others).  The  carbohydrates,  too,  of  wholemeal  bread  are  not  so 
completely  absorbed  as  those  of  white  bread,  more  than  5  per  cent, 
being  lost.'  Some  observers,  indeed,  have  found  a  greater  difference 
between  the  absorption  of  wholemeal  and  white  bread  in  respect  of 
this  constituent  than  in  regard  to  any  other. 

The  results  of  observations  on  the  absorption  of  the  proUids  of 
wholemeal  bread  are  by  no  means  unanimous.  Some  experimenters 
(t.g.,  Goodfellow)  have  found  but  little  difference  between  the 
behaviour  of  wholemeal  and  white  bread  in  this  respect,  while 
others  if-g.,  Meyer),  comparing  whole  wheat  bread  with  moderately 
fine  rye  bread,  have  found  a  differenco  of  id  per  cent,  or  more  in 
favour  of  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  most  conclusive  experiments  on  this  point  may  be 
dted    here.     Rubner*   compared   the  relative  absorption  of  bread 

I   made  from  the  three  following  flours : 
I.  Finest  white  flour  {'  patents'). 
a.  Middle  quality  ('seconds'). 
3.  'Wheatmeal  flour.' 
In  making  the  loaves,  the  directions  of  the  Bread  Reform  League 
were  followed.     Upwards  of  600  grammes  of  the  bread  were  eaten 
daily,  the  amount  of  nutrients  contained  in  each  case  being  as  follows: 

No.  t.      I0-3O  6'6g  j^SS 

„    «.      13-19  jfig  5079 

..    3'      "■«  "65  3045 

Bread  No.  i  contained  GS-3  per  cent. 
Bt- ;   No.  3,  62-4  per  cent. 
absorption  were  these : 

Quniiir  Pimu. 

^^j         Dl  Drf  Dry 

Ko.  I.  6153  g 
„  3.  611  6 
-  3.  e.7-. 


^ 


8m 


;  No.  2  had  69-4  per 
The  pcrctntages  of  loss  from   non- 


44-35 
30>7 


44-69 
63-83 


•  Hoellei.  liowever  (ZiH.  /.  Biolog.,  inv.,  1897),  stales  ihal  he  coold  End  no 
MArch  cells  in  ihe  faeces  even  when  Graham  bread  was  eaten.  Not  withstanding 
tbis.  he  decide)  the  question  of  wbolemeaJ  versus  while  bread  eniirely  in  favour 

Znl.  J.  Bialog.,  lix.  45,  1883. 
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The  absolute  losses  were : 


Fresh 
Fscet. 

Dried. 

N. 

Fat 

Carho. 
hydrates 

A^ 

No.  z. 

1327 

24*8 

2-17 

2*99 

583 

«'39 

M      2. 

2528 

40*8 

324 

3-53 

13*  10 

I"'*' 

M     3- 

317-8 

757 

380 

647 

37a3i^-^ 

8-34 

He  draws  special  attention  to  the  great  absolute  loss  of  carbo- 
hydrate  in  the  wholemeal  bread. 

More  recent  experiments  have  t)een  made  in  America,^  in  which 
the  absorption  of  bread  made  from  *  patents '  and  *  bakers' '  flour 
respectively  was  studied,  672  grammes  (24  ounces)  of  bread  being 
taken  daily.    The  results  were : 

PbR  CbnT.  OlCSSTBD. 
^  . 

Brtad.  M^S;,.         Proteid.  Fat.  ^^^ 

'Bakers'*  ••        ••        ••        ••    94-2  gi'O  94*6  96-8 

'Patents* 94-4  90*5  94*7  96*9 

No  difference  was  found  in  this  case  between  the  two  kinds  of  bread. 
In  another  set  of  experiments,^  white  bread,  entire  wheat,  and 
Graham  bread  were  compared,  with  the  following  results: 

too  Gramiiss  of  Brbad  yibld  ni  tbb  Body.  y 

Caloriis.  ProUU,   ^ 

White  bread       ..        ••        ••    269  8*6  grammet. 

Entire  wheat  bread       ••        ••    235  8*6       „ 

Graham  bread 2x8  8*3        ,, 

Taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the 
proteid  of  wholemeal  bread  is  not  so  well  absorbed  as  that  of  white 
bread.  Even  bread  made  from  decorticated  wheat  does  not  offer  the 
advantages  often  ascribed  to  it,  for  exact  experiment  has  shown  that 
it  is  not  much  better  absorbed  than  ordinary  wholemeal  bread.' 

The  defective  absorption  of  wholemeal  bread  is  no  doubt  to  be 
attributed  to  the  large  amount  of  cellnlose  which  it  contains.  The 
cellulose  acts  chiefly  by  preventing  the  acpess  of  the  digfistivgjiijr#»j8 
to  the  nutritive  ingredients  which  are  enclosed  in  it  It  is  also 
sometimes  said  to  interfere  with  ^bsorfitipn  by  hurrying  on  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  by  the  stimulating  influence  which  it  exerts 
on  peristalsis.  This  would  appear,  however,  to  be  an  error,  for 
Kubner  found^  that,  on  the  whole,  the  faeces  on  a  coarse  bread  diet 

^  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
Bull.  67. 

3  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bull.  1x2.  See  also 
Bulls.  85  and  loi,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  1900  and  1901,  p.  35,  1900,  of 
the  same  Department. 

'  Menicanti  and  Prausnitz,  '  Untersuchungenuberdas  Verhalten  verschiedeoer 
Brotarten  im  Menschlicben  Organismus'  (ZHL/,  Biokg,^  xzx.  328,  X8Q4L 

*  Op.  cU. 


were  more  slowly  evacuated  than  those  of  fine  bread.  On  the  other 
band,  the  '•i;'i''^i^*'  ^f  "'*inlf  f"^  bread  seems  more  prone  to  undergo 
fennCTlaljoii.  with  the  prnHnptifin  nf  ar''^''i  and  it  is  to  this  that  the 
ifreater  t^f^SMSiof  the  wholemeal  bread  ^ce3  is  to  be  attributed, 
Ihr  thp  iiifpfni^pfirniftavniir<;  to  nRmrafize'the  adds  by  a  greater  flow 
of  al)[g]j[]ff  fliiiH  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  whoiemeal 
bread  interferes  somewhat  with  the  absorption  of  other  foods. 
Thus,  Goodfeliow'  has  found  that  the  waste  in  milk  is  greater  by 
3  per  cent,  when  given  along  with  oatmeal  bread  than  whea 
takes  alone.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
eflect  exercised  by  ordinary  bread. 

Taking  the  mean  results  of  available  experiments,  one  may  con- 
thA  kbsotptiOQ  of  the  constituents  of  white  and  wholemeal  bread 


F 

■  Total  «oUda 

■  Proteid* 
I     '^ 


Wliili  Brtad. 
4  J  per  ceal. 


y 


Carbob;dralc«       •• 

Tbese  results,  which  were  all  obtained  from  observations  oa 
healthy  human  beings,  are  entirely  confirmed  by  experiments  on  the 
digestibility  of  bread  in  the  laboratory  by  means  of  artificial  juices. 
By  this  method  Brunton  and  TminiclifFe'  found  that  sugar  is  pro- 
duced much  more  rapidly  from  white  bread  than  from  brown,  and 
that  14  per  cent,  more  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  was  dissolved  in 
the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Goodfeliow,'  by  a  very  similar 
method,  had  already  obtained  the  same  result. 

It  might  reasonably  be  contended  that  the  defective  absorption  of 
the  constituents  of  bran  is  due  to  imperfect  grinding,  and  that  if  the 
bran  were  reduced  to  as  fine  a  powder  as  the  flour  it  would  be  as 
well  digested  as  the  latter.  To  some  extent  this  is  true,  and  brown 
breads  made  from  finely  ground  patent  wholemeals  are  unques- 
tionably belter  digested  than  the  ordinary  coarse  brown  bread. 
Observations  by  Romberg,*  however,  on  the  digestion  of  rye  bread, 
show  that,  no  matter  how  well  ground  the  bran  is,  it  is  never 
as  well  absorbed  as  the  flour.  He  prepared  a  series  of  breads 
from  rye,  the  meal  used  being  in  each  case  of  equal  Jituness,  but 
differing  in  the  proportion  of  bran  contained.  Thus,  bread  No.  i 
'  ■  Distede  Value  of  Bread, 


Cdrte. 

hydrm. 
91119 
86  35 

78-70 


Seeing  that  the  ingredients  of  the  bread  were  in  an  equally  fina 
state  of  division  in  every  case,  the  author  concludes  that  even  hran 
flour  is  Eot  suitable  for  human  food,  and  that  no  method  of  preparing 
it  will  make  it  as  capable  of  being  absorbed  as  white  flour. 

The  absorption  of  wholemeal  bread  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  con- 
siderable  length,  for  reasons  that  will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to 
its  nutritive  value.  As  regards  the  digestibility  and 
absorption  of  bread  in  general,  it  only  remains  to  be  added  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  custom  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  it,  and  that  people  who  are  habitually  large  bread- 
ecquire  the  power  of  digesting  it  more  completely  than  those  who 
ire  not  so  habituated  to  its  use.* 

Nutritive  Value  op  Bread. 

Weight  foL-weight.  though  not  bulk  for  bulk,  bread  must  b* 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  nutritious  of  our  ordinary  foods.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  three-fifths  of  it  rnnt^ist  i^f  'jp^j'*- 
nutriment,  and  but  two-fifths  of  .\yater,  and  there  is  no  animal  food 
and  but  few  cooked  vegetable  foods  of  which  the  same  can  be  said. 

Of  the  chemical  constituents  necessary  for  proper  autritlon,  bread 

yields  to  the  blood  a  large  proportion  of  carbohydrates,  a  moderate 

amount  of  proteid  and  mineral  matters,  but  almost  no  fat.    The  bet 

»  Em  Kuboer,  Ztil.  /.  Biilog.,  iv,  154. 
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that   bread    is  usually   eaten   with    butter,   however,  renders   the 
S-bsence  of  fat  a  consideration  of  but  little  importance. 

Yet  bread  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  food.  The  proportion 
of  proteid  to  carbohydrate  is  too  low.  An  ideal  food  would  contain 
one  part  of  proteid  to  4*3  parts  of  carbohydrate,  whereas  in  white 
bread  the  proportion  is  only  i  to  SJ.  In  order  to  obtain  from  bread 
the  proteid  requisite  in  an  ordinary  diet,  a  whole  4-pound  loaf  must 
be  eaten  every  day,  and  that  would  contain  more  than  twice  as  much 
carbohydrate  as  one  really  requires.  To  the  ordinary  mixed  feeder 
this  does  not  matter,  for  he  supplements  the  deficiency  of  proteid  by 
adding  to  the  bread  a '  prote id-carrier '  such  as  meat,  milk,  or  cheese. 
Where  bread  forms  the  staple  article  of  diet,  however,  as  it  does  in 
many  poor  households,  this  lack  of  proteid  must  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  drawback.  Various  methods  of  overcoming  it  have  been 
tried,  all  of  which  consist  in  adding  to  the  flour  some  other  highly 
nitrogenous  substance.  Peaameal  has  been  used  with  this  object,  and 
when  added  to  flour  in  equal  proportions  is  said  to  make  a  good  loaf. 
Ik  has  also  been  employed.  A  loaf  made  entirely  with  skim 
milk  had  the  following  composition  when  compared  with  a  loaf  made 
from  the  same  Sour  and  water  :^ 

iitik  Loaf.        Water  Loaj. 
Water         ..        ..        ..        .,    3129  31-59 

Proteid         973  873 

CarbohTdrale         56-66  j^'Ss 


has  also  been  proposed  as  an  addition,  3  pounds  of  flour 
and  I  pound  of  cooked  minced  meat  making  a  good  and  digestible 
loaf,  which,  with  the  addition  of  fat,  is  almost  a  complete  food. 

More  elaborate  methods  are  by  the  addition  o(  Alenronat  or  of 
cucijL.  .Meuronat  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Hundhausen.  It  is 
simply  gluten  prepared  in  a  special  way,  and  contains  80  per  cent. 
of  proteid.  It  is  a  colourless,  odourless  powder,  which  is  well 
digested  and  absorbed,  and  when  added  to  flour  in  the  proportion  of 
t  part  to  3  yields  a  loaf  containing  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  proteid,  at 
B  cost  but  little  above  that  of  ordinary  bread.'  The  addition  of 
casein  b  employed  by  the  Protene  Company  in  their  household 
Protene  bread,  35  per  cent,  of  casein  being  added  to  ordinary  dour. 

'  Sarioii.  quoted  by  Stulzer,  Weyl's  '  Handbuch  der  Hygiene.'  iii.  251.  Sone 
Ameriao  analyses  ('  The  Digestibility  and  Nutrilive  Value  of  Bread.'  Bull.  85, 
Unllad  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  igoo) 
■bo  (howed  ihat  (be  chief  difference  between  bread  made  with  skim  milk  and 
ordinary  bread  is  ibat  the  former  contains  1  per  cent,  more  proteid  in 
~  itMEance  than  1  he  latter. 

•  Carl  Voii,  Ariliiv.  f  Hygiiiu,  nvii,  408,  1893, 
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The  resulting  loaf  is  very  rich  in  proteid,  but,  owing  to  the  price  of 
casein,  is  necessarily  rather  expensive. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  none  of  these  methods  of  increa^g  the 
amount  of  proteid  in  bread  is  altogether  adapted  for  ordinary  use, 
and  that  they  are  all  apt  to  make  the  cost  of  the  bread  too  great 
Perhaps  one  or  other  of  the  germ  breads  now  in  the  market,  of 
which  Hovis  is  the  best  example,  meets  the  requirements  better 
than  any  substitute  which  has  yet  been  proposed.  About  3  pounds 
of  such  a  bread  would  supply  all  the  proteid  required  daily,  aod 
would  only  contain  a  slight  excess  of  carbohydrate.  With  the  free 
addition  of  butter  or  some  other  fat,  it  is  not  far  from  being  a  com- 
|)lete  food.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many  experiments  avail- 
able to  determine  whether  or  not  the  'germ*  is  well  absorbed. 
Goodfellow^  has  given  some  attention  to  the  matter,  however,  in  the 
case  of  Hovis  bread,  and  found  that  the  loss  was  only  very  slightly 
above  that  of  ordinary  white  bread. 

Putting  aside  such  patent  breads,  it  may  be  said  that  white  bread 
made  from  *  seconds  *  flour  will  yield  more  nitrogen  to  the  body  than 
a  bread  made  of  ordinary  flour,  and  still  more  than  one  made  of 
*  patents.'    The  reasons  for  this  have  already  been  discussed  (p.  193). 

When  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  relative  nutritive  values  of 
white  and  wholemeal  bread,  we  are  on  ground  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  controversy.  It  is  often  cogteiuled  that  wholemeal 
is  fa  feeble  to  white  bread,  because  it  is  richer  in  proteid  and  mineral 
matTefTand  so  makes  a  better-balanced  diet.  But  our  examination 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  wholemeal  bread  has  shown  that,  as 
regards  proteid  at  least,  this  is  not  always  true,  and  even  were  it  the 
case,  the  lesser  absorption  of  wholemeal  bread,  which  we  have  seen 
to  occur,  wcTuIH'  tend  to  annul  the  advantage.  As  regards  mineral 
matter,  we  have  seen  that  even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  bread  this  is 
not  all  absorbed,  while  the  absorption  is  so  much  less  in  wholemeal 
bread  that,  as  regards  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  yielded  to  the 
blood,  the  two  are  about  on  an  equality.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
justification  for  recommending  the  use  of  wholemeal  bread  by  grow- 
ing children  or  nursing  women. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  fairly  regard  the  vexed  question  of  whole- 
meal versus  w^hite  bread  as  finally  settled,  and  settled  in  favour^f  the 
latter,  and  had  due  regard  been  paid  to  the  behaviour  of  bread  in  the 
in^gcjfmft  instead  of  merely  to  its  chemical  composition,  the  Bread 
Reform  League  would  probably  never  have  come  into  existence. 

*  •  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread,'  p.  255. 


49.  5d. 
59.  ojd. 

Cheapfoodttoughit  be,  bread  is  dear  when  compared  wiih  ihe  cost 
of  flour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  bread  costs  jast 
twice  as  much  as  the  in^edients  required  to  makif  it  ;i  in  olher  words, 
half  of  the  cost  of  a  loaf  represents  the  value  of  the  baker's  trouble 
and  time.  It  follows  from  this  that,  where  economy  is  important,  it 
would  be  cbeaper  to  bake  bread  at  home  than  to  buy  it  from  the  baker. 

Of  the  patent  and  fancy  breads  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  relatively  somewhat  dearer  than  white  bread.  About  i^d. 
per  pound  may  be  regarded  as  their  average  cost.  Even  ordinary 
brown  bread  has  ceased  to  be  cheaper  than  white,  and  cannot  there* 
fore  be  recommended  on  that  ground. 

I  may  conclude  this  subject  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Goodfellow ;'  '  It 
will  be  perfectly  clear  .  .  .  that  bread  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  actual  weight  of  nourishment  obtained, 
out  also  with  regard  to  the  variety  of  the  nutrient  constituents ;  and 

t  See  Bull,  ja,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Office  of  EKperiment 
Stations). 

c  Value  of  Bread,'  p.  loS. 
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tha  purchaser  who  expends  his  modest  ajd.  on  a  a-pound  loaf  m^ 
rest  assured  that  he  could  not  spend  his  money  to  better  advantage, 
except,  perhaps,  la  the  purchase  of  oatmeal,  which  contains  slighdj 
more  energising  nutriment  than  bread.' 

Bread  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  on  account  of  its  gieat 
practical  value.  The  other  food-stuffs  derived  from  wheat  maj  be 
dismissed  mora  briefly. 

Semolina  is  prepared  from  the  central  part  of  hard  wheats  which 
an  rich  in  gluten,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
contains  about  ii  per  cent,  of  proteid,  or  half  tha  amount  contained 
in  an  equal  weight  of  beef.  It  must  thus  be  regarded  as  a  fairly 
nitrogenous  vegetable  food,  and  is  useful  for  making  puddings, 
porridge,  thickening  of  soups,  etc 

Macaroni,  Teimicelll  and  the  Italian  pastes  are  also  made  from 
flours  rich  in  gluten.  The  flour  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  the  viscidity  of  tha  gluten  then  allows  it  to  be  moulded  in 
various  ways  w  drawn  into  tubes.  It  is  afterwards  dried  or  slightly 
baked. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  absorb  about  three  times  their  wught  of 
water  in  the  process  of  cooking,  so  that  the  product  whan  eaten, 
although  highly  nutritious,  is  about  eight  times  poorer  in  nitrogen 
than  a  similar  weight  of  beef. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  are  absorbed  almost  in  their  entirety.* 
Their  use  is  therefore  indicated  in  conditions  where  it  is  advisable 
to  leave  behind  as  small  a  residue  as  possible  in  the  intestine. 

The  following  table  represents  the  composition  of  these  and  some 
nmilar  preparations  from  recent  analyses  by  Balland : 

COMPOSITION  OF  ITALIAN  PASTES,  Etc.» 
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PATENT  PREPARATION  OF  WHEAT 

The  following  are  some  patent  pteparationfl  of  vtieat : 

Qranoto^  is  a  wheat  product  which  has  been  thoroughly  cooked 
ftcd  subjected  to  the  action  of  malt  suihciently  to  convert  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  its  starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose. 

Gisaola  is  a  whole-wheat  preparation  manufactured  by  Mr.  James 
Marsbaii  in  this  country.'  The  same  maker  produces  a  granular 
preparation  of  the  endosperm  of  wheat  under  the  name  of  Paxola. 

Florador  is  another  wheat  product  of  recent  introduction,  and  in 
a  granular  form.  It  contains  lo-6  of  proteid  and  o'3  per  cent  of 
mineral  matter,  and  is  recommended  for  use  in  the  cnaking  of 
blancmange,  etc.  It  is  undoubtedly  far  more  nutritious  than  such 
preparations  as  cornflour,  which  are  so  commonly  used  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

Shreaded  wheat^  Is  a  preparation  of  whole  wheal  in  the  form  of 
shieds  or  flakes,  which  have  been  cooked  to  the  consistence  of  a 
biscuit,  and  represents  the  whole  grain  in  a  very  digestible  form. 
Chapman's  whole-wheat  flour  is  described  at  p.  465. 

Force  consists  of  malted  whole  wheat  in  the  form  of  dakes,  cooked 
with  steam.  It  is  easily  digested,  but  not  really  of  higher  nutritive 
vaiue  than  fine  wheaten  biscuits  (see  p.  207),  The  following  is  its 
composition : 

Water 


9'iS  per  c«dL 

"36        .. 

65-69        « 


Mmeral  matter  ,.         ..         ..         ..       xgo        „ 

On^  -  Nuts  is  another  malted  preparation  of  the  entire  wheat 
berry,  which  requires  no  cooking.  It  contains  a  higher  proportion 
of  predigested  carbohydrates  than  Force,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
analyus: 

Waler C'lS  peccenL 

Proleids ti'g?        „ 

Salable  caibobydratM 4171        ■■ 

IiiMlable  „  36*51        n 


Fat  ..         . 

liisenl  matter  . 


Othbr  Cereals  :  Oats. 

Oftta  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  nutritious  of  all  cereals.    Tbtj 

tre  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter  and  mineral   substances,  and  are 

peculiarly  rich   in    fat,   the    only   other  cereal    which    can    at   all 

'  Bslll«  Ctseli  SaDitarium  Company.  Ltd.,  Michigan.  U.S.A.     Several  other 
tueniout  and  u&eful  cereal  preparauons  are  made  by  ihis  coropaay. 
*  15.  Easi  Cnmberland  Street,  Glasgow. 
■  Shredded  Wheal  Co.,  Si.  George  s  House,  Easlcheap,  E.G. 
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compare  with  them  in  that  respect  being  nudze.  Starch  is  present 
to  the  extent  of  about  38  per  cent.  Further,  of  the  total  nitrogenous 
matter,  94  per  cent,  is  in  the  form  of  proteid,  and  therefore  available 
for  tissue-building.  Unfortimately,  the  husk  of  oats  is  closely 
adherent,  and  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  the  kernel,  so  that 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  grinding  a  good  deal  of  cellulose  is  left 
in  the  meal  in  the  form  of  small  sharp  particles.  These  act  as 
stimulants  to  the  intestine,  and  make  oatmeal  a  valuable  food  where 
the  intestinal  movements  are  sluggish,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
apt  to  prove  rather  irritating  to  some  persons. 

Oatmeal  is  also  foimd  to  be  a  '  heating  *  food  in  the  case  of  some 
individuals,  and  the  development  of  skin  eruptions  sometimes  follows 
its  use.  This  *  heating '  effect  is  said  not  to  be  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  proteid  which  it  contains,  but  to  a  special  constituent  to  which  the 
name  *avenin'  has  been  given.^  Similar  *  stimulating '  results  are 
uiten  observed  in  horses  which  are  liberally  supplied  with  oata  It 
must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  existence  of  this  substance  is 
denied  by  many  observers.  Oatmeal  is  also  one  of  the  few  vegetable 
foods  which  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  uric-acid  formers 
(purin  bodies).  It  is  therefore  well  to  forbid  its  use  in  some  cases 
of  gout.  There  are  various  ways  of  preparing  oats  for  human  food. 
It  may  be  simply  cleaned  and  ground,  the  result  being  oatmeal  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness,  or  the  branny  particles  may  be  separated, 
and  the  *  oat  flour '  alone  used.  Groats  consist  of  oats  from  which 
the  husk  has  been  entirely  removed ;  when  crushed,  Embden  groats 
results. 

Boiling  has  recently  begun  to  be  employed  as  a  method  of  pre* 
paring  oats,  instead  of  grinding.  The  great  pressure  to  which  the 
grains  are  subjected  between  the  rollers  ruptures  the  cell  walls, 
breaks  down  the  cellulose,  and  flattens  the  grains  out  so  that  they 
are  more  easily  softened  by  cooking.  By  the  application  of  heat 
during  the  rolling  process,  the  grains  are  at  the  same  time  partially 
cooked.  This  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  rendering  subsequent 
preparation  for  the  table  considerably  less  laborious,  but  also  alters 
the  fat,  which  is  so  abundantly  present  in  oats,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  less  liable  to  become  rancid,  so  preserving  the  natural  flavour 
of  the  grain. 

*  Quaker  Oats'  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  preparations. 
'Waverley  Oats,*  *  Provost  Oats,*  Carr's  •  Oaten,'  •Creamota,*  and 
Montgomerie's   *  Berina '   are    examples    of    Scottish    rolled  oats. 

*  Sanson,  Comptes  Rendus,  xcvi.,  p.  75,  1883. 


'Aveniue'is  a  similar  product.    The  composition  of  e 
preparations  of  oats  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

PREPARATIONS  OF  OATS. 


all 

9  Special 


<fc<«d.h 

Imh 

■Q>.>k<> 

Ctln-t 

■H.O.' 

Monl-^ 

Scoli'. 

Rnbin- 

OsUDOl. 

0.lm«L 

&.U.* 

Oui. 

o»™«i. 

o"1.V 

Waier.. 

JO 

5*0 

78 

3> 

90 

6-3 

5-8 

10-4 

Proteid 

M-6 

•3-4 

14-7 

:i9 

138 

11-3 

F«       .. 

8S 

6-3 

6' 3 

B-3 

6-8 

50 

6-5 

C.rbo- 

651 

68-41 

hydralei 

698 

76-0 

67:1 

74* 

77-9 

70-4 

Ollulose 

3« 

1-7 ) 

Mmeral 

matlCT 

ai 

3-0 

13 

1-8 

'■7 

17 

i'3 

i'7 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  finer  the  product  the  poorer  it  is  in 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  matters.  In  this  respect  oat  flour  bears  the 
same  relation  to  oatmeal  as  fine  wheat  flour  does  to  whole  wheatmeal.' 

Voda  Oatmeal*  is  a  special  preparation  of  oats  in  which  much  of 
the  starch  has  been  converted  into  soluble  forms.  It  is  thus  more 
easily  digested  than  ordinary  oatmeal,  and  may  agree  with  patients 
in  whom  the  latter  causes  acidity.  Plasmon  Oatmeal  is  a  combina- 
tion of  piasmon  and  oatmeal,  which  contains  20  per  cent,  of  proteid 
and  8  per  cent,  of  fat.  It  is  pre-cooked,  and  of  very  high  nutritive 
value. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  gluten,  oatmeal  is  unfitted  for  bread- 
making,  and  is  usually  simply  mixed  with  water  and  made  into 
cakes-  By  mixing  fine  oatmeal  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat 
Bour,  however,  a  faitly  good  loaf  can  be  obtained.  A  given  weight 
of  oatcake  (made  witbout  butter)  contains  rather  more  than  twice  as 
much  building  material  as  an  equal  quantity  of  bread,  and  has 
almost  twice  as  great  a  fuel  value. 

Oatmeal  requires  to  be  very  thoroughly  boiled  in  order  to  soften 
ifae  cellulose  which  it  contains.  '  Brcse,'  which  is  made  by  merely 
Stirring  oatmeal  into  boiling  water,  is  not  a  food  for  delicate  stomachs. 
As  regards  the  absorbability  of  oats,  experimems  show'  that  porridge 
made  from  rolled  oats,  even  if  taken  in  considerable  quantities,  is 
very  well  absorbed.  Roughly  speaking,  95  per  cent,  of  its  proteid, 
93  per  cent,  of  its  fat,  and  96  per  cent,  of  its  carbohydrates  enter  the 

I  Cowan's  '  *pecial  quality '  of  Scotch  oat  fiour  is  an  excellent  preparalioD  for 
lia  mAktiig  of  gruels  sad  as  a  food  for  children. 
■  The  Veda  Food  Company,  23,  North  BnJge,  Edinburgh. 
'  BulL  No.  101,  Untied  States  Departmenl  of  Agriculture  [O&ao  of  Eiperi* 
I  Beet  Stanoiu),  p,  47,  1901. 
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blood,  whilst  92  per  cent,  of  the  energy  which  it  contains  is  *  avail- 
able* in  the  body.  This  compares  very  favourably  with  the  results 
yielded  by  bread.  On  purely  chemical  grounds,  oats  compare  very 
favourably  with  wheat  as  a  source  of  nutriment.  A  typical  tea  and 
bread-and-butter  meal  (No.  i)  may  be  contrasted  with  one  of  porridge 
and  milk  (No.  2)  of  the  same  cost  (ijd.)  thus^: 

No.  I. 


•• 


Sonr  (4  ounce)    ••  ••  —  «-  14'* 

Milk  (i|  ounces)  ••  ••  i*a  t-4  17 

Bread  (10  ooncas).,  ••  t6*t  37  150*8 

Butter  (I  ounce)   ••  ••  o*a  ti*5  -^ 

Total S7-5  x6*6 

Nat. 
Oatmeal  (8  ounces)         ••    36*6  16*4 

Milk  (10  ounces)  ••        ••      9*4  ti*3 

Total 46*0  S77 

The  total  energy  value  of  the  first  meal  is  950-6  Calories ;  of  the 
second,  x » x  33  Calories.  The  superiority  of  the  porridge  and  milk  meal 
as  a  source  both  of  building  material  and  of  energy  is  very  strikiDg. 

Maizb  (Indian  Corn). 

Maise  is  not  so  largely  used  as  human  food  in  Great  Britain  as  it 
should  be,  but  throughout  America  it  forms  a  staple  article  of  diet, 
while  in  Mexico  and  Natal  maize  is  literally  the  'staff  of  life' 
(Letheby).  It  was  introduced  into  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  potato 
famine  in  1848,  and  has  since  established  a  place  for  itself  in  the 
dietary  of  the  people,  so  that  Ireland  now  imports  more  of  it  bx  food 
purposes  than  any  other  European  country. 

Chemical  analysis  (see  Table,  p.  188)  shows  that  maize  is  quite  as 
nutritious  as  wheat  in  all  except  its  mineral  ingredients,  while  it  is 
richer  in  fat  than  any  cereal  except  oats,  containing  twice  as  much 
of  this  important  constituent  as  wheat  or  barley,  and  three  times  as 
much  as  rye.  In  nitrogenous  matter  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  most 
other  cereals,  but  fiiUy  87  per  cent,  of  this  is  in  a  proteid  form.  As 
regards  its  digestible  carbohydrates,  it  is  equal  to  wheat,  but  some- 
what inferior  to  barley  or  rye. 

Maize  is  prepared  for  food  in  many  different  ways.  In  Ireland  it 
is  made  into  a  sort  of  porridge,  called  stirabout^  or,  in  the  more 
expressive  phraseology  of  America,  mush.    In  Northern  Italy  and 

^  *  A  Study  of  the  Diet  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  Edinburgh,'  p.  77  (Edio- 
bargh :  Otto  Schulze  and  Co.). 
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ihe  South  Tyrol  it  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  the 
addition  of  cheese  and  other  ingredients.  Maizemea!  is  prepared 
by  grinding  after  removal  of  the  germ  and  husk.  A  yellow  and 
a  white  meal  are  thus  prepared,  but  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  as  far  as  nutritive  value  is  concerned.  Fine  maizemeal  is 
more  gritty  than  wheat  flour,  but  when  mixed  with  the  latter  its 
presence  can  hardly  be  detected.  The  comparative  cheapness  of 
maize  flour  is  an  inducement  to  millers  to  adulterate  wheat  flour 
with  it,  and  this  is  already  being  done  to  some  extent  in  America 
and  France.  Flour  so  adulterated  yields  fewer  loaves  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  wheat  flour,  and  the  bread  produced  is  moister  than 
wbeaten  bread,  and  has  a  tendency  to  be  sodden.  An  addition  of 
lo  per  cent,  of  maize  flour  is  calculated  to  mean  a  reduction  of  five 
loaves  on  the  sack.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  gluten,  this  meal  cannot 
be  used  to  make  ordinary  bread,  but  it  is  often  baked  into  cakes  of 
various  sorts.  The  johnny  (corruption  of  '  journey  ')  cahes  of  North 
America  are  unleavened,  and  are  made  of  a  rather  coarse  maizemeal. 
Similar  cakes  constitute  XheiortiUa  of  South  America.  The  following 
is  the  composition  of  johnny  cakes  :• 
^_  Walet        jS'o  percent. 

■  Proleid S-5 

■  F" >7        .. 

\  Carbohydrates     ..         ..         ..         ..     47*3        „ 

On  comparing  this  with  the  analysis  of  good  white  bread,  given  od 
p.  303,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  comparison  is  all  in  favour  of  maize. 
I  Sometimes  the  maizemeal  is  leavened  nith  yeast  and  subsequently 
bidted  in  iron  vessels.  In  this  form  it  is  known  as  pone,  while  in 
Kiel  and  baking-powder  is  used,  or  the  maizemeal  is  mixed  with  flour 
^and  then  converted  into  loaves.  One-third  of  its  weight  of  good 
dour  is  sufficient  to  enable  fine  maizemeal  to  form  good  loaves. 
The  colour  of  the  bread  is  always  rather  dark,  however,  even  if  the 
proportion  of  wheat  flour  used  be  increased  to  one-half. 

Various  special  prepaiations  of  maize  deserve  mention.  Hominy, 
etnaitHe  and  samp  are  preparations  of  broken  or  split  maize  of  various 
-degrees  of  fineness.  The  composition  of  the  first  two  is  as  follows  : 
Hominy.*  Ciiinlini.' 

Wftter       ..         ..         ..         ..     ii-g  percent.  id'6  perci 

ProMid S-2 

Fat  0  6 

Carbohydrates    ..         .,         ..     78^ 
Mineral  mat [er  ..         ..         ..      o'4 

>  Analysis  by  Atwater  and  Wood.  *  Analysis  by  the  antliOT. 

'  Analysis  by  Al*aier  and  Wood. 
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Both  preparations  are  of  high  nutritive  value  and  admirably  adapted 
for  making  puddings,  etc. 

Cornflour,  maizena  and  oswego  are  prepared  from  maize  by  washiog 
away  the  proteid  and  fat  by  means  of  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  so 
that  little  but  starch  is  left.  Church  states  that  cornflour  contains 
only  1 8  grains  of  proteid  in  every  pound,  and  a  sample  of  Brown 
and  Poison's  cornflour  which  the  writer  examined  showed  a  men 
trace  of  nitrogen.    The  following  is  an  analysis  of  maizena  :^ 

Water        ..        ..        ••        ••        ••  14*3  per  cent 

Proteid •        ••        ••  o'S        „ 

Carbohydrates 84*9        „ 

Mineral  matter 0*3        „ 

These  preparations  must  therefore  be  regarded  simply  as  agreeable 
forms  of  starch,  well  adapted  for  food,  provided  they  are  taken  along 
with  some  proteid  and  fat  carrier,  such  as  eggs  or  milk,  but  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended  on  economic  grounds. 

A  special  small  variety  of  maize  is  called  in  America  pop-eom. 

When  roasted  it  swells  up  and  ultimately  bursts.    In  this  form  it  is 

known  as  *  popped  pop-corn,'  and  is  the  basis  of  various  sweets. 

Its  composition  is  as  follows  :' 

Pop-corn  Pop-corn 

(Raw),  (Popped). 

Water •        ••     10*8  percent.  4*3  percc^ 

Proteid xx*2        „  X07        „ 

Fat  5*2        n  5'o        ^ 

Carbohydrates  •  •         .»        ••71*4        ^  787        ^ 

Mineral  matter  •«        ••       1*4        ^  1*3         • 

It  is  thus  a  valuable  food. 

Corn  Flakes^  consist  of  cooked  maize  which  has  been  treated  with 
malt-honey,  dried,  rolled  and  baked.  It  is  a  nutritious  and  digestible 
breakfast  food. 

Sugar-corn  is  a  special  variety  of  maize,  containing  much  sugar. 
It  is  cooked  while  still  green,  and  forms  a  sweet  and  succulent 
vegetable  much  esteemed  in  America. 

Maize  is  not  only  a  highly  nutritive  cereal  from  the  chemist's 
point  of  view,  but  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  very  well 
digested  in  the  human  body.  Experiments  show  that  90  per  cent 
of  its  dry  matter  is  absorbed,  as  compared  with  82  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  wheat.  Of  the  proteid  of  maize,  19*2  per  cent*  escapes 
absorption  ;*  in  wheat  about  20  per  cent,  is  lost, 

>  Given  by  Klemperer  in  Leyden's  *  Handbuch  der  EmlUiningstherapiei,'  pL  39& 

*  Analysis  by  Atwater  and  Wood. 

•  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Company,  Ltd. 

^  Rubner,  Zeit,  f.  Biolog.^  xv.  115,  1S79.    See  also  experiments  by  Mal£itti, 
quoted  by  K6nig. 
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Maize  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a  food  of  {rteat  nutritive 
line.  '  With  a  diet  of  Indian  corn  bread  and  pork,'  says  an  American 
Titer,'  '  the  workmen  of  (his  country  are  capable  of  enduring  the 
reaiest  fatigue  and  performing  the  greatest  amount  of  pbysical 
ibour.* 
It  is  also  an  economical  food.  It  has  bean  calculated*  that  when 
Biaize  and  wheat  are  both  selling  at  the  same  price  per  bushel  one 
pts  the  same  amount  of  di<;estible  matter  for  a  given  sum  in  both. 
In  wheat,  however,  one  gets  2J  pounds  more  proteid,  and  in  maize 
1^  pounds  more  carbohydrate.  The  fuel  valus  in  each  case  is  almost 
)reclsely  the  same. 

Id  \-iew  of  these  facts  and  of  the  approaching  scarcity  of  wheat, 
Ute  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  regret  that  maize  is  not  more  widely 
adopted  as  food  amongst  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  '  The 
try  of  Europe,'  says  C.  J.  Murphy,*  '  is  "  cheap  bread  "  ;  it  is  a  bitter, 
■gonizing  cry,  and  we  may  best  respond  to  it  by  instructing  the 
toiling  masses  of  the  Old  World  in  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of 
aize,  and  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  it.' 

Barley. 

Barter  is  chiefly  characterized  by  its  richness  in  mineral  matter. 
It  contains  more  fat  than  wheat,  but  is  comparatively  poor  in 
proteid.  The  amount  of  starch  in  it  varies  in  different  samples  from 
39  to  57  per  cent,  (O'Sullivan).  The  whole  grain  when  ground 
c»DStitutes  barieymeal.  Scotch  barley  is  the  grain  stripped  of  its 
busk  and  roughly  ground.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  human  food,  how- 
ever, in  the  form  of  either  'pearl'  or  'patent'  barley.  The  former 
consists  of  the  whole  grain  polished  after  removal  of  the  husk ;  the 
tatter  is  simply  pearl  barley  ground  into  flour.  The  composition  of 
these  preparations  is  shown  in  the  Table  (p.  189),  and  the  following 
is  an  analysis  of  Robinson's  Patent  Barley  by  Leeds : 

Moisiure  „         ..  lo'Jo  per  cent. 

Ptotcid 5-13        „ 

F»l        0-97 

Catbohydrales  ..         ..         ,,         ..  61  87        „ 

MinerBl  matter  i  '93        „ 

Barley  contains  but  little  gluten,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
dough  is  too  ■  heavy '  to  make  good  bread.    When  mixed  with  half 

'  United  Slates  Departroem  o(  Agricultura,  Div,  of  Chemistry,  Bull.  50,  p.  11. 

*  IM..  p.  14. 

'  -  itapon  to  UaiLcd  Statu  Ocpwtmuit  of  Agricultoie  on  ttie  Use  of  Maiie  in 
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its  weight  of  good  wheat  flour,  however,  barleymeal  can  be  cod* 
verted  into  good  enough  loaves. 

Writing  on  the  nutritive  value  of  barley  in  1872,  Letheby  said: 
*  Barleymeal  is  the  chief  food  of  a  large  number  of  people  in  the 
North  of  Europe  and  in  the  South  of  England,  where  the  labourer  is 
partly  paid  his  wages  in  meal  or  grain.  It  is  also  used  in  Wales 
and  Scotland,  especially  in  winter-time,  when  wheaten  bread  is  dear, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Ireland.  It  is  employed  by  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  out-door  labouring  population  of  England.  At  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  (1626),  according  to  M'Culloch,  it  was  the  usual  food  of 
the  ordinary  sort  of  people,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  hardly  any  wheat  was  used  in  the  Northern  counties  of 
England.  In  Cumberland  the  principal  families  used  only  a  small 
quantity  of  wheaten  bread  about  Christmas-time.  The  crust  of  the 
everlasting  goose-pie,  which  adorned  the  table  of  every  county 
family,  was  invariably  made  of  barleymeal.' 

Since  this  was  written  barley  has  been  steadily  more  and  more 
displaced  by  wheat  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  and  no  doubt  with 
considerable  nutritive  advantage. 

As  an  article  of  diet  in  the  sick-room,  barley  finds  its  chief  use  as 
the  main  ingredient,  oi, barley- water,  a  preparation  which  contains, 
however,  but  very  little  nutriment,  as  the  following  analysis  bj 
Wynter  Blyth  shows  :^ 

Water    ••        ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  99-27  per  cent. 

Fat         0*02        M 

Proteid 0*03        ,» 

Starch    ••         ••         ••         ••         ..         ••  0*39        ^ 

Sugar 003        M 

Mineral  matter  0*03        „ 

It  is  chiefly  of  value  on  account  of  its  demulcent  properties. 

Rye. 

Next  to  wheat,  rje  is  the  great  bread-making  grain  of  the  world. 
It  contains  less  gluten  than  wheat,  and  the  kind  of  gluten  seems  to 
be  also  chemically  different,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  bread  derived 
from  rye  is  apt  to  be  rather  moist  and  dense.  An  extreme  example 
is  the  black  bread,  or  pumpernickel,  of  North  Germany. 

The  composition  of  the  different  flours  derived  from  rye  varies 
very  considerably  with  the  fineness  of  milling ;  but  fin'^  rye  flour  is 

^  A  series  of  analyses  by  Corlette  {Australasian  Med,  Gazette,  January  2, 1905)  of 
barley-water  prepared  from  two  heaped  teaspoonfuls  of  pearl  barley  to  a  pint  of 
water  showed  that  the  average  amount  of  starch  in  the  product  anlounted  to 
2*03  per  cent. 
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much  poorer  in  proteid  than  flour  of  a  simiiar  grade  produced  from 
wheat. ^ 

Fine  rye  bread  is  therefore  poorer  in  building  material  than 
-wheaten  bread,  but  it  is  somewhat  superior  in  this  respect  to  bread 
made  from  maize. 

The  digestibilit7  of  fine  rye  bread  is  about  equal  to  that  of  good 
wheaten  bread;  but  the  coarser  varieties,  especially  pumpernickel, 
are  very  wasteful  foods,  32  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  even  in 
moderately  fine  rye  bread  being  lost,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent, 
in  white  bread.  In  the  case  of  pumpernickel  the  loss  rises  to  42  per 
cent. 

Rice. 

Bic«  is  the  poorest  of  all  cereals  in  proteid,  fat  and  mineral  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  fully  76  per  cent,  of  starch.  The  starch 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  present  in  small  and  easily- 
digested  grains.  When  boiled,  rice  swells  up  and  absorbs  nearly 
five  times  its  weight  of  water,  while  some  of  its  mineral  constituents 
are  lost  by  solution.  It  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  cook  it  by  steam- 
ing.   Boiled  rice  has  the  following  composition  :^ 

Water 317  per  cent 

Proteid 3*o        „ 

Fal         01 

Carbobydmei  ..         ..         .,         ,.  419        „ 

Rice  U  only  moderately  easy  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  2J  ounces 
cooked  by  boiling  {i.e.,  about  two-thirds  of  a  full  soup- plateful) 
requiring  three  and  a  half  hours  for  its  disposal.  This  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  stomach 
to  digest  carbohydrates. 

On  the  other  hand,  rice  is  absorbed  with  very  great  completeness 
in  the  intestine;  indeed,  its  solid  constituents  enter  the  blood  almost 
as  completely  as  those  of  meat.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
comparative  absence  of  cellulose.  Practically  none  of  the  starch  is 
lost,  but  the  waste  of  proteid  amounts  to  19  per  cent.^  It  follows 
from  this  that  rice  is  one  of  the  foods  which  leave  the  smallest 
residue  in  the  intestine,  and  this  gives  it  a  considerable  value  in 
some  cases  of  disease. 

The  nutritive  value  of  rice  is  much  impaired  by  its  poverty  in 
proteid  and  fat     Hence  it  is  not  adapted  to  be  an  exclusive  diet, 

•  VUt  Falke.  Archivf.  Hygient.  iiviii.,  p.  49,  and  Romberg,  ibid  ,  p.  144. 
I  *  AnaJyiii  by  Atwaler  and  Woods. 

L  •  See  Kumagawk,  Vinhow'i  Archiu,i:Kv\.  370,  iSSg. 
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but  should  be  eaten  along  with  other  substances  rich  in  these  two 
elements,  such  as  eggs,  cheese,  or  milk.^  Even  as  regards  carbo- 
hydrate it  would  require  about  i  pound  3  ounces  of  rice  to  furnish 
the  daily  need  of  an  active  man.  This  would  entail  the  consumption 
of  about  5  pounds  of  cooked  rice  daily.^ 

Millet  and  Buckwheat. 

These  cereals^  are  not  used  as  human  food  in  this  country,  although 
they  are  by  no  n^eans  of  low  nutritive  value,  but  stand  midway  in 
that  respect  between  wheat  on  the  one  hand  and  rice  on  the  other. 
Millet  is  freely  consumed  in  Africa,  being  the  staple  diet  of  the 
negroes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  in  some  Southern  European 
countries,  while  in  China  it  is  used  to  make  bread.  The  dhoora 
(sorgho-grass),  or  Indian  millet,  is  of  very  similar  compositioii. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  it  given  by  Professor  Church: 

Water 12-2  per  cent. 

Proteid 82        „ 

Fat         •        •.      4t        „ 

Carboliydrates**        ••        ••        ••    706       „ 

Cellulose  ..         ••        ••        ..3*1        ^ 

Mineral  matter  x*7        ,, 

Bnckwiieat  (see  Tables,  p.  189)  is  about  equal  in  nutritive  value 
to  millet,  but  contains  much  more  cellulose  (10  per  cent.).  It 
is  usually  eaten  in  the  form  of  a  porridge.  In  this  country  it  is 
hardly  ever  used  as  human  food,  but  it  is  freely  consumed  in 
Drittany  and  Holland,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  countries  in  which  rice  is  largely  used  as  a 
daily  food  this  is  actually  done,  as  in  the  Italian  Risotto,  the  Turkish  Pf/«/,  and 
the  Spanish  *  Polio  con  Riz,' 

*  It  is  worth  observing,  too,  that  in  Eastern  countries  in  which  rice  takes  the 
place  of  bread  it  is  eaten  in  a  much  drier,  and  therefore  more  concentrated,  form 
than  it  is  in  Europe,  and  with  the  ad  Jition  of  various  sauces  and  condiments  to 
give  it  flavour  and  promote  its  digestion. 

*  Buckwheat  is  nol  :».nctly  a  cereal,  but  belongs  to  the  Polygonaceae.  It  is 
oonsidered  here  for  coavenience. 


Tlw  PnlBes. 
In  ttiis  gnmp  are  included  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  and  their  allies. 
The  edible  parts  of  these  resemble  the  grain  of  cereals  in  that  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  storehouses  of  nourishment  for  the  young 
plant.  The  chief  chemical  characteristic  of  the  group  is  the  richnesa 
of  its  members  in  nitrogen,  in  virtue  of  which  fact  they  have  been 
described  as  ■  the  poor  man's  beef.'  All  but  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of 
tlie  total  nitrogen,  moreover,  is  in  the  form  of  proteid  (Church). 
Why  the  young  pulse  should  require  so  much  more  nitrogen  than 
the  young  cereal,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  perhaps  it  is  on 
account  of  its  greater  rapidity  of  growth.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  there  ia  a  special  provision  for  the  adequate  supply  of  nitrogen 
to  plants  of  this  group  in  the  form  of  little  nodules  on  their  roots, 
which  nodules  consist  of  masses  of  bacteria,  possessed  of  the 
remarkable  power  of  fixing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  and 
passing  it  on  for  the  use  of  the  plant. 

The  chief  proteid  found  in  the  pulses  is  called  legondn,'  also 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  vegetable  casein,  owing  to  its  close 
resemblance  to  the  principal  proteid  of  milk.  So  much  Is  this  the 
case,  that  a  kind  of  cheese  may  actually  be  prepared  from  beans. 
X^egumin  is  able  to  unite  with  salts  of  lime,  and  the  resulting  com- 
poaod  is  not  soluble  in  water.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  peas  and 
Other  pulses  do  not  readily  soften  if  the  water  in  which  they  are 
soaked  contains  much  lime,  !.#.,  is  hard,  The  addition  of  a  Utde 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  water  throws  down  the  lime.  Hence 
the  importance  of  adding  soda  to  hard  water  in  wliicti  pulses  are  to 
tw  soaked.'  Magnesia,  which  resembles  Kme  in  so  many  other 
respects,  has  no  effect  upon  legumin.' 

»  A  ondeo-albamin  (Mo/y'i  Jahrts-Bericht,  1897,  p.  21). 

'  Ricbter  has  shavia  {Anhiv  f  H)gir>ii,t6.  Heft  3. 1903)  that  pen  U«  not  so  nell 
dicesicd  and  absorbed  when  boiled  in  bard  water  ihanibey  are  when  cooked  in  soft 
'  StmStTimf^U.  Dial.  AnJtiirf.  Klii.  Mrd..  Bd.  17.  p.  iqS.  1876. 
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The  proteids  of  some  of  the  pulses  seem  to  be  especially  rich  io 
sulphur,  and  this,  by  giving  rise  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  helps 
to  explain  their  tendency  to  produce  flatulence.  Beans  are  richer  in 
sulphur  than  peas,  while  lentils  contain  least  of  all.  The  ash  of  the 
pulses  is  poorer  in  phosphorus  than  that  of  the  cereals,  but  richer  in 
potash  and  lime.  The  pulses,  indeed,  contain  more  of  the  latter 
ingredient  than  any  other  form  of  vegetable  food,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  persons  who  live  largely  upon  them,  e.g.,  the  Trappist 
monks,  are  specially  apt  to  suffer  from  early  calcification  of  the 
arteries. 

The  pulses  are  well  supplied  with  carbohydrates,  but  are  poor  in 
fat.  For  this  reason  they  go  well  with  fatty  foods  {eg.,  bacon  and 
beans,  pork  and  pease  pudding),  and  are  improved  by  being  served 
with  sauces  containing  butter,  or  cooked  with  oil.  They  also  contain 
a  bitter  principle  which  renders  then  impalatable  to  many  persons. 
It  should  be  added  that  they  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
purin-bodies,  in  consequence  of  which  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is 
greater  after  their  use.  For  this  reason  they  are  sometimes  forbidden 
to  the  gouty.  Dried  peas  and  beans  require  prolonged  soaking  in 
order  to  soften  their  skins.  Even  haricots,  in  which  the  skin  is  com* 
paratively  thin,  require  about  eight  hours  to  soften.  The  water  in 
which  they  are  soaked  should  be  soft  or  boiled.  The  reason  for  this 
was  given  above.  The  soaking  is  inevitably  accompanied  by  some 
loss  of  proteid  and  mineral  matter,  and  also  of  carbohydrates ;  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  removing  most  of  the  bitter  principle  in  the 
seeds.  The  amount  of  water  taken  up  is  very  great.  The  propor- 
tion of  water  in  dried  haricot  beans,  for  example,  rises  as  the  result 
of  soaking  and  boiling  from  14  per  cent,  up  to  73  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  case  of  peas  the  increase  is  from  97  up  to  86*9  per  cent.^  This 
increase  in  water  means,  of  course,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  the  food,  and  must  always  be  taken  into  account 
when  comparing  the  relative  nutritive  values  of  the  pulses  and  meat. 

The  pulses  are  not  readily  digested  by  the  stomach.  As  Galen 
said:  'They  are  harder  to  digest  than  other  foods  and  give  bad 
dreams.'  This  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  their  bulkiness  when 
cooked.  Thus,  5^  oimces  (150  grammes)  of  lentils  in  the  form  of 
a  mash,  or  about  a  soup-plateful,  remained  in  the  stomach  for  four 
hours,  and  200  grammes  of  peas  in  a  similar  form  for  four  hours  and 
a  quarter.  An  equal  weight  of  French  beans  (haricots  verts)  remained 
rather  longer  even  than  that. 

>  Analyses  by  Katherine  J.  Williams,  Joum,  o/Chem,  Soe,,  Ixi.  226,  1892. 
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If  properly  prepared,  the  pulses  ate  absorbed  in  the  intestine  very 
flioroughly.     Thus  the  proteid  of  pea  or  leiitii  flour  is  all  taken  up 
except  about  8  or  9  per  cent.'  when   aoo  grammes  {7  c 
given  daily.     Even  when  the   amount  given  was  as  much  as   600 
grammes  (21 J  ounces)  the  loss  was  only  as  follows  :* 

Dry  substance >.  91  per  cenL 

Proteid >.  17  5        „ 

Carbohvdrate       ,,         ..         ..  ..  36        „ 

Mineral  re 

This  shows  that  the  proteid  of  the  pulses,  if  given  in  a  state  of 
fine  division,  is  capable  of  very  good  absorption — almost  as  good, 
indeed,  as  that  of  gluten  when  given  in  the  form  of  macaroni,  in 
Which  the  loss  is  11-2  per  cent.,  and  considerably  better  than  gluten 
when  taken  in  the  form  of  white  bread  (loss  about  20  per  cent.). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  is  very  much  greater  if  the  food  is  not 
given  in  a  state  of  fine  division.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  if  the 
lentils  were  simply  boiled  soft  and  taken  along  with  broth,  the  loss  of 
proteid  rose  to  40  per  cent.'  It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  small 
loss  of  carbohydrate  even  on  pea  flour.  The  amount  of  it,  however, 
is  less  than  in  the  case  of  potatoes  or  carrots,  but  in  white  bread,  it 
will  be  remembered,  there  is  no  loss  of  carbohydrate  at  all. 

The  nut-lti»B  v&lne  of  the  pulses  is  undoubtedly  high.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  if  they  be  regarded  as  sources  of  proteid.  It  would 
require  about  600  grammes  (ij  pounds)  of  pea  flour  to  supply  the 
amount  of  proteid  required  daily  by  an  active  man.  Suppose  this 
were  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  pea  soup.  A  good  thick  soup  would 
contain  25  grammes — a  heaped  tablespoonful — in  each  plate.  The 
proteid  value  of  this  would  be  equal  to  an  ounce  of  meat.  Twenty- 
four  platefuts  of  such  a  soup,  then,  would  require  to  be  taken  in  the 
day.  By  making  the  soup  with  milk  instead  of  water — an  excellent 
plan  —  the  amount  of  proteid  in  it  would  be  trebled,  and  eight 
platefuls  would  suffice. 

The  600  grammes  of  pea  flour  would  hardly,  however,  contain  u 
much  carbohydrate  as  is  required,  and  would  be  very  deficient  in 
fat.  These  deficiencies  would  require  to  be  made  good  by  the 
addition  of  some  other  articles  to  the  diet,  or  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  pea  flour  consumed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
found  that  when  the  quantity  of  peas  eaten  amounts  to  960  grammes 
(34^  ounces)  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  demands  of  nutrition  ara 

»  Striiraprtl,  Dent  Arckia.f.  Kim.  Mid..  Bd.  17,  p.  108,  1876. 
»  Rubner.  Zii,.  f.  Biitvg.,  xvi.  II9,  iSSo. 
Strumpell,  ioc.  etl. 
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satisfied  '^  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  anyone  could  go  on  con- 
suming this  quantity  for  any  length  of  time.  It  comes  then  to  this, 
that,  while  the  pulses  are  most  valuable  sources  of  proteid,  ihej  are 
not  adapted  to  be  the  exclusive  diet  of  health.  As  a  cheap  and 
efficient  method  of  supplementing  the  deficiency  of  oitrogea  in  a 
purely  vegetable  diet,  however,  their  use  is  strongly  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  are  not  more  largely  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  those  to  whom  economy  is  of  importance,  for  unquestionably 
the  pulses  are  amongst  the  cheapest  of  foods,  and  a  given  sum  will 
yield  more  proteid,  if  invested  in  them,  than  in  any  other  way  (see 
Plate  III.).  It  mnains  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  individual 
members  of  the  pulse  group.  Their  chemical  composition  is  shown 
in  the  following  tables: 

COMPOSITION  OF  PULSES. 
{From  thi  Mtans  of  Many  Analysts.) 


Water. 

Proteid. 

Carbo- 
bydrateai 

Fat. 

Cenu- 
lose. 

Mineral 
\Uxua. 

CrMn  peas       ••        •• 

781 

40 

160 

0*5 

05 

0-9 

Dried    ••           •*        •• 

130 

21 -0 

554 

1-8 

60 

2-6 

lentils 

117 

23'2 

584 

20 

20 

27 

Horse  beans  (dry) 

131 

*55 

509 

x*7 

55 

3*3 

Broad  or  Windsor  beans 

(dry)   

8-4 

264 

586 

8*0 

X-0 

3-6 

French  beans  (haricots 

verts)  .. 

895 

x-3 

7*3 

04 

0-6 

07 

Haricots   (haricots 

blancs)           .  •         • . 

117 

a3-o 

55-8 

23 

40 

3« 

Scarlet  runners  (stewed) 

91'ia 

1*7 

3'7 

0-3 

29 

03 

Soy  beans 

no 

329 

287 

181 

44 

49 

,,    bean  flour  .. 

93 

395 

28-2 

137 

40 

53 

Peanuts 

8-3 

240 

170 

44*3 

45 

19 

Butter   beans    (ground 

unpeeled) 

105 

20'6 

626 

2'0 

^^ 

43 

The  following  represents  some  recent  analyses  of  dried  pulses  b; 

Balland.8 


BSANS 

(Haricots). 

Lbn  riLS. 

Pbas. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mint- 

mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mim- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Water 

Proteid 

Fat    . .         . .         .  • 

Starch  and  sugar  . . 

Cellulose     ..         •• 

Ash 

1000 

1381 

098 

52-91 

246 

238 

20-40 

2516 

246 

6098 

4-62 

4-20 

II 70 

2032 

0-58 

5607 

2-96 

1-99 

1350 
24-24 

1*45 

6245 
3-56 

266 

10-60 

18S8 

1-22 

56  2X 

2-90 

2*26 

14-20 

2348 
140 

61IO 

552 

350 

*  Rubner,  loc.  cit. 
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The  garden  pea  (A'sufn  sativum)  is  eaten  either  fresh  (green  peas) 
or  dried.  Greea  peas  cooked  in  the  usual  way  contain  from  13  to 
16  per  cent,  of  carbohydrate,  of  which  a  considerable  proportion  is 
Bugar,  Of  be&nB  there  are  several  edible  varieties.  The  French  or 
kidney  bean  [PJiasiolii?  vulgaris)  is  eaten  either  in  the  young  state 
■long  with  the  pod  {haricots  verts),  or  the  seeds  are  consumed  alone 
Kther  fresh  or  after  drying  (haricots  bJancs).  The  amount  of 
cellulose  in  the  pod  causes  it  to  be  digested  and  absorbed  with 
difficulty,  and  on  that  account  it  is  a  wastefid  form  of  food.  Allied 
to  the  French  bean  is  the  scarlet  runner  {Phaseoht  tniillifloms),  which 
wben  slewed  constitutes  'Turkish  beans.'  The  broad  or  Windsor 
lean  {Faba  vjilgarii)  is  eaten  either  in  the  fresh  or  dry  state.  A 
coarser  variety  of  the  same  plant  is  the  horse  or  field  bean.  It  is 
not  usually  consumed  as  human  food. 

Beans  are  on  the  whole  richer  in  proteid  than  peas,  but  contain 
»lso  more  sulphur,  and  are  more  apt  to  cause  flatulence. 

The  Lentil  [Lens  aculnita)  is  even  richer  in  proteid  than  either 
the  pea  01  the  bean,  and,  as  a  rale,  the  smaller  varieties  of  it  are 
licher  in  that  constituent  than  the  larger.  Egyptian  lentils  are 
unongst  the  best.  Lentils  contain  little  sulphur,  and  are  more 
digestible  and  less  apt  to  cause  flatulence  than  either  peas  or  beans. 
The  ash  of  the  Egyptian  lentil  is  particularly  rich  in  iron. 

The  patent  preparation  known  as  BevaJenta  Arabica  consists 
■nainly  of  lentil  flour.  The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analyd* 
which  I  recently  made  of  it : 

REVALENTA  ARADICA. 


It  is  really  poorer  in  nitrogen  than  pure  lentil  flour.  The  latter 
eosts  2^.  per  pound;  Eevalenta,  3s.  6d.  It  certainly  in  no  way 
merits  the  very  high  claims  sometimes  advanced  for  it.  A  soup- 
^atehil  of  Revalenta  made  from  three  moderately -heaped  table- 
spoonfuls  (60  grammes)  yields  thirty-six  Calories  less  than  a  similar 
<|uantity  of  good  porridge,  but  is  slightly  richer  in  proteid  and 
mineral  matxar.  Id  other  words,  it  is  rather  morn  valuable  as  a 
tissue -builder  than  porridge,  but  is  not  so  good  as  a  source  of  heat 
energy.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  considerably 
nore  expensive. 

The  807  Bean  (Glycine  hi$pida)  is  the  richest  of  all  the  pulses  in 
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proteidi  and  has  also  a  large  amount  of  fat,  but  very  little  starch. 
For  this  reason  it  is  of  use  as  a  bread  substitute  in  diabetes,  a  flour 
being  prepared  from  it  and  made  into  loaves  or  biscuits.  In  China 
and  Japan  it  is  extensively  eaten  in  the  form  of  soy  cheese,  and  as 
various  sauces  and  pastes,  all  of  which  are  rich  in  proteid  and  so  are 
fitted  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  rice.  It  is  also  grown  in 
Southern  Europe. 

The  Peanut  {Arachis  hypogaa)^  although  botanically  one  of  &fl 
pulses,  really  resembles  more  closely  the  true  nuts.  Like  these,  it  is 
rich  in  proteids  and  fat,  and  may  be  used  as  a  diabetic  food.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  patent  food  known  as  *  Nutrose,' 
and  after  expression  of  the  oil  it  forms  cakes  for  cattle. 

BootB  and  Tubexs. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  chief  bulk  of  the  grain  of  cereals  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  nutriment  for  the  use  of  the  young 
plant.  The  roots  and  tubers,  the  consideration  of  which  will  occupy 
our  attention  in  this  section,  may  be  regarded  in  like  manner  as 
reserves  of  nourishment  for  the  use  of  the  adult  plant  itself.  During 
the  prosperous  days  of  spring  and  early  summer  the  plant  lays  by 
of  its  superfluity  against  the  certain  adversity  of  autiunn.  The 
reserve  nutriment  so  laid  up  is  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  carbo« 
hydrates — chiefly  starch.  Proteid  and  fat  are  scarcely  represented 
at  all.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  in  using  the  roots  and  tubers  as 
foods  we  are  tapping  a  supply  of  only  one  of  our  nutritive  elements, 
and  that  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the  value  of 
this  class  of  vegetable  foods. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that,  of  the  small  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
matter  which  these  foods  contain,  only  part,  and  that  not  infre* 
quently  a  very  small  part,  is  present  in  the  form  of  proteid.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  mineral  ingredi- 
ents, mainly  salts  of  potash,  and  the  presence  of  these  confers 
upon  the  roots  and  tubers  a  greater  value  as  articles  of  diet  than 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  possess. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1781,  Letheby  tells  us.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
in  his  work  on  <  Diseases  of  the  Fleet,'  alluded  to  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  potato  in  scurvy ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Baly  remarked,  in 
his  inquiries  into  the  diseases  of  prisoners,  that  wherever  potatoes 
were  used  scurvy  was  imknown. 

Another  general  consideration  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  the  mere  cooking  of  these  foods  robs  them  of  a  very  large 
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proportion  of  their  mineral  ingredients  and  of  some  of  the  nitro- 
genous matter  in  which  they  are  already  so  deficient.  For  this 
reason  the  water  in  which  Ihey  are  cooked  should  also  be  utilized  as 
Itii  as  possible,  or,  which  is  preferable,  they  should  be  cooked  by 
means  of  steam. 

COMPOSITION  OP  ROOTS  AND  TUBERS. 


..      (cooked) 
Tiimipa 

(cooked) 
Radishes 
BeeirooU 


(cooked) 

.°  ^  (cooked) 
Anichokem 

(cooked) 
Onions . . 
Sweet  poutoe* 

YUDS       .. 


796 


Fu.    '  nbtc      Aih. 
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As  regards  the  digeBtlbility  of  these  foods  as  a  class,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  cellulose  which  each 
happens  to  contain,  but  it  is  true  of  all  of  them  that  they  are  only 
indifferently  absorbed,  and  are  prone,  by  reason  of  their  bulk,  to 
derange  (be  stomach  and  bowels  if  eaten  in  large  quantity. 

We  may  now  pass  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  chief  members 
I  td  the  group,  beginning  with  the  potato. 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  300  years  ago,' 
and  since  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in  popular  favour,  until 
it  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  staple  articles 
of  diet 
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If  one  cuts  a  raw  potato  across  with  a  sharp  knife  and  looks  at 
tiw  cot  surface,  three  distioct  laytn  cm  easily  be  made  om 
(Fig.  i8).  These  are  (r)  the 
(tin  outer  skin,  (a)  A  tvoadei 
layer  inside  the  skin  called  the 
'  fibro-vascular  layer,'  It  con- 
tains a  small  amount  of  pigment, 
and  turns  green  when  exposed 
to  the  light,  giving  the  potato  an 
unpleasant  taste.  (3)  The  fleahof 
the  potato,  which  makes  up  the 
rest  of  its  bulk.  On  more  care- 
ful inspection  this  is  seen  to  be 
divided  into  a  central  core  and 
an  outer  zone  which  sorroonds  it 
These  different  layers  fonn 
the  following  proportions  of  the 
iriiole  potato : 

1.  Oater  rind     .,  •■  3{percctit 
«.  Fibia-vascular 

layor  ..  _  Si       _ 

3.  PiMh  „         ..  -S9 

The  importance  of  rec(^tsing  them  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
differ  considerably  in  chemical  composition,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  :> 

COMPOSITION  OF  A  POTATO. 


Fio.  iS.— Cross  Sbctioh  of  a  POT»to. 


Outer  rind     .. 
Pibro-vascular 
Flesh.. 
WholopoUto 


81-3 


The  fibro-vascular  layer  is  seen  to  be  considerably  richer  in 
mineral  matter  and  proteid  than  the  fiesh,  and  in  peeling  it  off  with 
the  rind  we  lose  these  valuable  ingredients. 

If  the  flesh  of  the  potato  is  squeezed  it  can  be  separated  into  a 
solid  part  and  a  juice.  The  former  consists  mainly  of  starch ;  it  has 
only  15  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogenous  matter.    The  juice  consists  of 


r  holding  in  solution  nitrogenous  matter  and  salts.  It  contains 
fully  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  nitrogenoas  matter  con- 
taioed  in  the  potato. 

It  must  be  clearly  realized  that  by  no  means  all  of  this  nitro- 
genous matter  is  present  in  the  form  of  proteid.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  a  potato,  only  49  per  cent,  is  contained  in 
prmeids,  the  remainder  being  in  the  form  of  ammonia  compounds 
(amides,  t.g.,  asparagin)  and  salts.  The  failure  to  recognise  this 
^t  has  led  people  to  assume  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
potato  represents  proteid,  and  so  greatly  to  overrate  the  value  of 
potatoes  as  tissue-building  food. 

The  richer  the  potato  is  in  proteid — in  other  words,  the  juicier  it  is 
— the  more '  waxy '  is  it  when  cooked,  for  the  coagulated  proteid  holds 
together.  For  this  reason  young  potatoes,  which  contain  more  juice 
than  those  which  are  older  and  more  starchy,  have  a  more  solid  and 
waxy  consistence  when  cooked  than  the  latter. 

The  riohness  <rf  the  potato  In  starch,  of  which  it  contains  from 
18  to  19  per  cent.,  is  its  most  striking  chemical  characteristic,  and 
causes  it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  commercial  sources  of  that  substance. 
Dextrin  and  '  British  arrowroot '  and  many  other  things  are  pre- 
pared from  it.  The  starch  grain  of  the  protato  is  of  specially  large 
size,  and  seems  to  be  more  easily  attacked  by  ferments  than  most 
forms  of  starch,  probably  because  it  does  not  contain  much  '  starch 
cellulose.'  Owing  to  their  readiness  to  undergo  fermentation  potatoes 
should  be  avoided  in  some  diseased  conditions,  such  as  dilatation  of 
the  stomach. 

The  most  important  mineral  ingredients  of  potatoes  are  salts  of 
potash,  and  potatoes  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  vre 
obtain  our  supply  of  these  salts.  Part  of  the  potash  is  united  with 
citric  acid.  Potatoes,  like  all  tubers,  may  have  their  conipositian, 
and  consequently  their  nutritive  value,  profoundly  modified  by 
the  mode  in  which  ther  are  cooked.  The  chief  danger  is  that 
ttieir  nitrogenous  constituents  and  mineral  salts  may  be  dissolved 
out.  The  amount  of  starch  and  water  which  they  contain  is 
scarcely  ever  affeaed.*  These  fa'-ts  are  brought  out  in  the  follow- 
ing analyses  :* 

•  Sae  analyseiot  cooked  potatoes  by  Katherine  William  a, /dhui.  f/Chim.  Sot., 
fad.  116.  iSgi. 

*  Uniwd  State*  Department  of  Agricultare,  Office  of  Expeciraeni  SiatioDS, 
B^.  43.  p.  30. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  MATERIAL  DURING  THE  PROCESS  OF  COOKING 

POTATOES. 


Dry 
Matter. 

NlTSOOClff. 

Carito. 
hydrates. 

JrFOniO. 

Noo. 
Proteid. 

Total. 

AJL 

Skins  removed  before 
Boiling. 

Water  cold  at  beginning 
of  test 

Water  hot  at  beginning 
of  test 

Ptt  ceot. 
3*7 

40 

Percent. 
4*3 

33 

Percent. 
12*9 

17-9 

Percent. 
8-3 

XO'O 

Pw  cent. 
2-8 

PcreoL 

170 

17-4 

Average  ••        •• 

39 

3-8 

154 

06 
l'7 

92 

27 

17-2 

Boiled  with  Skins  on. 

Water  cold  at  beginning 
of  test  •  •        • .        .  • 

Water  hot  at  beginning 
of  test 

0-3 
03 

06 
04 

06 

x-o 

o-x 

1*9 

XI 

Average  ••        •• 

o*3 

05 

VI 

0-8 

0*2 

1*6 

The  kind  of  water  in 
which  they  are  soaked 
does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  if  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  were  peeled  and 
soaked  before  being  boiled 
the  loss  of  nutrients  would 
be  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  amount  contained  in 
I  pound  of  beefsteak.  It 
follows  from  this  that 
potatoes  should  either  be 
steamed  or  cooked  in  their 
•jackets.' 

The  accompanying  dia- 
gram shows  the  per- 
centage composition  of  a 
potato,  and    the    loss  of 

nutrients  which  it  sustains  Fxo-    19.  —  Pbrcbntaob    Composition    o»   a 
,  1    J  i_    xi.  1       Potato  and  loss  of  bach  Constituent  oh 

when  cooked  by  the  usual      Boiling. 

method. 
The  digestibility  of  potatoes  in  the  mouth  and  stomach  depends 


largely  on  the  form  in  which  they  are  eaten.  They  are  less  digestible 
when  eaten  as  lumps  than  in  a  pur6e ;  and  '  mealy '  potatoes  are 
more  digestible  than  '  waxy.' 

Two  medium-sized  potatoes  (weighing  together  5J  ounces)  when 
boiled  and  eaten  in  the  usual  way  remain  for  about  two  to  two  and 
a  half  hours  in  the  stomach — that  is,  a  shorter  time  than  a  similar 
weight  of  bread. 

In  the  intestine  potatoes  are,  on  the  whole,  vary  well  absorbed. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  much  starch  and  little 
cellulose.  Even  when  the  quantity  consumed  daily  amounts  to 
3^  pounds,  93^  per  cent,  of  the  starch  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
nitrc^en  enters  the  blood. 

Potatoes  are,  however,  by  no  means  suited  to  constitute  the  sole, 
or  even  the  staple,  diet  of  man.  They  are  much  too  bulky,  and 
contain  too  little  proteid  in  proportion  to  their  starch.  Thus,  it 
would  require  about  22  pounds  of  potatoes  to  yield  even  1 18  grammes 
of  proteid  daily,  while  this  quantity  would  contain  more  than  four 
times  as  much  carbohydrate  as  one  really  needs.  As  a  matter  o( 
fact,  however,  Rubner  has  found  that  6^  pounds  of  potatoes  are 
enough  to  furnish  3,000  Calories  of  energy  and  to  prevent  any  loss 
of  bodily  proteid.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  relatively 
enormous  quantity  of  carbohydrates  {i.e.,  proteid- spare rs)  which 
such  a  diet  contains. 

An  experiment  mentioned  by  Pereira'  illustrates  this  fact  very 
well.  In  the  year  1840  some  experiments  with  a  potato  diet  were 
made  in  a  prison  at  Glasgow.  Ten  of  the  prisoners,  consisting  of 
young  men  and  boys,  were  put  on  a  diet  of  6  pounds  of  potatoes 
daily.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  (the  duration  of  which  is  not 
stated)  the  majority  of  the  subjects  had  gained  considerably  in 
weight,  and  all  expressed  themselves  as  quite  satisfied  with  the 
potatoes,  and  regretted  the  change  back  to  ordinary  fare.  It  must 
be  added,  however,  that  these  prisoners  were  only  engaged  in  light 
work,  and  the  state  of  their  nitrogen  balance  was  not  investigated. 

Even  granting  that  6  [xiunds  of  potatoes  per  day  is  sufficient  to 
supply  fully  all  the  needs  of  the  body,  it  must  be  evident  that  this 
rquantity  is  still  unduly  bulky,  weighing  as  it  does  about  twice  as 
.much  as  an  ordinary  mixed  diet.  The  result  of  its  continued  use 
would  be  an  undue  burdening  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  cul- 
lating  in  dilatation,  if  not  disease,  of  these  organs.  The  so-called 
ato  belly "  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  an  example  of  such  a  result. 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  the  nutritive  value  of 
'  ■  Food  and  Diet,'  p.  373. 
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potatoes,  that  much  of  their  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  substances 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  proteid  group.  Of  these  substances 
asparagin^  is  one  of  the  chief.  It  contains  21*2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
Now,  the  direct  nutritive  value  of  asparagin  is  nil,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  plays  a  usefdl  part  in  the  intestine  by 
limiting  putrefaction,  and  so  sparing  proteids  from  destruction.  It 
may  also  promote  the  absorption  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates  into 
the  blood.  In  the  case  of  herbivorous  animals  these  functions  may 
be  useful,  but  in  camivora  and  mixed  feeders,  which  eat  plenty  of 
proteid,  they  are  superfluous.* 

As  regards  eoonomie  valna,  potatoes  must  be  regarded  as  a  cheap, 
but  by  no  means  the  cheapest,  kind  of  food.  Thus,  when  potatoes 
are  selling  at  id.  and  bread  at  i^  per  pound  the  former  are  two 
or  three  times  dearer  than  the  latter.*  From  the  point  of  view  of 
national  economy,  however,  potatoes  are  undoubtedly  a  cheap  food. 
Thus,  Boussingault  found  that  a  given  piece  of  land  produces : 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Peas. 

Potatoes. 

Proteid 

•• 

•  •       5^ 

440 

560 

950 

Starch 

•• 

•  •     X.590 

X.196 

780 

6.840 

Ash   .. 

•  • 

90 

62 

60 

323 

Allied  to  the  potato,  though  not  now  eaten  in  this  country,  are  the 
sweet  potato  and  the  yam. 

The  Sweet  Potato  (batatas)  is  cultivated  in  hot  countries,  and  is 
largely  eaten  in  the  United  States.  It  used  to  be  eaten  in  England 
before  the  present  potato  was  introduced,  and  it  is  to  it  that  Shake- 
speare refers  when  he  makes  FalstafF  say,  *  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes !' 

The  Yam  is  the  tuber  of  a  tropical  climbing  plant  and  is  much 
larger  than  the  potato,  but  resembles  it  in  taste. 

The  composition  of  the  sweet  potato  and  yam  is  represented  in 
the  table  on  p.  235.  They  are  fully  equal  to  the  ordinary  potato  in 
nutritive  value. 

The  Turnip. 

The  chemical  composition  of  a  tnrnip  is  graphically  represented  in 
Fig.  20.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  an  apparently  solid  object  like 
a  turnip  really  contains  more  water  than  a  fluid  like  milk ;  yet  such 
is  the  fact.  A  turnip  contains  almost  no  proteid,  most  of  its  nitrogen 
being  in  a  non-albuminoid  form.  Carbohydrates  are  more  abundantly 
represented  than  any  other  nutritive  ingredient,  but  even  they  only 
amount  to  5  per  cent.     Curiously  enough,  none  of  this  is  in  the  form 

^  Asparagin  =  amido-9uccinamic  acid. 

'  See  Keilner,  Maly's  Jahres-Bericht,  p.  721,  1897,  and  Gabriel,  Zeit,  f.  Biolog,, 
Bd.  29,  p.  115,  1892  ;  also  Konig.  •  Nahrungsmittel  Chemie,*  Bd.  I,  p.  119,  and 
F.  Voit,  •  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic,'  I.,  Abih.  x,  1902. 

•  Smith,  •  Foods.'  p.  200. 
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lat  substaace  being  left  out  in  the  turnip's  composition. 
'Pectose'  bodies  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  carbohydrate  present. 
The  nutritive  value  of  these  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  163). 
Seeing  that  starch  and  sugar  are  absent,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  turnips  should  be  forbidden  to  diabetics. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  facts  shows  that  the  turnip  can  never 
be  regarded  as  an  important  form  of  food,  a  conclusion  which  is 


^^"      WATER        ^^a 

i   WATER.: 

\j:a(ibohydrate50;<v/ 

B/^ 

\FHBirey' 

t"*ij 

Pro.  M— PaRCHMJT.tcE  CoMPosriioN  or  a  F».  »i  — Pfhcentaoe  Com- 

TtHNlP.  POSCTIOS  or  A  CaFHOT,   AMD 

Loss     OP    EACB     NuTRIxm 
CONSIITUHNT     BV     BoiUNa 

accentuated  by  the  fact  thEtt  the  white  turnip  eaten  at  the  table, 
though  finer  in  flavour,  is  of  even  less  nutritive  value  tb»n  the 
coarser  '  swede.' 

Oarrota  are  decidedly  more  nutritious  than  turnips,  mainly  owing 
to  their  richness  in  sugar,  of  which  they  contain  nearly  10  per  cent. 
either  as  cane  or  fruit  sugar.  The  amount  of  proteid  which  they 
possess  is  a  negligible  quantity,  bat  their  mineral  salts  are  of  some 
value.  The  composition  of  a  carrot,  and  the  loss  of  nutrients  which 
it  sustains  on  boiling,  are  represented  in  Fig.  21. 

It  has  been  found'  that  (he  foUomng  is  the  Iobb  of  nutrient*  froM 
the  intestine  on  a  diet  of  carrots  and  fat : 
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Total  solids  lost  =207  per  cent. 

M     nitrogen  lost =39'o        „ 

M     carbohydrates  lost      ••         ..  =18*2        .. 

,t     mineral  constituents   ••        ..  =338        „ 

Canots  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  at  all  a  digestible  form 
of  food.  Nor  are  they  easily  disposed  of  by  the  stomach,  for 
5^  oimces  remain  there  for  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

Compared  with  the  turnip  and  carrot,  a  raw  Beetroot  is  a  com- 
paratively valuable  source  of  food.  Here,  again,  this  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  cane-sugar.  The  ordinary 
garden  beet  contains  nearly  as  much  sugar  as  the  '  sugar  beet,'  and 
by  special  cultivation  the  latter  can  be  made  to  contain  15  per  cent, 
of  cane-sugar.  In  the  process  of  cooking,  however,  much  sugar  is 
lost,  so  that  ordinary  beetroot  as  it  comes  to  the  table  does  not 
contain  more  than  3  per  cent. 

Like  the  carrot  and  turnip,  the  beetroot  is  of  almost  no  value  as  a 
soiirce  of  proteid.  It  contains  altogether  less  than  2  per  cent,  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  even  of  this  only  a  fraction  is  in  a  proteid 
form.    The  exact  propcytions  are : 


35  per  cent,  of  total  nitrogen   •• 

s  proteid. 

39          ••            •»            »•          •• 

B  amides. 

3^          ••            ••            ••          •• 

= ammonia  salts  and  nitrates. 

The  beetroot  is  also  richer  in  cellulose  than  most  tubers.  The 
addition  of  vinegar  to  slices  of  beetroot  helps  to  soften  the  latter, 
while  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  digestion  of  the  other  carbo- 
hydrates, seeing  that  these  are  already  in  the  form  of  sugar. 

Parsnips  belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  carrot.  In  the  raw 
state  they  are  fairly  rich  in  starch  and  sugar,  but  lose  much  of  the 
latter  in  the  process  of  cooking. 

Jemsalem  artichokes  resemble  turnips  in  containing  no  starch, 
but  are  fairly  rich  in  carbohydrates  belonging  to  the  gummy  series, 
which  make  them  very  mucilaginous  when  boiled.  They  also 
contain  a  little  sugar  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  peculiar  carbo- 
hydrate inulin,  the  nutritive  value  of  which  is  imknown.  It  is 
certainly  better  borne  by  diabetics  than  other  forms  of  carbohydrate, 
and  may  be  allowed  in  mild  cases  (Von  Noorden).  About  half  of  the 
nitrogen  artichokes  contain  is  in  a  non-proteid  form. 

Onions  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  pungent  oil,  which  makes  them 
useful  flavouring  agents.  They  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  condi- 
ments rather  than  foods.  The  large  Spanish  onion,  however,  is 
richer  in  nutrients,  and  may  rank  as  a  food.  Onions  are  valuable 
in  cases  of  constipation,  probably  owing  to  their  richness  in  cellulose. 


Tapioca,  Sago  and  Arrowroot. 

These  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  special  forms  of  starch. 

Tapioca  is  derived  from  the  roots  of  South  American  cassava 
plants  belonging  to  the  Spurge  order  (Euphorbiaceas),  Curiously 
enough,  one  of  these  —  the  bitter  cassava  {Manihat  utiiissima)  — 
contains,  mixed  up  with  the  starch,  a  milky  juice  in  which  is  present 
a  good  deal  of  that  dangerous  poison  prussic  acid.  In  preparing 
tapioca  the  juice  is  washed  away  from  the  grated  root  and  the 
starch  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  then  collected  and  dried  on  hot  metal 
plates.  The  process  of  drying  has  the  effect  of  rupturing  most  of 
the  starch  grains.  Tapioca  as  found  in  the  market  contains  about 
iij  per  cent,  of  water  and  87^  per  cent-  of  starch,  along  with  traces 
of  proteid  and  mineral  matter,  and  has  a  fuel  value  of  1,650  Calories 
per  pound.  Pure  starch  contains  only  2  per  cent,  of  water,  and  a 
pound  of  it  furnishes  1,825  Calories,  so  that  weight  for  weight  pure 
starch  is  considerably  more  nourishing  than  tapioca. 

Tapioca  remains  a  considerable  time  in  the  stomach.  Forty 
grammes  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  thick  gruel  (about  a  soup-plateful)  had 
not  entirely  left  the  stomach  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  hours  and  forty 
minutes  (Penzoldt).  Its  use  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  stomach. 

Experiments  upon  the  absorption  of  tapioca  in  the  intestine  have 
not  been  performed,  but  consisting  as  it  does  of  starch  alone,  one 
would  expect  it  to  be  absorbed  very  completely. 

Sago  is  derived  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm.  The  trees  are 
felled,  split,  and  the  starch  washed  out.  It  is  then  dried,  and  con- 
verted into  pearl  sago  by  granulating.  One  tree  should  yield  about 
500  pounds  of  sago.  Commercial  sago  contains  867  per  cent,  of 
starch. 

Arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  rhizome  of  a  West  Indian  plant 
(Maranta  arundinacta).  The  roots  are  mashed  up,  mixed  with  water, 
and  the  starch  allowed  to  settle.  When  dried,  it  constitutes  ordinary 
arrowroot.  The  superiority  of  Bermnda  arrowroot  to  the  other 
varieties  is  due  to  greater  care  in  manufacture.  The  starch,  having 
been  washed  away  from  the  mashed  roots  and  strained  through 
muslin,  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  is  subsequently  dried  in  fiat  copper 
pans  covered  with  gauze.  When  dry,  it  is  packed  by  means  of 
German-silver  shovels  into  new  barrels  lined  with  paper  stuck  in 
with  arrowroot  paste.  All  these  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  arrowroot  from  becoming  contaminated,  as  It  is  so  apt  to  be,  by 
foreign  flavours.     For  a  similar  reason  it  is  exported  on  deck  under 

16—2 
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covers,  lest  it  may  be  affected  by  effluvia  from  the  cargo  in  the 
hold. 

Arrowroot  contains  i6^  per  cent,  of  water,  and  82 1^  per  cent  of 
starch,  along  with  only  about  0*8  per  cent,  of  proteid  and  0^2  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matter. 

Tom  1m  Mois  resembles  arrowroot  very  closely.  It  is  derived 
from  the  root  of  Ccmmi  idulis,  a  West  Indian  plant.  It  has  an 
extraordinarily  large  starch  grain — the  largest  known,  indeed;  but 
apparently  it  is  poor  in  starch  celhxlose,  for  it  is  very  easily  digested, 
and  makes  excellent  blancmange. 

Sale]^  is  a  starchy  preparation  derived  from  the  roots  of  various 
species  of  orchis,  and  imported  into  England  from  Smyrna. 

The  digestilnlity  of  arrowioot  and  its  allies  in  the  stomach  is 
probably  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  tapioca^  and  their  absorp- 
tion in  the  intestine  is  exceedingly  complete.  This  gives  them  a 
special  value  in  the  treatmcDt  of  diarrhcea. 

As  regards  the  nntiEitlTe  ¥b1ii0  of  all  these  preparations,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  simply  agreeable  forms  of  starch ;  in  other 
words,  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbohydrate,,  and  should 
tbare&re  not  be  eaten  alone^  but  along  yrith  substances  rich  in 
protdd  and  fat.  Eggs  and  milk  are  typical  examples  of  such 
substances^  and  accordingly  one  finds  that  people  have  made 
puddings  of  tapioca,  sago,  or  arrowroot  along  with  milk  and  eggs 
before  anything  was  known  of  the  chemical  ccmsdtuents  of  the  diet. 
Tapioca  pndding  has  something  like  the  following  composition : 

Water        6t  8  per  cent. 

Proteid ••         •.      36 

Fat.. »,         ..       37 

Carbohydrates 300 

Mineral  matters  .  •         ••         ..         ..      0-9 


•I 


and  has  a  fuel  value  of  about  780  Calories  per  pound  (Atwater).  It 
must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  nutritious  food. 

A  cupful  of  water-arrowroot  contains  only  about  30  grains  of 
starch.  It  would  furnish  to  the  body  about  9  Calories  of  fuel  value, 
while  even  an  invalid  requires  about  2,000  Calories  daily. 

When  one  considers  the  economy  of  these  different  preparations, 
one  may  say  that  tapioca  and  sago  are  worth  the  price  paid  for  them, 
while  the  better  qualities  of  arrowroot  certainly  are  not.  Starch  at 
4d.  a  pound  is  really  rather  dearer  than  tapioca  at  3d.  or  sago  at 
2d.,  even  although  it  contains  10  per  cent,  more  nutriment.  Apart 
altogether  from  that  also,  one  cannot  eat  pure  starch,  whereas  the 
chemical  substance  in  the  form  of  tapioca  or  sago  is  quite 
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agreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  Bermuda  arrowroot  at  2s.  gd.,  or 
even  is.  6d.,  the  pound  is  a  purely  luxurious  article.  The  cheaper 
kinds  at  4d.  to  5^.  are  quite  as  nutritious,  and  there  can  be  no 
physiological  objection  to  the  substitution  for  a  genuine  article  of 
the  so-called  Farina  or  English  arrowroot,  prepared  from  the  starch  of 
maize  or  potatoes,  at  3d.  per  pound.  Even  although  it  requires 
more  of  these  to  make  a  jelly  than  of  the  genuine  arrowroot,  yet  this 
di£ference  is  far  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  di£ference  in  price. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


VEOETABLBS—FBUITS— NUTS— FUNGI— ALGJE  AND 

LICHENS 


Vegetables. 

Thb  leaves  of  green  Tegetables  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  lungs  of 
the  plant  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  merely  a  sort  of  frame- 
work on  which  the  green  colouring  matter,^  by  which  the  plant  feeds 
and  breathes,  is  spread  out.  In  no  sense  are  they,  like  the  roots, 
storehouses  of  reserve  nutriment.  One  would  not,  therefore,  expect 
that  such  leaves  would  have  high  nutritive  value,  and  chemical 
analysis  entirely  confirms  the  expectation.  Speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  green  vegetables  contain  a  great  deal  of  water, 
almost  no  nitrogenous  matter'  or  fat,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
carbohydrates  (2  to  8  per  cent.).  This  small  proportion  of  carbo- 
hydrates renders  their  use,  especially  as  carriers  of  fat,  admissible  in 
diabetes.  Their  framework  contains  a  good  deal  of  cellulose.  The 
amount  of  mineral  matter  which  they  contain  is  relatively  large, 
and  confers  upon  them  much  of  what  value  they  possess  as  foods. 

COMPOSITION  OF  VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage 

(cooked) 
Cauliflower  (head) 
Sea-kale 

„       (cooked)  . 
Spinach      •  •        . 


Water. 

Nitro- 
genous 
Matter.3 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Mineral 
Matter. 

CeUn. 
lose. 

896 

r8 

04 

5-8 

1-3 

II 

974 

0-6 

O'l 

04 

013 

1-3 

907 

2-2 

04 

47 

08 

12 

.    933 

i'4 

3-8 

06 

09 

9795 

04 

007 

03 

02 

I-I 

906 

25 

05 

3-8 

17 

09 

Fuel 
Value 
per  lb. 

Calcries. 
175 


120 


^  Chlorophyll  itself  is  of  no  nutritive  value,  but  leaves  the  body  hardly  changed. 

*  Even  of  what  nitrogenous  matter  is  present  only  about  half  is  in  the  form  of 
proteid. 

*  Probably  only  about  half  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  consists  of  proteid. 


B                COMPOSITION  OF  VEGETABLES 
COMPOSITION  OF  VEGETABLES— wiiftHMi. 
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w... 

i'B- 

,^ 

Carbo- 

Mi^tnl 

Cellu. 

Sk 

Vepelttblo  marrow 
Vegetable     marro 

(coolied)  .. 
Brussels  sprout) 
Tomatoes    . , 

„        (cooked) 

Lettuce 

Celery 

..      (cooked) 

Macedoioe  (linned 
Waiercress 
Cucumbei  .. 

(cooked 

S^fy(coofa>d) 

Endives       .. 

Redobbags 

94 

99 
93 

91 
94 

S2 

94 
97 

93 

i; 

94 
93 
93 
95 
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8? 
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87 
90 
91 

8 

'7 

7 
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9 

8 
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06 
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3 
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I 
7 

7 

8 
5 
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8 

4 
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7 
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50 

8g 
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°\ 

33 

45 

37 
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i1 
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33 
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17 
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13 
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09 
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07 

OJ 
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06 
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■s 
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These  facts  tegafdiog  the  oompoeitiQn  of  green  vegetables  will  be 
better  realized  by  a  study  of  Figs.  22  and  23.  The  former  represents 
the  compo^tion  of  a  cabbage,  «^,  a  typical  green  vegetable,  while 
the  latter  depicts  the  iiiigredients  of  a  cucamber«  which  is  b,  type  of 
one  of  the  least  nutritive  of  this  class  of  foods. 

The  effect  of  eookiiig  upon  green  vegetables  is  still  further  to 
reduce  their  already  poor  stock  of  nutrients.  They  gain  water,  and 
lose  part  of  their  carbohydrate  and  proteid,  much  of  their  mineral 
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matter,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  non-albuminoid  nitrogenous 
constituents.  For  example,  a  cabbage  loses  by  boiling  30  per  cent,  of 
its  total  solids,  this  being  made  up  of  about  half  of  the  total  mineral 
matter,  one-third  of  the  carbohydcate,  the  whole  of  the  non-proteid 
nitrogen,  and  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  (see  Fig.  22). 

The  anx>vnt  of  water  gained  by  some  of  the  commoner  vegetables 
as  the  result  of  cooking  is  shown  in  the  following  ta'ble  :^ 

GAIN  OF  WATER  ON  COOKING  VEGETABT.KS 


Pencent.  of 

Percent,  of 

Water  io 

Water  after 

Increase. 

Raw  State. 

Co«>king. 

82  0 

972 

152 

800 

9r6 

II-6 

890 

97'5 

8-5 

900 

980 

80 

908 

964 

5-6 

933 

979 

4-6 

948 

991 

43 

Parsnips 
Artichokes  .. 
Cabbage 
Spinach 
Cauliflower  . . 
Sea-kale 
Vegetable  marrow 


The  next  table  shows  the  amonnt  of  carbohydnite  contained  in 
some  of  the  commoner  vegetables,  and  (in  some  cases)  the  loss  on 


boiling  :2 


Raw 
\fer  tent.). 


Cabfaaffe  turnip  (young) 
Cauliflower  .. 
Spinach 
^Vinter  cabbage 
Asparagus   . . 
Savoys 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


3*09 
210 

297 

675 

27 


After  Boiling 

and  Straining 

{per  cent.), 

243 
1*40 

085 

320 

1-6 


^  From  ajialyses  by  Katberine  J.  Williams,  Toi^ni.  of  Chem.  Soc.,  Ixi.  226.  1892. 
'  From  analyses  by  Kraus,  Zeit.f  Didt.  undPhysik.  Therap.,  i.  69,  1898. 


EFFECTS  OF  COOKING  ON  VEGETABLES        ^49 

The  deflciencr  of  &t  in  vegetablM  is  often  razde  up  by  the  additim 
of  butter  or  oil.  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  table.  Vepetahles 
may  thus  be  made  an  important  vehicle  for  conveying  fat  into  the 
body.  The  proportion  of  fat  which  some  vegetables  can  take  up 
wilfaoiit  being  overloaded  is  as  follows  :^ 

100  parts  of  polato  purfe       can  lake  ap  . .         ..       50  parU  of  fat. 

„        „  ticdled  potato ..     40-50  .1 

„  baked      ..  

„        „  red  cabbage  „        „       ..         ..      40  „ 

H        •■  lavo^  c!tbbaee  ..33  „ 

„        H  cabt»^e  lettuce     „        „      ..         ..      24  « 

„        „  pola to  souffle  „        20 

„        „  tried  potatoes  ..       15  „ 

Vegetables,  as  a  whole,  are  not  ea^r  digested  by  the  stomach. 
Five  and  one-third  ounces  of  cabbage  require  three  hours.  Cauli- 
flower, it  is  worth  knowing,  is  much  the  most  easily  digested  of  all 
of  them.  Five  and  one-third  ounces  of  it  require  only  two  and  a 
quarter  hours. 

In  the  intestine  also  vegetables  are  difficult  to  deal  with.  The 
reason  for  this  is  their  bulk  and  the  amount  of  cellulose  which 
they  contain.  Gases  are  produced  by  the  action  of  organisms 
on  the  cellulose,  and  from  this  flatulence  is  apt  to  result. 
Fermentation  is  specially  apt  to  occur  when  the  vegetables  are  a 
Kttle  stale.  To  be  wholesome  they  should  always  be  eaten  as  fresh 
BS  possible. 

The  ataoiTtioB  of  the  natritive  constituents  of  most  vegetables  it 
also  rather  defective.  They  constitute  one  of  the  few  forms  of  food 
from  which  even  starch  is  not  completely  absorbed.  The  averaga 
waste  on  green  vegetables  is  approximately  as  follows  (Rubner) : 

Dry  substance        ..         ..         .,         ,.  13  o  per  cent,  lost 

Froteid         18  a      ., 

Carbohydrates 13-4      „        „ 

Mineral  consiUnems        ut      ,. 

When  one  realizes  that  green  vegetables  are  poor  in  nutrients  to 
start  with,  that  they  become  still  poorer  as  the  result  of  cooking, 
and  that  even  of  the  remnant  which  reaches  the  intestine  a  large 
part  escapes  absorption,  one  will  readily  understand  thai,  considered 
as  foods,  they  are  of  very  low  nutiitive  valne.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  green  vegetables  are  only  of  use  in  the  diet  for  two  reasons. 
First,  they  supply  ballaet  to  the  intestine ;  the  indigestible  residue 
which  they  leave  is  a  stimulus  to  the  intestinal  movements.  Hence 
tfaeir  special  value  in  constipation.     Secondly,  they  are  a  fainaUe 

»  From  analyses  by  Kraus,  Ziil.  /.  Dial,  und  Phyiili.  Tktnf..  i..  69.  iSgS. 
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source  of  mlnnftl  ulta.  The  most  abundant  of  these  are  compounds 
of  potash,  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  help  to  keep  the 
blood  supplied  with  alkali  and  to  lower  the  acidity  of  the  urine. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  their  richness  in  alkaline  salts  that  the 
use  of  green  vegetables  is  helpful  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Thus,  Clement  Dukes  points  out  that  he  has  several  times  seen 
epidemics  of  eczema  lesult  from  a  deficiency  of  green  vegetables 
in  the  diet  ('  School  Diet,'  p.  103).  For  the  same  reason  the  free  use 
of  green  vegetables  should  be  recommended  to  patients  who  suffer 
from  gravel.  Their  value  in  scurvy  has  long  been  known,  cabbage 
being  a.  most  valuable  antiscorbutic,  and  serviceable  also  in  minor 
forms  of  scurvy,  such  as  purpura  and  bleeding  from  the  gums. 
Some  vegetables,  such  as  rhubarb,  contain  a  good  deal  of  oxalic  acid. 
These  should  be  avoided  in  cases  of  gravel.  The  sour  taste  of 
tomatoes  is  due  to  citric  acid,  not  to  oxalic,  as  is  often  stated. 
Asparagus  and  onions  are  the  only  vegetables  which  contain  appreciable 
amounts  of  uric  acid-forming  bodies.  Green  vegetables  do  not  contain 
much  iron,  for  that  element,  if  present  at  all  in  the  green  colouring 
niatter,  is  merely  there  in  traces.  The  value  of  the  mineral  ingredients 
of  vegetables  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  io  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Fmita. 
The  fruit  is  not  of  direct  benefit  to  the  plant.  It  is  intended  as  a 
bait  to  attract  birds  or  insects,  and  so  insure  the  liberation  or 
transportattoB  of  the  seed.      Hence   the   Kstbetic  qualities  pre- 
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dominate  in  fruit  rather  than  the  strictly  nutritive,  and  we  eat  them 
more  for  the  sake  of  their  sweetness  and  flavour  than  for  the  actual 
nourishment  which  they  afford. 


COMPOSITION  OF  FRUITS 
The  (Mienl  compoution  of  fresli  fruit  is  something  like  this : 

Waler         85  to  90  per  c( 

Proleid         03 

Fat  OS 

Carbohrdratw ..       5i  lo  'oi   .. 

Cellulose 3I,  » 

Idineral  matters 03  n 


CELLULOSC 

Pia.  »3. — Pb«cbntao»  Com  posit  iom  of  an  Afplb, 

The  composition  of  individual  members  of  the  group  is  shown  In 
the  following  table,  and  a  study  of  the  graphic  representation  of  some 
typical  fruits  will  illustrate  it  (Figs.  24,  25,  and  26). 
COMPOSITION  OF  FRUITS. 
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8o3 

134 

0,1 

06 

840 

08 

3S 

'(Stnti«1 

8«o 

_ 

8*9 

"■f 

Currants  (red,  black 

and  v-hlle) 

04 

79 

05 

46 

Blaeberries  or  Bil- 

763 

07 

r6 

B'lckberries 

844 

f 

nfi 

Mulberries., 

847 

03 

06 

09 

r8 

23a 
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W«Mr. 

Protdd. 

Ether 
Extract. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Ash. 
0*5 

CeUu. 
loM. 

Adda. 

Grapes       •• 

•  • 

790 

I'D 

ItJ 

^55 

2'5 

05 

Melons 

•• 

89-8 

07 

03 

7-6 

0-6 

1*0 

Water-melons 

•  • 

929 

0*3 

OT 

6-5 

0-2 

Bananas 

•  • 

740 

i'5 

07 

22*9 

0-9 

0*2 

Oranges 

•  • 

867 

09 

0-6 

87 

0*6 

i'5 

z*otoa'5 

Orange-juice 

•  • 

850 

— 

— 

zo'8 

— 

193 

Lemons 

•  • 

893 

z*o 

0^ 

••3 

05 

Lemon-juice 

•• 

90*0 

"^ 

«*o 

o*4 

""• 

70 
(citric  add) 

Pineapples .  • 

•• 

893 

04 

03 

97 

03 

Dates  (dried) 

•• 

20-8 

4*4 

fl 

C57 

1*5 

$-5 

• 

Figs  (dried) 

•• 

200 

55 

0*9 

62*8 

23 

7*3 

Z'l 

«    (fresh) 

•  • 

791 

x'5 

i8-8 

0-6 

Prunes  (dried) 

•  • 

26*4 

24 

0-8 

66-2 

1*5 

— . 

27 

,.      (fresh) 

•  • 

80-2 

0-8 

? 

18*5 

0*5 

Currants  (dried) 

•  • 

279 

1*2 

30 

64*0 

2*2 

17 

Raisins 

•• 

140 

2*5 

47 

747 

41 

The  compositioa  of  edible  parts  only  is  represented.    Where  cellulose  is  not 
given  it  is  included  with  carbohjrdrates. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  nntritive  element  of  any  importance 
in  fruit  is  the  eaxfrahydrate  group.  As  a  general  rale,  about  half  to 
three-quarters  of  the  total  carbohydrates  in  a  fruit  consist  of  sugar. 
The  particular  variety  is  that  known  as  fruit-sugar,  or,  in  chemical 
language,  laevulose;  but  some  fruits,  e^^  apples,  apricots,  and 
pineapples,  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  cane-sugar  as  well. 
It  is  of  some  importance  to  remember  this,  for  laevulose  is  certainly 
more  easily  assimilated  by  diabetics  than  other  sugars  are,  so  that 
fruits  may  often  be  allowed  in  mild  cases  of  that  disease  with 
impunity.  The  total  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  some  typical 
fruits  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :^ 


Hot-honse  grapes       

Preserved      „  

Figs        

Cherries  

Preserved  pears  

Fresh  pears 

White  currants  

Strawberries     ..         ••         ••         ••         ••       5*86 


•• 


ToUil  Sugar 
(per  cent.). 
.     1726 
.     16  50 

.     "'55 

•     1000 

878 
784 
6  40 


Preserved  apples 

Raspberries  • . 

Oranges . .  •  • 

Apricots  •  • 

Pineapples  •  • 

Plums     ..  •• 

Lemons  ..  •• 


6  25 

723 
8*58 

8-78 

I3'3i 
199 
147 


Analyses  by  Buignet  (quoted  by  Konig). 
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The  remainder  of  the  carbohydrates  is  made  np  of  vegetable 
gums.  Many  of  these  seem  to  betoBg  to  that  groop  o£  'pectin 
bodies'  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  163).  In  tlie 
course  of  ripeoiog,  some  of  them  seem  to  be  converted  into  the  , 
corresponding  sugar — pentou,  the  natritive  value  of  which  must  be 
regarded  as  very  doubtful.  When  subjected  to  boiling,  the  gums  of 
many  fruits  yield  a  jelly,  the  production  of  which  is  familiar  in  the 
process  of  making  preserves. 

The  amount  of  ceUnloaB  varies  greatly  in  different  fruits.  It  is 
^ways  lessened  by  the  process  of  cultivation — witness  the  difference 
betwem  a  crab  apple  and  a  Newton  pippin — and  it  diminishes 
also,  by  a  sort  of  natural  digestioa,  during  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit. 

The  minend.  coitsSitn«iitB  of  fruits  are  of  considerable  importance. 
They  consist  mainly  of  potash  united  with  varbus  vegetable  acids, 
such  as  tartaric,  dtric,  and  malic.  These  have  an  agreeable  aci*l 
flavour,  but  when  burnt  up  inside  the  body  are  converted  into  the 
caTespauding  carbonate,  and  so  help  to  render  the  blood  more 
alkaline  and  the  urine  less  acid.  Thus,  i  fluid  ounce  of  lemon- 
juice  contains  45  grains  of  citric  acid  and  saturates  45^  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  lu  some  diseases,  such  as  scurvy,  this 
property  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  fresh  fruit  is  turned  to 
tlicu^peutic  account.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  these  vegetable  acids 
diminish  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  to  this  fact,  coupled  with  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  present,  that  the  sweetiiess  of  ripe 
as  compared  with  unripe  fruit  is  du«-  The  earthy  salts  are  but 
poorly  represented  among  the  mineral  ingredients  of  fruits,  and 
toe  this  reason  the  free  use  of  fruit  in  place  of  cereals  has 
been  recommended  by  some  writers  to  persons  suffering  from 
atheroma. 

The  odour  and  fla.Toiu  of  flndts  are  due  to  the  presence  of  very 
small  quantities  of  ethereal  bodies  which  sometimes  elude  chemical 
invesiigation.  la  many  cases,  however,  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  (frotn  coal-tar,  too,  of  all  sources)  artificial  products  which 
have  precisely  the  same  tlavour  as  many  fruits.  These  products 
£01111  Cbe  basis  of  the  different  friut  flavourings  and  essences  sold 
la  the  shops.  Although  of  no  nutritive  value,  the  flavouring  sub- 
stances craitained  io  fruits  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  stimu- 
lants to  tile  appetite  and  aids  to  digestioa. 

Cooking  renders  most  fruits  more  digestible  by  softening  their 
cellulose,  and  it  also,  as  we  have  seen,  converts  the  gums  into  a 
gelatinous  form.    But  these  changes  are  not  brought  about  without 


Where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  fruit  is  cooked  by  stewing  and 
the  juice  eaten  along  with  il,  this  effect  of  cooking  is  of  no  moment. 

The  digestibility  of  fruit  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  nature  of  the  fruit  and  its  degree  of  ripeness.  Five  and  a 
third  ounces  of  raw  ripe  apple  (one  large  or  two  small  apples)  require 
about  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  for  its  digestion  by  the  stomach. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fruit  be  unripe  and  the  amount  of  cellulose 
consequently  greater,  digestion  may  be  much  more  prolonged.  Tho 
e:(cess  of  acids  present  in  unripw  fruit  causes  the  latter  to  be  irritating 
to  the  intestine,  and  a  frequent  originator  of  diarrhoa  and  colic.  If, 
however,  the  cellulose  and  acids  are  contained  in  more  moderate 
quantity,  as  in  ripe  fruit,  the  gentle  stimulation  which  they  exert  on 
the  intestinal  wall  may  be  very  useful.  Hence  it  is  that  stewed 
fruit  is  so  serviceable  an  addition  to  (be  diet  in  sluggish  action  of 
the  bowels. 

There  have  been  no  experiments  made  to  test  the  degree  to  which 
fruit  is  absorbed  by  the  human  intestine.  One  may  reasonably 
expect  it  to  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the  absorption  of  fresh 
vegetables.  In  other  words,  the  proteid  will  be  absorbed  to  about 
So  per  cent.,  the  fats  to  90  per  cent.,  and  the  carbohydrates  to 
95  per  cent.,  if  the  conditions  be  reasonably  favourable. 

From  a  nutritive  point  of  view  fruits  may  be  artificially  divided 
into  the  two  groups  of  flaTonr-frniita  and  food-fmita.  In  the  former 
one  would  include  all  fruits  which  contain  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
water ;  in  the  latter,  all  (ruits  or  fruit  preparations  which  have  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  solids. 

The  only  claim  of  the  members  of  the  first  group  to  be  regarded 
as  foods  is  that  they  contain  a  small  amount  of  sugar  in  a  pleasant 
but  rather  bulky  form.  They  are  chiefly  eaten  for  the  sake  of  their 
pleasant  flavour.  Their  richness  in  water  makes  them  more  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  than  for 
1  From  analyses  by  Kraus.  Zeil.  /.  Dial.  u.  Physih.  Thcraf.,  i.  69,  i8g3. 
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It  is  chiefly  io  cases  of 


use  in  northerly  latitudes,  and  one   finds  that  if  1 
represented  in  the  diet  less  water  requires  to  be  c 

Grapes  stand  intermediate  between  the  two  groups,  for  their  juice 
contains  an  amount  of  sugar  which  varies  from  lo  per  cent,  in  the 
pKxirer  up  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  richer  varieties.  In  the  so-calied 
grape-cnre,  from  i  to  S  pounds  of  grapes  are  taken  daily  in  divided 
quantities,  and  bet^veen  meals.  If  the  rest  of  the  diet  is  sufScienl, 
the  patient  may  gain  weight  on  this  regimen,  while  the  grape-juice, 
owing  mainly  to  the  organic  acids  which  it  contains,  acts  as  a  mild 
laxative  and  diuretic,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  slightly  the 
acidity  of  the  urine.  In  this,  as  in  all  similar  '  treatments,'  much 
of  the  credit  of  the  results  attained  must  be  put  down  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  '  cure '  is  carried  out,  for  the  patient  i 
expwcted  to  gather  the  grapes  for  himself,  and  doing  this  entails  ; 
certain  amount  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  ai 
so-cailed  '  abdominal  plethora,'  i.e.,  the 
results  of  habitually  eating  too  much 
and  taking  too  little  exercise,  that  benefit 
has  been  observed  from  such  a  course 
of  treatment,  but  it  ts  also  useful 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh. 

The  food-fhiitB,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  to  be  despised  as  sources  of  real 
nutriment.  Of  this  group  the  banan& 
is  a  good  example.  In  the  fresh  state 
this  fruit  contains  a  fair  amount  of  car- 
bohydrate and  an  appreciable  amount 
of  proteid  as  well,  while  bananas  dried 
in  the  sun  and  sprinkled  with  sugar,  a 
form  in  which  they  have  recently  been 
imported,  compare  favourably  with 
dried  figs  in  nutritive  value,  and  are 
a  pleasant  substitute  for  the   latter  at     f.'t-' "^ 

dessert. 

,      -.  ■■  f  ,  ,1      Fia.  26.— Percent  AGS  Compo- 

In   Its  ordinary    form,   however,    the  siiion  or  k  Banana. 

banana  is  too  bulky  to  be  able  to  serve 

as  the  main  constituent  of  a  healthy  diet.  Assuming  that  an 
average  sized  specimen  weighs  45  grammes  or  i|  ounces  {without 
the   busk),  it  would   require  about   eighty  of  these  to  yield   the 
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amount  of  energy  required  daSLj,  and  nearly  double  that  number 
to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  proteid.^  No  wonder,  then,  that 
in  tropical  countries,  where  the  banana  is  largely  eaten,  tho 
inhabitants  are  apt  to  show  an  undue  abd(HmnaI  development. 

The  unripe  banana  is  dried  and  used  to  produce  banana  meal  or 
flour.    A  sample  of  such  a  flour  had  the  following  composition ; 

Bamma  Flour.  Wheat  FUmr, 

Moistore  •»        ••        ••     130  per  cent.  13*8  per  Cent. 

Proteid 4*0        ,,  7-9        ,, 

Fat         ..      0-3        „  14        „ 

Carbohydrates*.        «•         ••    80*0        „  76*4        „ 
Mineral  matter           ••        ..      2*5        „  0*5        ^ 

I  have  placed  alongside  of  it  the  composition  of  good  wheat 
flour,  compared  with  ^^ch  the  banana-meal  is  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates and  mmeral  matter,  but  very  poor  in  proteid.  If  rice, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  taken  for  comparison,  it  would  have 
been  found  that  banana  flour  was  about  equal  to  it  in  nutritive 
value. 

Bananioa^  is  a  proprietary  food  obtained  from  the  banana  by  a 
special  process  after  the  fibrous  matter  has  been  extracted  and  is 
designed  for  the  use  of  infants  and  invalids.  For  an  analysis  of  it, 
see  p.  463.  It  consists  chiefly  of  starch,  but  is  said  to  be  very 
easily  digested. 

Banana  flour  can  be  used  to  make  a  sort  of  bread,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  easy  of  digestion.  Two  pounds  of  such  flour  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  salt  meat  or  fish  is  stated  to  form  the  daily  allowance  for 
a  labourer  in  tropical  America  Qohnston). 

Another  advantage  of  the  banana  is  the  cheapness  with  which  it 
can  be  produced.  A  given  area  of  ground  devoted  to  its  cultivation 
will  yield  a  larger  food  return  than  in  any  otiier  form,  unless  it  be 
planted  with  chestnut-trees. 

*  A  spot  of  a  little  more  than  1,000  square  feet  will  contain  from 
thirty  to  forty  banana  plants.  A  cluster  of  bananas  produced  on  a 
single  plant  often  contains  from  160  to  180  fruits,  and  weighs  from 
70  to  80  pounds.     But  reckoning  the  weight  of  a  cluster  only  at 

1  These  quantities  have  been  calculated  from  European  dietary  standards,  and 
represent  the  amount  of  energy  and  proteid  required  by  a  man  in  this  country. 
On  the  Gold  Coast,  however,  as  Mr.  C.  G..  Moor  informs  me,  the  natives  eat 
about  eight  plantains  (the  equivalent  of  about  sixteen  bananas)  daily,  supj^o* 
mented  occasionally  by  a  little  dried  iuh,  and  on  thia  di^  they  manage  to 
perform  a  fair  amount  of  work. 

•  The  Banana  Food  Co.,  46,  Artillery  Lane,  E.C. 
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40  pounds,  such  a  plantation  would  produce  more  than  4,000  pounds 
of  nutritive  substance.  M.  Humboldt  calculates  that  as  33  pounds 
of  wheat  and  99  pounds  of  potatoes  require  the  same  space  as  that 
in  which  4,000  pounds  of  bananas  are  grown,  the  produce  of  bananas 
is  consequently  to  that  of  wheat  as  133:1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes 
as  44:1.  ...  A  much  greater  number  of  bdividuals  may  be  sup- 
ported on  the  produce  of  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  bananas, 
compared  with  a  piece  the  same  size  in  Europe  growing  wheat. 
Humboldt  estimates  the  proportion  as  25  to  i  ;  and  he  illustrates 
the  fact  by  remarking  that  a  European,  newly  arrived  in  the  torrid 
zone,  is  struck  with  nothing  so  much  as  the  smallness  of  the  spots 
under  cultivation  round  a  cabin  which  contains  a  numerous  family 
of  Indians'  (Knight). 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  we  possess  in  the  banana  a  potential 
source  of  cheap  nourishment  which  may  one  day  be  of  great 
importance. 

Surpassing  even  the  banana  in  nutritive  value  is  the  group  of 
dried  fniita,  which  includes  such  examples  as  the  date  and  the 
nisin.  The  former,  indeed,  is  as  much  a  staple  article  of  diet  to 
the  Egyptian  as  rice  is  to  the  Hindu,  but  the  carbohydrate  of  rice 
is  mainly  in  the  form  of  starch,  whereas  in  the  date  it  is  almost 
solely  present  as  sugar.  'A  half-pound  of  dates  and  half  a  pint  of 
niiUc  makes  an  ample  and  satisfying  meal  for  a  person  engaged  in 
sedentary  labour'  (Densmore). 

The  Og  is  another  valuable  member  of  this  group,  Weight  for, 
weight,  dried  figs  are  more  nourishing  than  bread,  and  a  pint  of  milk 
and  6  ounces  of  dried  figs  makes  a  good  meal.  One  and  a  half  pounds 
of  them  yield  400  grammes  of  carbohydrate,  or  four-fifths  of  the  total 
amount  of  that  nutritive  ingredient  required  daily. 


Nnta. 

Nuts  differ  very  markedly  from  the  fruits  which  we  have  been 
con^dering,  in  that  they  are  of  very  high  nutritive  value.  Bulk  for 
bulk,  indeed,  dry  nuts  are  amongst  the  most  nutritive  foods  which 
we  possess.    Their  general  composition  is  roughly  as  follows: 

Waler         4  to    3  pet  cent. 

Proleid 15  ..  3a        ,. 

Fu JO  .,  Go        „ 

Carbohydralea 9  ..  n        h 

Cellulote 3.-5        •• 

Minenl  matltf 1  percent 

17 
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A  graphic  rcpresentatioD  of  a  typical  specimen  of  the  group,  the 
walnut,  is  shown  in  Fig.  27. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tatty 
matter  predominates  very  largely 
in  the  composition  of  nuts.  No 
Other  vegetable  substance  is  so 
rich  in  fats  as  these.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  to  prepare 
from  nuts  various  fatty  prepara- 
tions which  are  used  as  cheap  and 
efficient  nitatitstei  for  ordinary 
bntter  in  the  kitchen.  Amongst 
these  are  the  commerdal  prepara- 
tions known  as  '  Albene,'' '  Nuco- 
line  *• '  Vegsu,'  or  vegetable  suet,"  * 
or  A  Walnot.  'Nut    Butter     and    'Nuttolene,  • 

also  'Cocos  Butter,'  'Cocoleum,' 
uid  '  Cocolardo.'*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  are 
equal  in  nutritive  value  to  ordinary  butter,  whilst  they  are  decidedly 
more  economical.  'Albene'  costs  gd.  per  pound,  and  10  ounces  of 
it  are  said  to  go  as  far  as  i  pound  of  butter.  '  Nucoline '  costs  6d. 
per  pound,  and  4  pounds  of  it  are  stated  to  be  equivalent  in  cooking 
operations  to  6  pounds  of  butter.  ■  Nut  Butter '  and  '  Nuttolene ' 
contain  proteid  as  well  as  fat,  and  are  therefore  to  be  compared  to 
cream  rather  than  to  ordinary  butter. 

Unfortunately,  nuts  are  not  readily  dlsested  in  the  stomach. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  their  richness  in  fat,  and  partly  also  to 
their  containing  a  high  proportion  of  cellulose,  which  forms  a  dense 
and  compact  framework  throughout  the  structure  of  the  nut.  By 
thorough  mastication,  the  latter  difficulty  can  be  overcome  to  some 
extent,  but  it  is  still  more  efficiently  dealt  with  by  artificial  grinding 
and  cooking.  Various  preparations  derived  from  nuts,  in  which  this 
mechanical  cause  of  difficulty  in  their  digestion  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  overcome,  are  now  in  the  market.  Best  known  of  these  are 
the  '  Fromm's  Extract,'  and  the  various  preparations  of  the  Sanitas 
Kut  Food  Ca  ('Nuttose,'  'Bromose,'  'Nutmeal/  and  'Malted  Nuts,' 
etc.). 

1  Prepared  by  Broomfidd  and  Co.,  83.  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.G. 

*  ■  Loders  and  Nucoline.' Lim.Silveriown,  E.  Tbisfirmalso  prepare  '  Nucoa ' 
and  '  Loder's  Cacos '  as  substitutes  for  cocoa  butter. 

■  Manufaciured  by  the  Sanitas  Nut  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigaa,  U.S.A. 
(Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd.). 

<  East  Indian  Prodacu  Co.,  Lim.,  7,  East  Indian  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
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Fromm's  Sxtnct  consists  of  nuts  which  have  been  crushed,  and 
from  which  the  excess  of  cellulose  and  oil  have  been  removed.  The 
preparation  is  then  cooked  under  special  conditions,  which  develops 
in  it  a  flavour  not  unlike  that  of  meat.  It  has  the  following 
composition : 

FKOMM'S  EXTRACT, 

Waler        23-3  perceQt. 

Proteid       ..         ..  ..         ..     ;ti'it       „ 

Fat 31-6       „ 

Carbohydntes  and  cellulosB     ..         ..       S'3       „ 
Miaeral  matter  ..         ..     I2'8      „ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  preparation  of  high  nutritive 
value.     It  costs,  however,  3s.  6d.  per  pound. 
The  following  is  the  composition  of  malted  nnts : 

Water     ..         ..         ..         ..       4'sperceDt. 

Proleid   ,,         ..         ..         ..  2j'6       ,, 

Fat  10-4 

Mattos« 49'3       ,, 

Mineral  matter I'a 

But  few  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  absorbabilitr  of  nuts. 
In  one  which  was  carried  out  in  America,'  and  in  which  the  subject 
of  experiment  lived  solely  on  a  diet  of  fruit  and  nuts,  it  was  found 
that  82-5  per  cent,  of  the  proteid,  86-9  per  cent,  of  the  fat,  and 
96  per  cent,  of  the  n on -nitrogenous  matters  were  absorbed.  This 
result  compares  favourably  with  the  absorption  of  an  ordinary  mixed 
diet  except  that  it  shows  a  rather  greater  waste  of  proteid. 

The  nutritive  value  of  nuts  is  no  doubt  extremely  high,  and  when 
suitably  preprared  they  may  form  substitutes  for  meat  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  for  they  resemble  the  latter  in  containing  much  proteid 
and  fat  in  small  built.  Thirty  large  walnuts  (weighing,  without  the 
shells,  too  grammes)  would  contain  as  much  fat  as  2J  pounds  of 
moderately  lean  beef,  but  3|  ounces  of  such  beef  would  be  equal 
to  them  in  proteid.  It  would  be  necessary  to  consume  about 
700  walnuts  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  proteid 
required  by  the  body  every  day. 

A  cocoanut  weighing  i^  pounds  contains  ^  piouiid  of  fat.  Its 
price  is  about  2d.,  so  that  as  a  source  of  fat  it  is  equivalent  to  butter 
at  8d.  the  pound. 

Of  all  the  members  of  this  class  of  foods,  the  chestnut  is  probably 
of  the  greatest  general  value  as  an  article  of  diet.  This  is  due  to  its 
containing  a  high  proportion  of  carbohydrates  along  with  miicb  pro- 
teid and  fat,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  recent  analyses : 

*  'Natrition  lovesligatiotii  among  Fruitarians  and  Chincie.'  U.S.  Department 
of  Agricultuie.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Bull.  No.  107,  tjol. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  CHESTNUTS.* 


Mini-  f  Normal 
mum  (Dried.. 
Maxi- 1  Normal 
mum   (  Dried  . . 


H3O. 


52'8o 
000 

62*60 
000 


N 

Matter. 


2'OZ 

445 

4*31 
1 1  05 


Pal 


045 
117 

173 
374 


Carbo- 
hydrates 


3154 
8217 

4074 

8861 


Cellulose. 


074 
176 
I  36 
329 


Ash. 


057 
I  24 

1-22 

306 


Acidity. 


0059 
0164 


Roasted  chestnats  have  40  per  cent,  water.  Those  cooked  by  boiling  have 
72  per  cent 

An  economic  point  in  favour  of  chestnuts  also  is  the  fact  that  a 
given  area  of  ground  produces  the  maximum  amount  of  human  food 
when  planted  with  chestnut-trees. 

The  great  value  of  the  chestnut  has  been  fully  recognised  by  the 
poorer  peasantry  of  Central  France.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
they  often  make  two  meals  a  day  from  it  alone.  The  nuts  are  pre* 
pared  by  removing  the  outside  shell,  blanching,  and  then  steaming ; 
salt  and  milk  are  added  when  they  are  eaten.  Sometimes  they  are 
ground  after  blanching,  and  the  meal  made  into  flat  cakes.* 

The  almond  is  another  very  valuable  form  of  nut,  being  specially 
noteworthy  for  the  large  amoimt  of  nitrogenous  matter  which  it 
contains.  It  has  the  fmther  advantage  of  being  compact  and 
portable.  *No  man,'  it  has  been  said,  *need  starve  on  a  journey 
who  can  fill  his  waistcoat  pocket  with  almonds.' 

Owing  to  its  poverty  in  carbohydrates,  the  almond  is  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  diabetic  breads.  The  detailed 
composition  of  the  commoner  varieties  of  nuts  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : 

COMPOSITION  OF  NUTS. 


Water. 

Proteid. 

FaL 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Cellu- 
lose. 

Mineral 
Matter. 

Chestnuts  (fresh)     .. 

385 

6-6 

80 

452 

17 

(dried)     .. 

5-8 

lO'I 

100 

7^  4 

27 

Walnuts  (fresh) 

445 

120 

316 

94 

*  a 

0-8 

17 

(dried) 

4-6 

15-6 

62-6 

7*4 

•  • 

7-8 

20 

Filberts    and    hazels 

(fresh) 

480 

80 

285 

11-5 

•  • 

25 

I  "5 

Filberts    and    hazels 

(dried^        

Sweet  almonds 

37 

149 

664 

97 

•  • 

32 

1-8 

60 

24*0 

540 

10  0 

•  • 

30 

30 

Pistachio  kernels     . . 

7'4 

21  7 

5I-I 

140 

.  . 

25 

3  3 

Cocoanut    (fleshy 

part) 

46-6 

5'2 

35'9 

8-4 

.  • 

29 

10 

Cocoanut  (driedj 

(milk)      •. 

35 

60 

STA 

318 

1*3 

903 

05 

— 

90 

*  Balland,  ref.  Analyst,  p.  216,  1897. 
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FungL 

The  edible  fungi  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  mnahrooms,  and  the 
inedible  ones  as  toadstools.  There  is  really,  however,  no  such 
division,  for  all  the  larger  fleshy  fungi  are  toadstools,  and  probably 
most  of  them  are  edible.  The  word  '  mushroom  '  has  therefore  only 
the  practical  convenience  of  distinguishing  the  best-known  edible 
fungi  met  with  in  commerce. 

There  are  about  1,400  species  of  toadstools  met  with  in  this 
country,  and  of  these  about  a  hundred  are  known  to  be  edible,  while 
not  more  than  thirty  have  been  definitely  proved  to  be  poisonous. 
There  are  probably  a  great  many  more  edible  varieties,  but  the  only 
way  of  finding  out  whether  they  are  so  or  not  is  by  trying — a  mode 
of  experiment  which  is  somewhat  risky.  But  our  ignorance  in  this 
respect  need  not  be  a  matter  of  regret,  for  even  although  many  more 
toadstools  should  be  found  to  be  harmless,  yet  they  are  probably  not 
worth  the  eating. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  fimgi  are  due  to  the  presence  in  them 
of  alkaloids.  The  nature  of  these  differs  in  the  different  species,  so 
that  the  symptoms  of  toadstool -poisoning  are  varied.  The  genus 
Amanila,  most  of  which  are  very  dajtgerous,  contains  an  alkaloid 
called  amanitine,  which  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  also  paralyzes  the  nervous  system.  This  poison  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  dots  not  exert  its  effects  for  some  hours  after  the 
(ungus  has  been  swallowed,  so  that  at  first  the  patient  feels  perfectly 
well.  It  is.  however,  extremely  potent,  so  that  a  very  small  portion 
of  such  a  fungus  may  prove  fatal.  The  alkaloid  found  in  the 
poisonous  examples  of  Russula  and  Ladarius  is  purely  irritant  in  its 
effects,  and  induces  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  thus  leading  to  the 
discharge  of  the  fungus,  and  bringing  about  its  own  cure.  The 
symptoms,  too,  follow  immediately  upon  the  eating  of  the  fiingus, 
and  without  any  delay.  The  Agariius  musairius  contains  the  alkaloid 
muscarin,  which  produces  symptoms  very  much  resembling  those  of 
cholera.     The  Czar  Alexis  lost  his  life  by  eating  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  recognition  of  the 
harmless  fungi,  while,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  dangerous  are 
also  those  of  commonest  growth.     Certain  general  indications  it  is 

I  always  safe  to  observe.  Thus,  all  fiuip  should  be  avoided  when 
they  are  overripe,  or  when  they  have  been  attacked  by  slugs. 
Those  that  soften  easily  are  usually  dangerous,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  fungi  which  grow  in  dirty  situations,  such  as  dunghills,  for  this 


plant  has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  poisons  from  the  medium  on' 

which  it   happens  to   be   growing.     Lastly,  all    those    which    hav 
a  disagreeable  smell  or  taste  should  certainly  be  rejected. 

The  fungus-ealer"s  safest  ground  is  unquestionably  amongst  the 
BoUtus  family.     The  distinguishing  mark  of  these  fungi,  as  opposed  ' 
to  the  Agarici  is  that  they  have  tubes  under  the  cap  instead  of    B\\\a  i 
Of  the  forty-nine  native  species  of  this  family,  most  are  edible   andJ 
many   quite    excellent.       But    there   are   exceptions,    one    or'tivoi 
members  being  virulently  poisonous.     There  need  not,  however   b«- 
any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these,  for  all  the  safe   ones  'are 
characterized  by  being  yellow  beneath  the  cap.    To  this  rule  there 
is  only  one  exception,  and  it  is  easily  told  by  its  scarlet  stem.      All 
those  that  are  red  or  pink  or  orange  or  brown  beneath  the  cap  shoQid 
be  avoided.     It  is  well  also  to  discard  all  those  which  change  colour 
on  cutting  or  bruiang. 

The  Bohtus  cdidU  occurs  abundantly  in  beech  woods,  especially 
in  the  South  of  England.  It  has  a  light  brown  cap,  the  under  part 
of  which  is  first  white  and  then  yellow-green,  v.-ith  a  thickish  pale 
brown  stem,  surmounted  by  a  fine  white  network.  This  network  is 
the  best  feature  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  its  congeners.  It  is 
in  best  edible  condition  when  the  under  surface  is  yellowish. 

Belonging  to  a  different  family  (the  Hydnei,  or  teeth-bearitiff 
fungi)  is  the  Hydnum  rtpandum — the  urchin  of  the  wood.  It  is  of  a 
buff  white  colour,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  the  long  unequal  spines 
beneath  its  cap.  It  is  amongst  the  most  delicate  of  toadstools 
having  a  slight  flavour  of  oysters.  It  is  best  in  the  young  and  fresh 
state,  and  is  largely  employed  as  food  in  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
France.  The  Agaricus  family  includes  a  large  number  of  edible 
fungi,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  common  mushroom  [Agaricut 
campestris).  Another  favourite  is  the  Agaricus  gawbosut,  or  St. 
George's  mushroom,  which  is  found  in  spring  and  early  summer 
growing  on  downs  and  pastures,  often  in  immense  fairy-rings.  Its 
stem  is  stout  and  solid,  and  the  giils  yellowish -white  and  much 
crowded  together.  It  has  a  strong  odour  of  fresh  meat,  which  is  so 
powerful  that  workmen  employed  to  root  out  the  fungus  are  said  to 
have  been  so  overcome  by  the  odour  as  to  be  compelled  to  desist 
(Cook).     It  is  better  eating  than  the  common  mushroom. 

One  of  the  best  of  all  is  the  PaxiUus  giganUus,  which  is  found  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  firm  in  texture  and  of  a  dingy  white 
colour  with  yellow  stains  on  the  stem.  It  is  easily  identified  by  its 
fine,  creamy  white  gills  and  its  broad  inrolled  disc. 

The  Lactariui  dtlicmui  and  the  Canlhanlliis  Cibarius  (chantrelle) 
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belong  to  differeat  gioups.     The  former,  as  its  name  implies,  is  one 

of  the  nicest  of  all  edible  fungi.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tecognise,  but 
is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  a  reddish  parasitic  fungus,  and  in  that  state 
is  dangerous.  It  is  of  an  orange  colour  with  a  yellowish,  milky  juice, 
and  grows  abundantly  in  hr  plantations.  The  chantietle  is  found  in 
large  numbers  in  most  of  our  woods  in  autumn.  It  is  orange  yellow 
both  within  and  without,  and  has  a  pleasant  smell  of  ripe  apricots. 
It  has  a  delightful  flavour,  and  one  writer  goes  the  length  of  saying 
that  if  properly  prepared  '  it  would  arrest  the  pangs  of  death  !' 

The  common  morel  (Morchtlla  iscuhnta)  and  the  truffle  {Tuber 
cibarium)  are  both  much  -  prized  fungi.  The  former  grows  in 
England,  but  is  usually  imported  from  abroad  in  a  dried  state,  and 
fetches  a  high  price.  The  truffle  is  an  underground  fungus  which 
grows  in  dry  soils.  In  England  it  is  chiefly  found  in  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Kent.  The  black  variety  is  most  esteemed.  Both 
morels  and  truffles  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  delicate  flavour,  and 
arecommon  constituents  of  seasonings  and  sauces.  Though  usually 
eaten  dried,  they  are  very  much  better  when  fresh. 

The  cbemical  compoHition  of  the  commoner  edible  fungi  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 

COMPOSITION  OF  FUNGI.' 


i:!^^ 

Aniide»,Ble.      ,. 

Proleid* 

Fm         

Cellulose 

UiQcralmatier.. 

937 
>3 

°3 

03 

509 

73'o 

06 
6-4 

8419 
16 

37 
OA 
46s 
074 

8908 

0-3» 

The  following  analysis  of  the  solids  and  nitrogenous  matter  ia 
ioned  French  mushrooms  is  given  by  Saltet  :* 


,T«J 

I^^'dA 

pr™nt. 

UuahrooniB    .. 

Fluid  in  tin     .. 

3784 
891 

tls- 

7'3 
539 

849 

Togclher     .. 

46  75                3- 18 

6S 

1000 

See  also  Lafayel 
■     ■  <■,  /.  /.■ 
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It  will  be  observed  that  as  a  class  they  contain  but  little 
dry  substance.  Of  this,  a  comparatively  large  amount  is  nitro- 
genous matter,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  made  up  of  carbo- 
hydrates. The  older  fungi  contain  more  nitrogen  than  the  younger 
plants,  and  those  which  are  cultivated  are  richer  than  those  which 
grow  wild.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  nitrogenous 
matter  of  the  fungi  is  all  in  a  form  available  for  nutrition.  On  the 
contrary,  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  amides  and  other 
non-proteid  bodies.  Indeed,  a  reference  to  the  table  will  show  that 
the  actual  amount  of  albuminoid  matter  which  the  fungi  contain  is, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  truffles,  by  no  means  large  at  all. 

It  is  probably  to  the  amides  and  their  allies  that  most  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  fungi  is  to  be  attributed. 

Recent  analyses^  of  the  different  forms  of  nitrogen  present  in  some 
common  fungi  have  yielded  the  following  results  : 


Cant  ha- 

Boletus 

LaeiariuM 

Morchtlla 

Agaricus 

CiStwius, 

Eduiis. 

Deitciosut. 

Esculenta. 

Camfestris, 

Total  N  .  •                   •  • 

269 

387 

3" 

499 

7*38 

Proteid  N           . .         •  • 

229 

273 

2-51 

418 

4-89 

•Extractive' N  .. 

0-40 

114 

060 

o-8i 

2  49 

Indigestible  proteid  N 

1-46 

065 

105 

1-90 

117 

Digestible           „        •  • 

0^79 

2'IO 

1-41 

219 

364 

Starch  is  not  represented  amongst  the  carbohydrates  of  the  fungi. 
They  contain  instead  a  curious  and  rare  sugar  called  trehalose 
(my cose)*  and  a  substance  termed  mannite,  which  is  the  parent  of 
a  sugar  named  mannose.  The  nutritive  value  of  both  of  these  sub- 
stances is  unknown.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  mannite, 
at  least,  is  not  easily  assimilated.'  The  fungi  contain  also  a  good 
deal  of  cellulose,  which  seems  to  differ  somewhat  from  that  found  in 
most  plants. 

As  a  result  of  cooking  fungi  shrivel  up  considerably.  This  is  due 
to  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  cells,  which  shrink  instead  of 
bursting,  as  they  probably  would  do  if  they  contained  starch.  They 
lose,  also,  much  of  their  non-albuminoid  nitrogenous  constituents, 
and  with  these  much  of  their  flavour.  They  also  gain  in  water  to 
some  extent,  so  that  a  stewed  mushroom  contains  only  about  2  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter.* 

*  Mendel,  Amtr,  Jotim.  of  Physiolog.^  i.  225,  1898. 

■  Winterstein,  Zeit,  f.  Pkysiolog.  Chem,,  xxvi.  438,  1899. 

*  Jaff^,  Zeit.  f.  Physiolog.  Chem.,  Bd.  7.  p.  297,  18S3. 

*  See  analysis  by  Katherine  J.  Williams,  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc,  Ixi.  226,  1892. 
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Fungi  are  not  easily  dlsested  in  the  stomach.  This  is  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  The  difficulty  is  probably  largely  due  to  the 
amount  of  cellulose  which  they  contain,  and  to  the  shrinkage  and 
greater  compactness  which  result  from  cooking.  The  pain  and  dis- 
comfort which  they  are  apt  to  produce  in  the  stomach  have  often 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  poisons,  and  in  consequence  fungi  which 
are  merely  indigestible  have  been  regarded  as  inedible.  Recent 
experiments  in  vitro  have  amply  confirmed  their  indigestibility.' 

The  abBOTptioQ  of  the  fungi  is  also  very  imperfect.  One  observer* 
took  large  quantities  of  fresh  mushrooms  daily.  He  found  that 
19  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance  and  337  per  cent,  of  the  proteid 
escaped  absorption.  Another  got  even  less  favourable  results,*  two- 
fifths  of  the  proteid  being  excreted  unchanged.  Artificial  digestion 
outside  the  body  has  yielded  similar  results.*  On  the  other  hand, 
as  one  would  expect,  the  absorption  is  considerably  belter  if  the 
mushrooms  are  taken  in  the  form  of  powder,  but  even  in  that  case 
ag  per  cent,  of  the  proteid  was  lost.* 

-  On  the  whole,  mushrooms  and  other  fungi  must  be  ranked  with 
such  substances  as  green  vegetables,  carrots  and  black-bread  as 
amongst  the  wasteful  foods. 

The  nutritive  value  of  the  fungi  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
Thus,  they  have  been  described  as  vegetable  beefsteaks  ;  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Patagonians  and  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego  live 
largely  upon  them,  and  their  more  extensive  use  has  been  urged 
upon  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
failure  10  recognise  that  about  one-third  of  their  nitrogenous  matter 
is  in  a  form  which  is  useless  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  partly 
to  ignorance  of  the  very  imperfect  degree  to  which  such  foods  aro 
capable  of  being  absorbed.  Further,  the  carbohydrates  which  the 
fungi  contain  must  be  reganled  as  of  very  uncertain  nutritive  value. 
The  fungi  cannot,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  foods  of  any  greater 
value  and  importance  than  fresh  vegetables,  and  when  one  considers 
the  high  price  paid  for  many  of  them,  such  as  truffles,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  pure  luxuries.  This  conclusion  was  arrived  at  as  early 
as  1824  by  Dr.  Kitchiner,  who  stated  in  his  '  Cook's  Oracle'  that 
be  did  not  believe  (hat  mushrooms  were  really  nutritious.  Pereira 
expressed  a  similar  opinion  twenty  years  later.     It  only  remains  to 
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add  that  when  eaten  in  large  amoimt  they  rapidly  produce  a  feeling 
of  satiety,  and  this  must  always  constitute  a  further  obstacle  to  their 
taking  serious  rank  as  articles  of  diet. 

Alga. 

This  group  includes  the  seaweeds,  several  varieties  of  which,  e.g.^ 
laver,  dulse,  etc.,  are  occasionally  used  as  foods.  The  only  one 
which  demands  special  consideration  is  Lrish  or  Oarraigeen  moss 
{Ckondfus  crispus)y  which  is  not  only  sometimes  used  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  diet,  but  finds  a  place  also  among  the  dietetic  resources  of 
the  sick-room.  Irish  moss  comes  into  the  market  in  a  dried  form, 
and  has  approximately  the  following  composition  (Church) : 

Water  18-8  per  cent. 

Nitrogenous  matter  ••        ••        ••  94^      „ 

Mucilage,  etc 55*4        „ 

Vi^eiluiose       ..         ••        ««        ••        ••  2*2        ^^ 

Mineral  matter       14*2        „ 

Its  chief  constituent  is  the  substance  described  in  the  analysis  as 
*  mucilage,'  but  which  is  also  known  as  lichenin.  This  substance 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  swells  up  and  dissolves  when  boiled, 
and  if  present  in  sufficient  amoimt  sets  to  a  yellowish  jelly  on 
cooling.  Its  chemical  nature  is  obscure.  When  boiled  with  acids 
it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  but  of  what  nature  is  not 
definitely  determined.'  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
mucilaginous  substance  in  Irish  moss  is  quite  unaffected  by  the 
ordinary  starch-digesting  fluids  (saliva  and  pancreatic  juice)  met 
with  in  the  body.  For  this  reason  its  nutritive  value  ni  jt  remain 
open  to  grave  question,  and  at  present  one  is  only  justified  in 
regarding  it  as  a  substance  capable  of  yielding  a  bland  and  soothing 
drink  which  may  be  of  value  in  irritable  conditions  of  the  throat. 
It  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  starch  in  cases  of 
diabetes ;  but  although  it  may  not  aggravate  that  disease,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  contributes  in  any  important  degree  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  patient.  That  this  is  extremely  unlikely  is 
rendered  still  more  evident  by  the  fact  that  Irish  moss  jelly  contains 
only  3  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  the  remainder  being  water.  A 
teacupful  of  such  jelly  would  furnish  only  \  ounce  of  solid  matter, 
or  as  much  as  the  weight  of  a  shilling.     Whether  the  nitrogenous 

^  In  a  specimen  of  Irish  moss  which  I  examined,  I  found  only  6*3  per  cent  of 
nitrogenous  matter  and  16*6  per  cent,  of  ash. 

3  The  sugar  does  not  appear  to  be  glucose.  I  have  not  found  that  it  ferments 
with  yeast.  It  gives  an  imperfect  pentose  reaction  with  phloroglucin.  The 
lichenin  of  Ireland  moss  gives  on  hydrolysis  a  large  yield  of  a  reducing  sugar, 
which  ferments  with  yeast,  and  gives  no  phloroglucin  reaction  (see  also  p.  267). 


matter  of  Irish  moss  contributes  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body 
must  also  be  left  undetermined.  It  is  not  likely  that  It  is  all  present 
in  an  albuminoid  form.  The  mineral  constituents  are  very  abundant, 
and  contain  traces  of  iodine,  but  not  sufficient  to  exert  any  effects  on 
nutrition. 

Lichens. 

The  only  lichen  which  we  need  consider  is  the  so-called  Iceland 

mou  [Cttraria  iilandUa).     In  its  commercial  form  it  resembles  Irish 

moss,  but  is  much  darker  in  colour.    According  to  Church's  analysis, 

its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Water  ,,         ,.         .,         ..  lo'o  per  cent. 

Proleid  ,,        .,      Z-j 

licheo  starch  ..         ,,        „         .,  70  o 

acids,  etc ,,      63 

Cellulose 3'3 

Mmeral  mailer        ..         ..         ..         .,       15 

A  more  recent  analysis  of  the  commercial  article  dried  at  103°  C. 
bas  been  made  by  Ernest  W.  Brown,'  with  the  following  result : 


Total  nitrogen  .. 
Proleid  nitrogen 
Eitraclive  nilrogcn 
Ether  eitraci    .. 
Cellulose 
Ash 


He  describes  two  kinds  of  carbohydrates  as  occurring  in  the 
substance:  (i)  Lichenin,  which  forms  the  jelly  and  yields  dextro3a 
on  hydrolysis,  but  is  unaffected  by  digestion  and  probably  does  not 
form  glycogen;  and  (2)  iso-Hchenin,  which  is  present  in  much  sraallec 
amount  and  resembles  soluble  starch,  but  on  digestion  yields  only 
dextrins — no  sugar. 

It  is  evident  from  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance,  from  the 
resistance  of  its  constituents  to  digestion,  and  from  the  small  amount 
of  it  ever  present  in  a  jelly,  that  its  nutritive  value  must  be  regarded 
as  practically  nil. 

'  Ammean  JennuU  »/  Pkysiehgy,  i.  453, 1898. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
SUGAR,  SPICES,  AND  CONDIMENTS 

Sngax. 

Thb  importance  of  sugar  as  an  article  of  diet  is  so  great  that  it  may 
be  well  to  devote  a  little  space  to  its  special  consideration. 

Several  different  varieties  of  sugar  enter  into  the  composition  of 
articles  of  diet,  but  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups :  (i)  The  sucroses,  known  chemically  as  the  di- 
saccharids  (CigHg^Ou),  the  chief  examples  of  which  are  cane-sugar 
(sucrose),  beet-sugar,  maple-sugar,  malt-sugar  (maltose),  and  milk- 
sugar  (lactose) ;  (2)  the  glucoses,  or  monosaccharids  (C^HjjOg), 
exemplified  by  grape-sugar  (dextrose),  fruit-sugar  (laevulose),  and 
invert  sugar,  which  is  a  mixture  of  those  two,  and  is  best  known  in 
the'  form  of  honey. 

We  may  now  consider  each  of  these  varieties  in  some  detail. 

I.  Cane-Btigar,  or  sucrose,  is  the  most  familiar  of  all  kinds  of 
sugar.  It  is  most  commonly  derived  from  certain  special  grasses, 
such  as  the  sugar-cane  or  sorghum,  but  occurs  also  in  smaller 
amount  in  a  great  many  plants  and  fruits.  When  derived  from 
other  sources  than  the  sugar-cane,  special  names,  such  as  beet-sugar 
or  maple-sugar,  are  usually  given  to  it ;  but  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  these  are  chemically  indistinguishable  from  the  form 
of  sugar  derived  from  the  sugar-cane. 

Cane-sugar  has  been  in  use  in  the  world  as  a  food  for  many  ages, 
but  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that  it  has  been 
manufactured  cheaply  enough  to  take  an  important  place  in  ordinary 
diets.  The  following  brief  history  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  is 
taken  from  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  *  Sugar  as  Food,*  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  :^ 

*  Sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  was  probably  knowTi  in  China  2,000 

*  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  93,  1899. 
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years  before  it  was  used  in  Europe.  When  merchants  began  to 
trade  in  the  Indies  it  was  brought  westward  with  spices  anJ  per- 
fumes and  other  rare  and  costly  merchandise,  and  it  was  used  for  a 
long  time  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  medicines.  An  old 
saying  to  express  the  loss  of  something  very  essential  was,  "  Like  an 
apothecary  without  sugar."  Greek  physicians  several  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  speak  of  sugar  under  the  name  of  "  Indian 
salt,"  It  was  called  "  honey  made  from  reeds,"  and  said  to  be  "  like 
gum,  white  and  brittle."  But  not  until  the  Middle  Ages  did  Euro- 
peans have  any  clear  idea  of  its  origin.  It  was  confounded  with 
manna,  or  was  thought  to  exude  from  the  stem  of  a  plant,  where  it 
dried  into  a  kind  of  gum.  When  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century  the  sugar-cane  from  India  was  cultivated  in  Northern  Africa, 
the  use  of  sugar  greatly  increased,  and  as  ils  culture  was  extended 
to  the  newly-discovered  Canary  Islands,  and  later  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil,  it  became  a  common  article  of  food  among  the  well-to-do. 
In  1598  Hentzer,  a  German  traveller,  thus  describes  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, then  sixty-five  years  of  age:  "  Her  nose  is  a  little  hooked,  her 
lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black,  a  defect  the  English  seem  subject 
to  from  their  great  use  of  sugar."  By  many  ihe  new  food  was  still 
regarded  with  suspicion.  It  was  said  to  be  very  heating,  to  be  bad 
for  the  lungs,  and  even  to  cause  apoplexy.  Honey  was  thought  to 
be  more  wholesome,  because  more  natural  than  the  "products  of 
forced  invention."  ' 

One  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  sugar  in  this  country^  is 
to  be  found  In  the  accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  of  Scotland  in  the 
year  1319.  Its  price  at  that  lime  was  is.  gjd.  per  pound.  Since  then 
the  consumption  of  sugar  has  increased  so  enormously  that  each  of  us 
in  this  country  now  uses  between  So  and  90  pounds  of  it  annually.* 

The  composition  of  the  sugar-cane  and  its  juice  is  about  as  follows:* 

Enliri  Caiu.     Jain 

Water..         ••         ..         ••  71  04  79  4 

_  ~  fig  6  (crystalliiable). 

S''K" ■"  °^         \  03  (uncryatalliiatile). 

Cellulose        95^ 

AlbuminouB  matlet  ..         ..  o  53  0-37 

Faliy  and  colouring  matter  o  j5 

Soluble  salts 012         \ 

Insoluble  salts  ..         ..  016  >  ox$ 

Silica 020         } 

•  See  Bannister's  Cantor  Lectures.  iBijo. 

■  Calculated  from  the  total  sugar  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Some 
of  tbis,  however,  is  re-exported  in  a  manufaiclured  (orm  as  bijcuils.  jam,  sweets. 
etc.,  so  that  it  is  probably  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  the  average  amount  of 
suRfLT  consumed  dail;  by  each  individual  in  this  country  is  3  ounces, 

*  Thoipe'a  '  Dictiooaiy  of  ChemisLry,'  vol,  ni.,  p.  61J. 
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In  order  to  separate  the  sugar,  the  canes  are  crushed,  and  the 
expressed  juke  is  then  bleached  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid, 
neutralized  with  lime,  and  all  albuminous  matters  coagulated  bj 
boiling.  It  is  then  filtered,  evapoiated  down,  and  the  uncrystal- 
tizable  sugar  (glucose)  separated  by  aid  of  a  centrifuge.  In  this 
way  the  raw  sugar  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  still  mixed  with 
impurities,  while  the  residue  is  sold  as  molasses  or  treacle,  or  is  used 
to  make  rum.  The  chief  examples  of  raw  cane-socar  are  '  Barbadoes,' 
'  Clayed,'  and  '  Demerara,"  the  differences  in  these  depending  on  the 
mode  of  manufacture.  '  Barbadoes "  is  a  very  dark  sugar,  while 
*  Demerara '  is  characterized  by  a  golden  colour  and  well-defined 
crystal ;  it  has  also  a  fine  flavour,  due  to  its  being  prepared  by  the 
careful  treatment  of  specially  selected  canes. 

Raw  sugar  is  purified  by  the  process  of  reflning,  which  consists  in 
remelting  the  sugar,  filtering  it,  and  clarifying  it  by  means  of  char- 
coal. It  is  then  carefully  evaporated  (»  vacuo.  If  loaf-sugar  is 
wanted  it  is  run  into  moulds.  Moulded  cube-sugar  is  made  in  the 
form  of  slicks,  and  afterwards  cut  into  cubes  by  machinery.  Granu- 
lated sugars  are  made  in  the  centrifuge.  Other  varieties  depend  on 
the  mode  of  crystallization  and  grinding  to  which  the  sugar  is  sub- 
jected. 

2.  Be«t-8iigar. — Fully  two-thirds  of  the  *  cane  '-sugar  conunonly 
used  is  really  derived  from  the  sugar  beet.  The  following  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  industry  is  derived  from  the  pamphlet  already 
mentioned : 

'  Marggraf,  a  chemist,  of  Berhn,  first  discovered  in  1747  that 
beets,  with  other  fleshy  roots,  contained  crystallizable  sugar  identical 
with  that  of  the  sugar-cane.  In  1796  Marggrafs  pupil,  Achard, 
erected  the  first  manufactory  for  beet -sugar,  and  in  1799  he  brought 
the  subject  before  the  French  Academy.  He  manufactured  beet- 
sugar  on  his  farm  in  Silesia,  and  presented  loaves  of  refined  beet- 
sugar  to  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  in  1797  ;  but  the  2  to  3 
per  cent,  of  sugar  that  could  be  extracted  by  the  methods  then  in 
use  was  too  small  for  commercial  success.  A  new  stimulus  was 
given  by  the  sugar  bounties  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  and  methods  were 
rapidly  improved,  especially  in  France.  Two  great  difficulties  were 
stil!  to  be  met :  the  percentage  of  sugar  present  in  the  beet  was 
small  (6  per  cent.),  and  it  was  separated  with  great  difhculty  from 
the  many  non-sugar  constituents,  some  of  them  acrid  and  of  very 
unpleasant  taste.  Science  now  came  to  the  rescue,  and  a  beet  was 
gradually  developed  having  a  larger  percent^e  of  sugar  and  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  undesirable  impurities.     Barber  says  that 
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i  tons  of  beetroot  were  necessary  to  produce  I  ton  of  sugar  ; 
ID  1S50  this  quantity  was  reduced  to  13'S,  in  1860  to  137,  tons ;  and 
in  1889  to  9-25  tons.  From  6  per  cent,  of  sugar,  as  found  by  Marggraf, 
the  sugar  beet  of  good  quality  now  contains  15  per  cent,  and  more, 
12  per  cent,  being  considered  necessary  for  profitable  manufacture.' 

The  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  beets  by  rasping  them  to  a  pulp, 
extracting  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  with  subsequent  decoloration 
by  means  of  animal  charcoal. 

To  the  ordinary  consumer  beet-sugar  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
(hat  derived  from  the  sugar-cane,  and  it  has  already  been  stated  that 
to  the  chemist  the  two  are  really  identical.*  There  is  no  evidence 
for  the  slalement  sometimes  made,  that  beet-sugar  is  more  injurious 
to  health  than  genuine  cane-sugar ;  but  I  am  informed  by  manu- 
facturers that  for  some  purposes  sugar  derived  from  the  cane  is 
preferable,  e.g.,  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  syrups  and  British  wines. 
It  is  said  to  be  less  liable  to  fermentation. 

3.  Maple-sugar  is  derived  from  the  sugar  maple  of  North  America 
by  tapping  the  bark  in  early  spring  and  allowing  the  sap  to  escape 
as  it  flows  upward.  The  sap  is  evaporated  and  the  sugar  allowed 
to  crystallize  out  while  the  residue  is  used  as  maple  syrup.  One 
maple-tree  yields  about  4  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  season. 

There  is  no  chemical  difference  between  maple-sugar  and  that 
derived  from  the  cane  or  beet,  but  it  contains  certain  ethereal  sub- 
stances which  give  it  its  peculiar  flavour.  It  is  probably  on  the 
presence  of  these  that  the  slightly  laxative  qualities  of  maple-sugar 
depend.  As  a  commercial  source  of  sugar  the  maple  cannot  com- 
pare with  either  the  cane  or  the  beet,  and  maple-sugar  is  now  chiefly 
used  as  a  luxury  and  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  taste. 

The  average  composition  of  these  sugars  in  their  raw  state  is  ax 
follows  :* 

Sugar-cane ,.         ,.        S'i6  93*33  414  1*37 

5ui<ar  beet  ■•  ■•         a'90  gi  00  3  jj  3*j6 

Maple  ..         ..         —  8i8« 

After  being  subjected  to  the  process  of  refining,  sugar  Is  practically 
a  pure  chemical  substance.  It  is  indeed  'the  purest  food-substaoce 
in  commerce  '  (Wynter  BIyth). 

1  It  baa  been  apily  remarked  bjr  a  wiiier  in  the  British  Midui^  Jovmat  (May  4, 
1901)  that  the  diSerence  belween  cane  sugar  and  beet-sugar  is  '  not  a  chemical 
btit  a  physiological  ooe — a  quealioD  of  taste  and  flavour.  Il  is  a  difference 
simitar  10  thai  between  tto  otdmaiTi  and  Chaieau  Margaux,  aad  tjelween  ulent 
•pint  faintly  coloured  and  genoioe  Scotch  whisky.' 
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4.  The  remaining  sugars  of  this  group  are  malt-sugar,  or  maltosey 
and  milk-sugar,  or  lactose.  Both  of  these,  though  disaccharids, 
differ  very  considerably  in  chemical  and  physical  properties  from  the 
sugars  we  have  been  considering.  Milk-sugar  has  already  been 
described  (p.  no),  and  we  may  defer  the  study  of  maltose  imtil  we 
come  to  malt-extracts  (p.  542)* 

Certain  substances  derived  from  cane-sugar  deserve  brief  men- 
tion. When  strongly  heated,  sugar  melts  into  a  yellowish  liquid, 
and  undergoes  some  physical  alteration,  so  that  on  cooling  it  does 
not  crystallize,  but  forms  a  transparent,  brittle  mass,  familiar  to 
everyone  as  barley  sugar.  If  heated  to  a  still  higher  temperature 
its  colour  darkens,  and  it  acquires  a  bitter  taste,  the  product  being 
caramel,  which  is  so  largely  used  in  cooking  operations. 

Treacle,  molasses,  and  golden  symp  are  produced  as  by-products 
in  the  manufacture  of  crystallized  sugar.  Their  syrupy  consistence 
is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impurities  which  they  contain 
prevent  the  cane-sugar  from  crystallizing,  and  partly  also  to  their 
being  fairly  rich  in  uncrystallizable  fruit-sugar.  The  following 
represents  their  composition : 

West  Indian  t^^^j.  Golden 

Molasses.  ^  ^"^*'*  Syrup. 

Cane-sugar 470  32*5  390 

Fruit-sugar 204  372  330 

Extractive  and  colouring  matter.  •          27  35  28 

Salts            2'6  3'4  25 

Water          273  234  227 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  in 
these  with  that  in  malt-extract  (p.  543),  but  to  this  subject  we  shall 
return  later. 

5.  The  other  great  group  of  sugars  is  the  glucoses,  or  mono- 
saccharids.  The  best  example  of  these  is  dextrose,  which  occurs  so 
abundantly  in  the  grape.  When  grapes  are  dried  to  form  raisins,  the 
dextrose  separates  out,  and  may  be  recognised  in  the  raisins  in  the 
form  of  little  yellowish-white  granular  masses.  Commercial  glucose 
is  usually  got  by  boiling  starch  with  acids.  It  occurs  in  a  syrupy 
form.  When  heated  it  turns  brown,  and  is  used  in  cookery  as 
•  sugar  colouring.*  Mixed  with  egg-albumin,  it  is  largely  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  •  icing  *  and  *  fondants  *  in  confectionery  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  bonbons. 

Fruit-sugar,  or  IsBVolose,  is  found,  as  its  name  implies,  in  most 
fruits.  It  is  characterized  by  being  almost  uncrystallizable.  It  is 
hardly  ever  met  with  in  an  isolated  form  in  dietetics,  but  is  some- 
times administered  to  diabetic  patients,  by  some  of  whom  it  is 
better  borne  than  any  other  form  of  sugar  (p.  402). 
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is  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  Isevulose.  It  can  be 
prepared  from  cane-sugar  by  the  action  of  ferments  or  by  simple 
boiling,  but  more  readily  by  boiling  with  acids.  This  'inversion' 
of  cane-sugar,  as  it  is  called,  goes  on  pretty  rapidly  when  cane- 
sugar  is  boiled  with  fruit-juice,  the  active  agent  being  the  vegetable 
acid  of  the  fruit.  Thus,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cane-sugar  used 
in  making  jam  is  converted  into  invert  sugar  in  the  process.  It  is 
important  to  remember  also  that  invert  sugar  does  not  crystallize. 

Honey  is  the  most  familiar  form  of  invert  sugar.  It  contains 
about  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  lasvulose,  its  flavour  being  due  to 
the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  volatile  substances  derived  from 
the  flowers.  The  mean  composition  of  pure  honey  was  found  by 
Dr.  Sieber  to  be  as  follows : 

Moisture  ..         .,         ..         ,,         ,,  i()*9S  per  cent. 

Crape-sugar  (dextro»e) ..         .,         ,.  34  71        „ 

LsfvuloMi 39'24        ,. 

Substances  other  than  sugar  ..         .,      joz        ,. 

The  comb  consists  of  fatty  substances,  which  are  probably  in- 
capable of  digestion.  There  is  a  form  of  artificial  honey  in  which 
the  comb  consists  of  paraffin  wax  and  the  fluid  part  of  commercial 
glucose,  and  the  latter  is  often  used  also  for  the  adulteration  of 
dripped  honey.  Its  use  can  be  detected  by  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  dextrose  in  the  mixture.  Such  an  artificial  product  is 
quite  innocuous,  but,  being  much  cheaper  to  produce  than  the 
genuine  article,  it  should  not  be  sold  at  the  same  price. 

The  basis  of  Bweetmeata  is  either  cane-sugar  or  one  of  the 
glucoses.  Sugar-candy  is  one  of  the  purest.  It  consists  of  cane- 
sugar  which  has  been  allowed  to  crystallize  round  threads.  It 
contains  about  ao  per  cent,  of  water  and  80  per  cent,  of  crystal- 
lizable  sugar, 

Toffea  consists  of  melted  sugar  and  butter  in  almost  equal  propor- 
tions. Everton  toffee  has  about  34  per  cent,  of  cane  and  27  per 
cent,  of  invert  sugar,  which  has  been  derived  from  cane-sugar 
by  the  prolonged  boiling.  It  is  a  highly  nutritious  substance,  and 
makes  an  agreeable  substitute  for  '  cod-liver-oU  and  malt '  io  the  case 
of  ill-nourished  children. 

Ohooolat«  contains  about  45  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar,  but  no 
dextrose  or  Ijevulose.  The  rest  of  it  is  composed  of  cocoa-powder. 
(For  analyses,  see  p.  324.) 

Invert  sugar,  or  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  albumin,  is  largely 
used  in  the  preparation  of  un crystallized  sweets,  such  as  the  creamy 

t matter  in  the  interior  of  chocolate  drops. 


I 


I 


I 
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The  colouring  of  sweets  is  derived  either  from  burnt  sugar  of 
from  one  of  the  anilin  dyes,  most  commonly  eosin.  Cochineal  is 
also  a  favourite  colourer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  aniline  dyes 
may  be  excreted  in  the  urine  almost  unchanged,  and  cases  are  on 
record  where  patients  have  been  supposed  to  be  passing  blood, 
when  they  had  merely  been  sucking  red  sweets.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  however,  that  such  substances  are  in  any  way  harmful 
to  life. 

Jams  consist  essentially  of  fruit  preserved  in  a  strong  solution  of 
sugar.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  acids  of  the  fruit,  aided  by 
the  high  temperature  employed  in  the  course  of  preparation,  bring 
about  the  conversion  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cane-sugar 
into  the  invert  form.  Home-made  jam  is  boiled  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  commercial  article,  and  consequently  contains  more  invert 
and  less  cane-sugar  than  the  latter.  Aitchison  Robertson^  gives  the 
proportion  of  cane-sugar  in  most  home-made  jams  as  20  per  cent., 
while  commercial  jams  have  anything  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  In 
some  home-made  jams  which  he  examined  the  proportion  of  cano* 
sugar  which  had  been  inverted  was  as  follows : 

Proportion  of  Cam-sugar 
inverted, 
Strawbeiry  ••        ••        ••        two-fifths 

Raspberry  ••        ••        ••        three-fifths 

Blackberry  ••        ••        ••        four-fifths 

Marmalade  ••        ••        ••        five-sixths 

Plum  six-sevenths 

The  importance  of  these  figures  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  cane-sugar  which  has  been  inverted,  the  less 
likely  is  the  jam  to  interfere  with  digestion  (see  p.  284). 

Oommercial  glucose,  on  account  of  its  incapability  of  crystallizing, 
is  often  used  to  make  jam  from  inferior  fruit  or  from  the  remains  of 
fruit,  the  juice  of  which  has  been  used  to  make  fruit  syrups  and 
jellies.  Such  jam  may  have  a  good  appearance,  but  is  deficient  in 
fruit  flavour.     It  is,  however,  quite  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

The  gelatinizing  power  of  jellies  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pectin 
in  the  fruit  (p.  253).  If  boiled  too  long,  the  power  of  gelatinizing  is 
lost,  and  a  syrup  results  instead  of  a  jelly.  In  commercial  jellies 
gelatin  is  sometimes  added  to  prevent  this. 

Almost  half  the  weight  of  any  given  quantity  of  jam  is  made  up 
of  sugar  in  some  form  or  another.  The  nutritive  value  of  jam  has 
already  been  considered  (p.  137). 

^  *  The  Value  of  Saccharine  Foods  as  Articles  of  Diet/  Scottish  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  July,  1898. 


Digestion  op  Sugar. 

The  first  factor  which  determines  the  digestibihty  of  a  sugar  is  its 
chemical  form.  No  matter  in  what  form  sugar  is  consumed  in  the 
food,  it  can  only  be  assimilated  as  a  monosaccharid  (dextrose  or 
laevulose).  Hence,  we  find  that  provision  is  made  in  the  alimentary 
canal  for  the  conversion,  by  means  of  suitable  ferments,  of  all  forms 
of  sucrose  (disaccharids)  into  dextrose  and  lasvulose ;  i.e.,  they  are 
inverted.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  from  a  dietetic  point  of  view  we 
may  speak  of  the  sucroses  as  undigested  and  the  glucoses  as  pre- 
digested  sugars.  It  now  becomes  clear  why  sweet  fruits  are  such 
important  dietetic  sources  of  sugar.  It  is  because  they  contain  the 
latter  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  fit  for  direct  absorption  into  the  blood. 
For  the  same  reason  honey  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  easily 
digested  saccharine  substance,  and  the  importance  of  the  inversion 
which  cane-sugar  undergoes  in  the  manufacture  of  jams  also  be- 
comes manifest.  The  superiority  of  home-made  over  commercial 
jams  is  also  set  in  a  clearer  light  by  reference  to  these  considerations. 

The  second  factor  which  influences  the  digestibility  of  a  sugar  is 
tkt  dfgrit  of  concentration  of  its  solution.  In  strong  solution  sugar  is  an 
irritant  to  the  tissues.  In  contact  with  the  skin,  it  is  apt  to  set  up 
superficial  inflammation.  This  is  familiar  in  the  form  of  the  eczema 
which  is  apt  to  appear  in  diabetics  from  the  contact  of  the  sugar- 
containing  urine  with  the  skin,  and  from  the  similar  condition 
occurring  on  the  arms  of  grocers  and  other  persons  who  have 
frequently  to  handle  sugar,  and  it  is  on  account  of  its  irritating 
properties  that  sugar  cannot  be  used  as  a  subcutaneous  aliment, 
(hough  otherwise  well  adapted  to  fulfil  that  function.  All  attempts 
to  use  it  in  that  fashion  have  been  frustrated  by  the  pain  which  it 
sets  up  {see  p.  553).  The  same  is  true  of  the  stomach.  Brandl, 
experimenting  on  dogs,  found  that  a  5-7  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar 
produced  reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  if  the  concentration 
was  increased  to  10  per  cent.,  the  mucous  membrane  became  dark 
red,  while  a  20  per  cent,  solution  produced  pain  and  great  distress. 
This  irritating  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  is  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  much  mucus  and  the  pouring  out  of  a  highly 
acid  gastric  juice.  These  irritating  eifects  seem  to  be  much  more 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  cane-sugar  than  in  that  of  the  glucoses 
Aitcbison  Robertson'  injected  250  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  ol 

'  '  DiKtation  of  Sugars  !□  Some  Diseased  CondilioM  of  the  Body,'  Eitnbiirgk 
Utiiad  jounia!,  December.  1894. 
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cane-sugar  into  the  stomach  of  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Shortly  afterwards  the  patient  felt  sick, 
and  vomited  a  very  acid  fluid  which  put  his  teeth  on  edge.  He 
complained  also  of  heart-bum  and  flatulence,  and  of  severe  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  A  solution  of  invert  sugar  of  the 
same  strength  produced  no  discomfort.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  similar  results  in  other  cases  of  dyspepsia.  The  invert  sugar 
produced  no  unpleasant  symptom,  and  disappeared  rapidly  from  the 
stomach,  while  the  cane-sugar  caused  much  distress,  and  remained 
for  a  long  time. 

The  greater  digestibility  of  invert  sugar  is  here  brought  out  again 
in  great  clearness.  Cane-sugar  may  easily  interfere  with  the  diges- 
tion of  other  foods,  by  reason  of  the  great  outpouring  of  mucus  in 
the  stomach  which  its  presence  induces.  SchOle^  found  that 
I o  to  30  grammes  (2  to  6  lumps)  of  cane-sugar,  when  taken  with  an 
ordinary  test  breakfast,  produced  no  appreciable  effect  on  its  diges- 
tion; but  when  the  quantity  was  increased  to  120  grammes  consider- 
able delay  of  digestion  ensued.  Seeing,  he  says,  that  one  can  easily 
take  80  to  100  grammes  of  sugar  at  dessert  in  the  form  of  ices  and 
sweets,  a  retarding  action  on  the  digestion  of  a  meal  must  not 
unfrequently  be  manifested.  Experiments  by  Ogata  on  dogs  conflrm 
these  results.^ 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
interfering  with  digestion  by  the  use  of  sugar,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  latter  is  not  consumed  in  a  concentrated  form,  but  that 
the  comparative  dilution  in  which  sugar  occurs  in  natural  foods, 
such  as  fruits  and  milk,  is  imitated.  This  is  of  special  importance 
in  the  case  of  dyspeptics,  and  the  superiority  of  glucose  for  such 
patients  over  ordinary  cane-sugar  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon. 

Another  matter  affecting  the  behaviour  of  different  sugars  in  the 
stomach  is  their  tendency  to  undergo  fermentation.  Three  varieties 
of  such  fermentation  may  be  distinguished:  (i)  Alcoholic^  resulting 
in  the  production  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid ;  (2)  hutyricj  with  the 
formation  of  butyric  acid ;  (3)  lactic,  the  product  being  lactic  acid. 
Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  different  sugars  vary  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  tend  to  undergo  these  different  forms  of 
fermentation.  Some  interesting  experiments  upon  this  point  have 
been  carried  out  by  Aitchison  Robertson.*    He  arrsmges  the  sugars 

*  Zeit.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  xxix.  49,  1896. 

*  •  Sugar  as  Focxi,'  p.  22. 

*  '  Rate  of  Fermentation  of  Sugars/  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  March,  1894. 
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ID  the  following  order,  according  to  the  rapidily  wiifi  which  tbey 
tend  to  undergo  each  variety  of  fermentation  : 


Laitil. 

Butyric. 

Akoholit. 

l^w.\ose  (moi 

tfer- 

Ljcv'ulose  (most  ler- 

Maltt^e  (most  fisf 

memabte). 

mentable,. 

men  table). 

Laclose. 

MaltoK, 

Inven  sugar. 

Dcxlrose. 

Dextrose. 

Care -sugar. 

loven  sugar. 

Invert  sugar. 

Dextrose 

Cane-sugar. 

Cane-sugar. 

La:vulcM. 

Maltose 

Lactose* 

Lactose. 

I 


The  practical  deductions  which  he  draws  from  his  observations 
are  these : 

1.  In  dyspepsia  the  absorption  ol  carbohydrates  is  delayed,  and 
therefore  all  sugars  tend  to  ferment. 

2.  In  dyspepsia  with  lactic  acid  formation,  one  should  avoid 
dextrose,  IxvuJose  and  invert  sugar,  and  use  cane-sugar,  maltose 
and  lactose  in  moderate  amount. 

3.  In  butyric  fermentation  lactose  should  be  preferred. 

4.  In  alcoholic  and  acetic  fermentation  one  should  forbid  invert 
BUgar  and  lEevulose,  and  give  lactose. 

It  uHll  be  observed  that,  of  all  sugars,  lactose  is  least  liable  to 
fermentation.  This  is  another  point  in  favour  of  the  value  of  a 
milk  diet  in  stomach  complaints. 

The  last  point  connected  with  the  influence  of  sugar  on  the 
digestive  organs  is  its  supposed  injnrlonB  effects  on  the  teeth.  The 
impression  that  sugar-eating  is  bad  for  the  teeth  is  so  widespread 
that  one  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  be  devoid  of  all  real  basis.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  supposition  is  not  supported  by 
any  very  conclusive  observations.  If  sugar  does  destroy  the  teeth, 
it  probably  does  so  indirectly  by  lingering  m  the  crevices  of  the 
mouth,  and  leading  to  the  production  of  acids  which  eat  away  the 


AssiuiuTioN  OF  Sugars. 
The  fate  of  sugar  after  entering  the  blood  is  to  be  converted  by 
the  liver  into  glycogen.  What  becomes  of  it  after  that  is  still 
disputed,  but  everyone  is  agreed  tlial  glycogen  is  the  form  in  which 
sugar  is  stored  in  the  body,  for  a  time,  at  least.  Now,  it  has  been 
found  by  physiological  experiment  that  it  is  not  all  sugars  which  are 
capable  of  being  converted  into  glycogen.  It  is  only  those  which 
can  be  directly  fermented  by  yeast — fermented,  that  is  to  say,  without 
being  first  changed  into  invert  sugar.'     Of  the  sugars  commonly 

1>  See  Cremer.  Zttl.  /.  Biilogii,  j,x\x.  4S4.  1891,  and  xxiii.  49.  iSgj:  alio 
Friti  Veil,  Dnt.  Anhiv.  f.  Kim.  Utd..  Iviii.  jzj,  1S97,  and  Achaid  and  Weil, 
4*tlavit  it  Hid.  Er^T..  iil  leriei,  i.  81G,  iSg3. 
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consumed,  cane-sugar  and  lactose  are  not  directly  fermented  by 
yeast,  and,  in  order  that  they  may  be  stored  up  as  glycogen,  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  their  previous  inversion.  This  is  met,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  production  of  certain  inverting  ferments  in  the 
intestine  which  act  on  these  sugars.  If,  however,  these  ferments 
happen,  in  any  particular  case,  to  be  of  feeble  activity  while  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  intestine  is  great,  some  of  the  sugar  may 
reach  the  blood  unchanged,  and,  being  incapable  of  conversion  into 
glycogen,  straightway  appears  in  the  urine.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
directly  fermentable  sugars,  if  a  large  quantity  is  absorbed  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  the  glycogen-forming  power  of  the  liver  may 
be  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  some  of 
the  sugar  will  appear  in  the  urine.  There  results  from  this  what  is 
termed  alimentary  glycosuria.  By  giving  large  quantities  of  a 
different  sugar  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  observing  whether  or  not 
glycosiuria  results,  one  has  been  able  to  determine  what  may  be 
caUed  the  assimilation  limit  of  each — that  is  to  say,  the  maximum 
quantity  which  can  be  consumed  at  one  time  without  the  overflow 
of  any  of  the  sugar  into  the  urine  taking  place.  These  maximum 
amounts  are  about  as  foUows : 

For  lactose    ..  ••  ••  120  grammes. 

For  cane-sugar  ••  ••  150  to  200  grammes. 

For  laevuloee  ••  ••  200  grammes. 

For  dextrose  ••  ••  200  to  250  grammes. 

Lactose,  therefore,  is  the  least  assimilable  of  all  sugars,  and  if  taken 
in  excess  is  the  most  likely  to  result  in  the  production  of  glycosuria. 

It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  assimilation  limit  is  not 
the  same  for  all  individuals.  Some  people  are  able  to  convert  more 
sugar  into  glycogen  than  others.  It  has  been  stated  that  persons 
with  a  low  assimilation  limit  are  potential  diabetics  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  more  liable  than  others  to  become  the  victims  of  diabetes 
mellitus. 

There  is  another  chemical  fact  relating  to  the  assimilation  of 
sugars  which  is  of  some  practical  interest,  and  it  is  this :  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  only  sugars  capable  of  direct  fermenta- 
tion, and  therefore  of  conversion  into  glycogen,  are  those  which 
contain  either  three  carbon  atoms  or  a  multiple  of  that  numt>er. 
Those  which  contain  five,  seven,  or  any  other  number  of  carbon 
atoms  cannot  be  converted  into  glycogen,  and  accordingly,  should 
they  gain  access  to  the  blood,  are  at  once  excreted  in  the  urine. 
Now,  sugars  with  five  carbon  atoms  (pentoses)  occur  with  con- 
siderable frequency  in  certain  fruits,  and  hence  pentosuria,  as  it  is 
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termed,  is  a  not  infiequent  result  of  the  &ee  consumption  of  such 
foods. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  must  he  noted  that,  if  sugar  be  taken 
along  with  other  food,  and  distributed  uniformly  over  the  day,  very 
large  quantities  can  be  consumed  without  the  danger  of  exceeding 
the  assimilation  limit,  Vaughan  Harley  was  able  to  take  a  pound 
of  cane-sugar  daily — with  injurious  results  as  regards  his  digestion, 
it  is  true,  but  without  producing  glycosuria.  As  a  general  rule,  one 
may  assume  that  J  pound  can  be  taken  daily  without  any  bad 
results  at  alt,  but  the  exact  amount  must  of  necessity  depend  to  8 
large  extent  on  the  muscular  activity  of  the  subject. 

Nutritive  Valus  and  Economy  of  Sugar.i 

We  have  seen  that  refined  sugar  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  practically 
pure  carbohydrate.  That  being  so,  its  food  value  must  be  high,  for 
every  gramme  of  it  will  yield  4*1  Calories  of  energy.  An  ordinary 
lump  of  loaf-sugar  weighs  5  grammes,  and  yields  therefore  fully 
30  Calories.  Four  such  lumps  contain  as  much  carbohydrate  as 
a  medium-sized  potato.  It  is  evident  from  these  considerations 
that  even  the  amount  of  sugar  ordinarily  added  to  a  cup  of  tea  may 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  supply  of  energy  required  by 
the  body  daily.  A  pound  of  butter  wilt  yield  about  twice  as  much 
energy  as  a  similar  weight  of  sugar,  but  at  nearly  four  times  the 
same  cost,  for  sugar  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fuel  foods— perhaps  the 
cheapest — which  we  possess,  a  shilling  spent  on  it  yielding  11,000 
Calories,  or  more,  even,  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  bread 
for  a  similar  expenditure. 

This  great  cheapness  of  sugar  is  a  development  of  recent  years, 
and  can  hardly  be  without  far-reaching  effects  on  the  national  health. 
It  tends  to  make  us  consume  more  carbohydrate  and  less  fat,  for  fat 
is  always  a  dear  form  of  food.  Whether  this  is  an  advantage  it 
would  be  difHcult  to  say.  It  is  true  that  sugar  can  replace  fat  as  a 
fuel  in  the  proportion  of  a^  parts  of  the  former  to  i  of  the  latter, 
but  it  does  not  follow  on  that  account  that  sugar  can  perform  all  the 
functions  in  the  body  which  are  usually  fulfilled  by  fat,  provided  that 
proportion  be  observed.  We  have  already  learnt  (p.  22)  that  sugar 
ii  more  rapidly  burnt  up  in  the  body  than  fat,  and  is  on  that  account 
a  more  efficient  proteid- sparer  than  the  latter.     This  rapid  oxidation 

'  For  an  intere»liog  discuwion  on  this  subject  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  Wil- 
longtiby  Gardner  [-  Tbe  Dietetic  Value  of  Sugar ')  in  the  Bntiih  Midical  JewiuU, 
A[Ki]  37,  1901. 
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is  flavoured  by  the  ease  with  which  sugar  is  absorbed,  and,  interfering 
as  it  does  with  the  complete  destruction  of  proteids,  probably  explains 
the  bad  effects  sometimes  observed  from  the  use  of  sugar  in  gout 
and  gravel  (p.  513).  The  relative  advantages  of  fat  and  sugar  as 
fat-formers  is  another  unsettled  point.  The  highly  fattening  proper- 
ties of  sugar  are  undoubted  ;  it  is  probably  not  only  itself  capable  of 
being  transformed  into  fat,  but  spares  the  body  fat  and  part  of  that 
in  the  diet  from  combustion ;  but  whether  the  fat  so  formed  is  as 
useful  as  that  which  can  be  stored  up  from  the  fat  in  the  diet  is  a 
^juestion  which  physiology  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  solve.  The 
point  is  one  of  some  practical  importance  in  the  feeding  of  con- 
valescents, and  in  the  selection  of  cod-liver-oil  or  malt  as  a  fattening 
agent. 

Of  this,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  great  cheap, 
ness  of  Sugar  must  have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  health  and 
growth  of  children,  for  it  ensures  to  them  an  ample  supply  of  the 
body  fuel  which  they  so  much  need,  and  which  the  dearness  of  fat 
is  apt  to  make  unattainable.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  a 
form  of  fuel  which  few  children  are  likely  to  refuse,  and  that  is  far 
from  being  true  of  fat,^ 

It  is  as  a  miUM^le  food,  however,  that  sugar  is  of  special  importance. 
We  have  already  learnt  (p.  37)  that  the  carbohydrates  are  probably 
the  chief  source  of  muscular  energy,  and  the  sugars,  on  account  of 
the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  absorption,  are  better  calculated  to 
fulfil  this  function  than  any  other  member  of  the  carbohydrate 
group. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Brillat-Savarin  pointed  out  long  ago 

that  *  the  English   give  sugar  to  their   blood   horses   in   order   to 

sustain  them  in  the  trials  to  which  they  are  subjected.'     To  Swiss 

guides  and  Arctic  explorers,  too,  the  value  of  such  a  saccharine  food 

as  chocolate  has  long  been  familiar.     It  was  not  until  the  year  1893, 

however,  that  Mosso  first  put  the  value  of  sugar  as  a  muscle  food  to 

the  test  of  experiment.     By  means  of  the  ergograph  he  was  able  to 

show  that  sugar  has  a  notable  effect  in  lessening  muscular  fatigue. 

1  On  the  other  hand.  Bunge  has  uttered  a  warning  note  regarding  the  dangers 
incidental  to  the  great  increase  in  the  dietetic  use  of  sugar  in  recent  times 
('  Der  Wachsende  Zuckerconsum  und  seine  Gefahren,'  Zeit.  f.  Biolog.,  41,  1901, 
?•  I55)«  ^®  points  out  that  sugar,  if  largely  eaten,  must  diminish  the  amount 
of  other  vegetable  foods  in  the  diet,  whence  there  may  result  a  deficit  in  the 
supply  of  calcium,  iron,  fluorine,  and  other  mineral  ingredients  to  the  blood. 
This  may  tend  to  produce  anaemia  and  caries  of  the  teeth.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  always  dangerous  to  replace  natural  foods  by  pure  isolated  chemical 
products.  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that  the  greater  consumption  of  sugar 
in  recent  years  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  increasing  commonness  of 
diabetes  which  many  believe  to  exist. 
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Eb  subject  was  then  taWeo  up  by  Vaughan  Harley,  who  found, 
working  under  Mosso's  direction,  that  if  he  took  17^  ounces  of 
sugar  a  day  his  power  of  doing  work  was  increased  61  to  76 
per  cent.  He  showed  also  that  the  administration  of  sugar  delays 
the  onS5t  of  fatigue,  and  that  its  effects  are  rapidly  exerted,  the 
maximum  influence  being  reached  in  about  two  hours.  Schumburg' 
was  able  to  confirm  these  results  as  regards  extraordinary  muscular 
exertion.  Similar  experiments  have  recently  been  performed  by 
Praulner  and  Stowasser,'  who  found  that  when  sugar  was  added 
to  their  diet  their  power  of  doing  work  was  increased,  while  fatigue 
and  nitrogenous  waste  were  lessened.  They  conclude  that  sugar  is 
a  specially  valuable  food  for  persons  who  have  to  perform  a  single 
muscular  effort,  and  especially  if  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion. 

The  results  of  these  scientific  experiments,  which  were  carried 
out  with  due  regard  to  all  possible  sources  of  fallacy,  have  led  to 
an  extensive  practical  trial  of  sugar  as  a  food  for  persons  engaged 
in  muscular  labour.  Two  examples  may  be  mentioned.  During 
the  autumn  manceuvres  of  the  German  army  a  few  years  ago, 
a  number  of  the  men  were  given  ten  lumps  of  sugar  daily,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  rations.  The  trial  extended  over  five 
weeks,  and  it  was  found  that  the  soldiers  who  had  been  supplied 
with  sugar  marched  better  and  suffered  less  from  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue  than  their  fellows  who  were  not  so  supplied.  As  a  result  of 
the  experiments,  the  surgeon  in  charge  recommended  that  the  sugar 
ration  for  soldiers  should  be  raised  to  60  grammes  per  day  (about 
2  ounces). 

The  other  example  illustrating  the  practical  value  of  sugar  as  a 
muscle  food  is  to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  certain  rowing  clubs 
in  Holland.  They  found  sugar  to  be  a  very  valuable  food  in  training. 
The  rowers  who  used  it  always  won,  on  account  of  their  superior 
powers  of  endurance,  and  it  seemed  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of 
an  exclusively  meat  diet,  so  that  the  men  did  not  become  'stale.' 

'  One  case,  as  given  in  detail,  is  very  interesting.  Two  schoolboys, 
seventeen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  only  two  hours  a  day  for 
practice,  at  the  end  of  two  months  entered  for  the  rowing  races. 
No  change  had  been  made  in  their  diet  except  that  they  ate  as 
much  sugar  as  they  wished,  sometimes  as  much  as  one-third  of  a 
pound  at  the  time  of  their  daily  exercise.     One  of  them,  however, 
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did  not  make  this  addition  to  his  diet  until  the  third  week,  when  he 
began  to  show  all  the  signs  of  overtraining — loss  of  weight,  and  a 
heavy,  dull  feeling,  with  no  desire  for  study.  On  the  third  day  after 
beginning  the  use  of  sugar  these  symptoms  disappeared.  At  the 
time  of  the  race  both  youths  were  in  fine  condition,  and  were 
victorious  over  their  antagonists,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  use  of 
sugar.    No  bad  after-effects  were  observed.'^ 

Additional  evidence  in  favour  of  the  free  use  of  sugar  in  training 
and  during  the  performance  of  hard  muscular  work  has  been  brought 
forward  by  Steinitzer.'  He  has  found  from  personal  experience  in 
Alpine  climbing  that  his  capacity  for  exertion  is  much  greater  when 
he  partakes  largely  of  sugar,  whilst  at  the  same  time  fatigue  is 
lessened.  The  sugar  is  best  taken  in  solution  in  quantities  of  from 
5  to  lo  oimces  spread  over  the  day.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  tea, 
wine  and  water,  or  lemonade.  As  much  even  as  20  ounces  may 
safely  be  taken  for  several  days  on  end  during  hard  exercise  without 
the  least  harm. 

It  certainly  seems  as  if  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  captains  of 
football  teams  to  try  the  effect  of  serving  round  small  cups  of  black 
coffee,  strongly  sweetened  with  sugar,  at  '  half-time,'  instead  of  the 
usual  lemon.  They  would  probably  be  rewarded  by  the  greater 
endurance  of  their  men  in  the  second  half  of  the  match. 

Spices  and  Oondiments. 

The  spices,  condiments,  and  flavouring  agents  generally,  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  foods  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  capable  of  supplying  the  body  with  building  material  or 
energy.  None  the  less,  however,  they  are  essential  constituents 
of  the  diet.  Their  importance  rests  upon  the  power  which  they 
possess  of  improving  appetite,  and,  by  so  doing,  of  increasing  the 
digestive  power.  To  the  healthy  man  of  vigorous  appetite  their 
presence  is  less  essential.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
meat  from  which  all  the  flavouring  ingredients  have  been  extracted 
by  prolonged  boiling  is  as  well  digested  by  healthy  men  as  fresh 
meat  itself,'  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  eaten  with  but  little 
relish. 

To  persons  of  jaded  appetite,  however,  and  to  invalids  and  con- 
valescents, the  flavouring  agents  of  the  food  are  very  powerful  aids 

>  •  Sugar  as  Focxi,'  p.  18. 

•  •  Die  Bedeutung  des  Zuckers  als  Kraftstoflf,'  etc.  (Berlin,  Paul  Parey,  1902). 

*  Pettenkofer  and  Ziemssen's  '  Handbuch/  Part  I.,  p.  94,  18S2. 


to  digestion,  and  no  adjustmeat  of  the  diet  in  such  cases  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  which  leaves  this  consideration  out  of 
account.  Their  presence  justifies  the  inclusion  in  the  regimen 
of  many  substances  which  are  otherwise  of  little  nutritive  value, 
such,  for  example,  as  beef-tea. 

The  experiments  of  Pawlow^  have  placed  the  mode  of  action  of 
these  substances  in  a  clearer  light,  and  tend  to  enhance  our  sense  of 
their  importance.  They  appear  to  act  partly  through  the  organs  of 
taste,  in  part  reflexly,  and  in  part  also  by  a  direct  local  action  on 
the  stomach,  In  all  of  these  ways  the  appetite  is  aroused  and  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  promoted."  The  direct  irritant  effect  which 
some  of  them  have  upon  the  stomach  contra-indicates  their  use  in 
certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  a 
state  of  congestion  or  slight  catarrh.  Many  of  them,  too,  exert  a 
similar  influence  upon  the  organs  of  excretion,  and  for  that  reason 
they  should  be  avoided  by  patients  who  are  suflfering  from  conges- 
tion of  the  kidneys  or  nephritis,  or,  indeed,  inflammatioa  in  any  part 
of  the  geni to- urinary  tract. 

We  have  not  sptace  to  study  in  detail  the  chemistry  and  composi- 
tion of  the  vast  number  of  flavouring  agents  which  enter  into  the 
diet.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
those  in  commonest  use. 

Mustard  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  the  black  or  white  mustard- 
plant  {Brasiica  nigra  and  alba).  The  seeds  of  the  white  plant  are  the 
larger.  They  contain  an  acrid  principle,  but  no  essential  oil.  The 
black  seeds  contain  a  substance  called  myronate  of  potash,  along 
with  a  ferment  (myrosin),  and  these,  when  moistened  with  water, 
interact,  producing  the  pungent  essential  oil  to  which  the  character- 
istic sharpness  of  mustard  is  due.  The  horse-radish  {CochUaria 
armoracia)  contains  an  oil  similar  to  that  of  black  mustard. 

Black  pepper  is  derived  from  the  unripe  berries  of  the  Pipermgrum  ; 
white  pepper  is  produced  from  the  ripe  fruit.  The  seeds  contain  an 
essential  oil  and  an  alkaloid  (piperinej,  both  of  which  contribute  to 
the  pungent  taste  of  the  substance.  Cayenne  pepper  is  derived  from 
the  pods  of  capsicum ;  the  small  pods  constitute  chillies. 

The  basis  of  vinegar  is  acetic  acid.     Every  loo  c.c.  of  good 

)  'Die  Arbeit  der  VerdauuDgsdrUsen,' Wiesbadea,  iSgS.  chapter  viii. 

■  More  receni  eiperimcnli  on  men  have  shown  that  Ibe  efiecl  of  spices  on  tho 
•ecrelion  of  gastric  juice  is  lery  variable  and  inconstant,  aad  probably  depends 
to  iome  eiiem  on  lactots  which  vary  in  different  individuals.  On  the  other 
band,  Ibeir  power  of  stimulating  the  movements  of  the  stomach  is  invariabla 
(«ee  V.  KoTciynskl,  '  Ucber  deo  Eintluss  der  Gcwurze  auf  die  Sekretoriscbe  und 
'--''leTBtigkeitdesMaeens.'  Wiiiur  Kim.  II'ocA.,  No.  iB,  190*). 
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vinegar  should  contain  3  grammes  of  the  acid,  calculated  in  the 
glacial  form.  In  genuine  vinegars  the  acetic  acid  is  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  a  fungus  (the  Mycodcrma  acett)^  while  in 
wood  vinegar  it  is  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
the  product  being  often  coloured  by  the  addition  of  burnt  sugar. 
The  source  of  the  alcohol  in  genuine  vinegars  varies.  In  the  best 
varieties  weak  wines  are  the  source,  and  such  vinegars  retain  a 
cert^  amount  of  '  bouquet,'  derived  from  the  wine.  Solutions  of 
alcohol  derived  from  the  fermentation  of  malt — dilute  beers,  in  fact 
— are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  source  of  znalt  vinegar ;  but  this  term  is 
often  used  by  manufacturers  in  a  very  misleading  fashion,  for  in 
recent  years  dilute  spirit  derived  from  sugar  or  molasses  has  come 
much  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  malt.  It  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained that  such  a  substitution  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  health. 
Vinegar  is  often  distilled,  in  order  to  make  it  keep  better.  The 
distillate  contains  the  acetic  acid,  along  with  traces  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  This  variety  is  said  to  be  very  popular  in  Scotland 
(Allen). 

In  addition  to  being  a  condiment,  vinegar  has  an  important  action 
in  softening  the  fibres  of  hard  meat  and  the  cellulose  of  green  vege- 
tables. Hence  its  use  with  such  articles  as  crab  and  its  addition  to 
salads.  Although  the  acetic  acid  which  vinegar  contains  is  ulti- 
mately oxidized  in  the  body,  with  the  production  of  alkaline  com- 
pounds, there  is  still  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  an  unfavourable 
influence  in  gout,  and  may  even  precipitate  an  attack  if  freely  in- 
dulged in. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  sugar  itself,  in  addition  to  its  value  as 
a  food,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  condiments  in  common 
use,  and,  like  all  of  these,  is  able  to  stimulate  appetite  and  digestion 
if  used  in  moderation.  This  justifies  the  consumption  of  sweets  at 
dessert.  Chemical  substitutes  for  sugar  which  possess  its  flavouring 
qualities  without  its  food  value  are  saccharin  (benzoic  sulphamide) 
and  dulcin  (sucrol).  The  preparation  known  as  saxin  owes  its 
sweetness  to  saccharin.  Porcherine  is  another  powerful  artificial 
sweetener.  These  have  many  hundred  times  the  sweetening  power 
of  sugar,  but  are  of  no  use  as  foods.  They  are  used  to  replace  sugar 
as  a  flavourer,  chiefly  by  diabetic,  gouty,  and  obese  patients. 


The  human  body  contains  about  7  pounds  of  mineral  matter,  of 
which  about  five-sixths  is  in  the  bones.  An  analysis  of  the  whole 
body  would  yield  about  5  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  is  obvious  from  this 
that  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  diet  are  important  building 
material  for  the  body,  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  foods  in 
the  strictly  scientific  sense  of  the  term. 

The  chief  mineral  substances  required  in  the  food  are  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  along  with  phosphoi 
chlorine,  sulphur,  and  traces  of  silica,  fluorine,  and  iodine. 

So  necessary  are  these  for  maintaining  intact  the  fabric  of  the 
body  that  death  ensues  within  about  a  month  if  the  supply  of  them 
is  entirely  cut  off,  even  although  all  the  other  constituents  of  a  normal 
diet  are  supplied  as  before. 

It  being  granted,  then,  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  food 
are  important  as  tissue -builders,  the  question  may  next  be  asked, 
Are  they  of  any  value  as  sources  of  heat  or  energy  ?  As  regards  the 
former,  the  reply  is  in  the  negative.  The  mineral  substances  in  the 
food  enter  the  body  in  a  form  too  highly  o.tidized  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  any  heat  in  the  tissues. 

As  regards  the  question  of  supplyisg  energy,  the  reply  is  more 
doubtful.  It  is  true  that  the  substances  under  consideration  cannot 
yield  energy  by  oxidation  in  the  way  that  the  proteids,  fats  and 
carbohydrates  do,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  able  to 
act  indirectly  as  sources  of  energy  in  virtue  of  the  osmotic  properties 
which  they  possess.  It  is  found,'  for  example,  that  ordinary  soup, 
by  reason  of  its  salts,  possesses  an  osmotic  pressure  of  from  7  to  9 
atmospheres.  Now,  the  body  fluids  have  an  osmotic  pressure  of 
only  6  atmospheres,  and  thus  half  a  pint  of  soup  will  raise  the  osmotic 
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pressure  in  the  body  by  fully  half  an  atmosphere.  In  this  way  absorp- 
tion and  the  diffusion  of  the  body  fluids  is  aided,  and  such  an  action  is 
equivalent  to  the  supply  of  a  certain  amount  of  energy  to  the  body. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  diet  may  claim  to 
rank  as  '  foods '  on  two  grounds :  they  are  builders  of  tissue  and 
they  are  sources  of  potential  energy  as  well. 

We  have  next  to  inquire,  Wliat  amount  of  mineral  matter  must  be 
supplied  to  tlie  body  daily?  To  this  inquiry  no  definite  reply  is 
forthcoming.  We  cannot  tell  how  much  of  these  substances  is 
required  for  healthy  nutrition  in  as  precise  a  manner  as  we  can 
calculate  the  need  for  carbon  or  for  nitrogen,  mainly  for  this  reason — 
that  many  of  the  waste  mineral  matters  of  the  body  are  excreted  by 
the  intestine,  and  we  have  no  means  of  telling  what  proportion  of 
these  has  merely  escaped  absorption,  and  how  much  has  been 
excreted  from  the  blood  after  pla3dng  a  part  in  metabolism.  This, 
however,  one  can  say,  that  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  found  in  an 
ordinary  mixed  diet  is  sufficient — nay,  much  more  than  sufficient — 
for  all  the  needs  of  the  body,  and  that  amount  is  about  20  grammes, 
exclusive  of  such  arbitrary  additions  as  salt^ 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  mineral  constituents  enter  into 
an  ordinary  diet,  it  may  be  said  that  many,  if  not,  indeed,  most  of 
them,  are  in  a  state  of  organic  combination.  Thus,  we  find  calcium 
and  phosphorus  organically  combined  in  milk,  iron  in  yolk  of  egg 
and  in  meat,  sulphur  in  all  proteid-containing  foods,  and  so  on.  It 
would  appear,  although  the  reason  for  it  is  obscure,  that  such 
organic  mineral  compounds  are  of  special  value  in  nutrition.  It 
cannot  be  maintained,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  such  forms  that 
mineral  matter  can  And  access  to  the  blood.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  even  such  a  substance  as  carbonate  of  lime  is  absorbed  to  some 
extent,  for  its  administration  is  followed  by  an  increased  excretion  of 
calcium  in  the  urine,^  and  the  success  which  attends  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  chlorosis  by  purely  inorganic  preparations  of  iron  compels 
us  to  believe  that  the  metal  is  capable  of  being  absorbed  in  that 
form. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  was  found  by  Lunin  that  mice  fed 
on  desiccated  milk  Uved  quite  healthily,  whereas  other  mice  which 
were  given  pure  casein  plus  all  the  salts  of  milk  in  an  inorganic 
form  died.*     No  explanation  of  such  results  can  be  given,  but  they 

^  Bunge  is  of  opinion  that  lime  and  iron  are  the  only  mineral  ingredients  of  the 
diet  which  are  ever  likely  to  be  present  in  too  small  amount  (Zeit.  /.  Biolog,,  xlv. 
(N.F.,  27),  p.  532,  1904). 

«  Strauss,  Zeit,  /.  Klin.  Med.,  xxxi.  493,  1897. 

*  See  also  Socio,  Zeit,  f.  Physiolog,  Chem.,  xv.  93,  1891. 
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show  that  the  form  in  which  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  food  ara 
inted  to  us  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  amount  and  kind  of  the 
mineral  constituents  met  with  in  different  articles  of  diet.  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  however,  to  present  the  reader  with 
analytical  tables  professing  to  exhibit  the  precise  percentage  of  the 
various  components  of  the  ash  of  different  foods,  for  the  reason  that 
these  are  subject  to  very  great  fluctuations  in  kind  and  amount. 
This  is  specially  true  of  vegetable  foods,  on  the  mineral  ingredients 
of  which  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  nature  of  the  soil  have  such  a 
marked  influence.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  take  up  the  principal 
mineral  substances  required  by  the  body  separately,  and  to  point  out 
in  general  terms  what  articles  of  diet  are  richest  in  them.  Let  us 
begin  with  calcium. 

Calcium. — It  has  been  calculated,  from  analyses  of  human  milk, 
that  an  infant  requires  about  }  gramme  (5  grains)  of  lime  daily.  The 
adult,  owing  to  cessation  of  the  growth  of  the  bones,  requires  less. 
Deficiency  of  lime  in  the  food  of  an  infant  leads  to  softening  of  the 
bones ;  but  this,  though  an  element  in  rickets,  is  not  really  the  root 
of  that  disease,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  an  infant  may 
suffer  from  rickets  even  although  there  has  been  an  actual  excess  of 
lime  salts  in  its  food. 

Id  later  life  various  pathological  conditions  have  been  ascribed  to 
an  excessive  consumption  of  calcium  in  the  food.  Amonj^st  thesu 
are  calculus,  atheroma'  and  other  calcareous  degenerations,  and 
habitual  constipation.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is 
but  little  real  evidence  for  such  views.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  intestine  ever  absorbs  more  of  any  mineral  substance 
than  the  tissues  require,  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  substances  in  any  particular  situation,  the  fault  must  be 
ascribed  to  some  local  change  in  the  tissues,  rather  than  to  any 
undue  increase  of  absorption. 

Of  common  articles  of  diet,  the  richest  in  calcium  is  millc.  It 
contains  I J  grammes  of  lime  in  every  htre  ;  or,  put  otherwise,  there 
is  more  lime  in  a  pint  of  milk  than  in  a  similar  quantity  of  Ume- 
water.  Next  to  milk  come  eggs,  then  the  cereals — and  especially 
rice — and  then  some  vegetables,  such  as  radishes,  asparagus  and 
spinach.  Hard  waters  also  must  be  regarded  as  important  dietetic 
sources  of  calcium. 

■  See  Ruitipf,  Brrlitttr  Xlim.  tfocAnn:*.,  No.  13.  1S97.  TbU  author  recom- 
meiidi  alheromatous  subjects  lo  adopt  a  diet  poor  In  cslcium  salts,  such,  for 
•xunple,  as  bread,  6ih.  mcai.  apples  and  potatoes. 
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Foods  poor  in  lime  are  meat  (but  only  if  derived  from  a  fully- 
grown  animal — ^veal,  for  example,  being  comparatively  rich  in 
calcium^),  fish,  bread,  fruits  and  potatoes. 

The  importance  of  milk  and  eggs  as  foods  for  growing  children 
will  be  apparent  from  these  facts,  while  if  one  should  for  any  reason 
desire  to  construct  a  dietary  containing  a  minimum  of  lime,  it 
would  be  well  to  draw  its  ingredients  from  the  members  of  the 
second  group. 

Magnesiam  is  usually  present  in  foods  in  the  same  proportion  as 
calcium.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  for  in  milk 
magnesium  is  less,  and  in  meat  rather  more,  abundant  than  calcium, 
while  in  bread  there  is  actually  five  times  as  much  of  the  former  as 
of  the  latter.* 

Iron  is  one  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  diet  of  which  one  may 
say  that  it  is  always  present  in  an  organic  form.  It  is  also  mainly 
excreted  in  the  faeces,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  great  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  estimate  the  amount  of  it  required  by  the  body  daily. 
Roughly  speaking,  there  are  about  lo  milligrammes  of  the  metal 
contained  in  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  (Stockman),  and  that  quantity 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  meet  all  physiological 
demands. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  precise  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  iron 
present  in  different  articles  of  diet.  In  animal  foods  it  depends  very 
much  on  whether  the  animal  was  bled  or  not,  while  in  vegetable 
foods  it  varies  very  greatly  with  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  soil. 
Bungfc*  arranges  some  common  foods  in  the  order  of  their  richness 
(not  the  richness  of  their  ash)  in  iron  as  follows ; 

Spinach. 

Yolk  of  egg. 

Beef. 

Apples. 

Lentils. 

Strawberries. 

White  beans. 

Peas. 

Potatoes. 

Wheat. 

Boussingault*  gives  the  following  proportions  of  iron  in  loo  parts 
of  the  following  foods  examined  in  the  fresh  condition : 


*  See  Katz,  Pfluger^s  Archiv.,  63,  p.  i,  1896. 

*  See  Richet's  *  Dictionary  of  Physiology.* 

»  *  Der  Kalk  und  Eisengehalt  unserer  Nahrung/Z«7./.  Bichg,,  45,  N.F.,  xxviL, 
p.  532.  1904. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  Ixxiv.  1355,  1872. 


From  the  results  available,  it  may  be  concluded  that  beef  and 
yolk  of  egg*  are  foods  richest  in  irofl,  while  mifk  and  its  derivatives, 
such  as  cheese,  are  amongst  the  poorest ;  but  even  5  pints  of  milk 
would  supply  the  10  milligrammes  of  metal  re rj Hired  in  the  daily 
diet.  Oatmeal  and  Egyptian  lentils  are  amongst  the  richest  in  iron 
of  vejjetabje  foods,  but  iitead,  rice,  potatoes  and  spinach  also  contaia 
a  good  deal.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  iron  contained  in  haemo- 
globin and  its  derivatives  is  very  ill  absorbed.*  It  is  ail  the  more 
necessary  to  point  this  out  as  hemoglobin  preparations  are  beginning 
to  find  a  place  in  the  treatment  of  anEemia. 

Amongst  beverages,  some  mineral  waters — t.g.,  Kronthal  (green 
label) — contain  a  good  deal  of  iron,  and  tea-leaves  also  are  very  rich 
in  it,  but  probably  little  of  the  metal  finds  its  way  into  the  iofusioo. 
Wines  are  poor  in  iron,  even  the  so-called  ferruginous  varieties  having 
but  a  smalt  proportion. 

'  ycum.  oJFIiyilche.,Kviii.  4S4,  189^,  and  ixi.  jj,  iS^jjtiso  Brit.  Med.  Jean., 
I  December  14.  1S95. 

*  "■     "--.,  Arthiv.  f.  d.  Gisam.  Pkytiolog.,  IxliL  I,  189S;  also  Harlung,  Ztil 
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That  the  habitual  consumption  of  foods  poor  in  iron  may  lead  to 
anaemia  is  possible,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  diet  that  would 
not  contain  the  small  amount  of  the  metal  required  daily.  Verdeil 
and  Subbotin,  however,  have  certainly  found  that  the  ash  of  the  blood 
of  dogs  fed  on  meat  contained  much  more  iron  than  that  of  animi^lc 
nourished  on  bread;  and  V.  Hoesslein  has  shown  that  if  young 
animals  only  receive  as  much  iron  as  adults  they  become  anaemic 

On  the  other  hand,  once  any  marked  deficiency  of  iron  in  the 
blood  exists,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  it  good  by  merely 
dietetic  means ;  for  no  food  is  rich  enough  in  iron  salts  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view.  Hence,  a  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  iron  contained  in  different  foods  is,  after  all,  of  but  little  thera- 
peutic value. 

Sodiiun  and  Potaniiun. — Sodium  is  required  in  the  body  for  the 
proper  constitution  of  its  fluids ;  potassium  for  the  construction  of 
cells,  and  specially,  perhaps,  of  the  red  blood  cells  and  the  muscles. 
Young  animals  deprived  of  potassium  do  not  develop  good  muscles. 
As  regards  the  amount  of  sodium  and  potassium  contained  in  different 
foods,  it  may  be  said  that  the  vegetable  group  is  richest  in  the 
latter,  and  the  animal  group  in  the  former. 

Bunge  gives  the  following  table  of 'proportions : 


To  X  equivalent  of  sodium  there 

In  yolk  of  egg i  equivalent  of  potassium. 

„  milk 0*8  to  6   equivalents  of  potassium. 

M  veal 4 

„  wheat  la  ,,23  „  „ 

„  potatoes        31  ,,42  „  „ 

M  peas 44  ..50  „  ,, 

It  used  to  be  believed  that  a  deficiency  of  potash  salts  in  the  food 
was  the  main  cause  of  scurvy.  This  belief,  however,  is  now  dis- 
credited, and  it  is  probable  that  potash  is  useful,  not  so  much  for  its 
own  sake  as  for  the  vegetable  acids  with  which  it  is  combined,  and 
which,  by  their  oxidation,  help  to  maintain  a  proper  degree  of 
alkalinity  in  the  blood. ^  Green  vegetables  and  fruits  are  a  peculiarly 
valuable  source  of  such  salts. 

Sodium  is  chiefly  taken  in  the  form  of  sodium  chloride,  or  common 
Bait.  Of  this  most  people  consume  about  20  grammes  daily,  which 
is  probably  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  is  really  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  body.  There  are  not  wanting  people  who  maintain 
that  this  excessive  consumption  of  salt  is  not  only  needless,  but  even 
harmful.^ 

*  See  Wright  •  On  the  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Scurvy/  Army  Medical 
Reports,  p.  394,  1895. 

*  See  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt  Wallace's  '  Salt  in  its  Relation  to  Health  and 


This,  however,  appears  to  be  an  extreme  view.  It  may  be 
admitted — for  the  experience  of  those  who  refuse  to  add  any  salt  to 
their  food  amply  proves  it — that  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride 
contained  in  a  natural  form  in  ordinary  foods  is  quite  sufficient  for 
our  needs  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  an  extra  addition  of  salt  in  tba 
form  of  a  condiment  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  far  from  being  proved  that  such  addition  conduces 
in  any  way  to  the  well-being  of  the  body.  It  has  been  asserted,  for 
instance,  that  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  food  aids  digestion  (Ogata), 
but  more  recent  and  exact  experiments  have  shown  that— in  health, 
at  least,  and  in  moderate  doses — salt  has  very  little  real  influence 
on  diges^tion  at  all,  while  in  large  quantities  it  actually  delays  the 
process.'  If,  moreover,  sodium  chloride  is  entirely  removed  from 
the  food,  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  add  is  lessened,  or  even 
arrested  altogether,  and  upon  this  basis  it  has  been  urged  that  one 
should  limit  the  use  of  salt  in  cases  of  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  appetite  U  poor  and  digestive  power 
feeble,  the  moderate  use  of  salt  in  the  food  may  act  as  a  digestiva 
stimulant  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  condiment.  There  is  also 
reasOQ  to  believe  that  it  may  slightly  ^d  the  absorption  of  food.* 

On  the  general  processes  of  nutrition  in  the  body,  salt  seems  to 
be  equally  devoid  of  any  pronounced  effects.  On  the  one  hand  it 
has  been  maintained  that  it  acts  as  a  cell  stimulant,'  while  on  the 
Other  it  has  been  denied,  on  seemingly  equally  good  grounds,  that  It 
has  any  distinct  influence  on  metabolism  at  all.  The  latest  and 
most  conclusive  experiments*  tend  to  show  that  any  action  salt  may 
have  is  in  the  direction  of  lessening  nitrogenous  waste,  provided  a 
efficiency  of  water  is  supplied  at  the  same  time.  From  all  the  evidence, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  artificial  addition  of  salt  to  the  food 
has  either  no  appreciable  influence  on  health  at  all,  or,  if  it  has  any, 
It  is  an  influence  which  must  be  described  as  favourable  rather  than 
otherwise. 

The  craving  for  salt  as  an  addition  to  the  diet  seems  to  be  specially 
strong  amongst  vegetable -feeders.  An  ingenious  explanation  of  this 
&ct  has  been  advanced  by  Bunge  on  the  lines  that  the  large  propor- 
tion of  potassium  in  vegetable  substances  would  tend  to  drive  all 
•odium  out  of  the  body  were  the  latter  not  constantly  reinforced  by 

'  See  Pawlow.  '  Die  Arbeit  der  VerdaauDgsdrOsea,'  and  Schule.  Ziil.f.  Klin. 
Mtd..  iiviii.  491,  1893.  and  ii<i.  49,  1896. 

»  Gabriel,  Ztit.  f.  Btolog..  xxix.  354,  iSgz. 

'  "  — '""  ind  Lambert.  ArcMvis  iePhytiotcg,.  30,  p.  411,  1898. 
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the  addition  of  salt  to  the  food.  This  theory  has  been  strongly 
criticised  bj  Forster  and  others,  and  it  is  docrblfal  if  it  caar  be 
regarded  as  tenable — ^at  least,  in  the  extreme  form  in  which  it  was 
brought  forward  by  its  distinguished  author.  Whatever  the  explaena- 
tion,  howerer,  the  bet  remains  that  the  artificial  addition  o£  salt  is 
Kpparentiy  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  people  who  Hve  mainly  on 
vegetable  products  than  in  those  who  consnme  a  mixed  diet. 

PhflsphwrML — ^The  importance  of  phosphorus  as  a  building  material 
in  the  body  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Wherever  growth  is  most 
active  there  most  phospboms  is  found.  It  enters  into  the  composc- 
tioD  of  all  ceil  nuclei,  and  it  is  abundantly  present  in  the  bones  and 
in  the  central  nervous  system.  One  would  naturally  expect,  thec^ 
fore,  that  wherever  the  building  up  of  such  tissues  is  going  on  rapidly 
ft  large  supply  of  phosphorus  will  be,  required  in  the  iood,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  development  of  yoinxg  animals  whxdi 
.sre  deprived  of  it  is  apt  to  be  seriously  impaired.  Hence  the  great 
importance  of  a  doe  supply  of  phosphorus  in  the  food  of  growing 
children. 

The  pveenta^  of  iihosphode  add  {^fi^f  in  some  fnssh  foods  cs 
as  follows:^ 


YtgekAU, 


A  tnw(d. 


Carrot        •• 

0*036  pel 

'cent. 

Pork 

0160  pise  cent 

Turnip        •• 

0*058 

I* 

Milk 

0-220          ,, 

Cabbage     •• 

0089 

•• 

Beef        .. 

0285        „ 

Potato        •  • 

0*140 

•• 

Eggs 

0337 

Chestnuts  .. 

0'200 

M 

White  cheese    •• 

0'374        .. 

Barley  meal 

0-230 

•  • 

Mutton    ..         .. 

0425                M 

Haricots     . . 

0924 

l» 

1-350 

The  superiority  of  most  animal  foods  in  respect  of  this  constituent 
is  at  once  apparent. 

The  phosphorus  contained  in  (bods  is^  for  the  most  part,  present 
in  an  organic  form  of  combination,  sometimes  of  a  very  complex 
sort,  but  in  part  also  in  an  inorganic  form  as  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies  or  earths. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  organic  forms  are  the  more 
valuable  for  contributing  to  the  growth  and  repair  of  tissue,' 
Examples  of  these  are  the  chemical  substances  nuclein,  lecithin, 

'  Girard,  Comptes  Rendus,  cxxii.  1387,  1896. 

*  Keller,  however,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  whole  question  {Zsit.  f.  Dial,  und 
Physik.  Therapie,  iv.,  iQoi.p.  669),  concludes  that  although  phosphorus  in  organic 
combination  is  fully  absorbed  and  assimilated,  yet  it  has  not  yet  been  con- 
clusively proved  that  it  is  more  useful  in  this  form  than  the  inorganic  phosphates, 
and  still  less  that  organic  combinations  of  phosphorus  are  essential  for  life  and 
growth. 
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glycero-phosphoric  acid,  and  phospho-camic  acid,  all  of  which  are 
probably  valuable  dietetic  sources  of  the  element.  The  foods  richest 
in  these  are  such  articles  as  yolk  of  egg,  thymus,  fish-roe,  calves' 
braias,  and  the  germ  of  wheat. 

It  is  doubtful,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  inorganic  cotn- 
pounds  containing  phosphorus  are  of  much  value  in  the  body. 
They  seem  to  be  aimost  immediately  excreted  by  the  kidney  or 
bowel,  probably  without  exercisbg  any  important  influence  on 
roetabolisQi. 

One  can,  therefore,  hardly  approve  of  the  addition  to  the  diet  of 
phosphates  in  their  inorganic  form.  An  example  of  such  an  addition 
is  found  in  Cerebos  salt,  which  is  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  phosphates 
derived  from  bran  with  96  parts  of  common  salt.  In  spile  of  their 
vegetable  origin,  the  phosphates  in  euch  a  preparation  must  be 
regarded  as  being  present  in  a  purely  inorganic  form,  and  are  therefore 
of  very  doubtful  utility.  The  recommendation  of  euch  preparations 
is  based  upon  the  groundless  assumption  tliat  an  ordinary  mixed 
diet  is  too  poor  in  phosphorus  to  be  able  adequately  to  supply  our 
need  of  that  substance.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that 
we  know  of  no  diseased  condition  which  can  be  clearly  traced  to  a 
deficiency  of  phosphorus  in  the  diet.  This  is  true,  indeed,  not  of 
phosphorus  alone,  but  of  all  the  other  mineral  inpredients  of  the 
diet  with  the  exception  of  iron,  and  possibly  also  of  calcium.  A 
deficiency  of  iron  in  the  food  may,  as  already  remarked,  lead  to  the 
development  of  anaemia,  and  too  little  !ime  in  the  food  may  cause 
the  hones  of  children  to  become  soft ;  but  with  these  rather  doubtful 
exceptions  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  any  ordinary  diet  will 
amply  provide  for  all  the  mineral  matter  we  require.  If  one  shonld 
for  any  reason  think  h  advisable  to  increase  the  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus in  the  food,  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  recourse  to  those 
articles  already  mentioned  in  which  it  is  present  in  an  organic  form,* 
rather  than  to  pour  into  the  body  inorganic  compounds  whidi  will 
probably  be  excreted  from  it  just  as  they  entered.  That  such  organic 
forms  are  well  absorbed  there  is  now  no  doubt.' 

Oxalic  acid,  though  not  strictly  speaking  a  mineral  substance,  may 
be  conveniently  considered  here,  for  it  is  usually  present  in  the  diet 
in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Esbach  gave  the  following  table  of 
the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  in  different  articles  of  food  :* 

^B      *  See  Bergel[.  Forlschr.  drr  Uid.,  ivi.  t,  189S. 

^H     *  For  other  estimations  see  a  paper  by  Apollina  ('  Ueber  die  BBlsim  ilD 

^■Oifuiismus,'  Strlim.  Klin.  Wechtttch. ,  No.  jo,  igoi). 
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Pir  x.ooo. 

Black  tea  infnaed  5  minutet         ••       ••  2060 

Cocoik-powdar         3*520  to  4-j 

Ptopper           ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  3*250 

Coffee 0*127 

Panley          •        ••  0006 

Haricots        031a 

Common  beans        ••        ••        ••        ••  0*158 

Potatoes         •        ••  0-046 

Good  bread •        ••  0047 

Crust ••  0130 

Crumb           0120 

Buckwheat  floor      ••        ••        ••        ••  0171 

Barley  meal    ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  0*039 

Maize  floor    ••        ••        • 0*033 

Sorrel             2740  to  3*630 

Spinach         X'910  to  3*270 

Rhubarb        2*466 

Brussels  sprouts       ••        ••        ••        ••  0*020 

Cauliflower    ..        ••        0*003 

Beetroot         ••        • 0*390 

French  beans           ••        ••        ••        ••  oo6otoo*9ZS 

SalftififMt          ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  0070 

Tomatoes 0002  to 0-050 

Carrots          0027 

Chicory         ••        • 0103 

Dodder          0045 

Endive          ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  00x7 

Lettuce          ••        ••        0016 

Dried  figs •        ••  0270 

Currants        ••        0-130 

Prones           ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  0*120 

>;^                                   Gooseberrifli  ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  0*070 

*                               Plums..        ••        • 0*070 

Raspberries  ••       • 0*062 

Oranges         ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  0*030 

Lemons          ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  0*030 

Cherries         ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  0025 

Strawberries 0*0x2 

It  ^nll  be  observed  from  the  table  that  oxalic  add  ocean  b 
relatively  large  amounts  in  tea,  coffee,  spinach,  rhubarb,  sorrel,  and 
pepper.  Tomatoes  are  sometimes  said  to  be  rich  in  it,  but  this 
would  appear  to  be  an  error.  Their  sour  taste  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  citric  acid.  An  animal  diet  diminishes  the  excretion  of  oxalic 
acid  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  it  which  animal  foods  contain.^ 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  consumption  of  foods 
rich  in  oxalic  acid  may  be  a  cause  of  the  production  of  oxalic 
calculus.  Dr.  Prout,  for  example,  states  that  he  has  seen  well- 
marked  instances  in  which  an  oxalate  of  lime  nephritic  attack  has 
followed  the  free  use  of  rhubarb  (in  the  shape  of  tarts,  etc.), 
particularly  when  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  at  the  same  time 
of  drinking  hard  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  so- 
called  oxaluria  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  oxalates 
in  the  urine,  but  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  acid  dyspepsia. 

Sulphur  is  present  in  the  food  almost  entirely  in  a  state  of  organic 

^  J.  C.  Dunlop,  Journal  oj  Pathology  and  Bactmology,  iii.  389,  18961 


combination — chiefly  in  proteids.  The  amount  of  it  present  in 
different  proteids  varies  considerably,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
analyses  of  dry  proteids.'    There  is  in — 

Dried  egg-wbite  „     fSo  per  cent. 


We  know  nothing  of  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  an  in( 
er  diminution  of  sulphur  in  the  food. 

Chlorme  is  taken  in  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  sodium  chloride, 
or  common  salt.  Except  as  a  source  of  hydrochloric  add,  nothing 
is  knows  of  its  uses  in  the  body,  but  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the 
chlorides  in  some  acute  fevers  would  point  to  some  special  r61e 
attaching  to  them  in  metabolism. 

Iodise  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  fish.*  Thus,  herring  con- 
tain 2  milligrammes  per  kilo,  mussels  i-g  milligrammes,  salmon  1*4, 
ling  and  cod  i-a,  and  oysters  1-2.  The  only  situation  in  the  body  in 
which  this  element  has  been  detected  is  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the 
significance  of  its  presence  in  the  food  is  as  yet  quite  obscure, 
though  it  may  one  day  prove  to  be  of  some  importance. 

Flaorine  and  aiUca  are  present  in  the  body  in  small  quantities, 
chiefly  in  tlie  leeth  and  bones.  Vegetable  foods,  and  especially  the 
cereals,  are  their  most  abundant  source  in  the  diet. 

Tbequestion  of  the  Miditypralkallnltyoffoods  may  be  conveniently 
dealt  with  here.  According  to  the  reaction  of  their  ash,  foods  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups:'  (i)  Acid  foods,  i.e.,  those  which  leave 
on  Incineration  an  acid-reacting  ash ;  (2)  neutral  food,  with  neutral 
ash ;  and  (3)  alkaline  foods,  the  ash  of  which  is  alkaline  in  reaction. 

Examples  of  these  groups,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  aciditf 
or  Alkalinity  respectively,  are  as  follows; 


Acid  Foodi, 


Beef. 
Wheat 
Eggfc 
Rico. 


AlkallHi. 
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Wright  18  «f  opinion  tfaait  the  exdnsicmfrGan  the  diet  of  a  sufficient 
gumtity  of '  alkaline '  foods  leads  to  the  development  of  scurvy  and 
other  diseases  characterized  bjr  a  diminution  of  blood  coagulabiliiy. 
It  is  not  iatprobable^alsp,  tha^  the  proportion  of  acids  or  alkalies  in 
foods  may  have  important  bearings  on  gout,  but  a  discussion  of  the 
question  woi^d  lead  ua  intQ  the  sphere  of  too  many  controversial 
matters*       *  = 


0  (.: 
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About  two-tbirds  of  the  total  weight  of  the  body  ia  made  ap  of 
water.  The  importance  of  water  as  a  tissue-builder  and  its  riRht 
to  rank  as  a.  true  '  food '  are  at  once  apparent  hom  this  statement. 

About  4j  pints  of  water  are  giver  off  from  the  body  every  day  in 
the  various  excreta  and  exhalations,  and  of  this  about  one-sixth  is 
actually  formed  in  the  tissues  out  of  hydrc^en  and  oxygen,  the 
remainder  being  derived  from  the  food  and  fluids  consumed.  If  one 
reckons  that  half  of  the  whole  weight  of  solid  food  taken  consists 
of  water,  then  the  amount  required  to  be  added  to  the  diet  in  an 
actually  fluid  form  would  be  approximately  aj  pints  (about  two 
breakfast-cupfuls  and  three  tumblerfuls).  Obviously,  however,  the 
exact  amount  must  vary  very  greatly  with  external  conditions,  and 
especially  with  the  amount  of  sweat  produced. 

The  nature  of  the  diet  Das  also  an  important  influence  on  thfl 
amount  of  water  consumed.  On  this  point  some  interesting  obser- 
vations have  been  made  by  Voit,  examples  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  following  table : 


Wattr  amiicmid. 


Wattr  M  Facn. 


d  aoo  of  fai..        760 

200  of  staich     646 

..        ..      1.938 


It  will  be  observed  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  amount  of  wats 
consumed  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  contained  in  the  fceces. 
Where,  as  in  a  bread  diet,  the  faeces  are  rich  in  water,  an  increased 
amount  of  fluid  is  consumed  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  from 
the  bowel.  This  fact  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  statement  not  in- 
bequently  made,  that  a  diet  mainly  composed  of  vegetable  ingredients 
tends  to  lessen  thirst.  On  the  oiher  hand,  if  nitrogenous  food,  such 
as  meat,  is  eaten  in  large  quantities,  the  consumption  of  water  must 
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also  be  increased,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  providing  for  the 
proper  elimination  of  urea  and  other  products  of  nitrogenous  waste. 
For  this  reason  the  body  tends  to  become  richer  in  water  if  the  diet 
is  composed  chiefly  of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  poorer  in  water  if 
the  food  be  rich  in  proteid.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  excess 
of  water  in  the  body  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  a  purely  vegetable 
diet« 

Effbcts  op  an  Incrsasb  or  Diminution  op  Watbe  in  the 

DiBT. 

If  a  litre  of  water  be  swallowed  on  an  empty  stomach,  almost  the 
whole  of  it  has  been  excreted  in  the  urine  within  the  space  of  three 
hotirs.  This  result  is  not  due  to  mere  dilution  of  the  blood,  for  if 
normal  salt  solution  be  taken  instead  of  water  the  result  is  precisely 
the  same.^  The  real  explanation  would  appear  to  be  that  the  total 
volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  body  is  a  fairly  fixed  quantity, 
and  is  maintained  by  some  regulating  mechanism,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  permanently  to  increase  it.  Nor  can  the  volume  of  the  blood 
be  much  reduced  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  water  consumed.  It 
is  probable  that  such  an  efiect  can  only  be  produced  for  a  very  short 
time.  Recent  experiments  have  shown*  that  if  the  water  of  the  diet 
be  reduced  by  about  27  per  cent,  there  is  indeed  evidence  that  the 
blood  becomes  more  concentrated,  for  in  one  such  case  the  solids  of 
the  plasma  rose  from  8*8  to  11*6  per  cent.,  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles from  4,800,000  to  5,580,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  serum  from  1027*4  to  i033'4.  ^^  ^^^  same 
time  the  arterial  tension  and  the  volume  of  the  pulse  were  diminished. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  equilibrium  was  very  readily  established, 
so  that  in  a  subsequent  experiment  the  results  were  much  less  pro- 
nounced. This  equilibrium  seems  to  be  brought  about  by  an  inter- 
change of  fluid  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  If  the  blood 
becomes  more  concentrated,  water  passes  into  it  out  of  the  tissues  to 
make  good  the  deficiency,  so  that  the  latter  become  drier.  Hence 
it  is  that  if  the  tissues  become  water-logged,  as  they  do  in  cardiac 
dropsy,  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  restricting  the  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  diet,  for  the  tissues  will  then  drain  themselves  into  the 
bloodvessels.  Conversely,  if  the  blood  be  habitually  overloaded 
with  water,  as  it  is  apt  to  be,  for  example,  in  those  who  habitually 

>  See  Falck,  Ankiv,    f,  Physiol.  HeUkunds,   zi.    125.    1832.    and   Schmaltz, 
Dtut.  Archiv.f.  Klin.  Med.,  xlvii.  145,  1891. 
•  Dennig,  Zeit.  f.  Didt.  und  Physik.  Therapie,  i.  281  and  ii.  292,  1898. 
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consume  Targe  quantities  of  beer,  some  of  the  surplus  passes  out  of 
the  vascular  area  into  the  tissues,  which  then  become  abnormally 
watery.  The  tissues  are  therefore,  in  a  sense,  reservoirs  of  water, 
and  it  is  to  the  rapid  emptying  or  filling  of  these  that  sudden  altera- 
tions in  the  weight  of  the  body  are  usually  to  be  ascribed.  For 
example,  in  the  experiment  just  mentioned,  in  which  the  fluids  of 
the  diet  were  reduced  27  per  cent.,  the  patient  lost  8  per  cent,  of  his 
weight  within  a  week.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  influence  of 
water  on  the  body  weight  in  mind,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fluctuations  which  it  brings  about  are  often  erroneously  attributed 
to  the  loss  or  storage  of  solids  such  as  fat.  Much  of  the  loss  of 
weight  in  acute  fevers,  for  instance,  is  certainly  due  to  increased 
dryness  of  the  body,  and  its  very  rapid  restoration  during  convales- 
cence is  the  result  of  a  retention  of  water  in  the  tissues.  The  same 
holds  good  for  obesity.  Those  who  have  insisted  upon  the  aid 
which  a  restriction  of  the  fluids  of  the  diet  furnishes  in  reducing  a 

I  patient's  weight  have  too  often  forgotten  that  the  reduction  is  not 
necessarily  due  to  the  removal  of  fat  at  all.  But  we  shall  return  to 
this  subject  in  discussing  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  are  unable,  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  diet,  to  bring  about  any  permanent  altera- 
tion in  the  volume  of  the  blood.  It  must  not  be  concluJed  from 
this  that  any  regulation  of  the  fluid  consumed  is  entirely  without 
effect  in  cases  of  disease  aflecting  the  car dio- vascular  apparatus. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  mere  temporary  rise  in  the 
volume  of  blood  to  be  driven  round  the  circulation  which  the  con> 
sumption  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  brings  about,  and  the  increased 
labour  which  its  excretion  entails,  may  of  themselves  seriously 
hamper  an  already  embarrassed  heart ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  diet,  in  cases  of  advanced  cardiac  disease 
and  dropsy,  may  often  be  greatly  reduced  with  oolhing  but  benefit 
to  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that,  if  the  consumption  of  fluid  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
increasing  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  one  increases  thereby  the 
reastance  offered  In  the  capillary  circulation,  and  the  increased 
strain  thus  thrown  upon  the  heart  may  end  by  doing  more  barm 
than  the  restriction  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  does  good. 

One  may  perhaps  best  avoid  both  dangers  by  seeing  that  the 

amount  of  fluid  consumed  is  not  only  moderate  in  quantity,  but  is 

evenly  distributed  over  the  day,  so  that  there  is  no  period  at  which 

the  total  volume  of  the  blood  is  unduly  swelled. 

^L  It  will  be  understood  that  very  much  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
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the  treaimeot  of  aneurysm.  What  we  have  to  avoid  in  tliat  disease 
is  throwing  any  undue  strain  upon  the  weakened  vessel  waUs,  and 
that  can  best  be  done  by  taking  care  that  the  circulation  is  never 
flooded  by  the  sudden  access  of  a  large  quantity  of  extraneotM  fltdd. 
For  a  similar  reason  it  is  often  advisable  to  restrict  the  consumption 
of  fluids  after  severe  haemorrhage,  in  spite  of  the  great  thirst  of  which 
the  patient  usually  complains,  for  the  vascular  strain  which  any 
increase  in  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  must  inevitably  bring 
about  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  start  the  bleeding  a&esh. 

Influence  of  Water  ow  Digestion. 

The  first  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  wifter  is  not  absorbed  hy  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
ai  M.  This  is  certainly  a  surprising  fact,  but  it  has  been  incon- 
testably  established  both  by  physiological  experiment  and  by 
observations  on  patients  sufiering  from  obstruction  at  the  outlet  o£ 
die  stomach. 

When  water  enters  the  stomach,  it  begins  to  flow  out  into  the 
intestine  almost  at  once,  the  process  going  on  in  little  gushes  through 
the  pylorus  until  all  the  water  has  escaped.  Roughly  speaking,  one 
may  assume  that  a  pint  of  water  will  have  entirely  escaped  from  the 
stomach  in  the  space  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.^  The 
precise  rate  of  leaving,  however,  is  very  markedly  influenced  by 
temperature.  Hot  water  escapes  from  the  stomach  much  more 
rapidly  than  cold.*  The  heat  increases  powerfully  the  movements 
of  the  stomach  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  seems  to  cause  the 
pylorus  to  open,  so  favouring  the  escape  of  the  contents.  The 
stimulating  effects  which  hot  water  exerts  on  gastric  peristalsis 
render  it  a  powerful  aid  to  sluggish  digestion,  while  the  *  unlocking* 
of  the  pylorus  which  it  brings  about  is  probably  the  explanation  of 
the  almost  instantaneous  relief  which  it  affords  in  many  cases  of 
*  cardialgia.* 

The  fact  that  water  is  exclusively  absorbed  in  the  intestine  has 
important  bearings  on  the  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from 
dilated  stomach.  In  the  extreme  form  of  that  disease,  when  the 
stomach  contents  are  quite  unable  to  escape  through  the  pylorus, 
the  entrance  of  water  into  the  blood  is  arrested,  and  the  patient  is 
the  victim  of  a  *  tissue  thirst,*  to  which  much  of  the  emaciation  and 
discomfort  from  which  he  suffers  must  be  attributed.  Not  only  is 
this  so.     The  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the  blood  may  go 

*  Moritz.  Munch.  Med.  IVochensch.,  No.  41,  816,  1894. 

•  Schule,  Zeit.  /.  Klin,  Med.,  28,  461,  1895,  and  29,  49,  1896. 


so  fiu"  that  the  proper  excretion  of  waste  products  is  interfered 
with,  and  toxic  symptoms,  sacb  as  coma  or  convulsions,  may  then 
supervene.  In  such  cases  there  is  an  imperious  necessity  for  getting 
■  into  the  blood  by  some  route  other  than  the  stomach,  pre- 
ferably per  reeliim. 

The  rapidity  with  which  water  passes  throngh  the  stomach  causes 
it  to  be  a  very  dangerous  vehicle  of  infection,  for  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  no  time  to  act  upon  any  germs  which 
it  may  contain.  For  this  reason  contaminated  water  is  a  more 
obnoxious  carrier  of  disease  that  impure  milk.  All  the  greater, 
then,  is  the  reason  for  insuring  that  our  water-supply  is  above 
suspicion. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  free  consumption  of  water  at  meals 
is  apt  to  delay  digestion  by  diluting  the  gastric  juice.  This  state- 
ment is  not  well  grounded.  Water  is  itself  a  slight,  though 
nnimportant,  excitant  of  gastric  secretion,  and  experiment  has 
shown'  that  even  in  quantities  of  j  litre  (aboirt  a  pint)  it  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  rapidity  of  digestion.  Even  i  litre  produces 
only  slight  slowing,  while  it  requires  quantities  of  if  Htres  (about 
3  ptots)  lo- produce  any  marked  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  water  may 
actually  hasten  the  digestion  of  some  foods  by  softening  them  and 
fax-ouring  their  reduction  to  a  Slate  of  pulp,  ubile  hot  water  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  powerful  stiinuiant  of  the  stomach  movements. 

On  the  process  of  absorfiion,  water  does  not  seem  to  exercise  any 
very  marlted  effect,  for  even  on  a  dry  diet  the  solid  constituents  of 
■  the  food  entered  the  blood  with  their  accustomed  freedom  (Dennig), 
'Any  influence  which  it  may  exert,  however,  is  probably  a  favourable 
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:  OP    vVateb  on  Metabolism. 


The  iofloence  of  water  on  the  chemical  processes  of  the  body 
woi:ld  seem  to  be  very  slight.  It  was  iormeriy  believed  that  an 
incrBased  consumption,  of  water  was  accompanied  by  an  increased 
waste  of  the  ntlrof;enous  tissues.  This  is  now  regarded  as  ao  error. 
Any  iocxeased  excretion  of  nitrogen  which  a  free  consumption  of 
water  entails  is  now  ascribed,  not  to  an  increased  breaking-down  of 
the  body  substance,  but  to  a  waablag-ont  of  the  tissues  and  the 
elimination  of  waste  matters  loitering  in  them.*  Ttris  eliminative 
function  of  water  is  ona  of  the  (irst  importance.     It  indicates  the 
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necessity  for  a  free  supplj  of  that  fluid  in  such  diseases  as  gout, 
diabetes,  and  fevers,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  excretory  power  of 
the  kidney  is  deteriorated. 

Varibtibs  op  Watbr. 

A  good  drinldng  water  should  have  little  or  no  colour,  no  odour, 
a  pleasant,  fresh  taste,  and  should  contain  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  solid  matter,  8^  grains  per  gallon  being  a  good  average.  A 
tumblerful  of  ordinary  London  water  contains  only  about  one 
grain  of  solids.  A  wholesome  water  should  contain  very  little 
organic  matter,  and  that  should  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and  if  it 
has  anything  like  a  large  proportion  of  chlorides  it  should  be  viewed 
with  suspicion. 

The  amount  of  lime  salts  which  drinking  water  contains  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  and  the  relative  merits  of  hard  and 
soft  water  for  drinking  purposes  have  been  much  discussed.  It  has 
been  maintained  on  the  one  hand  that  hard  waters  are  apt  to  be 
productive  in  those  who  habitually  consume  them  of  such  diseases 
as  goitre  and  stone,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  said  that 
soft  waters  may  favour  the  development  of  rickets.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  neither  of  these  contentions  is  very  well  founded, 
but  it  may  be  granted  that  it  is  well  that  the  water  one  drinks 
should  not  contain  more  than  15  grains  of  lime  salts  in  every 
gallon,  and  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  more  likely  to  be  harmful 
than  the  carbonate,  for  in  Eome  susceptible  persons  its  presence 
may  excite  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea. 

The  fear  that  the  use  of  soft  water  may  lead  to  the  development 
of  rickets  is  quite  groundless.  When  one  remembers  that  even  a 
hard  water  only  contains  about  0*002  grm.  of  lime  in  every  100  cc, 
and  that  an  infant  requires  about  0*32  grm.  of  lime  daily,  it  will  be 
evident  that  as  a  source  of  calcium  for  the  bones  water  may  be 
practically  disregarded.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
soft  waters  are  more  liable  to  become  contaminated  with  lead  than 
those  which  are  richer  in  lime  salts,  and  in  that  respect  at  least  soft 
water  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  health. 

The  dangers  of  water  as  a  sonrce  of  infection,  owing  to  its  con- 
tamination with  the  germs  of  disease,  have  already  been  mentioned, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  it  pointed  out.  The  avoidance  of  such 
contamination,  and  the  provision  of  pure  water  on  a  large  scale,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Public  Health  Authorities 
in  any  community,  but  the  methods  by  which  these  results  are  to 
be  obtained  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.      One  is 
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firequently,  however,  aslted  for  advice  as  to  the  domestic  purification 
and  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  infection 
from  it,  especially  during  epidemics.  The  reply  one  should  make 
to  such  inquiries  is  quite  clear.  The  only  sure  method  of  render- 
ing water  harmless  is  by  boiling  it.'  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  gives  the  water  a  flat  and  insipid  taste,  but  that  objection  can 
easily  be  overcome  by  subsequent  aeration  in  a  gazogene,  or  by 
simply  shaking  up  the  water  with  air  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  The 
invention  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sparklets  Procees  is  also  a 
very  simple  and  efficient  method  of  aerating  water,  and  so  over- 
coming the  flatness  produced  by  boiling.  For  convenience  in  out- 
of-door  use  and  when  travelling  it  surpasses  all  other  methods.  The 
addition  of  toast,  also,  to  boiled  water  communicates  to  the  latter 
the  flavour  of  some  of  the  soluble  ingredients  of  the  toast,  and  has 
long  been  in  use  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  flatness  produced  by 
boiling. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  one  must  also  warn  the  reader  against 
the  delusion  so  often  cherished,  that  the  addition  of  a  little  wine,  or 
even  spirits,  to  water  can  kill  any  germs  that  are  in  it,  and  so  render 
it  safe.  That  is  not  the  case ;  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the 
inixtuie  is  never  high  enough  to  be  certain  of  killing  the  organisms. 

Abratbd  and  Minsral  Waters. 

Artificial  aerated  waters,  which  are  now  so  familiar,"  were  invented 
by  the  distinguished  chemist  Joseph  Priestley  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  They  are  made  by  charging  water  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  at  high  pressure,  the  gas  being  derived  from  the  action  of 
vitriol  on  chalk.  The  best  varieties  in  this  country  come  from 
Belfast  Ordinary  bottles  of  aerated  water  contain  3  or  4  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  i  volume  of  water;  syphons  contain  more. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  proportion  is  needlessly  high,  and  has 
the  effect  of  causing  such  violent  ebullition  when  the  bottle  is  opened 
that  some  of  the  contents  are  apt  to  be  lost  during  the  escape  of  th« 
snrplus  gas.     The  only  advantage  attendant  upon   this  process  is 

>  The  BerVefFld  and  Past«ar  filters,  if  used  wiih  inlellrgence  and  cara,  may 
llu  be  depended  upon  to  render  water  free  Irani  dUeaw  eermi, 

*  It  bu  been  calculated  ibat  upwards  of  zoo.000,000  gallons  of  aerated  waters 
■re  coDsumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  per  annum. 

*  '  Directions  for  Impregnating  Water  witb  Fixed  Air.  in  order  to  Communi- 
C*te  to  it  the  Peculiar  Spirit  and  Virtues  of  Pyrmont  Water  and  other  Alineral 
Waters  of  a  Similar  Nature,'  Joseph  Priestley,  London,  1772.  For  a  full  account 
of  the  history  of  the  subject  sea  ■  The  Evolution  of  Natural  Mineral  Water*,'  by 
William  Kirkby  (Manchester:  Jewsburyaod  Brown,  1901). 
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that  the  gas,  as  it  passes  off,  withdraws  from  the  water  a  consider- 
able amount  of  heat,  so  that  aerated  waters  are  always  cocker  to  the 
taste  than  ordinary  water  kept  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  varieties  of  artificial  aerated  waters  which  call  for  mention 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Ordinary  Watif  imfngnoM  n^h  Carbonic  Acid  Gof.— The  best 
msU^ers  obtain  the  water  from  artesian  wells,  so  that  rt  is  of  greart 
purity.  Ordinary  water  so  impregnated  is  often,  hid  erroneously, 
described  as  '  soda-water.'  As  soda  is  sometimes  entirely^absent,  it 
is  better  to  describe  it  simply  as  '  carbonated  water.' 

2.  Aerated  Distilled  Water. — In  this  case  the  water  is  distilled  prior 
to  being  charged  with  gas.  It  is  therefore  entirely  free  from  mineral 
matter  and  from  all  impurities.  Examples  of  such  water  are  sold 
under  the  names  of  *  Puralis,'  *  Salutaris,'  and  *  Globenaris.'* 

3.  Water  te  which  Various  Chemical  Salts  hme  heen  added^e.g* : 

Soda  water,  contaioing  3  to  5  grains  of  bicarbonate  pf  soda  to  thjs  bottle. 
Medicinal  soda  water,  containing  15  ffraiins  of  btcarbooate  of  soda  ditto. 
Potash  water,  containing  15  grains  ot  bicarbonate  of  potash  ditto. 
Magnesia  water,  containing  12  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  ditto. 
Carrara  water,  containing  5  grains  of  hme  ditto. 
Lithia  water,  containing  3  to  5  grains  of  carbonate  of  lithia  ditto. 

4.  Ifnitations  of  Various  Natmral  Mineral  Waters^-^-^One  ol  the  best 
examples  of  these  is  seltzer-water,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  crater  obtained  from  the  Selters  spring.  Its 
ingredients  are  common  salt,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  hydrochloric  acid.  By  the  interaction  of  these  constituents 
an  aerated  water  is  produced  which  *  gives  a  good  imitation  of  the 
peculiar  mellowness  of  genuine  seltzer.'  An  analysis  of  Schweppe's 
seltzer  showed  it  to  contain  1*13  grains  of  mineral  matter  per 
imperial  pint,  or  0*620  grain  per  bottle.  A  tumblerful  had  an 
acid-neutralizing  power  equal  to  that  of  37J  c.c.  of  decinormal  soda 
solution. 

5.  Sweetened  and  Flavoured  Mineral  Waters. — This  is  the  large  and 
popular  group  which  includes  lemonade,  ginger-beer,  et  hoc  genus 
onme.  The  basis  of  their  composition  is  water  sweetened  with  cane- 
sugar,  and  rendered  tart  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  then  flavoured  in 
any  way  desired,  and  finally  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  bottle  of  such  water  contains  about  i  ounce  of  sugar  (equal  to 
five  or  six  ordinary  lumps).  Unless  the  water  is  sold  as  a  genuine 
*  fruit  product  *  the  acid  added  is  only  exceptionally  citric  or  tar- 
taric; far  more  often  one  finds  that  a  mineral  acid  is  used,  most 

1  An  excellent  aerated  distilled  water  is  also  prepared  by  Packham  and  Ca, 
Ltd.  (Proydon). 
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commonly  phosphoric,  in  the  form  of  so-called  '  phospho-lactic'  or 
'phospho-citric  '  acid.  Some  makers  employ  acetic  acid.  If  citric 
or  tartaric  acid  is  used,  the  amount  added  is  about  lO  grains  per 
bottle,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  acidity  of  a  bottle  of  ordinary  mineral 
water  of  this  class  may  be  reckoned  as  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  good  vinegar, 

The  following  recipes  for  making  mineral  waters  are  taken  from 
the  '  Mineral  Water  Maker's  Manual '  (1896),  and  will  serve  to  show 
the  constituents  of  some  of  these  products : 


Plain  sjTop,'  I  gallon. 
Leraon  tine  lure.  4  ounces. 
Acetic  acid,  4  to  j  ounces. 

I  to  ij  ounces  la  the  bottle, 
Gingrr-bier. 
Plain  syrnp.  3  quarts, 
fioilinf!  water,  i  quart. 
Oil  o{  leinoQ9.  24  minimi. 
Acetic  acid.  4  fluid  outicM. 
Tincture  of  ginger,  q.s. 

I  to  i|  ouDces  to  the  bottle. 


OraHghtJi. 
Plain  syrup,  i  gallon 


I  10  i|  ounces  td  the  bottle, 

Gingtrtdi. 
sin  symp,  i  gallon, 
ncmre  uf  ginger,  4  ouncM. 


I  la  1^  ounces  to  Ihe  bottl*. 


Ciiigtr-all, 
Plnin  sytup,  1  gillou. 
Compound  tincture  of  ginger.  4  0 
(Or  imcture  of  capsicum,  i  ounct 


Sugax  colouring,  J  ounce. 

1  to  ij  oances  to  tlie  bottle. 

It  will  be  observed  that  '  lemonade '  and  '  orangeade '  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  fruits  from  which  they  derive  their  names.  The 
term  '  ginger-beer  '  or  '  ginger -ale  '  is  even  mote  ambiguous.  The 
article  so  named  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  ginger  at  all,  ibr  the 
lequisite  degree  of  sharpness  is  usually  obtained  by  aid  of  tincture  of 
capsicum. 

Genuine  fermented  ginger-beer  {'  Etone  ginger ')  is  a  very  different 
product.    The  following  are  its  ingredients : 

Water ai  gatlons. 

Sugar II  pounds. 

Bruised  gisRcr  ..         ..       i^  pound*. 

Twutic  acid .,         k..        ..       6  otntcet. 

Gum  arable i  pound. 

Oil  of  lemon   ..         ..         ..         (ounce. 

Yeast ..         {  pint. 

As  thfl  result  of  fermentatton  it  usually  contains  at  least  3  per  cent. 
of  alcohol,  sometimes  considerably  more. 

>  10  pounds  of  sugar  to  ij  gallons  of  watir. 
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Natural  Mineral  Waters. 

These  are  obtained  from  natural  springs,  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  mineral  matters 
which  they  contain  are  very  various,  but  the  most  abundant  are 
common  salt  and  alkaline  salts  of  soda  or  lime.  For  ordinary  table 
use  a  water  must  not  contain  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter, 
for  above  that  one  begins  to  get  the  specific  effect  of  its  salts. 

The  following  table  contains  a  description  of  the  natural  table  waters 
most  largely  used  in  this  country,  and  the  results  which  were  obtained 
from  a  comparison  of  their  respective  acid -neutralizing  powers : 


Apollinaris' 


Rosbach  .. 


Jobannis . . 


Kronthal 
(blue 
Ubel) 


Minerml 
Matter 
in  an 
Imperial 
Pint  (in 
Grms.). 


a '27 


I '03 


1-58 


Kronthal 
(red  label) 


Kronthal 

(green 

label) 
Perrier    •• 


2-47 


3-14 


Mineral 

Matter 

ina 

Bottle  fin 
Gnns.X 


X'40 


0'6X 


0-95 


x-59 


1-94 


304 


0*22 


»74 


Add-oeutralizing 

Power  of  350  C.C. 

(bi  tumblerfulX 

exprcMied  in  cc 

of  Decinormal 

Caustic  Soda. 


91*8  CC. 
^aOH 


39*3  C.& 


31*8  && 


IX*5  C.& 


14*3  cc. 


33*5  e.e. 
13*0  ac 


General  Descriptioo  and  Renniki. 


From  spring  in  valley  of  Ahr 
(Rhenish  Prussia).  An  alkaline, 
highly  aerated,  and  slightly  chlor- 
inated water.  Chief  constituents : 
sodium  chloride  and  carbonates  of 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

From  spring  near  Homburg.  Mildly 
alkaline ;  well  aerated ;  lightly 
mineralized  ;  containing  about 
Z'2  grammes  of  sodium  chloride 
and  05  grammes  of  earthy  car- 
bonates in  a  litre. 

Produced  at  Johannis  springs  (Zoll- 
haus  in  Nassau).  Mildly  alkaline 
and  well  aerated.  Chief  salts  are 
carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  and  a 
small  amount  of  sodium  chloride. 
A  lithiated  Jobannis  is  made  from 
this,  containing  i  grain  of  bicar- 
bonate of  lithia  per  bottle. 

From  Kronthal  springs,  in  the 
Taunus  district,  Germany.  A 
mildly  alkaline  and  well-aerated 
table  water,  with  2*8  grammes 
sodium  chloride,  08  gramme  cal- 
cium carbonate,  and  0*20  gramme 
of  sodium  carbonate  per  litre. 

Similar  to  the  above,  but  contain- 
ing more  mineral  matter,  and 
relatively  more  chloride  and  less 
carbonates.  Apt  to  be  mildly 
aperient. 

A  chalybeate  water,  well  aerated, 
mildly  alkaline,  containing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  iron. 

A  lightly  mineralized  and  well- 
aerated  natural  water.  The  chief 
salt  present  is  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Obtained  from  springs  at 
Bouillens,  Verg^ze,  in  France. 


'  For  a  fuller  description  of  this  water  see  the  Lancet  ('  Some  Points  concern- 
ing Natural  Mineral  waters  in  General  and  Apollinaris  Water  in  Particular ')» 
January  30,  1904. 
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Vichy  (fetat).  with  8  gramcnes  solids  per  I 

It  has  a  bigb  acid -neul rati ling  pawtr,  z^u  t.t. 

bat  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  water  adapted  for  u: 
St.  Gnlmier,  whicli  is  largely  used  iD  France,  has 

cbielly  earthy  bicatbonales. 
Conlreiuville  (PavilloD)  has  z'j  grammes  solids  of  a  similar  n 

slightly  Raseous. 
Sparkling  MaJvern  is  %  pure  natural  water  derived  from  the  Halvem  springs. 

It  has  1-8  grammes  of  solids  per  litre  (o*S66  gramme  jierbotlle),  including 

I  gramme  of  sodium  carbonale  and  075  gramme  of  sodium  chloride. 
Seltzer  (Nieder- Sellers,  in  Nassau)  has  36  grammas  solids  per  litre,  consisling 

of  324  of  sodium  chloride  and  I  3  of  carbonates. 
Adonis  is  a  mildly  alkaline  water,  containing  2-3  grammes  sodium  bicarbonats 

per  litre.     It  is  sofi  and  well  aerated,  and  is  derived  from  springs  situated  in 

the  Belgian  Ardennes. 
Sinaro  is  a  oatnral  sparkling  water  derived  from  springs  near  Wiesbaden. 

Nossati.    Its  chief  mineral  ingredients  ora  the  bicarbooatei  of  calcium  and 

UsBS  OP  Mineral  Watrrs. 

What  dietetic  advantages  are  obtained  from  the  impregDation  of 
water  with  cart>onic  acid  gas?  Apart  from  the  pleasant,  shaip 
taste  which  such  water  possesses,  one  finds  that  cartKtnic  acid  gas  is 
an  undoubted  aid  to  digestion.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
mineral  waters  stand  alone  among  beverages,  in  that  they  actually 
promote  the  chemical  processes  of  digestion  by  causing  an  earlier  and 
more  abundant  secretion  of  gastric  joice.^  Not  only  is  this  the 
case;  carbonic  acid  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  movements  of  the 
stomach,  and  so  aids  the  mechanical  processes  of  digestion  also, 
while  the  bubbling  up  of  the  gas  through  the  stomach  contents 
doubtless  facilitates  their  disintegration. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  such  waters  should  be  avoided. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  stomach  into  the 
blood,  and  where  that  fluid  already  contains  an  excess  of  the  gas,  as 
it  does  in  cyanosis,  it  may  be  well  not  to  run  the  risk  ofadding  to  it. 
The  mechanical  distension  of  the  stomach,  too,  wliich  the  escape  of 
the  gas  induces,  may  be  harmful  in  dilatation  of  that  organ,  and  in 
other  cases  may  hamper  a  weakened  heart  by  causing  the  fundus  of 
the  stomach  to  press  up  against  it.  The  use  of  mineral  waters 
should  also  be  avoided  in  cases  in  which  the  appetite  is  much 
depressed,  for  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  lowering  the  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  nerves,  may  still  further  impair  the  desire  for  food. 

Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  justly  claimed  for  the  aerated  waters 
that    they    are  always  sterile.     Carbonic  acid   gas  is   not    fatal   to 
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organisms,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  cholera  bacillos.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mineral  waters  supplied  by  the  best  makers  are 
usually  prepared  from  water  obtained  from  artesian  wells,  and  on 
that  account  are  likely  to  be  free  from  the  germs  of  disease.  The 
distilled  aerated  waters  are  also  beyond  reproach  in  this  respect,  but 
they  should  not  be  taken  in  large  quantities  unless  along  with  food, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  distilled  water  may  have  injurious 
local  effects  in  the  stomach,  and  lead  to  nausea  and  vomiting  by 
destro3ring  its  surface  epithelium. 

The  question  of  nataral  versus  artiAcial  mineral  waters  must  be 
decided  entirely  in  favour  of  the  former.  For  one  thing,  the  natural 
waters  do  not  contain  any  excess  of  gas,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
what  they  do  contain  is  present  in  a  combined  form  than  is  the  case 
with  the  artificial  waters.  Hence  their  gas  is  given  off  more  slowly, 
and  they  remain  longer  brisk,  and  are  less  apt  to  lead  to  sudden  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach.    The  following  experiment  bears  this  out^ : 

Natural  Artificial 

Water.  Water. 

Gas  evolved      •  •        480  c.c.  760  c.c.  |  Bottle  opened  and  exposed 

Gas  remaining  •  •     z,oio  cc  723  cc.  (  for  half  an  hour. 

Total        ••     1,490  c.c.  1,4830.0. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  salts  in 
natural  mineral  waters  are  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  from  any 
artificial  imitation  of  them.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been  discussed 
by  Koeppe.*  He  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  natural  waters 
contain  traces  of  many  salts  which  are  not  present  at  all  in  the 
artificial  waters,  and  which  are  yet  not  without  effect  on  the  body. 
Being  formed  under  pressure,  too,  the  natural  waters  contain  double 
salts,  the  physical  effects  of  which  are  not  comparable  to  each  salt  taken 
separately,  for  each  salt  has  its  own  partial  pressure,  while  for  any 
given  degree  of  concentration  one  finds  fewer  dissociated  *  ions.'  This 
is  not  without  influence  on  the  physical  processes  of  osmosis,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  found  that  more  mineral  matter  is 
absorbed  in  a  given  time  by  the  intestine  of  a  dog  from  a  natural 
than  from  an  artificial  water. 

The  slight  alkalinity  of  some  of  these  waters  renders  them  useful 
additions  to  the  more  acid  wines,  for  the  inhibitory  action  of  the 
latter  on  the  saliva  is  thereby  corrected. 

The  sweetened  mineral  waters,  such  as  lemonade,  are  apt  to  dis- 

^  Analytical  Reports.  Lancet,  August  8.  1891. 

•  See  footnote,   p.  285,  and   Dr.   Brasch.  Zeit,  /.  Didt,  und  Physik,  Thirapie, 
lii.  688,  1900. 
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agree  with  the  stomach  and  produce  <  acidity,'  both  by  reason  of  the 
acid  which  they  contain,  and  also  from  the  action  of  their  sugar  on 
the  secretory  processes  in  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  also  by  fermenta- 
tioa  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  beverages 
are  by  no  means  devoid  of  nutritive  value,  for  a  bottle  of  one  of  them 
contains  enough  sugar  to  yield  nearly  115  Calories  of  energy  to  the 
body ;  and  their  refreshing  influence  in  fatigue  may  also  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  value  of  sugar  as  a  food  in  exhaustion  (see  p.  a8o). 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

VBA,  OOFFEB,  AND  OOOOA 

In  dealing  with  these  beverages,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  the 
history,  mode  of  manufacture,  and  chemistry  of  each  of  them 
separately,  and  then  to  consider  their  action  on  digestion  and  their 
uses  in  the  diet  together. 

Tba.» 

I.  History. — ^Tea  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  in  the  year  1610.  As  its  price  was  at  first  ten 
guineas  a  pound,  it  can  be  readily  imagined  that  it  grew  but  slowly 
in  popularity,  and  even  in  1660  we  find  Pepys  writing  in  his  Diary: 
'  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tee,  a  China  drink,  of  which  I  had  never  drank 
before.^  By  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  annual  consumption 
had  risen  to  1}  poimds  per  head  of  the  population,  and  now,  100 
years  later,  it  amounts  to  fiilly  6  pounds  per  head.  In  Great  Britain, 
indeed,  we  consume  more  than  all  the  European  countries  put 
together,  about  600,000  pounds  of  tea,  or  4,000,000  gallons  of  the 
beverage,  being  used  daily.  It  is  only  in  Australia,  where  tea  is  so 
largely  used  in  the  Bush,  that  the  consumption  surpasses  that  of  this 
country,  amounting  as  it  does  to  9  pounds  pei  head  of  the  popula- 
tion annually. 

Up  to  the  year  1862  nearly  all  our  tea  was  obtained  firom  China, 
the  imports  fi^om  that  country  reaching  their  maximum  in  1879. 
Since  that  time  the  consumption  of  China  teas  has  rapidly  declined, 
their  place  being  taken  by  Indian  tea,  and,  since  1880,  by  teas  grown 
in  Ceylon.  The  proportion  of  China  tea  is  now  less  than  12  per 
cent,  of  the  total  import. 

a.  Mode  of  Manufacture, — ^Tea  was  originally  obtained  firom  the 

1  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  tea  to  the 
following,  among  other  publications :  Bannister's  Cantor  Lectures,  1895  >  ^-  O- 
6tantor,  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  January  25.  1890 ;  Prescott.  Popular  ScUneo 
Monthly,  zz.  359,  1882. 
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leaves  of  the  Thea  chhunsis  and  Thea  assamica,  both  of  the  Camellia 
order  ;  but  many  hybrids  are  now  used  for  tea  production.  The 
plant  '  flushes,'  or  sends  out  young  shoots,  four  times  in  the  year, 
and  is  '  picked '  at  each  '  flush.'  In  China  and  Japan  the  best  tea  is 
obtained  from  the  first  '  flushing,'  but  in  India  and  Ceyton  this  is 
not  the  case. 

The  Tarietiaa  of  tea  are  named  according  to  the  difTeient  leaves 
from  which  they  are  produced 
(Fig.  28).  The  young  shoot  has 
two  small  leaves  at  its  tip  which 
contain  least  fibre  and  most  juice, 
and  therefore  produce  the  finest 
sort  of  tea.  In  India  and  Ceylon, 
tea  produced  from  these  leaves  is 
called  '  flowery  '  and  '  orange  ' 
'  Pekoe,'  or,  if  the  leaves  are  still 
smaller,  'broken  Pekoe.'  The 
tea  produced  from  a  somewhat  ' 
larger  leaf  just  below  this  is  called 
'Pekoe';  the  next  largest  leaves 
produce  'Souchong';  the  leaves 
below  that,  '  Congou '  (though 
these  are  not  often  picked  now) ; 
while  a  still  coarser  leaf  near  the 
base  of  the  shoot  used  to  yield 
'Bohea,'    which    has    now,    how-  * 


Fio.  z8.— YouNO  Shoot  of  T»» 

Plant  (aftbh  Money). 

I,   Flowery  Pekoe  :   *.  OranRe  Pekoe 


f,  Pckoo;  d,  Souchong  (first): 


commerce.' 

In  China  a  slightly  diSerent 
Domenclature  is  used,  the  whole  end  of  the  young  shoot,  with  its 
cluster  of  leaves,  going  to  form  '  Pekoe,'  while  the  leaves  below  tliat 
are  used  for  the  production  of  '  Souchong.' 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  term  '  Congou '  is  often  applied  in 
the  retail  trade  to  blends,  while  '  Pekoes '  and  '  Souchougs '  ara 
unblended  teas. 

The  treatment  of  the  leaves  after  they  are  picked  varies  according 
as  black  or  green  tea  is  to  be  produced. 

I    For  the  production  of  black  tea,  the  leaves  are  withered  in  the 
mn,  then  rolled  till  they  become  soft  and  'mashy,'  the  object  of 
>  'Pekoe'  !■  derived   from   'pocD,'   the  hair  or  down   oa   Ihe  youog  buds; 
•s 


•Pekoe'  !■  derived  from  'pocD,'  the  hair  or  down  on  Ihe  vou 
•  Souchong  ■  means  '  little  sprouls  ' ;  and  ■  Congou  '  signifies  labour,  ton 
raquired  In  the  lubsequenl  tieatment  of  tbe  leaves. 
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(his  being  to  bre^  up  the  fibre  and  cells  of  the  leaf,  and  liberate 
the  constituents,  so  that  they  are  afterwards  more  easily  extracted, 
and  then  made  into  balls  and  allowed  to  ferment.  Daring  the 
process  of  fermentation,  some  of  the  tannic  acid  in  the  leaves  appears 
to  be  oxidized  and  converted  into  less  soluble  forms,  whOe  more 
essential  oils  seem  to  be  produced,  and  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness 
developed.  After  fermentation  is  complete,  the  leaves  are  sun-dried, 
and  then  *  fired  *  in  a  furnace. 

For  the  production  of  green  tea,  the  fresh  leaves  are  withered  in 
hot  pans  at  a  temperature  of  i6o^  P.  (Chinese  method),  or  steamed 
(Japanese  method) ;  then  rolled  to  break  them  up  and  liberate  th^ 
juices ;  then  withered  again\  sweated  in  bogs,  and  finally  submitted 
to  a  prolonged  and  slow  roasting.  ■ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  difference  between  black  and 
green  tea  is  that  the  former  is  fermented,  while  the  latter  is  not ;  and 
one  of  the  main  results  of  fermentation  seems  to  be  to  render  the 
tannic  acid  less  soluble,  so  that,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  an  infusion 
of  green  tea  contains  more  tannin  than  an  infusion  of  black. 

In  former  days  a  good  deal  of  so-called  green  tea  was  really  made 
in  the  same  way  as  black,  and  subsequently  '  faced '  with  Prussian 
blue  or  indigo  to  give  it  the  proper  colour ;  but  I  am  informed  that 
this  does  not  take  place  now  to  any  important  extent. 

We  have  seen  that  the  quality  of  teas  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
leaf  from  which  they  are  prepared,  the  younger  leaves  yielding  the 
finest  tea.  Apart  from  this  cause  of  variation,  teas  show  marked 
differences  according  to  the  country  and  district  in  which  they  are 
produced. 

Chinese  teas  have  the  most  delicate  flavour  of  any,  but  are 
rather  lacking  in  *  body  *;  they  are  also  devoid  of  any  marked 
astringency. 

Indian  teas,  and  especially  those  produced  in  Assam,  have  the 
greatest  degree  of  *  body  *  and  astringency.  This  makes  them 
powerful  teas,  suited  rather  for  blending  with  milder  varieties  than 
for  drinking  alone. 

Ceylon  teas  have  plenty  of  body,  and  a  rich  and  peculiar  flavour, 
but  have  not  so  much  strength  or  pungency  as  the  Indian  varieties. 

According  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  produced,  Chinese 
black  teas  may  be  divided  into  : 

1.  Monings,  from  North  China,  with  a  small  and  delicate  leaf  and 
a  peculiar  malty  flavour. 

2.  Kaisows,  from  South  China,  the  so-called  red-leaf  teas,  because 
the  original  teas  grown  in  this  district  had  a  reddish  leaf. 
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3.  Oolongs,  from  Formosa,  pungent  and  slightly  bitter,  yielding 
a  pale  infusion,  and  chiefly  used  for  purposes  of  blending, 

4.  Scented  orange  Pekoe  and  scented  Caper  came  from  the  Canton 
district,  and  yield  a  pale,  strong  infusion  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
for  which  reason  they  are  used  to  give  bouquet  to  blends.  Caper 
is  really  an  uofermented  tea,  highly  tired,  and  standing  intermediate 
between  the  black  and  green  varieties. 

Of  Indian  black  teas  those  from  the  Darjeeling  district  are  best, 
being  less  rough  and  astringent  than  those  from  Assam,  and  well 
adapted  for  drinking  alone.  It  should  be  remembered  that  most  black 
teas  in  the  market  are  really  blends  of  Indian,  Ceylon  and  China  in 
different  proportions. 

Most  green  teas  come  from  North  China  and  Japan,  the  latter 
yielding  the  best.     Very  little  is  produced  in  India. 

The  chief  varieties  of  greeu  teaare  Vourig  Hyson' and  Gunpowder, 
the  former  corresponding  to  a  Souchong  among  black  teas,  and  the 
latter  to  Congou, 

In  Jndging  a  tea,  professional  tea-tasters  are  guided  by  the  nature 
of  the  liquor  and  the  characters  of  the  infused  leaves  or  '  out-turn.' 

The  infusion  should  be  of  a  red  dish -golden  colour,  pungent  in 
flavour,  but  not  too  bitter  or  astringent,  and  not '  thin '  or  '  hard.* 

The  infused  leaves  should  be  of  a  bright  coppery  tint,  and  evenly 
extracted,  so  that  some  do  not  look  darker  than  others ;  they  should 
be  unifonn  in  size,  and  after  five  minutes'  infusion  should  not  be 
completely  unrolled.  There  should  not  be  too  much  stalk  mixed 
with  the  leaves. 

3.  Chtmical  Comfoiiiitm  of  Tea. — The  following  analyses  of  two 
typical  varieties  of  tea  are  given  by  Bannister  ? 

Cengciv,  Mt  Yomg  Hywn, 

3).  loj.  Bi  3!. 

{T)f«^  fa  JypiC»l 

Black  Ttt).  Crim  Tea). 

WMer         H       ..       *.        •.      S20  596 

Cftffeina        ,.         ..         ..         ..      3'M  >'33 

Albumin  (Insoluble}          .,         ..     172a  1683 

(•oluble) 070  oSo 

Alcoholic  ex iract    ..         ..         ..      679  7-03 

Dentrin —  0-50 

Pectin  and  pectic  acid      ..         ••       3'6o  yti 

Tan  Die  acid 16-40  (714 

Chlorophyll  and  resia       ..         ••      4  bo  ^io 

Cellulose .'340  =590 
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Of  these  ingredients,  the  most  important  are  the  alkaloid  eaffeina 
(also  called  theine)  and  tannic  acid ;  for  these,  along  with  a  small 
proportion  of  volatile  oil  (^  per  cent.),  are  the  ingredients  to  which 
the  chief  efifects  of  tea  on  the  body  are  due.  The  importance  of  the 
caffeine  and  tannic  acid  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  well  to  bring 
forward  some  further  and  very  exact  estimations  of  these  ingredients 
in  different  teas  which  were  made  by  Allen  :^ 

D$smptum  of  Tea.  Tannic  Add,  CaffHnt, 

Ceylon,  wnole  leaf  (Pekoe)      ••        ••  23  oi  per  cent.  3*85  per  cent. 

„       broken  leaf       ..        ••        ••  1231        „  4*03        „ 

Assam,  whole  leaf  jPekoe)       ••        ••  xo-08       ^,  402        ,» 

„       broken  leaf       ••        ••        ••  11*33       ,,  4*02        »» 

lava  Pekoe          1293        „  375        „ 

Kaiaow.  red  leaf zi-35       ^^  3-41        ^^ 

Moning.  black  leaf        ••        ••        ••  Z176        .^  3*74        ^ 

Moyune  Gunpowder     ••        ••        ••  12*95        t»  ^'^        #• 

Natal  Pekoe  Souchong  ••        ••        ••  9-90        »,  3*08        ^^ 

Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  are  richer  in  all  the  chief  ingredients 
(caffeine,  tannic  acid,  and  volatile  oil)  than  China  teas.  Green  tea 
is  richer  in  tannic  acid  than  black,  but  the  amount  of  caffeine  in  the 
two  is  almost  the  same.  The  following  table^  (from  analyses  by 
Mr.  Y.  Kozai  in  Japan)  shows  the  dilTerence  in  composition  between 
green  and  black  tea  produced  from  the  same  leaves : 

Original  Grem  Black 

Leaves*  Tea.  Tea. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Grade  proteid   ••       ••        ••        ••    37-35  37*43  38*90 

,,     fibre        ••        ••        ••        ••     xo'44  zo'o6  1007 

Ethereal  extract           ..        ••        ••      649  552  582 

Other  nitrogen-free  extract    ••        ••    27-86  3i*43  35*39 

Ash          •        ••      4-97  4-92  4-93 

Caffeine  ..         .,         ..         ••        .,      330  320  330 

Tannic  acid^      ..         ••        ••        ••     X2'9i  zo-64  4*89 

Soluble  in  hot  water    • 50-97  5374  47*^3 

Total  nitrogen ••      597  5-99  622 

Albuminoid  nitrogen    ••         ••        ••      4*11  394  4*11 

Caffeine            „          ••        ••        ••      096  093  0*96 

Amido               „          ••        ••        ••      0*91  1*13  z*z6 

The  table  shows  quite  clearly  the  reduction  in  tannic  add  which 
the  process  of  fermentation  brings  about  in  black  tea. 

On  an  average,  one  may  say  that  the  proportions  of  the  active 
Ingredients  in  ordinary  teas  are  as  follows : 

Caffeine        ••      2  to   4  per  cent. 

Tannic  acid  ••        ••        ••        ••     zo  „  X2        ,, 

Volatile  oU J      ., 

*  •  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,'  vol.  iii.,  part  ii. 

*  See  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Chemistry, 
Bull.  13,  1892. 

■  Dried  at  105*  C.  *  As  gallo-tannic  acid. 
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Thfl  comiWBitioii  of  tits  iafusion  is  of  much  greater  practical 
importance  than  that  of  the  leaves  from  which  it  is  made. 

If  tea  be  infused  for  live  minutes  in  the  usual  way,  about  33  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  leaf  goes  into  solution.  In  making  an 
ordinary  teacupful  of  tea  (about  150  c.c),  5  grammes  (about  ^  ounce) 
of  dried  leaf  are  usually  employed,  and  a  cupful  of  such  tea  contains 
in  solution  about  15  gr^ns  of  solid  matter.  The  bulk  of  this  is  made 
up  of  gummy  matters,  extractives,  etc.,  but  the  most  important 
ingredients  are  the  caffeine,  tannic  acid,  and  volatile  oil. 

The  caffeine  is  so  soluble  that  it  is  practically  all  dissolved  out  of 
the  leaf  immediately  infusion  has  begun.  With  tannic  acid  this  is 
not  the  case.  There  is  certainly  less  tannic  acid  after  three  minutes' 
infusion  than  after  five,  and  less  after  five  than  after  ten;  but 
beyond  that  one  does  not  find  much  increase,  for  by  that  time 
practically  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matters  have  been  extracted 
from  the  leaf.     The  following  experiments  bear  upon  this  point : 

Hughes^  found  the  following  proportions  of  tannic  acid  extracted 
Is  different  times  t 

Fiin  MinuUt' 

„     10  35  per  cent. 


Ceylon  .. 

China    ..         .. 

Hale  White*  found : 


Thirty  MinuM 
■4  76percenL 


Finest  Assam    .. 

.,      China     .. 

Common  Conijou 

(The  figurei  repre 


Thru  MimfM- 
II  30  per  cent. 


Fiflitfi  Mtnnta' 
17  73  percent. 


937        ..  "*'5 

il  percentage  of  tannic  acid  in  weight  of  leaf  used.) 
The  following  results  were  got  by  Dittman  : 


I 


China    tea  (B    samples)  {  ^^  " 
Ceylon  „  (6        ..      )  j  10 


.  (" 


) 


-/n-.. 

Ttnnit  AM. 

Pir  tmt. 

358 

3-o6 

179 

n^ 

31S 

363 

6-77 

373 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  tannic  acid  is  much  mors 
affected  by  the  length  of  infusion  than  that  of  caffeine. 

Finally,  one  may  quote  the  experiments  of  Green,*  in  which 
420  c.c.  of  boiling  distilled  water  were  poured  on  3J  grammes  of  tea, 
and  infu^on  carried  on  under  a  cosy  for  from  five  to  forty  minutes, 

>  Jcunal  of  Socitty  of  Atli,  \i.Daaiy  35,  iSgj. 
•  Btit.  Mid.  Journ..  Januaiy  u.  iSSg. 
'  Tliorpe's  '  Dictionary  of  CtieniiBtTy.' 
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with    the  following   results   as   regards   the   compositioii   of  the 
beverage : 

Fiv$               Ten  Twenty            Forty 

Minutes'  Minutes*  Minutes'  Minutts' 

Infusion,  Infusion,  Infusion.  Infusion. 

Percent,  Percent,  Percent,  Percent. 

Extract try  25*3  268  28*1 

Caffdna           ••        ••      x*x                X'3  x*x6 

Tannic  add      ••      '  ••      6*8                85  1x7              x6'3 

Nitrogen           ••        ..      X'xx               X'x6  x'xx               X'04 

Adi        3-5«              4'09  4'X5               4*48 

All  these  experiments  agree  in  showing  that  the  longer  tea  is 
infused  the  higher  is  the  proportion  of  tannic  add  dissolved  out, 
while  the  proportion  of  caffeine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  little 
affected.  From  this,  the  practical  inference  is  that,  if  one  wishes  to 
avoid  having  much  tannin  in  tea,  one  should  infuse  it  for  as  short  a 
time  as  possible. 

The  writer  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  ^ew  of 
determining  the  amount  of  caffeine  and  tannic  acid  present  in  an 
ordinary  teacupful  of  tea  infused  in  the  usual  way.  The  results 
are  contained  in  the  following  tables : 

CAFFEINE  IN  TEAS.» 

Caffeine  in  .  Graim 
Tea,                                       Grammes    , .  per 

pet  150  c.$.  Teacup, 

Ceylon  Pekoe        ••        ••        •.    00787  X'2i 

Fine  Darjeeling      ••        ••        «.     0'075i  X'03 

Common  Congou  ..         ..        •.     00745  x*X4 

Moyune  Gunpowder  (green)       •«    00^5  0*99 

Imperial  Gunpowder        ••         ••     00590  O'qo 

Household  blend    ••         ••         ••     00380  089 

Young  Hyson         ••         ••         ••     00347  ^'^4 

Fine  Moning  0*0310  073 

Fine  Assam..         ••         ••        ••    0*0475  0*73 

TANNIN  IN  TEAS.« 

Tannin  as  Gallon  Grains 

Tea.  tannic  Acid  per  per 

130  C.C.  of  Infusion.  Teacup. 

Moyune  Gunpowder        ••        ..     0273  4-20 

Young  Hyson         ..     ...         ••     0*242  3*72 

Imperial  Gunpowder       ..        ••    0227  3-49 

Ordinary  black  blend       ..         ••0*173  266 

Fine  Darjeeling      ..         ..        ••    0'i6S  2*38 

Good  black  blend •    0168  238 

Ceylon  Pekoe         ..         ..         ••     0*142  2*18 

Lapseng  Souchong  .•        ••    0*087  1-33 

Fine  Assam..         ..         ••        ••    0*080  1*23 

Fine  Moning  .  •         . .         .  •     0*038  0*89 

*  Eight  grammes  of  dry  leaf  were  infused  with  300  c.c.  boiling  water  for  five 
minutes.     The  caffeine  was  estimated  by  Allen's  method. 

•  Eight  grammes  of  the  dry  leaf  were  infused  for  five  minutes  in  300  c.c.  of 
water,  and  the  tannin  estimated  by  Procter's  modification  of  Lowenthal's  process. 
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As  a  nile,  one  may  say  that  3  teacupful  of  tea  of  ordinary 
strength  infused  for  five  minutes  contains  about  i  grain  of  cafTeine, 
and  Uvicc  or  three  times  as  much  tannic  acid. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  practical  rolea  for  the  proper  method 
of  making  tea  based  on  the  facts  as  to  its  chemistry  which  we  have 
just  been  considering.  This  is  all  the  more  important  as  it  is 
comparatively  rare  to  get  a  really  good  cup  of  tea,  in  spite  of  the 
popularity  of  the  beverage.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  fault 
lies  oftener  with  the  method  of  infusion  than  with  the  quality  of  the 
original  leaf  employed. 

And,  firstly,  the  tea  should  really  be  infustd,  not  boiled  or  stewed, 
as  is  so  often  the  case.  The  character  of  the  water  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  Chinese  rule  is,  '  Take  the  water  from  a  running 
stream;  that  from  hill  springs  is  best,  river  water  is  the  next,  and 
well  water  is  the  worst.'  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  water 
should  be  well  aerated.  Prolonged  boiling  makes  it  Sat  by  driving 
off  the  dissolved  air.  Hence,  the  water  should  have  just  freshly 
come  to  the  boil.  If  it  is  already  flat,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pour  it 
into  a  jug  from  a  height,  for  this  causes  it  to  take  up  some  air 
again -^ 

The  water  should  not  bo  too  hard,  for  the  presence  of  lime  salts 
seems  to  interfere  with  the  extraction  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  leaf.  If  only  hard  water  is  obtainable,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  add 
a  pinch  of  soda  to  the  teapot.  Water  which  is  too  soft  is  also  bad, 
for  it  seems  to  extract  a  bitter  principle  from  the  leaf.  Moderately 
bard  water,  therefore,  is  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at. 

The  quantity  of  leaf  infused  demands  some  attention.  Tha 
domestic  rule  of  '  a  teaspoonful  for  each  person  and  one  for  the  pot' 
is  an  uncertain  one,  for  the  weight  of  a  spoonful  of  tea  is  a  very 
variable^  quantity,  depending  as  it  does  very  much  on  the  tightness 
with  which  the  leaf  is  rolled. 

Tea-tasters  use  the  weight  of  a  new  sixpence  (43J  grains)  to 
3^  ounces  of  water,  and  this,  which  is  a  somewhat  snualler  propor- 
tion of  tea  than  that  given  by  the  domestic  rule,  yields  a  more 
satisfactory  thangh  weaker  infusion.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  popular  taste  ia  for  a  strong  beverage  with  a  good 
deal  of  *  body.'* 

'  The  Chinese  directions  (or  preparing  tha  water  are  u  follows :  ■  The  fire  muit 
be  lively  and  c\eal,  but  Ifae  water  must  ust  be  boiled  too  hastily.  Al  &rsi  it 
begins  ID  sparkle  like  crabs'  eyes,  then  somewhat  like  fishes'  eyes,  and  lastly  it 
boUa  up  like  pearls  inDUmerable,  springing  and  waving  about.' 

*  The  weight  of  a  caddy  spoonful  varies  from  39  to  87  grain*  (Sinilb) 
For  the  economical  preparation  of  goal  tea  the  ihotough  crushing  of  tha  Isil 
li  rf  great  Importance,  so  that  iu  ingredients  may  readily  be  extracted.     ~~ 
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The  water,  as  we  have  seen,  should  be  first  brought  to  the  boQ, 
and  the  teapot  should  be  thoroughly  heated,  so  that  the  temperature 
may  be  maintained :  for  it  is  only  at  the  boiling-point  that  some  of 
the  volatile  constituents  of  the  leaf,  to  which  the  beverage  owes  its 
aroma,  can  be  properly  extracted. 

Infusion  should  be  of  limited  duration — ^not  more  than  four  or  five 
minutes,  for  prolonged  treatment  extracts  too  much  tannic  acid,  and 
withdraws  from  the  leaf  also  bitter  substances  which  are  better  left 
behind.  In  addition  to  this,  prolonged  infusion  dissipates  the  volatile 
oil  to  which  much  of  the  fragrance  of  a  good  cup  of  tea  is  ilue. 
The  use  of  a  *  cosy '  during  infusion  does  no  harm,  but  whenever 
the  process  is  completed  the  liquor  should  be  poured  o£f  into  another 
hot  teapot,  which  may  then  be  kept  covered  if  desired. 

The  addition  of  milk  or  cream,  though  an  outrage  in  the  eyes  of 
connoisseurs,  is  to  be  commended  on  hygienic  grounds,  for  the 
albuminous  matter  of  the  milk  tends  to  throw  down  some  of  the 
tannic  acid  of  the  tea  in  an  insoluble  form.  Sugar  does  not  in  any 
way  increase— indeed,  it  may  detract  from — the  healthfolness  of  the 
beverage,  but  adds  considerably  to  its  nutritive  value. 

All  second  brews  should  be  avoided,  for  a  single  infusion  is 
sufficient  to  remove  from  the  leaves  all  the  useful  constituents  of  the 
beverage. 

COFFBB. 

Coffee  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  1653  by  a 
certain  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  a  retired  Smyrna  merchant,  who  set 
up  his  Greek  servant  in  a  coffee-house,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
London,  in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Comhill.  As  a  beverage  it  has 
never  attained  the  popularity  with  us  that  it  has  won  on  the 
Continent,  for  at  the  present  day  we  consume  less  than  a  pound  of  it 
per  head  of  the  population  annually,  whereas  in  Holland  the  con- 
sumption amounts  to  21  pounds.  This  may  be  explained  partly, 
perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  coffee,  but 
mainly  by  its  great  expense  when  compared  with  its  principal 
rival,  tea. 

Coffee  is  derived  from  the  Caffaa  arahica^  originally  produced,  as 
the  name  implies,  in  Arabia,  but  now  cultivated  in  many  tropical 
countries.  The  plant  produces  three  harvests  annually,  the  fruit 
resembling  a  cherry,  in  which  the  *  coffee-bean  *  corresponds  to  the 
stone.     The  bean  consists  of  two  halves  placed  face  to  face  and 

powdered  tea  of  Japan  is  ideal  in  this  respect,  and  in  this  country  the  '  tea 
tabloids '  recently  introduced  are  deserving  of  a  word  of  praise  for  the  same  reason. 
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enclosed  in  a  husk.  The  pulp  is  softened  by  fermentation  and 
removed,  and  the  beans,  still  enclosed  in  their  hask,  are  dried  in  the 
air.  The  husk  is  separated  by  rolling,  and  the  lieans  are  then 
separated  froni  the  delicate  parchment- like  skin  which  covers  them, 
and  assorted  according  to  size. 

Several  rarletieB  of  bean  are  found  od  the  market,  the  chief  being 
as  follows :' 

1.  Mocha. — The  genuine  beans  of  this,  the  finest  sort  of  coffee,  are 
derived  from  Arabia  Felix,  but  much  so-called  Mocha  coffee  is  really 
produced  elsewhere,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  Guatemala.  Two  varieties 
are  met  with,  'long  berry'  and  'short  berry."  The  former  are 
grayish -yellow  in  colour,  and  give  a  rich,  mellow  liquor.  The  latter 
are  pale  greenish -yellow,  and  give  a  clearer  and  more  delicate 
infusion  (Bannister). 

2.  Mysore. — Here  again  the  name  is  apt  to  mislead,  for  the  majority 
of  coffees  of  this  name  come  from  Java  and  Ceylon.  The  berry  is 
bluish-gray  in  colour  and  yields  a  pure,  strong  and  clear  liquor. 

3.  Ctylon  Plantation. — The  berry  is  of  a  pale  greenish  tint,  and 
yields  a  clear  beverage  of  full  but  smooth  flavour  and  fair  body. 
This  coffee  is  largely  used  for  blending. 

4.  Costa  Rica. — A  bluish-gray  berry  yielding  a  strong  but  rathet 
coarse  liquor. 

5.  Java.— A  very  fine  coffee,  with  large,  pale,  oblong  berriea 
yielding  a  strong,  clear  liquor. 

6.  Brazil. — A  coffee  of  peculiar  flavour,  used  chiefly  for  mixing 
with  other  varieties. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  beverage,  the  berries  must  first  be  roasted. 
The  composition  of  raw  and  roasted  coffee  is  thus  contrasted  by 
Bannister : 


MOCKL 

E«T   lT.m*«. 

Raw. 

Bouud. 

lUw. 

Routed. 

Caffeine 

Saccharine  matter 

Cafleic  acida 

Alcoholic  extract  (nitrogenous 
uul  colouring  matters) 

Falaodoil          

^^w 

Cellulose  and  insoluble  colour- 
ing "i""r       

Ash           

Moisiure 

108 

690 

9-87 
087 

37'93 
3*74 
8-98 

0-81 
0-43 
474 

MM 
13*39 
u*3 

48-62 
456 
063 

8'^ 
958 

'III 

386 

103 
041 
4-3» 
M67 
1341 

•Hi 

113 

*  Buiniiter'i  Cantor  Lectin 
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The  chief  ph  jsical  change  which  results  from  roasting  is  that  the 
berries  are  rendered  brittle  and  can  now  be  ground.  Chemically, 
ooe  finds  that  they  lose  from  13  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  the 
loss  consisting  in  nearly  equal  parts  of  moisture  and  organic  matter. 
The  lost  organic  matter  includes  about  21  per  cent,  of  the  total 
caffeine  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  frit.^  If  the  coffee  is  '  over-roasted,' 
the  loss  of  caffeine  may  be  considerably  greater. 

The  most  important  substance  produced  in  the  cofifee  by  roasting 
is  an  oil,  caffeol,  to  which  the  aroma  of  roasted  cofifee  is  due,  and  the 
fragrance  of  which  is  so  powerful  that  one  drop  is  said  to  be 
sufiident  to  scent  a  whole  room. 

Composition  of  ike  Infusum. 

From  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  cofifee  used  in  making  the  infusion 
goes  into  solution.  This  percentage  of  solubility  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  tea,  but  seeing  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cofifee  is 
taken  than  of  tea,  the  amount  of  solids  per  cup  is  considerably 
higher  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  beverage.  If  2  oimces  be 
used  to  make  a  pint,  a  teacupful  of  the  beverage  will  contain  in 
solution  about  4*2  grammes  of  solids,  of  which  0*65  is  mineral 
matter.  This  is  supposing  the  cofifee  to  be  filtered.  As  ordinarily 
drunk,  some  suspended  matter  must  also  be  included. 

An  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  cofifee  of  the  above  strength, 
showed  the  presence  of  1*7  grains  of  cafifeine  per  teacupful,  and  3*24 
grains  of  tannic  acid.^  According  to  this  result,  a  cup  of  black  cofifee 
contains  very  much  the  same  amount  of  caffeine  and  tannic  acid  as 
Em  equal  quantity  of  tea.  A  breakfast-cupful  of  cafe  au  lait  is  com- 
posed of  about  I  part  of  black  cofifee  to  3  of  milk,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  contain  more  of  the  alkaloid  than  a  teacupful  of  tea. 

French  coffee  demands  a  special  word  of  mention.  It  usually 
contains  more  or  less  chicory,  and  sometimes  also  some  burnt  sugar. 
Chicory  is  the  root  of  the  wild  endive,  kiln-dried  and  broken  into 
fragments.  The  process  of  drying  converts  its  sugar,  of  which  it 
may  have  10  to  18  per  cent.,  into  caramel.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  chicory  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  health,  but  i  poimd 
of  it  is  equal  in  colouring  power  to  2*8  pounds  of  cofifee,  and  as  a 
pound  of  chicory  costs  3jd.,  while  a  pound  of  cofifee  costs  about 
IS.  5d.,  it  is  evident  that  3jd.  worth  of  the  former  is  equal,  as  far  as 
the  mere  appearance  of  the  beverage  goes,  to  3s.  iid,  worth  of  the 
latter.  Hence  the  great  temptation  to  adulterate  cofifee  with  chicory, 
a  process  which  has  done  much  to  discourage  the  consumption  of 
cofifee  in  this  country.    As  a  rule,  French  cofifee  contains  about  one- 

^  AtuUyst,  p.  287,  1897.  '  Reckoned  as  j^allo-tannic. 
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''third  of  its  weight  of  chicory,  but  sometimes  the  proportion  may  be 
as  high  as  So  per  cent.,  or  even  more. 

Coffee-making. 

The  secret  of  having  good  coffee  is  to  make  it  strong  and  to  make 
it  hot.  We  mostly  fail  in  this  country  by  not  using  enouj^h.  Two 
ounces  to  the  pint  is  the  smallest  proportion  which  will  give  a  good 
result.  It  is  important  that  the  coffee  should  be  freshly  roasted,  for 
its  fragrance  is  quickly  dissipated  on  keeping,  and  in  roasting  one 
must  see  that  the  beans  are  of  the  same  size  ;  otherwise  they  will  be 
maequally  fired.  For  this  reason  mixing  should  be  carried  out  after 
roasting,  and  not  before.  Care  also  must  be  taken  that  the  grinder 
is  quite  clean,  for  if  any  stale  coffee  is  left  in  it  the  whole  may  be 
spoilt.  The  water  should  be  just  boiling,  and  infusion  may  be 
carried  out  either  in  a  jug  or  in  a  porcelain  percolator.  For  break- 
fast coffee  a  mixture  of  coffees — e.g.,  half  and  half  Mocha  and  Planta- 
tion—may be  used,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  ground  chicory  is 
liked  by  some,  but  for  black  coffee  the  latter  should  always  be 
omitted.  Three  parts  of  milk  to  one  of  coffee  is  about  the  proper 
proportion  for  cafi  an  hit. 

Cocoa. 

Cocoa  was  first  brought  to  Europe  from  Mexico  by  Columbus  in 
tiie  year  1520.  It  was  known  at  that  time  as  '  cacao,'  but  the  name 
got  changed  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Although  introduced  consider 
ably  earlier  than  either  tea  or  coffee,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it 
has  attained  any  wide  popularity,  and  that  chiefly  through  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  some  of  its  manufacturers. 

The  cocoa-plant  is  the  Theohroma  cacao,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles 
a  vegetable  marrow  or  cucumber.  Embedded  in  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit  are  many  seeds,  each  about  the  size  of  a  haricot  bean,  and  it 
is  from  these  that  cocoa  is  prepared.  The  seeds  are  separated  from 
the  pulp,  and  placed  in  heaps  for  several  days  to  ferment,  or  '  sweat." 
This  causes  any  adherent  pulp  to  become  loose,  and  at  the  same 
time  modifies  the  bitterness  of  the  seeds  and  produces  in  them  a 
dark  colour.  They  are  then  roasted,  which  renders  them  brittle 
and  loosens  the  husk,  so  that  the  two  halves  of  the  seed  come  out 
separately  on  pressure  in  a  machine  as  cocMrnibs. 

The  nibs  are  either  sold  as  such  or  are  ground  between  hot 
rollers,  which,  by  melting  the  fat  ihat  ihey  contain,  reduces 
them  to  a  fluid  condition.  Most  of  the  fat  is  removed  by  pressure, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cocoa  is  then  run  into  moulds,  from  which 
it  is  removed  as  slabs.  For  conversion  into  '  soluble  cocoa '  or'cocoa 
essence'  the  slabs  are  again  ground  down  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
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Various  names  are  applied  to  different  preparations  of  cocoa. 
The  method  of  preparing  soluble  cocoa  has  just  been  described; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  term  is  really  a  misnomer,  for, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  soluble  form  of  cocoa« 
All  that  the  term  implies  is  that  the  powder  is  so  finely  divided  that 
it  easily  remains  in  a  state  of  suspension  when  mixed  with  water. 
In  order  to  aid  the  suspension,  various  methods  of  treating  the 
cocoa  are  sometimes  adopted.  The  addition  of  alkali  is  a  favourite 
device,  especially  with  Dutch  manufacturers.  It  aids  suspension  by 
saponifying  and  emulsifying  the  fat,  and  at  the  same  time  softens  the 
fibre  of  the  cocoa,  so  that  it  can  form  a  sort  of  pulp  with  water.  It 
also  has  the  effect  of  deepening  the  colour  of  the  beverage,  and  so  of 
making  it  look  stronger.  The  free  addition  of  alkali  is  objected  to 
by  some  as  being  injurious  to  health,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  that 
can  be  fairly  alleged  against  it.  There  are  also  methods  of  increasing 
the  solubility  of  cocoa  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  to  these  no  objection 
can  be  urged. 

The  term  homoeopathic  cocoa  is  sometimes  applied  to  mixtures  of 
cocoa  with  other  substances,  such  as  arrowroot. 

Navy  cocoa  is  one  of  the  purest  preparations  of  the  article,  being 
quite  free  from  husk.  The  ordinary  form  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
Demerara  sugar,  whilst  the  *  soluble '  form  has  20  per  cent,  of  white 
sugar  and  20  per  cent,  of  arrowroot.  Both  forms  are  to  be  regarded 
as  preparations  of  chocolate  rather  than  mere  cocoa. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Cocoa.^ — The  general  composition  of  the 
cocoa- bean  is  shown  in  the  following  table  (Bannister) : 

COMPOSITION  OF  COCOA. 

Analysis  of  Raw  Analysis  of 

Trinidad  Nibs  Shelled  Fresh 

(Inland  Revenue  Cocoa-beans 

Laboratory).  (Boussifigault) 

Water         ..         ••         ••         ..       523  76 

Fat 5044  499 

Starch         ..         ..          ..         ..       420  2^ 

Albuminous  matter,  soluble      ..       63  \ 

insoluble  .,6-9  j  ^^  9 

Astringent  principle        ..         ..       Oyi  02 

Gum           ..         ..         ..         ..       217  24 

Cellulose    ..         ..         ..         ..       640  lod 

Alkaloid      ..          ..          ..         ..       084  33 

Cocoa-red  . .         . .         . .         . .       2  20 

Undetermined       ..         ..         ..       580  5-3 

Ash..         ..         .•         ••         ••       275  4*0 

'  For  much  information  on  this  subject  and  full  bibliography,  see  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Chemistry,  Bull.  13  ;  also  a  paper  by 
Cohn,  Zeit.f.  Physiolog.  Chem.,  xx.  i,  1895.  See  also  Allen's  '  Commercial  Organic 
Analysis,'  vol.  iii.,  part  ii. 
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The  chief  ingiedJent  is  fat,  of  which  the  cocoa-bean  contains  about 
half  its  weight.  In  the  commercial  powder,  however,  there  is  only 
about  3a  per  cent,  present,  the  remr.inder  having  been  removed  by 
pressure. 

Cocoa  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen,  but  it  must 
be  carefully  noted  that  not  more  than  ai  per  cent,  (Wigner)  to 
33  per  cent.  (Stutzer)  of  this  is  present  as  proteids,  the  rest  being 
in  the  form  of  amides.  Part  also  is  contained  in  theobromine. 
Cohn,  indeed,  found  only  7-9  per  cent,  of  true  proteid  in  raw 
cocoa-beans,  using  Stutzer's  method. 

The  chief  alkaloid  found  in  cocoa  is  theobromine.  Theobromine 
is  known  chemically  as  dimethyl-xanthin,  and  it  is  closely  related  to 
calTdne,  which  is  methyl-theoliromine.  Cocoa  contains  from  1  to  a 
per  cent,  of  it,  or  about  as  much  as  there  is  of  caffeine  in  coffee, 

Cocoa  contains  also  some  tannin,  though  probably  not  of  exactly 
the  same  form  as  that  found  in  coffee  and  tea.  Zipf>erer'  places  the 
amount  at  5-4  per  cent.  It  seems  to  be  combined  with  a  pigment 
to  which  the  name  of  cocoa-red  is  given,  but  the  exact  relationship 
of  the  two  substances  has  not  been  fully  determined. 

Starch  is  present  to  the  extent  of  yyS  to  i5'i3  per  cent.  (Ewell). 

The  proportion  of  mineral  matter  is  high,  amounting  in  raw  cocoa 
to  from  2^  to  3i  per  cent,  .\fter  the  fat  has  been  partly  removed, 
the  proportion  of  ash  rises  to  4  or  5  per  cent. ;  or,  if  alkali  has  been 
artificially  added,  it  may  amount  to  S  per  cent.  The  ash  is  strongly 
alkaline,  and  in  the  artificial  preparations  consists  chiefly  of  potash 
And  phosphoric  acid. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  some  analyses  which 
the  writer  has  made  of  the  commonest  forms  of  cocoa  in  use  in  thia 
country : 

COMPOSITION  OF  COCOAS. 


Cadbary'i  Cocoa  Essence   .. 
Fry's  Pearl  Cocoa 

,.     Pure 

Van  Hoaten'B  Pure  Cocoa  .. 

Vi-Cocoa         

Scbweitzer'a  Cocoatina 
Rowniree's  Elect  Cocoa      . , 
Epp*  s  I'rcpated  Cocoa      .. 
SDcbArd's  Cocoa       . .         . . 


» 
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Average  Composition  of  a  Pure  Soluble 
Cocoa. 


Moisture 
Nitrogenous  matter 

Fat  

Other    non-nitrogenous 

matter 40 

Mineral  matter  . .         . .      6 


4  per  cent. 
20 
26 


•• 


t* 


t* 


ft 


Probable  Percentage  of  Nutrients  in  such 
a  Cocoa. 

Proteid 12  per  cent. 

Fat         26         „ 

Carbohydrates  ••     25        „     (?) 


Special  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pre- 
paration of  pure  cocoa  which  is  much  poorer  in  fat  than  any  other. 
The  following  additional  analyses  are  by  Ewell^ : 


Fat. 

Fibre. 

Cane- 
sugar. 

Ash. 

Added 
Starch. 

Fry's  Cocoa  Extract 
Schweitzer's  Cocoatina 

3095 

389 

— 

424 

None 

3113 

370 

— 

633 

•• 

Van  Houten's  Cocoa 

29'8i 

438 

— 

864 

•• 

Blooker's  Dutch  Cocoa 

31-48 

376 

— 

606 

•• 

Rowntree's  Cocoa  Extract 

2756 

442 

848 

tt 

„         Powdered  Chocolate 

2584 

1-30 

51 

1-66 

Very      little 
arrowroot 

Epps's  Prepared  Cocoa 

2594 

1-51 

26 

315 

Much  arrow- 
root 

Fry's  Diamond   Sweet  Choco- 
late 

i8-6o 

0-81 

55 

116 

Much  wheat 

starch  and 

some 

arrowroot 

London  Cocoa  (unknown  maker) 

1113 

213 

32 

2-82 

Much  arrow- 
root 

Chocolat  Menier 

21-31 

i-io 

58 

1*40 

None 

Chocolate  consists  of  ground  cocoa  from  which  the  fat  has  not 
been  removed,  mixed  with  white  sugar,  starch  and  flavourings,  such 
as  vanilla,  being  often  added.  The  inferior  varieties  are  made  from 
unfermented  beans,  and  therefore  have  a  bitter  taste.  Good  choco- 
late should  melt  easily  in  the  mouth,  and  should  not  sweat  out  any 
sugar  in  the  form  of  a  bloom.  The  taste  also  should  be  free  from 
any  roughness  or  astringency.  The  white  part  of  chocolate  creams 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  melted  cane-sugar  and  glucose. 

The  following  are  some  analyses  of  chocolate  : 


Chocolat  de  Sante' 

Van  Houten's  Chocolate'.. 

Plain  chocolate^ 

Milk  chocolate^      . .         .. 

PlasiTion  chocolate' 


^nt^v 

Nitrof^enous 

Y  uiCr, 

Matter. 

0*3 

12-5 

— 

3  9 

1-89 

7-85» 

1*22 

9  39 

2  36 

I914 

Fat, 

ATI 
27*5 

2 1 '2 

29-98 
30-36 


Carbo- 
hydrate, 
26-8 
66-8 
61  9* 

57*37 
45*46 


Ash, 

3'3 
1-8 

1*9 

2-04 
2 -OS 


*  Aliens  '  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,'  vol.  iii.,  part  ii. 

*  Analysis  by  At  water  and  Woods.  »  Analysis  by  the  author. 

*  Analysis  in  Leyden's  '  Handbuch,'  i.,  p.  X09. 

*  I  67  =  theobromine.  •  7*4  =  non-nitrogenous  extractives. 
'  Analysis  by  Jago  {Joum.  of  the  Soc,  of  Arts,  January  10,  1902). 
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Chocolate  was  first  used  as  a  beverage  in  this  country  about  1657 
It  was  very  popular  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  fetched  6s.  jd. 
per  pound. 

Influence  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  on  Digestion. 

The  influence  of  these  beverages  on  sali\'ary  and  gastric  digestion 
is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  ;  of  their  effects  on  intestinal  digestion 
we  have  little  exact  knowledge;  Roberts  considers  that  they  are 
practically  nil.  Roberts^  found  that  tea  markedly  inhibits  the  con- 
version of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  saliva.  If  there  was  even  5  per 
cent,  of  tea  infusion  in  the  digesting  mixture,  practically  no  digestion 
of  starch  took  place.  He  attributes  this  result  enlirely  to  the  tannic 
acid  in  the  infusion,  but  found  that  tea  infused  for  only  two  minutes 
had  quite  as  powerful  an  efTect  as  when  the  infusion  was  prolonged 
for  half  an  hour.  He  points  out  that  the  addition  of  a  pinch  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  teapot  completely  suspends  the  inhibitory 
effect.  Aitchison  Robertson'  confirms  these  observations  as  regards 
tea,  but  found  that  coffee  had  much  less  influence,  and  cocoa  almost 
none  at  all. 

The  most  elaborate  investigation  of  the  action  of  these  beverages 
on  digestion  in  the  stomach  has  been  made  by  Fraser.'  He  found 
that  tea  and  coffee  both  retard  peptic  digestion,  but  the  former  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  latter,  and  that  Indian  tea  has  a  more 
powerful  effect  than  China.  Further,  his  observations  brought  out 
the  interesting  result  that  the  digestion  of  different  articles  is  retarded 
in  unequal  measure.  Thus,  the  digestion  of  white  of  egg,  ham,  salt 
beef,  and  roast  beef,  was  much  less  affected  than  that  of  lamb,  fowl, 
or  bread.  Coffee,  indeed,  seemed  actually  to  aid  the  digestion  ot 
egg  and  bam.  He  points  out  that  the  foods  first  mentioned  are  those 
most  commonly  eaten  at  breakfast,  the  meal  with  which  tea  and 
coffee  are  usually  taken,  and  he  sees  in  this  an  unconscious  adapta- 
tion to  obviate  any  disturbance  of  digestion.  He  attributes  the 
retarding  effect  to  the  tannic  acid  and  volatile  oil  which  these 
beverages  contain,  the  caffeine  itself  favouring  digestion  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  addition  of  milk,  it  is  important  to  note,  largely 
red  the  retarding  influence  of  tea.  Fraser  also  found  that  tea 
increased  the  production  of  gas  from  all  except  the  salted  foods. 
Coffee  did  not  do  this,  and  therefore,  be  says,  should  be  preferred  fa 
tea  in  cases  of  flatulent  dyspepsia.   Tea  also  reduces  the  acid-absorb' 
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ing  power  of  foods ;  coffee  has  a  similar  but  less  marked  effect, 
while  cocoa  actually  increases  it.  For  this  reason  cocoa  is  the  most 
appropriate  beverage  for  patients  suffering  from  the  acid  forms  of 
dyspepsia. 

Cocoa  was  found  to  interfere  with  artificial  digestion,  owing  to  the 
*  clogging '  action  of  its  fine  particles  preventing  the  free  access  of 
gastric  juice  to  the  food.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  it 
would  have  any  such  effect  imder  natural  conditions. 

The  retarding  influence  of  tea  and  coffee  on  peptic  digestion  has 
been  also  established  by  Roberts,^  Ogata,*  and  Schultz-Schultzen- 
stein.*  The  former  is  of  opinion  that  the  tannic  acid  only  accounts 
for  about  one-half  of  the  inhibitory  effects  exerted  by  tea.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  agreed  that  coffee  has  less  influence  than  tea,  pro- 
vided it  be  of  the  same  strength,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is 
usually  a  stronger  infusion  than  the  latter,  its  effects  in  actual  practice 
are  equally  powerful. 

Apart  from  their  modifying  influence  on  the  chemical  processes  of 
digestion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  beverages  sometimes 
affect  the  stomach  more  directly.  Thus,  the  tannic  acid  and  other 
astringent  substances  met  with  in  strong  infusions  of  tea  may  act  as 
irritants  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  especially  if 
empty  ;  and  the  same  is  true  to  an  even  greater  extent  of  the  caffeol 
and  other  products  produced  in  the  roasting  of  coffee.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  these  beverages  may  sometimes  excite  or  keep  up  a  con- 
dition of  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Cocoa  also,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  fat  which  it  contains,  is  apt  to  be  irritating  to  some 
stomachs,  especially  as  the  fat  of  cocoa  appears  to  be  one  which  is 
rather  difficult  of  digestion. 

As  regards  the  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ments and  observations,  it  maybe  said  that  in  health  the  disturbance 
of  difi^estion  produced  by  the  infused  beverages  is  negligible. 
Roberts,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  slight  slowing  of 
digestion  which  they  produce  may  be  favourable  rather  than  other- 
wise, as  tending  to  compensate  for  too  rapid  digestibility  which 
refinements  of  manufacture  and  preparation  have  made  a  charac- 
teristic of  modern  foods. 

In  cases  where  the  digestion  is  enfeebled,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
where  the  ferments  are  doing  their  work  with  difficulty,  the  presence 
of  these  beverages  in  the  digesting  mass  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success  in  the  process.     In  such  a  case,  coffee 

*  Loc,  cit,  *  Archiv,  /.  Hygiene^  iii.  204,  1 885. 

•  ZeiU  J,  Physiolog.  Chem.,  xviii.  131,  1894. 


is  probably  preferable  ta  tea,  and  cocoa  (provided  its  fat  does  not 
prove  a  disturbance)  is  better  than  either.  If  tea  is  taken  at  all,  a 
good  Cliioa  variety  should  he  selected ;  it  should  be  infused  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  and  should  be  taken  with  milk.'  Second 
rups  should  be  eschewed,  and  it  should  be  drunk  after,  rather  than 
during,  the  meal- 
Tea  and  coffee  should  both  be  avoided — but  especially  the  former 
— as  an  accompaniment  to  meals  which  make  large  demands  on  the 
peptic  powers  of  the  stomach,  such,  for  example,  as  meals  containing 
much  meat.  For  this  reason  'high'  and  'meat'  teas  are  to  be 
condemned.  In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  coffee  is  probably 
more  injurious  than  tea,  but  in  cases  of  flatulence  the  former  is  to  be 
preferred  for  the  reasons  already  given.  As  has  been  previously 
pointed  out,  the  irritating  effects  of  these  beverages  on  the  stomach 
are  more  likely  to  be  manifested  when  the  latter  is  empty.  For  this 
reason,  the  morning  cup  of  tea — 'tea  veniente  die,"  as  it  has  been 
called— may  sometimes  prove  harmful.  On  the  whole,  the  effects 
are  probably  least  when  the  stomach  is  neither  quite  empty  nor  too 
full,  but  contains  a  moderate  amount  of  easily- digested  food — a  state 
of  things  which,  one  is  glad  to  say,  is  pretty  well  true  at  '  afternoon 

As  concerns  the  length  of  atay  of  these  beverageB  in  the  stomach, 

the  following  observations  have  been  made : 

300  c.c.  (li  teacups)  of  lea  remain      ..         ..         .,         ..  i^  hours 

coffeeremain i^     „ 

„            „            „         cocoa  made  with  waier  remain      ..  ij     ,, 
■nilk          ..            ■■  H     .. 

In  other  words,  the  larger  the  amount  of  solid  matter  which  the 
beverage  contains,  and  the  more  it  approximates  to  the  characters  of 
a  true  food,  the  longer  does  it  tend  to  remain  in  the  stomach. 

There  are  no  available  observations  on  the  absoTption  of  tea  and 
coffee.  If  no  to  I30  grammes  (about  4  ounces)  of  cocoa  are  taken 
daily,  the  loss  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  about  46  per  cent.,  but  of  the 
fat  only  46  per  cent,  escapes  digestion.  The  carbohydrates  are 
entirely  absorbed.*  If  more  than  50  grammes  (ten  leaspoonfuls) 
were  taken  at  a  time,  digestion  was  always  upset. 

1  The  addition  of  a  lillle  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  conienti  of  the  teapot 
twlps  to  Dcntralize  the  injurious  effects  ol  the  tannic  acid.  The  same  result  is 
attained  In  'Plasmon  lea '  by  the  iucorporalion  of  soluble  casein  with  the  leaf, 
which  '  detannates  '  the  infusion. 

*  Cohn,  toe.  ill.  Weifiiniann  found  that  the  fat  was  absorbed  to  94-5  per  cent,, 
and  the  nitrogenous  matter  10  41  per  cent.,  when  195  grammes  of  cocoa-powdet 
boiled  in  water  were  taken  in  two  days. 
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Uses  of  Tea,  Coffee  and  Cocoa. 

The  action  of  tea  and  coffee  on  the  body  depends  entirely  upon  the 
tannic  acid,  caffeine  and  volatile  oil  which  these  beverages  contain. 
The  effects  of  the  tannic  acid  are  purely  local,  and  have  already 
been  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  the  influence  of  tea  and  coffee 
on  digestion.  The  caffeine  and  volatile  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a  general  pronounced  physiological  action,  to  which  attention  must 
now  be  directed. 

Caffeine,  like  alcohol,  is  a  stiinnlant,  but,  unlike  that  substance,  it 
exerts  its  effects  upon  the  central  nervous  system  even  more  than 
upon  the  heart.  Physiological  experiments  have  shown  that  after 
the  administration  of  caffeine  the  time  occupied  by  nervous  processes 
is  shortened,  and  reflex  excitability  is  increased.  At  the  same  time, 
it  removes  the  sense  of  fatigue,  and  is  apt  to  produce  sleeplessness. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  stimulating  effects  upon  the  brain 
were  amongst  the  earliest  of  the  physiological  actions  of  tea  and 
coffee  to  be  recognised.  Tradition  has  it  that  in  the  remote  ages 
there  was  a  holy  Asiatic,  Prince  Darma,  who  spent  his  nights  in 
meditation  on  the  Infinite.  One  night  his  ecstasy  was  distvurbed  by 
sleep.  On  waking,  he  was  so  enraged  at  his  weakness  that  he  cut 
off  his  eyelids  and  flung  them  on  the  ground.  On  visiting  the  spot 
some  time  later,  he  found  that  where  each  eyelid  fell  a  small  shrub 
had  grown  up.  He  infused  the  leaves  of  the  shrub,  and  ever  after- 
wards, by  simply  drinking  some  of  the  infusion,  he  was  able  to  keep 
sleep  at  bay.     That  shrub  was  the  tea  plant ! 

A  similar  tradition  as  regards  the  stimulating  effects  of  coffee  is 
thus  recorded  by  Johnston  '} 

*  In  antique  days  a  poor  dervish,  who  lived  in  a  valley  of  Arabia 
Felix,  observed  a  strange  hilarity  in  his  goats  on  their  return  home 
every  evening.  To  find  out  the  cause  of  this,  he  watched  them 
during  the  day,  and  observed  that  they  eagerly  devoured  the  blossoms 
and  fruit  of  a  tree  which  hitherto  he  had  disregarded.  He  tried  the 
effect  of  this  food  upon  himself,  and  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
exaltation  that  his  neighbours  accused  him  of  having  drunk  of  the 
forbidden  wine.  But  he  revealed  to  them  his  discovery,  and  they  at 
once  agreed  that  Allah  had  sent  the  coflfee-plant  to  the  faithful  as  a 
substitute  for  the  vine.' 

As  a  result  of  this  action  on  the  nervous  system,  tea  and  coffee 
are   great   aids  to  mental  work,  and  the  former,  as  De  Quincey 

*  •  Physiology  of  Common  Life,'  p.  148. 


'  It  tempers  Ihe  spirits  and  harmoni 
Dispels  lassitude  and  relieves  [Blieue  , 
Awakens  thought  and  prevents  drowsiness, 
Lightens  or  refreshens  the  body,  and  clears  the  perceptive  tacullie*' 

The  vital  centres  share  in  the  stimulation  produced  by  caifeine,  as 
well  as  the  brain  cortex.  After  its  administration,  the  respiratory 
movements  are  deeper  and  more  frequent,  and  the  heart  beats  more 
forcilily  and  rapidly.  It  is  thus  an  important  aid  in  combating 
impending  paralysis  of  these  centres  in  cases  of  coma.  Binz,  for 
example,  found  that  dogs  which  had  been  rendered  comatose  by 
alcohol  could  be  aroused  after  the  administration  of  coffee.  The 
fact  that  coffee  is  an  antidote  to  alcohol  is  another  justification  for  its 
use  after  dinner. 

Caffeine,  as  we  have  seen,  stimulates  the  heart  through  the  cardiac 
centre,  but  it  probably  has  a  direct  action  as  well.  When  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  tea  and  coffee,  its  action  is  aided  by  the  fact 
that  these  beverages  are  usually  taken  hot.  The  increased  force 
and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  induces  a  more  profuse  flow  of 
urine,'  and  so  aids  in  the  removal  of  waste  products  from  the  body. 
This,  along  with  the  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system  and  heart, 
makes  tea  and  coffee  of  use  in  some  low  forms  of  fever,  conditions  in 
.  which  their  administration  might  with  advantage  be  more  extensively 
adopted. 

The  question  has  been  much  debated  whether  or  not  caffeine 
lessens  the  waste  of  the  body.  Some,  for  instance,  have  contended 
that  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  drag  upon  the  chemical  changes  in  the 
tissues,  rendering  them  slower,  and  so  enabling  the  body  to  get  on 
with  less  food  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  For  this  con- 
tention, however,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  Indeed,  all 
experiments  go  to  prove  the  contrary,  namely,  that  caffeine  tends  to 
Increase  rather  than  diminish  tiBBne  waste.^  It  does  not  prolong  life 
in  starvation,  although  it  may  perhaps  lessen  the  fetU'ig  of  hunger. 
Experiments  with  the  ergcgraph,  too,  have  shown  that  tea  and 
coffee  are  in  no  sense  muscle  foods,  although  they  can  temporarily 
increase  muscular  power  by  abolishing  nervous  fatigue,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  the  muscles  are  not  completely  exhausted." 

The  action  of  the  volatile  oil  contained  in  tea  and  coffee  has  not 

*  Caffeine  appean  lo  have  a  direct  slimulatinj;  action  on  the  renal  cells  as  well. 

■  See  Richet'i  'Dictionary  of  Physiology,'  article  '  CaHeine,' 

■  Scbumburg,  '  Atckiv.  f.  Anal,  in  Physwlog.,  1899,  Sup.  Bd..  pL  3S9. 
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been  very  fully  investigated,  and  would  appear  to  be  slightly 
different  in  the  case  of  the  two  beverages.  It,  too,  appears  to  act  as 
a  cerebral  and  cardiac  stimulant,  and  to  it,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
unpleasant  symptoms,  such  as  headache  and  giddiness,  which  afflict 
those  who,  like  tea-tasters,  indulge  in  large  quantities  of  these 
beverages  are  to  be  attributed. 

These  oils  seem  also  to  have  an  action  upon  the  bloodvessels 
which  is  different  in  the  case  of  tea  and  coffee  respectively,  for  the 
former  tends  rather  to  dilate  the  superficial  vessels  and  render  the 
skin  moist,  while  coffee  has  an  opposite  action.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  tea  is  said  to  warm  the  body  when  cold,  by  making  the  circula- 
tion more  brisk,  and  to  cool  it  when  heated,  by  increasing  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  tea  and  coffee  are  in  no  sense  foods, 
in  that  they  can  neither  build  up  the  tissues  nor  provide  them  with 
potential  energy,  though  they  may  perhaps  act  the  parts  of  lubricants 
in  the  machinery  of  the  body  by  diminishing  nervous  fatigue.  It 
is  no  doubt  this  subjective  feeling  which  has  led  to  the  very 
extended  use  of  these  beverages  by  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  as  to  what  extent  these  beverages 
can  be  indulged  in  without  injury  to  health,  one  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  give  a  definite  reply.  The  part  played  by  personal  peculiarity 
and  habit  in  the  matter  is  very  great.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  the  usual  result  of  drinking  tea  and  coffee  is  to  produce 
wakefulness,  but  yet  there  are  persons  who  find  their  use  in  the 
evening  conducive  to  sleep.  Some  people,  again,  can  drink  tea 
quite  freely,  but  are  made  ill  by  coffee  or  vice  versa.  Facts  like 
these  must  be  recognised  although  one  is  unable  to  explain  them, 
and  they  make  it  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules  regarding  the 
dietetic  use  of  tea  and  coffee. 

The  bad  effects  usually  attributed  to  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
these  beverages  are  of  two  kinds,  affecting  either  the  nervous  system 
or  the  digestion.  The  increased  excitability  of  the  nervous  system 
which  they  produce  may  lead  to  general  *  nervousness '  (the  patient 
starts,  for  instance,  on  the  slightest  sudden  noise,  or,  as  a  tea-taster 
once  put  it  to  the  writer,  he  becomes  *  jumpy'),  tremulousness, 
palpitation,  loss  of  sleep,  giddiness,  and  depression.  The  nervous 
system  in  childhood  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  these  effects. 

The  disturbance  of  digestion  which  tea  or  coffee,  but  especially 
the  former,  produces  is  partly  due  to  a  direct  interference  with  the 
chemical  part  of  the  process,  as  already  described,  but  in  part  also 
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is  brought  about  indirectly  through  the  nervous  system.  The 
dyspepsia  which  results  is  of  the  atonic  type,  digestion  being 
slow,  often  accompanied  by  flatulence  and  attended  by  a  feeling  of 
sinking  or  depression  and  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action. 

Whilst  one  may  fully  admit  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
tea  and  coffee  in  the  production  of  such  symptoms,  yet  the  extent  to 
which  they  prevail  has  probably  been  greatly  overestimated.^  It 
certainly  seems  an  exaggeration  to  talk,  as  some  people  do,  of  the 
existence  of 'tea  drunkenness.'  All  that  one  is  entiiled  to  infer  Is 
that  these  beverages  should  be  used  sparingly  by  '  nervous'  people 
and  by  those  whose  digestion  tends  to  be  feeble  and  slow. 

In  some  cases  of  gout  it  is  advisable  to  strike  tea  and  coffee  out  of 
the  diet,  for  cafTeine  is  a  source  of  uric  acid  in  the  body.  Theobromine 
is  so  too,  but  cocoa  contains  so  little  of  it  that  it  is  practically 
harmless." 

The  place  of  coco&  in  the  diet  is  not  really  very  different  from  that 
of  tea  and  cofTee.  An  examination  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
cocoa  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  of  considerable  nutritive 
value.  But  that  would  be  a  mistake.  Theoretically,  cocoa  is  a 
valuable  food,  but  practically  it  is  not,  the  reason  being  that  so  little 
of  it  can  be  taken  at  a  time.  In  this  respect  it  is  exactly  com- 
parable to  many  of  the  beef-extracts  already  considered.  The  com- 
bination of  cocoa  with  casein — as  in  Plasmon  Cocoa — increases  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  beverage  to  a  certain  extent. 

It  takes  about  10  grammes  (J  ounce)  of  cocoa  to  make  a  breakfast- 
cupful  of  the  beverage,  and,  assuming  the  average  composition  given 
already,  this  would  yield  about  40  Calories  of  energy.  It  would, 
therefore,  require  fully  seventy-live  such  cupfuls  to  yield  the  total 
amount  of  potential  energy  demanded  of  the  body  daily — obviously 
an  impossible  quantity.  Of  course,  if  the  beverage  is  prepared 
entirely  with  milk  and  plenty  of  sugar  it  becomes  an  important 
food,  but  that  is  due  to  the  milk  and  sugar,  and  not  to  the  cocoa. 
Chocolate  is  of  more  value.  Half  a  pint  of  milk  and  2  ounces  of 
chocolate  yield  together  fully  400  Calories,  and  3J  pints  would 
suffice  to  supply  all  the  energy  and  a  large  part  of  the  building 
material  required  in  a  day. 

The  action  of  cocoa  on  the  nervous  system  is  very  much  less  than 

I  For  an  account  of  the  gymploms  which  may  result  from  an  excessive 
indulgence  id  coffee  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  William  M.  Leszyniky  {.\{id.  Rtcoid, 

tstinarv  11.  1901).     See  also  a  paper  on  '  Tea  and  the  Effecti  ot  Tea  Drinking," 
V  Dr.  W.  Ssolt  Tebb  (Cornell  and  Sons,  Borough  Road,  S.E.). 
'*  Sanitas   Health   Cocoa  contains    no    theobromine    (sold    by  Battle  Creek 
Saniiaiium  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  U.S.A.), 
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that  of  tea  or  coffee,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  alkaloid  which  it 
contains  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  practically  ignored.  The  special  prepara- 
tion known  as  Vi-Cocoa,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  influence  on 
the  brain  from  the  addition  to  it  of  a  certain  proportion  of  kola. 
The  latter  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  caffeine  as  well  as 
a  glucoside  (kola-red),  and  it  is  to  these  ingredients  that  its  action 
on  the  nervous  system  is  to  be  attributed.^  Kola  is  said  to  possess 
remarkable  sustaining  qualities,  prolonging  muscular  contraction 
and  abolishing  fatigue ;  but  its  action  seems  to  be  uncertain,  and  the 
addition  of  such  a  drug  to  a  beverage  intended  to  be  used  regularly 
is  a  practice  which  can  hardly  be  recommended* 

Paraguay  Tea.* 

Paraguay  tea  or  mat6  belongs  to  the  holly  order.  It  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  caffeine  along  with  a  peculiar  form  of  tannic  acid, 
glucosides,  choline,  and  ethereal  oils.  It  yields  a  pale  infusion  of 
somewhat  bitter  and  harsh  flavour.  It  is  stated  to  be  even  more 
stimulating  and  sustaining  than  tea  or  coffee  and  less  apt  to  cause 
indigestion  and  sleeplessness. 

>  See  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  June  4,  1898 ;  Food  and  Sanitation,  February  9,  1895; 
David  Jimile,  Th^se,  Paris,  1894 ;  Labesse.  Th^se,  Paris,  1897. 

^  Paraguay  Tea  can  be  obtained  from  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  Blackfriars, 
at  a  cost  of  2s.  6d.  per  pound. 
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We  shall  subsequent]/  discover  that  the  special  characters  of 
different  alcoholic  beverages  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  particular 
kind  of  sugar  and  yeast  concerned  in  the  fermentation.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  process  of  fermentation  as  carried  on 
ID  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  never  such  a  simple  affair 
as  the  above  equation  might  induce  one  to  believe.  Bye-products 
are  invariably  produced  as  well  as  alcohol,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  these  profoundly  influence  the  character  of  the  resulting 
beverage.  Of  all  alcoholic  drinks,  however,  it  remains  true  that  the 
principal  constituent  by  which  they  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
is  ethyl  alcohol.  It  consequently  becomes  of  the  first  importance 
for  us  to  study  minutely  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  body,  for  upon 
the  results  of  such  study  our  opinion  as  to  the  value  or  otherwise  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  both  in  health  and  disease,  must  ultimately  rest. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  devote  this  chapter  to  a  description  of  the 
pbyaological  effects  of  alcohol. 

Local  Effects  op  Alcohol. 

The  local  effects  of  alcohol  are  those  of  a  chemical  irritant.  If 
some  strong  spirit,  such  as  whisky  or  brandy,  is  taken  into  the 
mouth,  a  sensation  of  burning  is  produced,  owing  to  the  irritation  of 
the  nerve  endings,  and  by-and-bye  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
somewhat  »-r.t-r.i^afg[[  anH  whitpnAH  by  reason  of  the  nnwytH  of 
lagulation  of  their  protoplasm. 
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Repeated  local  irritation  of  this  sort  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
pharyngitis  and  gastric  catarrh  often  observed  in  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  neat  spirits,  especially  on  an  empty  stomach, 
where  the  alcohol  can  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  brings 
about  reflexly  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva,  and  in  this  way  alcohol  may 
promote  salivary  digestion,  for  its  retarding  influence  in  the  chemical 
transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be 
neglected.! 

Effects  op  Alcohol  on  Digestion.* 

Arrived  in  the  stomach,  alcohol  mixes  with  the  gastric  contents, 
and  affects  the  processes  of  digestion  in  several  very  important 
directions.  The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  alcohol  has,  by  itself, 
surprisingly  little  influence  on  the  cktmical  processes  of  digestion. 
When  it  is  present  to  the  extent  of  only  I -2  per  cent,  of  the  digesting 
mixture,  its  influence  is  rather  favourable  than  otherwise.  If  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  is  increased  to  5  or  10  per  cent,  the  chemical 
-changes  of  digestion  become  retarded,  but  it  is  nnlv  whpn  in  per  ^ 

r^nt    nf  alrnhni  U  prf.^pnt-  that  thff  prnrp-;S  is  arrested  altogether.' 

This  immunity  of  pepsin  to  the  action  of  alcohol  is  very  striking, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  it  one  cannot  regard  pepsin  wines  as 
irrational  products  of  pharmacy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
pancreatic  digestion  is  much  more  sensitive  to  alcohol,  for  it  the  latter 
is  present  to  the  extent  of  merely  a  or  3  per  cent.,  the  process  is 
distinctly  retarded.  But  digestion  is  not  merely  a  chemical  process. 
The  movements  of  the  stomach  walls  play  a  large  part  in  it  also.  And 
here  the  action  of  alcohol,  in  dietetic  doses  at  least,  is  entirely 
ible,  for  it  has  a  wonderful  oower  of  increasing  the  activity 
of  stomach  peristalsis.  Binz,  tor  example,  lound  ti!3ntIP"w^* 
ministration  of  eight  small  tpaf^pnnnfult^  nf  liranflv  at  short  intervals, 
for  the  ';p:irff  ^  ;^n  ^oiir.  increased  verv  considerably  the  rate  at 
which  olive  oil  was  rii^r)|,^rped  from  ^he  stomach.  He  repealed  the 
experiment  with  similar  results  in  six  cases. 

Alcohol  not  merely  increases  the  vigour  of  the  stomach  move- 

'  The  presence  of  even  45  per  cent,  of  alcohol  does  nol  allojjelher  slop 
amylolytic  aclion  (liohensj.  This  is  confirmed  by  Ailchisan  RnberUon  and  by 
ChiltendeD  and  Mendel. 

'  For  an  exhaoative  study  of  this  subject  see  '  The  Inflneoee  of  Aleotiol  and 
Alcoholic  Beverages  on  Digestinn  and  Secretion.'  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Cliitlenclea 
(■  Physiological  Aspects  nf  ihe  I.itiuor  Problem,'  vol.  i.  ;  Boston  and  New  Yorkj 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  190J,  p   IJ7). 

'  See  Buchner,  Dm.  Arihiv.  j.  Klin.  Mii.,  %\n.  537,  1881.  See  also  Chilian. 
■Aea  and  Mendel,  ap.  cil.  infra. 
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'tnents;  it  promglfis  vaey  -powerfully  Uie  secretion  of  gastric  juice.' 
This  it  does'" "not  merely  by  directly  irritating  the  nerves  of  "tTie 
mucous  membrane,  but  also  indirectly  by  its  presence  in  the  blood 
after  alirarption.  This  indirect  action  of  alcohol  is  of  great  im- 
portance, for  it  means  that  even  when  all  the  alcohol  swallowed 
has  left  the  stomach,  and  when  any  slight  retarding  influence  which 
it  may  have  exerted  on  the  merely  chemical  processes  of  digestion 
has  ceased,  it  is  still  able  to  affect  the  disintegration  of  the  food  by 
bringing  about  a  more  profuse  and  sustained  flow  of  the  digestive 

When  one  weighs  the  very  slight  retarding  influence  of  alcohol  on 
the  chemical  part  of  digestion  against  its  power  of  promoting  the 
stomach  movements  and  the  flow  of  gastric  juice,  one  finds  that  the 
balance  is  favourable  to  digestion,  and  alcohol  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  digestive  stimulant.  In  accordance  with  this,  direct 
experigjeBtatttaib*4MMHUkfiub^ct  has  shown  that  alcohol  in  dietetic 
quantities,  e.g.,  30  to  40  grammes  of  brandy  (about  two  tablespoon- 
fuls),  taken  before  or  during  meals,  actually  shorts>t<  the  lime 
required  for  the  dig^jwrton  of  a  niea!  by  about  half  an  hour.^  Red 
wines  were  found  to  have  a  similar  elfect.  '^^^^~""  

TEe  net  influence,  then,  of  mo.iirale  doses  of  alcohol  upon 
stomach  dif;estion,  even  in  health,  is  favourable  rather  than  the 
reverse,  while  in  some  conditions  of  disease  its  power  of  exciting  the 
movements  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  of  promoting  the  flow  of 
gastric  juice  render  it  a  valuable  aid  to  the  digestion  of  solid  food. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  intn^jrarln;?  Hnauc 
alcohol  interferes  with  digestion,  owing  to  the  general  nervous  and 
va'w-ular  depression  which  it  brings  about. 

The  importance  of  these  conclusions  regarding  the  influence  of 
alcohol  on  digestion  can  hardly  be  overrated,  for  they  explain  much 
of  the  benefit  which  is  so  often  derived  from  the  moderate  use  of 
alcohol,  even  in  health,  and  still  more  in  cases  of  disease. 


Unlike  water,  alcohol  is  freely  absorbed  by  the  mucous  mfmhranw 
of  Hie  stpmach.     Liuttenden  ana   mend  el 
pylorus  was  ligatured  2co  c.c.  of  a  37  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol 


lund    that    when    the 


. d  by  t 

Fhe   stpmach.      Liuttenden   ana    mendel   \a\ 
;ured  200  c.c.  of  a  37  per  cec 
1  the  stomach  of  a  dog  in  about  three  hours,  1 


'  For  some  very  valuable  etperitnents  on  this  subject  Me  Chitlenden  sod 
Uendel,  A^nTuan  Jottinal  of  the  Mtdiial  Samcn.  January- April,  189G,  and 
AmtruaH  Jeuntl  of  Physiology,  vol.  i..  No.  2,  p,  164,  1S98.  Full  references  are 
given  in  tbese  papers  to  the  results  of  other  workers. 

*  The  saslnc  juice  is  not  merely  increased  in  quantity.     The  proportion  of  iti 
■    fOUds  and  its  acidity  are  raised  as  well  (Chittenden  tmd  Mendel). 
■|     »  Penzoldt  and  Wolfihardt,  Mthitli.  Mti.  WofJt..  p.  60S,  1S90. 
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they  add  that  one  may  well  believe  that  when  6  or  8  grammes 
alcohol  are  swallowed  in  the  form  of  wine  or  beer,  80  to  go  per  cent, 
of  it  will  have  entered  the  blood  within  half  an  hour.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  for  it  means  that  alcohol  requires  no  diseslioM,  but  is 
aljle  to  pass  at  once  into  the  biood.  Hence  much  ol  its  -value  as  a  rapid 
restorative,  even  wtien  all  digestive  power  is  in  abeyance.  Alcohol 
is  not  only  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  stomach  itself,    but    poweri. 

a  dose  of  chloral  dissolved  in  water  be  injected  into  a  stomach  the 
pylorus  of  which  is  occluded,  narcosis  does  not  follow,  but  if  even 
very  little  alcohol  is  present  the  usual  soporific  results  soon  set  in, 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  sleeping-draughts  are  often  much 
.'more  rapid  in  their  effects  when  given  along  with  a  glass  oF  wfiisJcy 
or  brandy,  and  the  rapid  action  of  medTcTnes  in  the  form  of  tmcfiirte 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  " 

The  passage  of  alcohol  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  blood  is 
/  counterbalanced  by  a  flow  of  water  from  the  blood  into  the  stomach. 
The  "endosmolic  equivalent,'  as  it  is  called,  of  absolute  alcohol  for 
animal  membranes  is  4'13,  and  this  means  that  for  every  gramme  of 
alcohol  which  passes  in  one  direction  4T3  grammes  of  water 
pass  in  the  other.  If,  then,  alcohol  be  administered  to  a  patient 
with  a  dilated  stomach,  the  result  may  be  that  the  tola!  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  organ  is  ultimately  increased. 

On  the  absorption  of  foods  in  the  intestine  alcohol  in  moderate 
quantity  does  not  seem  to  exercise  any  effect ';'  in  other  words,  one 
may  digest  his  food  better  for  taking  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  at 
meals,  but  he  will  not  get  any  more  nourishment  out  of  it. 

Alcohol  as  a  Stimulant. 
Tljie  Latin  word  stimulus  meatus  a  whip  or  spur,  and  a  stimulant  is 
anything  which  is  capable  of  spurring  on  an  organ  to  the  performance 
of  more  work.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  stimulants  act 
either  upon  the  nervous  system  or  upon  the  bejlft,  andalculnH  in  Ullll  ' 
which  affects  the  latter  much  more  than  the  former.  It  isTteubtful, 
indeed,  whether  alcohol  can  properly  be  regarded  as  a  nervous 
'stimulant  at  all.  Any  s^i^liL'-'i"^  '-''  increased  brain  activity  which 
duces  are  probablylo  |il  ri.--ai.lrd  as  the  conse'quence  of  an 
°ased  flo'.y-.Qf  bluod  through  iho  Ipiaiii  ralli«  liian-as  the  result 
of  any  direof  action  upoiJ  the  cerebral  k.-II^. 

The  stimulating  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  heart,  on  the  other 
'  Zunti  and  Magnus  Levy,  Pjliigrr's  Arilim  .  ilii.  438.  1891,  and  ibid..  Mi.  544. 
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hand,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  results,  in  health,  not 
only  in  a  greater  freq^uency  of  contraction,  but  also  in  an  increased 
force  of  each  "beat.  In  disease,  however,  when  the  heart  is 
beating  rapidly,  but  feebly  and  ineffectually,  the  effect  of  alcohol  js 
often  to  diminish  the  number  of  the   beats  while  improving  their 


3  being  produced  in  a  case  of 
1  assuming  that  alcohol  is  doing 


I 


force,  and  as  long  as  these  effects  a 
acute  illness,  one  is  tolerably  safe  L 
good. 

The  stimulating  efTect  of  alcohol  on  the  heart  would  appear  to  be 
exerted  even  before  absorption  has  had  time  to  take  place,  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  which  are,  as  is  well 
known,  in  very  close  relation  to  those  which  control  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  reflex  action  is  So  powerful  that  it 
actually  leads  to  a  stoppage  of  the  heart  altogether.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  explanation  of  those  cases  of  sudden  death  which 
occasionally  ensue  upon  the  swallowing  of  large  quantities  of  strong 
spirits  on  an  empty  stomach,  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  drinks  a 
pint  of  whisky  for  a  wager. 

After  its  absorption  into  the  blood,  alcohol  is  able  to  affect  the 
heart  more  directly,  while  at  the  same  time  it  brings  about  a  ^lata- 
tion  of  the  biooiusaseisan.  the  aurtice.  otthe  .body,  and  so  diminishes 
the  resistance  to  the  onward  flow  of  the  blood.  That  thrslfiminution 
of  resistance  is  not,  however,  the  sole  cause  of  the  increased  rapidity 
of  the  heart's  action  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  alcohol  can  raise  the 
pulse-rate  even  although  the  bloodvessels  have  been  already  allowed 
to  dilate  by  previous  division  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  action  on  the 
heart,  then,  is  a  direct  one. 

Of  many  observations  illustrating  these  effects  of  ftleottol  on  tha 
eircnlation  1  would  only  cite  one  by  Parkes  and  WoUowicz,  who 
found  in  the  case  of  a  man  that  the  administration  of  from 
1  to  y\  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  daily  raised  the  pulse-rate  by 
tea  beats  per  minute  as  compared  with  the  period  when  no  alcohol 
was  being  taken.  They  found,  moreover,  as  other  observers  have 
found  before  and  since,  that  '^''"  nvffafU'nly  nf  *hn  hnrt  was 
followed  by  a.period  of  depiesaon  in  which  the  beatwas  both  slower 
and  feebler  than  normal.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mmd  this  after- 
I  of  alcohol,  ll  means  that  the  temporary  benefits  obtained 
from  its  stimulating  action  have  to  be  paid  for  by  subsequent  cardiac 
depression,  for  alcohol  is  not,  apparently,  a  food  for  the  heart,  but 
merely  a  means  of  enabling  ttiat  Ofgan'to  ffrafr  for  Tfte'ffme  being  o 
its  reserve  of  strengfTiT  Tt  should  t 
thfi  adililiiiatntian  cif  Eticohol  t 
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i nt el lectual  acti\'itv  n 
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els  it 


lest  one  arrives  at  the  period  when  □□  further  slimulatioD  is  possiblft 
before  the  crisis  is  past.' 

It  has  been  said  that  alcohol  tends  to  dilate  the  peripheral  blood- 
vessels. This,  indeed,  is  amongst  its  leading  physiological  actions, 
and  one  the  significance  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate, 
(or  it  explains  many  of  the  apparently  contradictory  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  body.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  for  Instance,  that  alcohol 
tends  to  anesthetize  rather  than  stimulate  the  brain,  but  by  dilating 
may  so  flush  the  brain  wltj]  blood  that 
y  il'^rrrHy^  before  the  anes- 
thetic effects  have  had  time  to  manifest  themselves.  Thackeray  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  he  got  some  of  his  best  thoughts  '  wben 
driving  home  from  dining  out  with  his  skin  full  of  wine."  We  need 
not  doubt  it,  for  the  statement  embodies  a  physiological  truth.  It 
was  his  skin  which  was  full  of  wine,  for  alcohol  dilates  the  surface 
'bloodvessels,  and  along  with  them  those  of  the  brain  also,  but  by  the 
time  he  got  home  one  may  expect  that  the  anesthetic  effects  of  the 
alcohol  would  have  begun  to  exert  themselves  and  the  thoughts 
would  have  fled.  By  flushing  the  brain  with  blood,  alcohol  may 
produce  temporary  excitement  and  aid  the  imagination,  but  it  ends 
by  dulling  the  edge  of  the  intellect,  and  is  unfevourableto.siialained 

Another  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  action  of  alcohol  which  'is 
explained  by  its  eflects  on  the  bloodvessels  is  its  influence  on  tlw 
temperature  of  the  body.  Alcohol,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  is  a 
fuel,  and  by  its  oxidation  in  the  tissues  produces  heat,  just  as  it  does 
»  Since  the  above  was  wrillen  several  moreobservationsonllie  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  heart  and  circulaiion  have  been  published,  the  results  of  which,  however, 
are  far  from  umfom.  Swicntochowslii  \Zttt.f.  Ktm.  Mid.,  xlvi,  2S4,  1904)  lound 
that  after  the  ad  ministration  of  zj  to  loa  cc.  of  alcohol  of  50  per  cent,  strength 
the  pulse-rate  is  increased,  but  stows  down  ag^o  a  little  in  two  or  three  miDules. 
without  reaching  the  normal  again,  however,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  For  an  hour 
after  its  administration  blood -pressure  is  lowered.  He  foand  no  evidence  that  U 
really  stimulated  the  heart,  but  believes  that  the  latter  is  depressed  by  alcohol,  aa 
»ro  al\  vita!  functions.   Diioo.  do  the  other  band,  concludes  from  his  experimenu 

S Trans,  of  Brit.  Assoc,  1904)  that  the  Grst  action  of  alcohol  on  the  heart  is  a 
irectly  stiraulaol  one.  Cabot  {Boston  iled.  and  Surg.  Joum..  July  13.  1904)  U 
convinced  from  his  observations  on  patients  that  no  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
heart  or  blood- pressure  is  demonstrable,  although  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
infer  that  it  is  useless  in  disease. 

Abel  ('Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,'  edited  bj  John  5. 
Billings;  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifilin  and  Co.  vol.  ii..  p.  91) 
Bummarizes  the  experimental  evidence  regarding  the  aciion  of  alcohol  on  the 
Tascular  apparatus  as  follows  : 

'  I.  Alcohol  as  such,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation  with  the  avoidance 
of  local  irritation,  is  not  a  circulatory  "stimulant." 

'1.  Alcohol  in  moderate  quantities — say  a  Hnt"f7i^|;  nhT  m  rlirrrr  nrtinn 
OB  tbeb^fLiUelf,  either  in  the  way  of  stimulaltn^Sfaepressing  it.    This  stat*> 
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1  a  spirit-lamp :  but  by  dilating  the  surface  bloodvessels  it  causes 
more  heat  to  be  given  off  by  ratlialioD  than  its  own  combustion 
produces,  so  that  the  net  result  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  lowered.'  It  is  all  the  more  essential  to  grasp  this  fact,  for  the 
reason  that  the  very  flushing  of  the  skin  with  blood  produces  a 
deceptive  feeling  of  warmth,  and  for  that  reason  alcohol  is  often 
taken  '  to  keep  out  the  cold."  That  is  a  great  mistake.  Alcohol 
does  not  '  keep  out  the  cold,'  but  lets  out  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 
consequently  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  a  very  bad  means  of 
fortifying  one's  self  to  meet  a  low  external  temperature,  as  was 
found  out  by  the  Arctic  explorers  long  ago.  By  unlocking  the 
surface  bloodvessels  and  allowing  of  the  escape  of  heat,  alcohol  often 
renders  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  fevers;  but  in  health  the 
paralysis  of  the  heat -regulating  mechanism  which  it  induces  may 
be  dangerous,  or  even  fatal,  and  one  finds  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
persons  who  are  frozen  to  death,  in  this  country  at  least,  have 
usually  met  with  that  fate  through  their  having  been  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  when  the  cold  overtook  them. 

On.  the. -Other  hand,  if  one-ha»-beea  already  exposed  to  cold,  and 
the  blood- has  been  driven  into  the  interoaJ-viscera,  and  is  stagn^ititig  __ 
there  and  about  to  produce  congestion,  the  timely  administrution  of 
alcohol  may  save  the  situntinn  by  once  more  bringing  about  apioper 
distribiitlLHi  of  th(.-hli)fnl,-  IJyallmeans,  tlien.talifiiilcahaLoiLCWMng 
indoors  wl-.L-n  wtt  qi  .dulled,  Ti'ut  cateFdJy  avoid  it  when  about_J.o 
proceed  out  to  nv.ci  the  frost  or  rain. 

TTTeTC  can  be  no  doubt  that  prolonged  over-indulgence  in  alcohol 
may  cause    the  vascular    paralysis   of  which   we   have   spoken  to 

menl  is  based  on  the  results  of  laboratory  eipe 
periods  of  lime  only,  and  does  Dot  imp])'  that  it  hi 
alcohol  in  Ihis  quantity. 

'  3.  In  moderate  quantities  it  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  blood-pressure 
Wheti  a  change  in  liiis  becomes  evident  it  is  always  in  the  direclioo  of  a  fall. 

..  By  virtue  of  ils  local  action  on  mucous  membranes  and  on  the  brain, 
alcohol  is  capable  of  affecting  the  several  parts  of  the  vascular  apparatus  in 
■uch  ways  that  the  tertn  "  circulatory  stimulant "  may  he  applicable.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  indirect  effects  is  a  quickening  or  slowing  of  the  pulse-rale. 
Such  indirect  influences  must  not  be  allowed  to  bide  the  true  character  of  alcohol, 
which  is  always  depressant  in  kind. ' 

>  This  only  seems  to  occur  in  appreciable  degree,  however,  when  the  alcohol 

is  taken  in  intoiicating  doses.   On  this  point  A.lwaterand  Benedict  remark  :  '  The 

theory  that  the  energy  yielded  by  alcohol  is  lost  by  the  increased  heat- radial  ion, 

like  the  theories  that  alcohol  is  not  onidiied  in  the  body,  and  that  it  prevents 

^F       normal  oxidation  of  other  material,  was  suggested  by  observed  lads.     In  each 

■  case  the  facts  were  suugestive,  but  not  conclusive.      Under  crucial  tests  they  ara 
H     found  to  fail '  ('  Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,'  ii.,  p.  tgj}. 

H         '  See    kI«o   Brunton,   'The    thysiological   Action   of    Alcohol,'   Praclitionir, 

■  .vi...876, 

■  33 — 3 
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become  permanent,  whence  the  ^^^ntn^  ^'^^  and  jurple  P9?e  of  the 
drunkard.  In  such  a  case  the  beneficial  effects  which  should  other* 
wise  be  obtained  from  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  acute  disease 
are  no  longer  manifested.  The  heart  and  bloodvessels  have  been  so 
often  stimulated  that  they  have  cease^  to  respond  trj  ^^  gp^^t  and 
the  patient  often  pays  the  penalty  with  his  Itfe. 

■ 

Influence  op  Alcohol  on  Metabolism. 

/Akohol  is  a  protoplasm  poison  or  anastheticy  hut  is  itself  easily  humt  up 
jpi  the  body.  That  is  the  key  to  the  proper  understanding  of  its 
action  on  metabolism.  Let  us  see  more  exactly  what  the  statement 
means.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  22)  that  the  cells  of  the  body 
may  be  regarded  as  being  bathed  in  fluid  which  contains  in  solution 
particles  of  proteid,  of  carbohydrate,  and  of  fat,  and  we  have  further 
learnt  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  broken  down  by 
the  cells  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  proteid  being  most  easily 
destroyed,  then  carbohydrate,  and  lastly  feit.     If  now  alcohol  gets 

access  to  the  cell  and  p^^^ajty  PP''^ V^^ifr  9r  ^"^^ll^^^^  *^»  ^^®  5^^ 
will  lose  ilSpu^r  of  breaking  down  those  compounds,  such  as  &^ 
with  whicnit  has,  even  in  a  condition  of  full  activity,  most  diffi^lty 
in  coping.  Alcohol,  then,  saves  fat  from  combustion ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  fat-sparer.  It  also"  appeafsVlHoug'K"  with  greater 
diiTiculty,  to  be  able  to  spare  carbohydrate,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  it  is  ever  able  so  far  to  paralyze  the  cell  as  to 
destroy  its  power  of  dealing  wuth  proteid.  This  action  of  alcohol  on 
cellular  activity  is  quite  in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  the  effects 
of  other  cell  poisons.  Arsenic,  for  instance,  gi*ftm<;  tn  irnpnir  tV>p  fat, 
des^oving  power  ^f  thfi  f^^^^  while  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  lead  interferes  with  their  ahilitjt-to-break-dQwn^MLQteid,  and  so 
may  predispjose  to  gout,  while  hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  most  powerful 
protoplasm  poison  known,  and  by  paralyzing  the  activity  of  the  cells 
in  every  direction  at  once  leads  to  death. 

Alcohol,  then,  certainly  spares  fat  and  sometimes  carbohydrate, 
but  in  so  doing  it  is  itself  consumed,  and  yields  heat  and  energy  to 
the  body.  Of  this  fact,  once  much  disputed,  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt,  and  it  at  once  entitles  alcohol  to  rank  as  a  food.  Careful 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  complete  combustion  of  i  gramme 
of  alcohol  in  the  body  yields  7  Calories  of  energy ;  in  other  words, 
131  grammes  of  alcohol  will  yield  as  much  heat  as  100  grammes  of 
fat,  which  means  that  i  ounce  of  alcohol  supplies  as  much  fuel  as 
I  ounce  of  butter^  (about  200  Calories).  

-w,^  ^ *  80  per  cent  of  fat 
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This  slatement  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  does  not  follow 
from  it  that  alcohol  is  as  good  a  source  of  heat  ia  the  food  as  fet. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by- 
dilating  the  surface  bloodvessels,  alcohol  may  cause  more  beat  to  be 
lost  than  it  is  itself  capable  of  producing.  Further,  aJcohol  is  rapidly 
burnt  up,  and  the  heat  which  it  yields  is  quickly  dissipated,  while 
fat  produces  heat  in  a  slower  and  more  equable  fashion.  In  largw^ 
doses  the  general  paralysis  of  celhdar  actiWty  which  alcohol 
produces  is  so  great  that  heat  production  is  diminished  at  the  same 
time  as  beat  loss  is  increased,  and  the  final  result  is  a  great  lowerii^ 
of  the  body  temperature,  which  may  even  amount  to  15°  F. 

There  is  still  less  reason  to  regard  alcohol  as  a  useful  muscle  food. 
Even  granting  that  it  can  be  oxidized  in  the  muscles  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  capable  of  yielding  energy,  any  value  which  it  may  possess 
in  virtue  of  that  is  seriously  counterbalanced  by  the  paralyzing  e£fect 
which  it  exerts  on  nerve  cells,  dulltqg  the  sense  of  exhaustion  whtcb 
is  Nature's  siarjiiug,  so  that,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  con- 
sumption  of  alcohol  during  muscular  work  tends  to  hasten  ra^er 
than  ■'^-y  fl^p  nni'l  "*  '  'i,  ■  ^ 

Seeing  that  alcohol  in  sparing  fat  and  carbohydrate  is  itself 
oxidized,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  its  administration  does 
not  increase  or  diminish  either  the  intake  of  oxygen  or  the  output  of 
carbonic  add  gas.'  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  amount  of  fat  or 
carbohydrate  in  the  diet  is  already  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
body,  alcohol  is  able  to  supplement  them  by  acting  as  a  source  of  heat. 
Atwater  found  ihat  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of  the  total  Calories 
of  the  diet  couUi  be  thus  replaced  by  alcohol,  and  this  explains  the 
observation  of  Hammond,  that  when  he  added  alcohol  to  a  diet  on 
which  he  was  losing  weight  the  loss  was  immediately  stopped,' 

Anstie*  has  recorded  some  striking  instances  of  a  similar  sort  in 
which  alcohol  seemed  to  act  as  a  true  food.  He  kept  patients  aliva 
during  acute  illness  for  many  days  on  nothing  but  lar^e  quantities  of 
brandyTEm^iouRtr  that  they  had  ""1  rfFii"'"'"''  during  that  time 
nearly  so  much  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  merely 
living  on  their  own  tissues.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  the  amount 
of  alcohol  (12  ounces  of  brandy)  supplied  daily  was  capable  of  yield- 
ing close  upon  1,000  Lajones  to  the  body. 

'  See  eruographic  eiperimenta  by  Drairee^JEaffwif  Jounat  c/  Intbriity, 
tutnar?.  1699  ;  also  Schnyder,  PJIigir't  Atckiv.,  xciii.  4JI,  1903, 

•  Zjnti.  Foriiihr.  d.  Hid.,  v.  1,  18S7.  aad  Geppert,  dtJt.  /.  BxftT.  FalH.  «. 
Pkarmak..  laii.  367.  1687. 

'  Physiological  Memoirs.'  p.  47.  1863. 

'  StiouUnts  and  Narcolics,'  London.  1S64. 
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Much   discussion  has  taken  place  amongst  physiologists  as  to 
whether  alcohol  is  or  is  not  a  proteid-sparer.   It  would  be  impossible 
to  summarize  the  evidence  on  each  side  of  the  question  here,^  but  it 
may  be  stated  in  brief  that  the  results  of  the  latest  and  most  trust- 
worthy experiments  tend  to  show  that  alcohol  imdoubtedly  possesses 
a  limited  power  of  lessening  nitrogenous  waste.    Its  influence  in  this 
respect,  however,  is  far  less  than  that  of  carbohydrates,  and  less  even 
than  that  of  fats,  and  seems  to  vary  under  the  influence  of  condi- 
tions which  are  not  fully  understood,  and  to  depend  also,  to  some 
extent,  upon  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  subject  of  experiment. 
The  point  is  of  some  importance,  for  it  has  been  believed  by  many 
that  the  administration  of  alcohol  has  the  power  of  checking  the 
rapid  waste  of  nitrogenous  tissue  which  goes  on  in  fever.    Unless, 
however,  the  action  of  alcohol  is  very  different  in  fever  from  its 
behaviour  under  healthy  conditions — a  proposition  for  which  there 
is  no  real  evidence— one  is  not  justified  in  assuming  that  it  has  any 
appreciable  influence  in  that  direction. 

As  regards  the  general  influence,  then,  of  alcohol  on  metabolism, 
we  may  safely  conclude  (i)  that  it  is  burnt  up  in  the  body,  sparing 
£at  and  carbohydrate  in  the  process,  but  that  (2)  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  against  the  view  that  it  has  any  impartani  power  of 
diminishing  nitrogenous  waste. 

The  question  next  arises.  At  what  rate  does  the  combustion  of 
alcohol  in  the  body  go  on  ?  Is  it  so  rapid  that  all  of  it  is  decom- 
posed, or  is  there  time  for  some  of  it  to  be  eliminated  unchanged  ? 
The  reply  to  these  questions  is  that  much  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  taken.  In  non-intoxicatiny  doses,  exceedingly  little,  np^ 
mo^  than  from  i  to  3  per  cent,  at  most,  passes  off  from  the  b^v 
unchanged.^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  consumed  is 
sumcient  to  produce  intoxication,  the  amount  of  alcohol  which 
escapes  combustion  may  rise  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
dose. 

Whenever  the  proportion  of  alcohol  circulating  in  the  blood 
becomes  greater  than  the  cells  can  rapidly  decompose,  its  effects  as 
a  protoplasm  poison  become  manifest.  In  their  extreme  form  those 
effects  culminate  in  intoxication,  which  is  really  a  condition  of  cell 

^  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  see  *  An  Experimental  Inquiry  regarding 
the  Nutritive  Action  of  Alcohol,'  by  Atwater  and  Benedict  {Nat.  Acad,  of  Sciences, 
vol.  viii.,  Memoir  6;  1902);  also  Neumann,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  xli.  85,  190X ; 
Kassowitz,  Pfluger's  Archiv.,  xc.  421 ;  and  Goddard,  Lancet,  October  22,  1904. 

'  See  Anstie,  '  Final  Experiments  on  the  Elimination  of  Alcohol  from  tho 
Body.'  Practitioner,  xiii.  15,  1874.  See  also  Binz's  'Lectures  on  Pharmacology* 
and  Atwater  and  Benedict,  loc  cit. 
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paralysis,  so  that  the  expression  '  paralytic  drunk '  has  a  truer 
physiological  meaning  than  those  who  use  it  commonly  suppose. 
The  brain  cells  seem  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  paralyzing 
action  of  alcohol,  so  that  the  brain  is  the  first  to  show  the  efl'ects  of 
an  overdose.  It  is  paralyzed  from  above  downwards,  the  higher 
centres  being  affected  first,  Now,  the  highest  centres  are  the 
controlling  centres  of  the  brain,  and  hence  loss  of  control,  intel- 
lectual, emotional  and  muscular,  is  the  earliest  fact  of  alcoholic 
intoxication.  It  is  only  in  the  extreme  degrees  of  the  condition  that 
the  'driving  centres'  of  the  brain,  the  centres  of  organic  life  which 
maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  and  provide  for  respiration,  become 
involved  in  the  paralysis,  and  the  condition  then  is  one  not  merely 
of  intoxication,  but  of  coma,  and  threatens  Ufe  itself. 

The  bad  effects  of  alcohol  taken  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce 
intoxication  are  too  apparent  to  require  to  be  insisted  upon.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  habitual  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  quantities  which,  though  insufficient  to  produce  any  of  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  intoxication,  are  yet  beyond  the 
immediate  oxidizing  power  of  the  cells,  may  end  by  playing  bavoc 
with  the  tissues.  Here,  again,  the  brain  seems  specially  liable  to 
suffer,  probably  owing  to  its  being  one  of  the  most  highly  organized 
and  delicate  tissues  in  the  body.  As  the  result  of  chronic  alcoholism 
it  becomes  the  seat  of  various  degenerative  changes  to  which  the 
motor  centres  seem  less  resistant  than  the  sensory.  I  think,  too, 
that  one  can  recognise  in  the  habitual  alcoholic  a  certain  degree  of 
paralysis  of  the  moral  perceptions,  and  in  special  a  loss  of  the  sense 
of  truth.  Throughout  the  body  generally  the  presence  of  even  a 
slight  amount  of  undecomposed  alcohol  leads  to  a  diminution  of  ths 
chemical  energy  of  the  cells,  which  interferes  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  metabolism,  and  may  result  in  chronic  disease.  The  metabolism 
of  fat  is,  for  reasons  already  pointed  out,  most  apt  to-b*  iul(jfrui?led. 
and  hence  alcoholism  is  a  common  cause  of  fatty  degenerations  and 
an  important  factor  in  many  cases  of  obesity.  By  delaying  the 
decomposition  of  carbohydrates,  it  aids  in  the  productions  of  some 
forms  of  diabetes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  plays  a  large 
part  in  that  alteration  of  proteid  metabolism  which  seems  to  be  the 
basis  of  gout.' 

It  seems  reasonable,  also,  to  suppose  that  the  excretion  by  the 
Juduey  and  other  organs  of  nndpcomf^n-irfl  -'--'■-'  may  act  as  an 
irritant,  and  bring  about  changes  in  structure,  which  may  end  in 
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serious  interference  with  the  discharge  by  the  affected  organ  of  itsi 
normal  functions.  It  is  in  this  way,  for  example^  that  the  hjibittial 
consumption  of  more  alcohol  than  can  be  decomposed  in  the  body 
may  produce  chronic  nephritis.  All  these  considerations  bring 
home  to  one  the  very^  great  importance  of  ascertaining^  if  only 
approximately,  how  much  alcohol  can  be  so  completely  oxidized  in 
the  body  that  there  will  be  none  left  over  to  exercise  upon  the  tissues 
those  injurious  influences  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking. 
Experiments  carried  out  with  a  view  of  determining  this  point  have 
shown  that  i  tgL-lAiAiidjainces  of  absolute  alcohol  is  about  the 
amount  w|iich_ian  \\f\  pmnpi^^ly  pn^j^jz^^  in  the  body  in  one  day, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  its  paralyzing  or  narcotic  effects  are 
manifested,  and  no  unchanged  alcohol  appears  in  the  urine  (Parkes). 
This  quantity  of  alcohol  would  be  contained  in  the  following 
amounts  of  some  of  the  commoner  alcoholic  drinks : 

Brandy  or  whisky  (50  per  cent,  alcohol)      a  fluid  ounces,  or  i  glass. 

Port,  sherry,   and  other  strong  wines  •— — -^-^ 

(20  per  cent  alcohol) 5    ^        „        or  2|  glasses. 

Claret,  hock,   champagne,    and    other 

weaker  wines  (10  per  cent,  alcohol) ..  zo    ^        „        sx  trnnblerfoL 

Bottled  beer  (5  per  cent,  alcohol)        ••  20    „        „        =1  imperial  pint. 

f     '  Whilst  we  may  admit  the  probable  accuracy  of  the  data  on  which 

these  calculations  are  founded,  two  modifying  factors  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  of  these  is  the  question  of  idiosyncrasy.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  personal  peculiarity  plays  a  very  large  part  in 
determining  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  can  be  consumed  by  any 
given  individual  without  injury  to  health.  Some  persons  seem  to 
be  able  to  bum  up  alcohol  more  rapidly  and  completely  than  others, 
for  reasons  which  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  any  determinable 
peculiarity  of  physical  organization.  Certainly  every  one  must  have 
known  persons  who  were  able  to  go  on  consuming  daily  a  far  larger 
quantity  of  alcohol  than  the  standard  above  laid  down,  and  yet  with- 
out their  health  being  appreciably  impaired  by  the  indulgence. 
Indeed,  when  one  recalls  the  drinking  exploits  of  our  grandfathers 
and  the  prowess  of  the  *  three-bottle  men,*  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
think  that  the  power  of  our  tissues  to  oxidize  alcohol  has  actually 
undergone  a  decline.  Apart  from  mere  peculiarities  of  constitution, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  surroundings  and  habits  of  each 
individual  must  affect  very  greatly  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  which 
he  can  indulge  with  safety.  The  rapid  oxidation  which  is  the  result 
of  an  active,  open-air  life,  for  example,  enables  an  amount  of  alcohol 
to  be  consumed  with  impunity  which  would  work  disastrous  con- 
sequences in  one  of  sedentary  pursuits. 


"ho  other  factor  which  mvist  influence  any  calculation  as  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  which  can  safely  be  consumed  daily  is  the  form 
and  mode  in  which  the  alcohol  is  taken.  It  will  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  is  less  likely  to  be  injurious 
if  taken  in  a  dilute  than  in  a  concentrated  form.  It  must  be  evident 
also  that  an  amount  of  alcohol  which  would  be  harmful  if  swallowed 
at  one  time  may  be  free  from  risk  if  spread  evenly  over  the  day. 
The  danger  to  be  avoided  is  flooding  the  circulation  at  one  time  with 
an  amount  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  ot  thfi  CflllS'tft  fliflfllZg. 

UsB  OF  Alcohol  in  Health. 

We  have  seen  that  one  cannot  deny  to  alcohol  the  right  to  be 
regarded  as  a  '  food '  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term,  We  have 
also  seen,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  food  of  any  great 
practical  importance,  for  it  is  merely  able  to  replace  a  certain 
amount  of  fat,  and  perhaps  also  of  carbohydrate,  in  the  body,  while 
its  secondary  effects  on  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  counteract, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  production  of  heat 
and  energy  by  its  oxidation.  As  a  food,  also,  alcohol  is  open  to  the 
additional  objection  of  being  very  costly.  Even  in  Bavaria,  thfi 
land  of  cheap  beer,  it  has  been  calculated  that  alcohol,  in  that,  its 
least  expensive  form,  is  eight  times  dearer  than  bread,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  heat  yielded. 

It  has  been  shown  ihat  alcohol  b  not  favourable  to  the  production 
of  sustained  muscular  effort,  and  that  it  may  even  do  harm  by 
paralyzing  the  sense  of  fatigue  which  is  the  natural  check  on  exces- 
sive exertion.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  perfectly  healthy  brain-work.  An  interesting  book'  was 
published  a  few  years  ago  in  which  were  gathered  together  the 
results  of  the  personal  experience  of  leading  men  in  literature,  science 
and  art  on  the  effects  of  stimulants  as  aids  to  intellectual  work.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  out  of  the  124  individuals  consulted,  none 
ventured  seriously  to  recommend  alcohol  as  an  aid  in  the  performance 
of  mental  labour.  As  Abel  has  said  :•  '  He  who  has  mental  labour 
of  an  exacting  kind  to  perform  and  he  upon  whom  great  responsi- 
bilities devolve,  is  forced,  if  he  would  be  at  his  best,  to  use  alcohol  I 
as  a  restorative  agent  only  at  the  proper  season  ;  he  must  behave  / 
to  it  as  he  does  to  many  other  pleasures  and  luxuries  in  his  environ- 1 
ment."     A  recent  census  in  America  yielded  much  the  same  result.* 

*  •  Study  and  Slimulanls.'  A.  A.  Hearie  ( 

*  '  Pbvsioloeicol  Aspects  of  the  Liqooi  i^ 

*  Ibid.\  vol.  i. 
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We  may  conclude,  then,  that  alcohol  is  an  unnecessary  article  ot 
diet  in  complete  health,  although,  if  used  within  the  limits  already 
indicated,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  harmful,  and  may  even,  indeed,  be 
beneficial ;  for,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  said  in  the  book  already 
referred  to, '  wine  used  in  moderation  seems  to  add  to  the  agrteabUnets 
of  life^fof  adulls,  at  any  rate — and  whatever  adds  to  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  life  adds  to  its  resources  and  power.' 

It  is  in  conditions  just  short  of  health,  however — in  old  age,  over- 
work and  fatijime — Ihal  the  beneficial  effects  of  alcohol  become  most 
marked.  They  may  be  ira<-i-(1  glmnj:t  pntirely  to  its  favourable 
influence  on  digestion,  and  hence  a  good  rule  for  the  use  ot  alcobol 
in  all  conditions  short  of  actual  disease  is  to  take  it  only  at  meals, 
and  in  such  Quantities  as  are  found  to  improve  tTTe  anflJJhip.  lor  fitoT 


uch  quantities  as  : 
and  the  capacity  for  digesting  it.  As  regards  the  form  in  which  it 
should  he  used,  beer  seems  most  natural  for  youth,  wine  in  middle 
lifc^  whilst  spirits  may  be  reserved  for  the  aged,' 


UsB  OP  Alcohol  in  Disbasb. 

Just  as  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  digestion  is  the  test  of  its  value 
in  health,  so  its  effects  on  the  circulation  and  nervous  system  are 
the  criterion  of  its  usefulness  in  most  cases  ot  acute  disease.  As 
long  as  the  efficiency  of  the  heart  is  improved  by  its  administration, 
alcohol  is  doing  good.  In  fever,  its  power  of  lowering  temperature 
and  its  calming  influence  on  the  brain  are  also  of  use,  while  it 
may,  perhaps,  check  somewhat  the  tissue  waste  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  acute  fevers,  although  we  have  seen  reason  to  doubt 
this — at  least,  as  far  as  the  nitrogenous  tissues  are  concerned.     To 

■  In  the  Conlimforary  Rtviiw  for  1S78  and  1879  there  will  be  found  a  very 
intereEtintt  discussion  of  Ihe  alcohol  queslion,  in  wliich  several  distinguished 
physicians  and  surgeons  took  part.  The  opinion  of  most  of  Ihem  was  ibal  ihe 
moderate  use  of  alcobol  in  health  is  harmless,  if  DOI  indwd  actually  beneficial. 
In  Dr.  Wilks'  paper  the  view  (hat  alcohol  is  essenlially  a  narcotic  rather  than  a 
Itimulant  is  strongly  presented,  while  Dr.  Moxon  deals  in  the  most  inlercsliog 
manner  with  its  effects  on  the  mental  faculties  The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Murchi- 
■on,  which  are  not.  however,  in  complete  harmony  with  those  of  most  of  the 
other  contributors — are  as  follows  : 

I.  A  man  in  gtxxl  health  does  not  require  alcohol,  and  is  probably  better 
without  iL  Its  occasional  use  will  do  him  no  harm :  its  habitual  use,  even  in 
moderation,  may,  and  often  does,  induce  disease  gradually, 

1.  There  are  a  large  numtwr  of  persons  in  modern  society  to  whom  alcohol, 
even  in  moderne  quantity,  is  a  positive  poison. 

3,  In  all  conditions  of  the  system  characterized  by  weakness  of  the  circulation, 
the  daily  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  likely  (o  be  beneficial,  at  all  evenli 
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this  pointi  however,  we  shall  return  in  another  chapter  (p.  480). 
There  are  grounds  also  for  the  belief  that  alcohol  actually  increases 
the  resisting  power  of  the  body  to  the  poisons  of  certain  diseases-* 
such,  for  example,  as  septic  fevers.  I  am  aware  that  laboratory 
experiments^  have  shown  that  rabbits  in  a  state  of  intoxication  are 
actually  less  resistant  than  normal  to  certain  organisms,  such  as  the 
streptococcus  of  erysipelas,  but  the  dose  of  alcohol  administered  was 
excessive;  and  to  set  against  these  results  we  have  the  clinical 
experience  of  good  observers,  such  as  Todd,  who  regard  alcohol  as 
being  actually  an  antidote  to  acute  erysipelas. 

In  some  chronic  diseases,  such'  as  diabetes,  alcohol  is  used  as  a 
real  food  to  replace  a  certain  amount  of  carbohydrate  in  the  diet, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  chiefly  its  tonic  influences  on  digestion  which 
one  seeks  to  obtain.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  study  its  uses  in 
these  different  directions  in  detail  in  subsequent  chapters. 

*  See  Abbott*  Journal  9J  Bx^nimmUU  MtdMni^  t  447,  iBi^ 
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CHAPTER  XX 
ALCX>HOLia  BEVEBAOEB :  SPOEITS  AHD  MALV  UQTIOBS 

Before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  alcoholic  beverages  in  detail, 
it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  different  ways  in  which  the  amount  of 
alcohol  which  they  contain  may  be  stated.  This  is  all  the  more 
important  as  an  inaccurate  use  of  terms  may  lead  to  some  confusion. 

In  this  country  the  standard  employed  is  usually  what  is  known 
as  proof  spirit,  and  an  alcoholic  liquor  is  said  to  be  so  much  above 
or  so  much  under  '  proof.'  Proof  spirit  is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water,  which  contains  49*24  per  cent,  of  the  former  by  weight  (f.«., 
100  grammes  contains  49*24  grammes  alcohoP),  and  57*06  per  cent, 
by  volume  («.«.,  100  c.c.  contains  57*06  cc  alcohol)*  *The  name 
proof  spirit  owes  its  origin  to  the  practice  in  vogue  during  last  century, 
of  testing  the  strength  of  samples  of  alcohol  by  pouring  them  on  to 
gunpowder  and  applying  a  light.  If  the  sample  contained  much 
water  thp  alcohol  burned  away,  and  the  water  made  the  powder  so 
damp  tVat  it  did  not  ignite ;  but  if  the  spirit  were  strong  enough  the 
powder  took  fire.  A  sample  which  just  succeeded  in  igniting  the 
powder  was  called  proof  spirit '  (Perkins  and  Kipping).  Spirits  are 
described  as  being  over  proof  when  they  are  stronger  than  proof  spirit, 
B,nd  iuider  proof  when  they  are  weaker.  Thus,  20  over  proof  means 
that  100  volumes  of  the  spirit  contain  as  much  alcohol  as  120  of 
proof  spirit,  and  20  under  proof  means  that  100  volumes  only  contain 
as  much  alcohol  as  80  of  proof  spirit. 

Instead  of  using  proof  spirit  as  the  standard,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  speak  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  as  being  so  much  per  cent.  The 
percentage  may  further  be  stated  either  in  weight  or  in  volume. 
Five  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight  means,  strictly  speaking,  that 
100  grammes  of  the  liquid  in  question  contain  5  grammes  of  alcohol; 
but  more  usually  the  expression   is   used   for   weight   in  volume — 

^  100  grammes  of  proof  spirit  has  a  volume  of  about  no  cc,  for  shrinkage 
occurs  when  water  and  alcohol  are  mixed. 


i.t.,  s  grammes  of  alcohol  in   loo  c.c.     Five  per  cent,  by  volui 
means  5  c.c.  in  every  hundred,  and  is  equivalent  to  about  4  per  1 
by  weight.'     The  pen:entage  of  alcohol  by  volimi  in  some  of  the 
commoner  alcoholic  beverages  is  roughly  as  follows : 

Port  ..     25perceiil.      Hocli         ..   10  per  cent. 

Whisky    ..  |-43  per  ceat.      Sherry       ,.      ai         .,  CTarel         ..      9 

Br.indy    ..J  Champagne     to  lo  15  per      Bottled  beer    7        „ 
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Spirits. 


I 


spirits  are  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  various  saccharine 
substances,  the  alcohol  and  other  volatile  bodies  produced  being' 
separated  by  distillation.  It  is  this  fact  of  their  being  the  producta 
of  distillation  which  gives  to  spirits  their  high  alcoholic  strength, 
and  distinguishes  ihem  from  all  other  alcohol-ctmtaining  beverages. 
Almost  any  substance  capable  of  yielding  a  fermentable  sugar  may 
form  the  basis  of  fermentation.  Amongst  the  substances  most 
commonly  used  in  this  country  ate  malted  and  iiumalted  barley, 
maize,  rice,  sugar,  and  molasses.  In  some  parts  of  Em'ope,  and 
especially  in  Russia,  potato  starch  is  largely  employed  for  the 
purpose.  All  of  these  substances  yield  alcohol  on  fermentation,  but 
in  addition  various  bye-products  make  their  appearance  during  the 
process,  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  these  that  the  charactetistic 
riavour  of  the  difierent  spirits  is  due. 

Thus,  the  byproducts  of  the  fermentation  of  malted  barley  giv'B 
rise  to  the  Havour  of  whisky,  those  of  molasses~to  (he  Havour  oTniin, 
and  those  of  the  grape  to  that  of  brandy.  By  means  of  patent  slills 
the  bye -products  can  be  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  alcohol 
with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  the  result  is  an  almost  pure  form  of 
spirit,  the  origin  of  which  can  scarcely  be  told,  for  which  reason  it  is 
called  aHeVt  spirit.  By  suitable  da\'ouring  the  artful  manufacturer 
can  mjike  this  the  basis  of  almost  any  spiritooas  drink. 

Among^  the  bye-products  of  fermentation  there  are  usually  found 
alcohols  which  are  higher  homoiogues  of  ethyl  alcohol — e.g.,  propyl, 
butyl,  and  amyl,  and  to  a  mixture  of  these  tlie  term  tesel-oil  is  often 
applied.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  fosel'oil  is  the 
product  of  a  later  fermentation  which  takes  place  aiter  the  alcobolic 
fermentatioa  is  completed,  and  it  appears  to  be  produced  in  larger 
quaittity  at  high  lemperatares  than  at  low.  We  shall  see  imme> 
diittdy  that  £asd-oU  and  the  other  bye-prochicts  tact  with  in  spirits 
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have  effects  on  the  body  in  health  and  disease  only  second  to  that  of 
the  ethyl  alcohol  itself. 

The  annual  consumption  of  all  spirits  in  this  coimtry  in  1890  was 

follows  :^ 

England  ••        ••        ••      }  gallon  per  head. 

Ireland     ••        ••        ••     x 

Scotland  ••        ••        ••     xi  gallons 


•'  M 


Whisky. 

Whisky  has  been  defined  by  the  Chainnan  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Board  as  *  a  spirit  made  from  malt  or  malt  and  grain,  and  distilled 
in  pot-stills.'  In  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  described 
thus :  <  A  spirit  obtained  from  fermented  grain  by  distillation,  and 
containing  from  48  to  56  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol.  It  should 
be  free  from  disagreeable  odour,  and  not  less  than  two  years  old.* 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  clearly  between  genuine  'malt 
whisky/  which  is  made  in  < pot-stills,*  and  <  grain  whisky,'  which  is  pre- 
pared in  *  patent  stills.'  The  bulk  of  ordinary  whisky  as  it  reaches 
the  consumer  is  probably  a  blend  of  these  two,  grain  whisky  usually 
predominating. 

(a)  Malt  whisky  is  prepared  from  malted  barley  which  is  first 
carefully  dried.  In  many  Highland  distilleMS  ^eat  is  used  as  the 
fuel  for  drying,  and  some  of  the  characteristic  flavour  of  such  whisky 
is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  peat  smoke.  After  being  dried, 
the  malt  is  made  into  a  mash,  and  here,  just  as  we  shall  see  is  true 
of  beer,  the  nature  of  the  water  used  seems  to  have  some  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  final  product,  soft  water  giving  the  best 
result.  The  mash  is  then  fermented  much  as  in  the  making  of  beer, 
only  the  process  is  allowed  to  go  on  longer.  When  fermentation  is 
complete,  the  fermented  mash  or  *wash'  is  distilled  in  the  old- 
fashioned  pot-still.  This  is  the  form  of  still  which  is  by  fiEu:  the  most 
commonly  used  in  Scotch  and  Irish  distilleries.  It  is  made  of 
copper,  and  the  volatile  products  are  condensed  in  a  simple  '  worm,' 
no  attempt  being  made  to  separate  the  spirit  from  the  bye-products. 
The  still  is  heated  over  an  open  flame.  This  is  a  point  of  some 
importance,  for  it  causes  some  of  the  sugary  substances  in  the  wash 
to  become  slightly  charred,  and  there  is  produced  in  this  way, 
amongst  other  things,  the  substance  furfurol,  the  presence  of  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of  pot-still  whisky. 

The  first  product  of  the  distillation  is  called  low  wines.    These  are 

^  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  British  and  Foreign  Spirits.  For  fuller 
statistics  see  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  on  April  24,  1900 
(summarized  in  British  Medical  Journal,  April  28.  1900). 
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redistilled,  and  yield  (i)  ■  fore-shots,"  {2) '  clean  spirit,'  or  whisky, 
(3)  '  feints  ' ;  the  residue  left  in  the  still  being  the  '  spent  lees.' 

The  fore-shots  and  feints  both  contain  much  of  the  bye -products  of 
fermentation,  and  are  redistilled,  the  distillate  being  added  to  the 
clean  spirit,  or  whisky. 

It  must  be  noted  that  no  fusel-oil  is  obtained  separately  by  this 
method  of  distillation,  and  the  product  consists  of  alcohol  plus  some 
of  the  bye-products  of  fermentation.  The  whisky  thus  produced  has 
an  alcoholic  strength  of  from  13  degrees  to  50  degrees  over  proof,  but 
before  bonding  it  is  usually  reduced  in  Scotland  to  11  degrees  and 
in  Ireland  to  25  degrees  over  proof. 

The  bye-products  —  chiefly  aldehydes  —  which  it  contains  give 
it,  when  young,  a  raw,  harsh  and  disagreeable  taste,  but  after 
keeping  for  some  years  in  wood  it  mellows  greatly,  and  the  harsher 
the  taste  when  young,  the  more  full  flavoured  the  whisky  when 
matured. 

What  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  is  by  which  the  improve- 
ment which  whisky  undergoes  in  wood  is  brought  about  we  do  not 
yet  fully  know.  This  we  do  know,  however,  that  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  diminishes,  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  being  lost  by  five 
years'  storage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fusel-oil  does  not  seem  to 
undergo  diminution,  in  spite  of  frequent  stalements  to  the  contrary.' 

Irish  pot-still  whisky  differs  from  Scotch  in  being  prepared  usually 
from  a  mixture  of  malted  barley  with  unmalted  grain  (barley  or 
maize),  and  the  malt  is  not  dried  over  peat.  Otherwise  the  manu- 
facture of  the  two  is  very  similar, 

(i)  Qraln  Whisky. — This  is  the  form  of  whisky  most  commonly 
distilled  in  England.  It  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  grains  (barley, 
rye  and  maize),  with  just  a  sufficiency  of  x^iffXb  converTtheir  starcB 
into  sugarTftlore  important  than  this  distinction,  however,  is  the 
fcct  that  it  is  distilled  by  steam  and  in  a  patent  (Coffey's)  still  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bye-products  of  fermentation  (fusel-oil,  etc.) 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  separated  from  the  ethyl  alcohol.  The  result 
is  that  the  raw  product  has  much  less  flavour  than  young  malt 
whisky,  and  is  sooner  ready  to  go  into  consumption.  When  run  off 
the  still  it  is  almost  colourless  and  has  an  alcoholic  strength  of 
60  degrees  over  proof,  but  is  usually  diluted  to  11  to  la  degrees  over 
proof  before  bonding.  It  acquires  a  yellowish  colour  from  being 
stored  in  old  sherry-casks. 

■  See  Dr.  Bell's  evidence  before  Ihe  Select  CommlitM  on  British  ijid  Foreign 

Spirit*,  1890-91.     Allen,  however,  does  not  agree  wilh  this.     "- '-" —  ■■--■ 

•ome  oi  the  fus«l-oil  is  cooverted  iato  volatile  ethen. 
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As  regards  the  main  difTerences  between  the  two  varieties  of 
whisky,  I  would  emphasize — 

1.  That  patent-still  whisky  contains  much  less  of  the  bye-products 
of  fermentation  (including  fusel-oil)  than  pot-still  whisky,  and  is 
therefore  much  purer. 

2.  That  as  a  consequence  of  this  patent-still  whisky  does  not 
improve  nearly  so  much  on  keeping  as  the  other  variety. 

It  follows  from  this  that  a  young  patent-still  whisky  is  mndi 
better  to  drink  than  young  malt  whisky,  but  that  the  latt^,  when 
failly  matured,  has  a  fuller  and  pleasanter  flavour  than  the  former. 
It  is  absurd  to  object  to  grain  whisky  on  the  groimd  that  it  contains 
more  fusel-oil  than  malt  whisky,  for  just  the  reverse  is  the  truth. 
After  removal  from  bond,  whisky  is  diluted — or  *  broken  down,'  as  it 
is  termed  in  the  trade — by  the  addition  of  water.  The  legal  limit  of 
dilution  is  25  degrees  under  proof  (42*7  p>er  cent,  alcohol  by  volume), 
and  the  majority  of  vendors  may  be  trusted  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  permission,  so  that  the  ordinary  whisky  sold  in  bottle  is  of  this 
strength  ;  indeed,  of  fifty-one  samples  of  public- house  whisky  taken 
from  all  over  the  country,  the  strength  was  from  15  to  25  under 
proof  in  all  but  two  instances.^  In  other  words,  we  shall  not  go  fax 
wrong  if  we  regard  a  glass  of  whisky  as  containing  rather  less  than 
half  a  glass  of  absolute  alcohol. 

As  already  mentioned,  most  commercial  whiskies  are  blends,  and 
not  the  product  of  one  distillery  at  all.  Grain  whisky  is  often  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  blend,  a  certain  proportion  of  malt  being  added 
to  give  flavour.  Even  when  the  blend  contains  as  much  as  90  per 
cent,  of  grain  whisky,  it  is  often  sold  as  '  genuine  malt.'^  The  public 
taste  at  present  is  certainly  in  favour  of  a  mild-flavoured  whisky, 
hence  the  large  use  of  grain  spirit  in  blends. 

Potheen  is  the  product  of  illicit  stills,  and,  being  usually  made 
from  molasses,  has  the  characteristics  of  rum  rather  than  those  of 
true  whisky. 

Brandy. 

If  whisky  be  regarded  as  distilled  beer,  brandy^ may  be  spoken  of 
as  distilled  wine. 

'  Select  Committee's  report 

'  There  can  be  no  question  that  such  a  practice  is  unfair  to  the  consumer,  for 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  relative  merits  of  malt  and  grain  spirit,  everyoaa 
has  a  ri^'ht  to  know  the  nature  of  the  whisky  he  is  buying:.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  if  the  law  sJiould  insist  that  the  character  and  origin  of  the  contained 
spirit  should  be  printed  upon  the  label  of  the  bottle.  (Sec  '  The  PracticB  ol 
Substitution  in  the  Spirit  Trade/  Lancit,  February  21,  1903.) 
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The  best  brandy  was  originally  produced  in  one  of  the  richest 
wine  districts  of  France  (Dfepartement  de  la  Charente  or  Cognac 
district),  The  quality  varies  with  the  character  of  the  grapes,  Iho 
best  grapes  yielding  the  variety  known  as  Fine  or  Grande 
Champagne.  This  is  the  only  genuine  liqueur  brandy.  The 
varieties  known  as  Petite  Champagne  and  Premiere  Bois  rank 
next  to  it.  If  sold  pure,  these  constitute  old  Cognac,  but  a  large 
amount  of  thetn  is  used  for  blending  with  inferior  varieties. 

In  a  good  year  six  or  seven  bottles  of  wine  should  yield  one  bottle 
of  brandy.  When  first  distilled  the  spirit  Is  devoid  of  colour  and  of 
a  fiery  character.  When  kept  in  cask  it  takes  up  colour  from  the 
wood  and  gradually  becomes  mellower.  Improvement  goes  on  tor 
a  long  time,  so  that  the  older  the  brandy  the  belter.  After  twenty 
or  forty  years  it  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  volatile  ethers 
and  aldehydes,  to  which  some  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of 
brandy  are  to  be  attributed,' 

While  the  above  is  the  origin  of  genuine  brandy,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  very  Httle  of  the  brandy  sold  in  this  country  is  so 
derived.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  really  concocted  in  the  Cognac 
district  from  '  silent  spirit "  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  and  flavoured 
with  osnanthine  or  various  essences.  Such  a  product  is  entirely 
different  from  genuine  brandy,  (or  it  contains  but  little  of  those 
volatile  ethers  derived  from  wine  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
genuine  Cognac,  and  to  which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  owes  most  of  tbo 
valuable  results  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  sickness. 

The  production  of  genuine  brandy  by  the  distillation  of  Spanish 
.  has  recently  been  begun  at  Jerez  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
product  is  pronounced  by  competent  authority  to  be  fully  equal,  in 
the  amount  of  ethers  present,  to  pure  Cognac'  If  this 
standard  is  maintained,  Spanish  brandy  should  have  a  great  future. 
It  is  the  possession  of  volatile  ethers  in  large  amount  which  mainly 
distinguishes  brandy  from  whisky  ;  as  regards  alcoholic  strength,  tha 
two  are  about  equal. 

Rum. 

Rum  is  usually  produced  by  the  distillation  of  fermented  molasses 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar;  tne  oest  varieties,  how- 

'  For  tbe  changes  which  take  place  in  btanriy  t^  age.  see  a  paper  by  Rocquea 
(ref.  in  Aialyil,  iSgj.  p.  38) :  also  ■  Report  ol  ihe  Laiicil  Special  Analytical  Coili- 

iisitm  an  BranU-'  iSupp   10  ihe  Laittrl.  November  29.  1902I. 

'  See  '  Tbe  CompusiiioD  oE  Brandy.'  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron  and  Profcawl 
W.  R.  Sinilh,  yovrual  o/Sinli  HcdiciKi.  June.  iSgg. 
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ever,  are  obtsuned  by  direct  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. The  spirit  contains  bye-products  of  fermentation,  which 
impart  to  rum  its  characteristic  flavour.  The  chief  of  these  is 
said  to  be  ethyl  butyrate,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rum 
sold  in  this  country  is  made  from  silent  spirit  flavoured  with  that 
substance. 

Rum  owes  its  dark  colour  to  burnt  sugar.  When  kept  for  some 
time,  it  improves  greatly  in  flavour  by  the  development  of  ethers  in 
which  it  is  peculiarly  rich.  It  usually  goes  into  consumption  at 
about  the  same  alcoholic  strength  as  whisky,  or  perhaps  a  little 
stronger* 

Gin. 

Gin  (also  known  as  Geneva— froni^^f^rry,  a  juniper — ^Schiedam 
and  Hollands)  is  obtained  by  fermenting  a  mash  of  rye  and  malt, 
and  distilling  and  redistilling  the  product.  Juniper-berries  and  a 
little  salt,  and  sometimes  also  hops,  are  added  in  the  final  distillation, 
and  the  product  is  run  ofl*  into  underground  cisterns  lined  with  white 
tiles,  where  the  spirit  can  be  kept  without  colouring. 

The  chief  seat  of  the. manufacture  of  genuine  gin  is  at  Schiedam 
in  Holland.  Much  so-called  gin,  however,  is  fabricated  elsewhere 
out  of  silent  spirit  flavoured  with  salt,  junif)er-berries,  and  turpentine. 

Gin  is  allowed  to  be  sold  with  as  low  a  proportion  of  alcohol  as 
35  under  proof  (37  per  cent,  alcohol  by  volume),  but  is  usually  im- 
ported at  14  to  15  under  proof.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  most  dilute  of 
spirituous  drinks.  Sweetened  and  diluted  gin  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  Old  Tom. 

Whilst  varying  somewhat  in  alcoholic  strength,  all  the  spirits  we 
have  been  considering  agree  in  containing  very  little  solid  matter — 
less,  indeed,  than  i  per  cent.,  gin  being  the  poorest  in  this  respect. 
They  have  also  a  very  low  degree  of  acidity,  rum  standing  highest, 
then  brandy,  with  i  grain  per  ounce  (reckoned  as  tartaric  acid), 
while  whisky  and  gin  have  only  about  0*2  grain  per  ounce.  They 
are  all  practically  free  from  sugar,  for  which  reason  the  introduction 
of  special  whiskies  for  diabetics  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Lancet 
Special  Analytical  Commission  on  Brandy,  represents  the  com- 
parative composition  of  the  different  spirits  in  a  convenient 
form: 
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Liqueurs  and  Bi-tters. 
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This  group  of  liquors  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  essentially 
of  spirit  sweetened  with  cane-sugar  and  flavoured  with  aromatic  or 
Other  herbs  or  essences.  rFTias  been  well  said  that  they  are  chiefly 
the  product  of  the  alchemist  and  the  moaasljeiy.  The  proportion  of 
alcohol  in  them  is  high,  varying  from  33  to  50  per  cent,  or  more  by 
volume.  The  proportion  of  the  other  ingredients  is  shown  in  th« 
following  analyses  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
group,  taken  from  Konig : 

Akoliol.  cani-       Varhia  .. 


Abrfnthe  .. 
Benedictine 
Creme  de  Menthe 

Anisette     „ 

5893 

Curafoa    .. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  origin  and  constituent! 
of  some  of  the  better-known  liqueurs  and  bitters ;' 

Absinthe. — Made  by  macerating  Alpine  plants  of  the  wormwood 
species  with  the  root  of  anise  and  sweet-flag  and  marjoram  leaves  in 
40  per  cent,  spirit.  A  glassful  (30  cc.)  contains  the  following 
amounts  of  absolute  alcohol : 


■  For  this  description  the  author  U  larerty  indebted  to  Simmonds'  '  PopaUr 

Beveiages  of  Various  Countries,' Ijjndon.  Id83. 
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Ordioary  absinthe        ••        ••  14-3  c.c 

Demi-fine  15-0    ,, 

Fine         20-4 

Suisse 24-2 
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The  essential  oil  of  wormwood  is  a  convulsive  poison. 

Cnra^oa. — Made  in  Amsterdam  from  the  rind  of  bitter  oranges 
grown  in  the  island  of  Cura9oa. 

Kitsch, — Made  from  cherries  in  the  Black  Forest. 

Noyau. — Made  from  the  stones  of  cherries,  containing  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 

Maraschino. — Made  by  fermenting  a  small  sour  cherry  {marasca) 
grown  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  Both  the  cherries  and  the  stones  are 
crushed  and  10  per  cent,  of  honey  added,  and  the  whole  fermented. 
The  spirit  is  diluted,  and  kept  for  some  months  to  mature. 

KummeL — Consists  of  brandy  flavoured  with  cumm  and  coriander. 

Vermouth. — Chiefly  made  in  Turin  from  white  wine  flavoured  and 
rendered  bitter  with  Pontic  wormwood  and  orange  wine,  and 
sweetened  by  the  addition  of  20  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

Chartreuse, — Originally  made  at  the  chief  Carthusian  monastery, 
near  Grenoble,  in  France,  and  also  at  Florence.  It  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  sugar,  the  flavour  being  derived  from  various  oils  con- 
tained in  angelica,  hyssop,  nutmeg,  peppermint,  and  many  other 
herbs. 

Benedictiiu  is  a  very  similar  product,  made  at  the  Abbey  of 
F6camp. 

Angostura  is  now  chiefly  made  at  Trinidad,  but  formerly  at  Angos- 
tura, the  chief  flavouring  ingredient  being  the  bark  of  that  name, 
though  other  species  are  also  added. 

Ratafia  is  a  name  now  applied  in  France  to  various  liqueurs  made 
from  spirit,  sugar,  and  aromatic  herbs.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  used  to  be  drunk  at  the  ratification  of  compacts  and 
bargains. 

Action  and  Uses  of  Spirits. 

y  The  action  of  spirits  on  digestion  is  practically  identical  with  that 
V  of  Rure  alcohol.  They  can  only  delay  digestion  in  virtue  of  the 
alcohol  wHicIi  they  contain,  and  then  only  in  intoxicating  doses.  In 
moderate  quantity  their  influence  is  probably  favourable  rather  than 
otherwise,  just  as  is  that  of  alcohol  itself.  Their  acidity  is  so  slight 
that  they  have  but  a  small  effect  on  salivary  digestion. 

Limjeurs  taken  at  the  end  oL.^  Tieayjz^  meal  may  perhaps  give  a 
filHp  {p  Higfigtinn   and  count^mct  to  some  extent  any  retarding  in- 
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[coffee  taken  at  the  same  timejjjiil  the  large  quantity  of 
sugarwhich  they  contain  makes  them  Lrritating-toaaeaj^ULSteHudi 
antTpossible  f-anc";  n(  pi-jijity,  / 

In  stydying  the  general  action  of  Bplrits  on  the  body,  one  must 
distinguish  carefully  between  the  action  of  the  alcohol  itself  and  that 
of  the  bye-products  of  fermentation  which  occur  along  with  it.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  spirits  as  simply  mixtures  of 
ilcohol  and  water  in  nearly  equal  proportion. 

Their  high  alcoholic  strength  renders  all  forms  of  spirits  valuable 
stimulants  where  the  action  of  alcohol  pure  and  simple  is  desired. 
For  such  a  purpose  whisky  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and  pot-still  or 
malt  whisky  possesses  no  real  advant^es  other  than  flavour  over 
the  patent-still  or  grain  spirit. 

In  cases  of  profound  nerygus  and  cardiac  exhaustion,  on  the  other 
band,  especially  if^iirium  is  present,  one  does  not  want  merely  an 
action  upon  the  heart,  but  that  stimulating  influence  upon  the  brain 
and  vital  centres  which  the  volatile  bye-products  seem  to  be  alone 
capable  of  exerting,  PotisUli  whisky,  rum,  and  K'-'nuine  hrandy 
possess  these  bye-products,  and  especially  those  of  an  ethereal  nature, 
in  largest  proportion,  and  therefore  are  much  to  be  preferred  in  such 
a  case.  It  is  important,  however,  that  these  spirits  should  be  old 
and  well  matured,  for  it  is  only  then  that  they  become  really  rich  in 
ethereal  bodies,  and,  of  the  three,  genuine  hqueur  brandy  is  far  the 
best.'     In  a  case  presenting  signs  of  profjJUnd  nervdiJs  and  cardiac 


prostration  the  best  liq 


:  brandy  nhoilH  "'" 
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nnn  Ij^jp  to  pay  for  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  free  and  timely  administration  has  saved  many  lives. 

'  It  is  when  our  patient  is  far  beyond  the  region  of  controversy, 
and  life  itself  is  "  in  the  balance,"  that  I  find  a  sphere  of  marvellous 
usefulness  for  the  best  liqueur  brandy,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  very  old 
cognac.  Brandy,  or  even  whisky,  where  the  alcohol  has  been 
changed  by  age  and  original  quality  into  vinous  and  ethereal  spirit, 
is  almost  a  pure  stimulant,  and  hardly  an  intoxicant  or  narcotic  at 
all.  .  .  .  Low  forms  of  bronchitis  and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the 
extreme  exhaustion  of  some  forms  of  influenza,  the  later  stages  of 
typhoid,  cases  of  worn-out  stomach  from  gastric  catarrh,  cases  of 
breakdown  from  overwork,  etc.,  all  of  them  characterized  by  weak- 
ness of  heart,  failing  circulation,  inability  to  take  food,  loss  of  tb'. 
power  to  sleep,  and  exhauslioi;,  come  into  the  category  of  suitable 
cases' (Murray). 

'  See  Ansiie,  ■  Oo  Iha  Use?  of  Wiaea  in  Health  «nd  Disease.'  n,  44.  and 
Murray.  '  Liqueur  Brandy '  {'  Rougb_Nsjifii£nj<eiuedie» '),  Ihird  cdiuon,  p.  133.  1^   / 
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Spirituous  liquors  are  too  highly  alcoholic  for  ordinary  dietetic 
use  unless  taken  in  great  moderation  and  freely  diluted.  Two  or 
three  glasses  of  whisky  or  brandy  contain  as  much  alcohol  as  most 
people  can  safely  consume  in  one  day.  If  this  limit  be  observed, 
however,  and  the  spirit  freely  diluted,  they  may  agree  well,  owing  to 
their  almost  complete  freedom  from  sugar  or  acids. 

It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  at  this  point  what  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  good  and  a  bad  spirit.  Why,  for  instance,  does  a 
crude  whisky  produce  headache,  furred  tongue,  and  derangement  of 
digestion,  while  a  well-matured  spirit  has  no  such  effects  ?  and  why 
does  one  produce  sudden  and  almost  maniacal  intoxication  while 
another  does  not  ?  Much  as  this  question  has  been  discussed,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  satisfactory  reply  to  it  is  yet  forthcoming. 
One  may  wade  through  the  evidence  given  by  experts  before  the 
Commission  on  British  and  Foreign  Spirits  and  find  nothing  but 
confusion  and  contradictory  statements. 

The  public  have  a  general  notion  that  the  bad  effects  of  immature 
spirits  are  due  to  the  presence  of  fusel-oil.  Let  us  inquire  into  this 
for  a  moment.  We  have  seen  that '  fusel-oil '  is  really  a  mixture  of 
alcohols  of  higher  boiling-point  than  ethyl  alcohol.  The  exact  nature 
of  these  alcohols  varies  with  the  source  of  the  distillate.  In  brandy 
and  patent-still  whisky  propylic  alcohol  is  the  chief  one  present ; 
the  fusel-oil  of  malt  whisky  and  rum  consists  mostly  of  butylic  and 
amylic  alcohol.  Now,  experiments  have  certainly  shown^  that  these 
higher  alcohols  have  a  much  greater  toxic  action  than  ordinary  ethyl 
alcohol.  But  even  in  a  bad  whisky  there  is  not  more  than  ^  per 
cent,  of  fusel-oil  present  (about  a  grain  to  the  glassful),  and  by 
experiment  it  is  known  that  at  least  i  per  cent,  is  required  to  pro- 
duce any  marked  effects.  Further,  the  effects  of  fusel-oil  have  been 
put  to  direct  tests  in  the  hvunan  subject.  King  Chambers  >  says 
that  he  gave  fusel-oil  to  various  people  in  doses  of  from  i  to  lo  drops, 
with  the  result  of  producing  feverishness,  furred  tongue,  throbbing 
of  the  temples,  and  headache ;  but  other  observers  failed  to  get 
these  results.  Allen,*  for  instance,  swallowed  for  a  month  con- 
siderable quantities  of  whisky  to  which  he  had  added  as  much  as 
a  per  cent,  of  fusel -oil  without  experiencing  any  bad  results. 
Mr.  Samuel,  F.C.S.,  stated  before  the  Commission  on  Spirits  that 

^  See  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  *L'Hygi^ne  Alimentaire ' ;  Richet's  'Dictionary 
of  Phytiology/  article  •  Alcohol':  and  Binz's  'Lectures  on  Pharmacology/ 
i.  347;  also  Baer,  Archtv.  f.  Anat.  und  Physiol.,  283,  1898  (Phys.  Abth.),  and 
Jeffrey  and  Serveau,  Archives  de  Med.  Exper.,  ix.  681,  1897. 

*  '  Manual  of  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease,'  p.  78. 

*  Journal  of  the  Society  0/  Chemical  Industry,  April  30,  1891. 
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he  had  consumed  4  ounces  of  brandy  a  day  for  four  days  containing 
^  per  cent,  of  fusel-oil,  and  found  no  bad  effects  from  it.  This 
quantity  was  equivalent  to  24  ounces  of  ordinary  brandy  with  ^  per 
cent,  of  fusel-oiL  Finally,  Zuntz'  stated  that  when  a  controversy 
about  fusel-oil  was  raging  some  years  ago  he  gave  patients  consider- 
able doses  of  it  in  capsule,  and  never  observed  any  bad  symptoms 
in  the  form  of  indigestion,  headache,  etc. 

When  we  add  to  these  results  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clearly  proved  that  old  whisky  is  poorer  in  fusel-oil  than  young,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  one  can  no  longer  regard  the  traces  of  higher 
alcohols  in  spirits  as  being  responsible  for  the  bad  effects  which 
these  liquors  sometimes  produce.  One  is  consequently  confined  to 
the  supposition  that  the  offending  material  is  to  be  found  amongst 
the  other  bye-products  of  fermentation,  probably  aldehydes  such  as 
Furfurol,  while  the  local  irritating  effects  of  immature  spirits  on 
the  stomach  may  be  due  to  some  empyreumatic  body,  e.g.,  pyridine.' 

As  regards  the  greater  intoxicating  effect  of  crude  spirits,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  these  may  be  due  to  the  quantity  and  not  to 
the  quality  of  the  Hquor  consumed-  for  spirits  lose  a  considerable 
proportion  of  alcohol  when  stored  in  wood.  Binz  has  made  the 
ingenious  suggestion  that  some  of  the  volatile  ethers,  produced  in  old 
spirits  by  oxidation,  act  as  correctives  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  much 
a<>  atrophine  does  to  morphia,  but  of  this  there  is  as  yet  00  experi- 
mental proof. 

Malt  Liguoas. 

This  group  includes  beer  or  ale,  and  porter  or  stout.  There  !• 
some  confusion  in  the  use  of  these  names,  and  they  have  not  quita 
the  same  meaning  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  some  places  the 
term  'ale'  is  applied  to  the  brown  beverages,  while  the  black  drinks 
are  spoken  of  as  '  beers."  It  is  better  to  regard  the  terms  '  ale '  and 
'  beer '  as  synonymous,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  paler  Htjuors,  and 
to  speak  of  the  bl_acker  drinks  as  stouts  or  porters.  There  is  soma 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  ale  and  beer  were  not  originally 
identical,  but  that  the  former  term  was  the  earlier,  '  beer '  being  only 
employed  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  hops.  ^ 

l^fir^ma.y  be  detined  as  the  product  of  the  fermepMlion  of  matt 
andnops;  We  shall  see  later  that  much  of  the  'beer'  in  commoa 
use  has  not,  strictly  speaking,  quite  this  origin, 

•  DtiU,  Mid.  Woihrnuh.,  No.  ao.  1893, 

■  For  a  full  discussioD  of  this  subject  s 
Conslimcnls  in  Whisky,  and  iheir  R  ' 
and  TDnnidifle.  Lamit.  June  7,  1902. 
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moistening  barley  and  allowing  it  to 
germinate  in  heaps  at  a  moderate  and  regular  temperature.  During 
germination  important  changes  take  place :  the  ferment  diastase 
appears  in  the  grain  and  acts  upon  some  of  the  starch,  converting  it 
into  4g2^(uL,afid-XBaUflSUgar,  while  part  of  the  proteids,  by  the  action 
of  another  ferment,  is  also  converted  into  soluble  forms.  The 
*  green  malt  *  so  produced  is  next  dried,  and  upon  the  exact 
temperature  at  which  this  is  carried  out  the  character  of  the  beer 
largely  depends,  for  the  jgsjgji;.  (within  limits)  the  tegu^erature 
employed,  the  more  poweijfal  ia  the  action  of  the  fergiaats  contained 
in  the  grain,  anatnelafcer  the  amount  of  soluble  substances 
produced.  Low-dried  mallp  nrotjuce  pale  hftftr:  those  dried  at  a 
^  higher  temperature  yield  a  darker  product. 

'.  .  <  When  drying  is  complete,  the  malt  is  ground  and  made  into  a 

V-  mash  with  water.  Rather  hard  walere  yielSJ'Ior  some  reason,  the 
best  beer,  the  water  of  Burton-on-Trent  being  apparently  specially 
well  suited  for  the  purpose,  and,  indeed,  in  most  breweries  the  water 
is  artificially  made  up  to  the  standard  of  that  locality. 

After  mashing,  the  YiQ^  is  strained  off  from  the  malt  and  boiled 
for  an  hour  or  two  w^^^^gBp.  Boiling  stops  any  further  action  ot  the 
diastase,  and  extracts  from  the  hops  their  soluble  ingredients.  Chief 
amongst  these  are  tannic  acid  and  certain  resinous  bodies  of  bitter 
taste.  A  substance  called  *hopein,'  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  fully  investigated,  but  which  seems  to  have  properties  re- 
sembling those  of  morphia,  is  also  extracted.  *  Lupulin,*  which  is 
the  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  hop,  does  not  seem  to  be  present 
in  the  finest  varieties.  The  boiled  wort  is  next  pumped  out  and 
rapidly  passed  over  coolers,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  addition  of  the 
yeast.  Great  care  is  now  taken  to  employ  pure  yeast,  for  many  of 
the  diseases  of  beer,  such  as  the  development  in  it  of  acetic  acid,  are 
due  to  contamination  with  *  wild  *  yeasts.  Scientific  brewing  has 
made  great  progress  in  this  direction  in  recent  years.  The  yeast 
is  added  to  the  wort  in  vats,  and  fermentation  is  then  allowed 
to  proceed.  Here,  again,  much  depends  upon  the  temperature 
employed.  In  this  country  fermentation  is  usually  conducted  at 
rather  high  temperatures,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  sugar  is 
broken  up  and  the  resulting  beer  is  rich  in  alcohol.  In  Germany 
low.  temperatures  are  employed,  and  more  sugar  and  dexfirin  are 
left  in  the  beer,  but  less  alcohol  is  produced.  T^owTenridntation 
beers  also  contain  more  carbonic  acid  than  most  English  beers,  and 
are  therefore  better  aerated.  It  is  thus  that  lager-beer  is  produced. 
When  fermentation  is  complete,  the  yeast,  which  has  been  carried 
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sbaliow  tanks  till  most  of  the  remaining  yeast  has  settled  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  then  run  off  into  casks.  Here  a  secondary  fermenta- 
tion occurs  under  the  action  of  the  small  quantity  of  yeast  stUl 
contained  in  the  beer,  but  it  is  restrained  to  some  extent  by  the 
addition  to  the  cask  of  an  extra  quantity  of  bops.  The  longer  this 
lasts,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  alcohol  produced,  and  if  strong 
beer  is  desired  it  must  be  left  in  the  cask  for  some  months.  At  the 
same  time  some  volatile  bodies  seem  to  be  developed  which  impart 
to  such  beer  its  full  flavour,  while  the  production  of  more  carbonic 
acid  under  pressure  leads  to  partial  solution  of  that  gas,  and  gives 
to  the  liquor  a  pleasant  sharp  taste.  Just  before  bottling  a  solution 
of  isinglass  in  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  ('  finings ')  is  added  to  the  cask, 
which  soon  settles  down  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate,  carrying  with 
it  any  remaining  yeast  cells  and  other  impurities. 

After  bottling,  the  beer  becomes  brisker  than  it  was  in  the  cask, 
probably  because  no  gas  can  now  escape  from  it.  Strong  beer  will 
keepwel!  in  bottle  for  eighteen  months.  ~ 

The  liliHH  l(!jr  strong,  full- flavoured  ales  seems  now  to  be  passing 
away,  and  a  weaker  and  milder  beverage  is  more  largely  produced, 
which,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  goes  into  consumption,  is 
termed  '  running  ale  ';  carbonic  acid  Is  often  added  to  it  by  artificial 
aeration,  and  in  order  to  insure  its  keeping  an  antiseptic  is  frequently 
added,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Sulphite  of  calcium  is  largely 
employed  for  the  purpose.  It  falls  down  quickly  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  and  does  no  harm.  Salicylic  acid  is  also  used,  but  as  not 
more  than  J  ounce  is  usually  added  to  a  36-gallon  cask,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  quite  innocuous.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  atTect  the  flavour 
of  the  beer  to  some  extent. 

The  names  applied  to  different  beers  vary  in  different  breweries, 
and  many  of  the  commercial  brands  are  made  by  the  judicious 
blending  of  beers  produced  in  different  ways.  One  can  distinguish 
broadlj'  belween^ild  and  bittgtalaa,  the  former  containing  relatively 
more  maip^ffless  lioprtimn  the  latter,  while  in  mild  iJie  malt  is 
also  dried  at  a  IiT(?hyr  temperature, 

Indian  Pale  Ah  is  so  called  because  it  was  first  produced  for  the 
Indian  market.  It  is  very  thoroughly  fermented,  and  contains,  there- 
fore, but  little  sugar,  and  being  highly  bopped  it  has  good  keeping 
properties,  for  the  bops  act  as  an  antiseptic. 

The  '  palatefulness  '  of  ale  depends  [tartly  on  the  actual  amount  of 
solid  matter  (sugar  and  dextrins]  which  it  contains,  and  partly  also 
oa   the  nature   of  these   bodies.     The  higher-priced  ales   usually 
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contain  more  solid  matter — i.e.,  have  a  higher  '  gravity,*  and  ara 
more  hopped  than  the  cheaper  sorts,  A  good  ordinary  '  bitter '  has 
usually  about  iS  or  ig  pounds  of  solids  to  the  barrel,  while  ordinary 
mild  ale  has  oa\y  i6  or  ly  pounds.  A  really  good  bitter  will  have 
about  22  pounds,  and  Bass  bitter  as  much  as  25  pounds  to  ths 
barrel.     A  barrel  contains  36  gallons. 

In  an  ordinary  public-house  the  varieties  usually  distinguished  ara 
'  four -ale  "  (i.e.,  4d.  per  quart),  which  is  the  poorest ;  ■  six-ale  '  (6d. 
per  quart),  which  is  a  mixture  of  mild  and  bitter  and  comes  next ; 
and  after  that  'bitter*  and  'Burton,'  the  last  being  the  strongest 
of  all. 

The  description  of  brewing  given  above  applies  only  to  '  pure ' 
beers — that  is  to  say,  to  beverages  brewed  only  from  malt  and  hops. 
Avery  la^e  proportion,  however,  of  the  beer  in  ordinary  consump- 
tion has  not  tEis  origin,  some  cheaper  source  of  sugar  than  malt 
being  employed.  Amongst  the  substttufes  so  used  are  invert  siigaf, 
potato  glucose,  flaked  maize  and  rice ;  and  the  liquor  produced  from 
them  is  sometimes  termed  substitute  bear. 

A  targe  amount  of  evidence  concerning  the  production  of  tbesa 
beers  and  their  effects  upon  health  was  given  before  a  recent  Parlia- 
mentary Commission,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  were 
not  very  definite  or  satisfactory.  It  would  appear  that  it  takes  an 
expert  to  tell  the  origin  of  a  beer  from  its  flavour,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  clearly  shown  that  the  'substitute'  beers  are  really  in- 
jurious to  health,  while  they  can  undoubtedly  be  produced  mors 
cheaply  than  the  genuine  article.' 

Porter  or  stout  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  beer,  but  the  malt  ia 
first  roasted  in  cylinders,  much  as  coffee  is.  This  has  the  effect  of 
producing  some  caramel,  to  which  the  dark  colour  of  these  beverages 
is  mainly  due,  and  it  must  also,  by  killing  the  diastase,  prevent  the 
further  production  of  dextrin  and  sugar  in  mashing.  The  propor- 
tion of  solid  matter  in  the  liquor  is  often  enhanced  by  the  artificial 
addition  of  caramel  or  of  in\'ert  sugar. 

Oenniui  beers,  as  has  been  meutioned,  are  fermentgtl  nf  n  Ifiww- 
temperature  than  those  of  this  country,  and  contain  more  dexinnes. 
Secondary  fermentation  lakes  place  in  them  to  a  large  extent,  and 

'  Since  the  above  was  wrilten  an  epidemic  of  arsenical  poisoning  baa  occurred 
from  the  consamplion  of  '  subslilule  '  beer  prepared  from  impure  glucose.  Too 
much  importance,  however,  must  nol  be  attached  10  such  ao  accidental  occur- 
rence in  deciding  the  question  of  the  relaliva  wholesomeness  of  '  pure  '  and 
'substilute'  beers.  The  statement  slill  holds  good  ihal  provided  the  matHriaJ* 
used  in  its  manufacture  are  free  from  imparil;  '  aubstitnta '  beer  has  not  beea 
•hown  10  be  injurious  to  health. 
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produces  much  carbonic  acid  gas.    The  peculiar  flavour  of  Bavarian 
beers  is  said  to  be  derived  from  pitch  in  the  wood  of  the  barrels. 


TioN  OP  Malt  Liquors. 

The  most  important  constituents  of  these  beverages  are  alcohol, 
dextrins,  sugar,  and  a  small  amount  of  soluble  nitrogenous  matter 
(together  these  make  up  the  '  extract '),  and  vegetable  acids. 

The  following  table'  gives  the  approximate  composition  of  S 
of  these  beverages : 


BaTarUa  winter 

beer    ..         ..  gi'Sl 
Bav  ariansummer 

beer    . .         . .  9071 
Munich  HofbrSn     — 
Spatenbrau      ..     — 
Pilseoer..         ..  51-13 
Munich  Bockbicr  8873 
English  ale  and 

Berlin  whitebeer     — 
Alliopp's  Lager     89*49 

The  following  is  iin 
Mendel*: 

Alcohol 
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It  has  been  calculated  that  the  chief  ingredients  of  a  pint  (20  ounces) 
of  good  average  bottled  beer  are  these : 

Alcohol X  fluid  ounce. 

Extract x  to  2  ounces. 

Free  acids 25  grains. 

Salts  ..        ••        ••  13     ,. 

Action  and  Uses  op  Malt  Liquors. 

I.  Action  on  Digestion. — Malt  liquors  have  but  little  retarding  in- 
fluence on  salivary  digestion,  and  what  action  they  do  possess  is 
entirely  due  to  their  acidity.  Stout  is  twice  as  acid  as  beer,  and 
hence  has  a  greater  retarding  action  on  the  digestion  of  starch  by  the 
saliva.^  Sound  beer,  indeed,  in  some  experiments,*  seemed  actually 
to  increase  rather  than  restrain  the  action  of  ptyalin,  but  sour  beer  has 
a  decidedly  retarding  effect.®  On  the  other  hand,  in  theHving  body 
the  bitterness  of  beer  may  hrinpr  ^\^u\  a  more  profuse  flow  of  saliva* 
and  so  enoT^nffiproving  rather  than  impaindj^  SiUvary  dlgysiiuii. 

In  the  stomach  beer  does  not  remain,  if  taken  alone,  any  longer 
than  water,  for  200  c.c.  are  found  to  have  completely  left  it  in  about 
one  and  a  half  hours.  If  taken  with  other  food,  it  delays  the  chemical 
processes  of  digestion  more  than  the  mere  amount  of  alcohol  which 
it  contains  will  explain.  Some*  have  blamed  the  *  extract  *  for  this, 
others  the  salts  ;^  but  the  action  is,  in  any  case,  not  an  important 
one,  for  even  half  a  litre  of  beer  (about  a  pint),  when  taken  with  a 
mixed  meal,  was  found  to  produce  but  very  little  delay  in  the 
stomach.*  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  tumblerful  of  good,  brisk 
beer  may  actually  aid  digestion  by  increasing  appetite ^"anc 
out  a  more  abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and  more  active 
movements  of  the  stomach. 

Malt  liquors  seem  sometimes  to  give  rise  to  *  acidity  *  in  the 
stomach.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  result  of  acid  fermentation  of 
the  liquor,  especially  if  it  has  not  been  kept  very  long  in  the  cask. 

Beer  is  found  by  aonjfi ..persons  to  have  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  the  liver,  producing  a  sort  of  dy,§2eptic  sluggishness.  The  way 
in  which  it  does  this  is  not  fully  understood,  nor  whether  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  malt  or  some  ingredient  of  the  hops.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  amongst  others,  that  beer  is  not  a  good  beverage  for  the 

*  Chittenden  and  Mendel,  op.  cit, 

*  AitchisoQ  Robertson,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  xxxii.  615,  189S. 

•  Roberts,  '  Digestion  and  Diet,'  p.  119. 

*  Simanowsky,  Arch.f.  Hygiene,  iv.  i,  1886. 

•  Buchner,  Deut.  Archiv.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  xxix.  537,  i88x. 

•  Buchner,  op.  cit 
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sedentary  unless  in  very  moderate  amount.  Sjout  is  popularly 
hpliRvi;^!  In  he.  more  '  digestible,'  and  perhaps  rightly,  but 'Bottled 
stoul  is  an  admirable  soporific.  '  If  it  be  desired  to  avoid  nervous- 
ness," says  Hutcliinson,  'and  to  get  rid  of  insomnia,  shun  tea  and  j^ 
coffee,  and  drink  Guinness's  stout.  ...  I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  'ij,,.^  I 
man  who  could  withstand  the  soporific  effects  of  bottled  stout.  It 
is  far  better  than  opium,  and  induces  a  more  nearly  natural  sleep." 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  residue  of  dried 
beer  is  found  to  have  a  sedative  influence  very  much  like  that  of 
morphia ;  this  has  been  ascribed  to  '  hopein,'  one  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  hcpi.. 

■2,  loflnence  u  Foods. — The  large  quantity  of  carbohydrate  matter 
in  malt  liquors  renders  tliem  the  most  truly  nourishing  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  A  pint  of  gcxid  ala  contains  as  much  carbohydrate  as 
If  ounces  of  bread. 

I  found  the  following  amount  of  solids  in  some  common  varieties : 

Cranma  m  loa  t.£. 

PUMoer  Lager  (Bremen)      ,.         ..         ..  3*7 

Amaterdain  Pilsener   ■■         ..         ..         ..  4'! 

Allsopp's Light  DiQocr Ale  ..         ..         ..  33 

Bullcfog  Stuul 6-6 

Bollled  Lager  (BfirfrerbrSu) 68 

NoUTiabing  Slout  (Mountjoy  Brewery)      ,,  g'3 

According  to  these  figures,  an  imperial  pint  of  Allsopp  contains 
30  grammes  of  solid  matter,  and  has  in  addition  about  36  c.c.  ol 
alcohol.  Together  these  will  yield  about  337  Calories  of  energy,  and 
2  pints.will  contain  one -fifth  of  tb«  total  energy  required  daily.  A 
glass  of  Jiii!k_^elds_abaut.a84  Calories,  a  similar  glass  of  good 
bottled  beer  about  168.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that 
beer  is  almost  as  good  a  source  of  energy  as  milk,  (or,  as  we  have 
seen,  alcohol  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  food  of  only  limited  value.  Five 
litres  of  good  German  beer  with  5  per  cent,  of  '  extract "  should  yield 
350  grammes  of  carbohydrate  (1,025  Calories),  which  is  half  the 
total  required  daily,  and  in  addition  100  to  150  grammes  of  alcohol, 
with  a  fuel  value  of  700  to  1,050  Calories, 

Malt  liquors  must  be  strictly  forbidden  in  many  forms  of  disease. 
The  combined  effects  of  their  alcohol  and  carbohydrates  render  them 
specially  prone  lo  produce  obesjtv.  and  they  are  also  to  be  regarded 
as  trequent  predisposers  to  gout.  In  all  cases  of  inflammation  of 
nucous  membrane  ol  the  geailQjirinary  tract,  also,  they  seem, 
for  some  reason,  to  have  a  peculiarly  badeffect,  and  the  reciy:i«nce  of 
a  gl?«f,  for  instance,  can  often  be  traced  tD  their  use.  They  are  too 
ridn  in  carbohydrates  to  be  suitable  for  any  but  the  mildest  cases  of 
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diabetes.  Special  beers  are  prepared,  however,  which  contain  very 
little  extract  and  no  sugar,  and  these  can  be  safely  recommended  in 
,  cases  of  obesity  or  diabetes.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  is  Harvey's 
\/  sugar-free  ale.  ^^ 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  malt  liquors  are  bulky  drinks,  and 
indulgence  in  them  introduces  a  large  amount  of  fluid  into  the 
circulation.  The  eflbrt  to  expel  this  surplus  fluid  throws  an  extra 
strain  on  the  heart,  which  may  be  very  injurious  if  that  organ  is 
already  damaged.  In  Bavaria  a  special  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  (*  beer-heart  *)  is  not  uncommonly  produced  in  this  way,  even 
in  otherwise  healthy  persons.^ 

Some  very  good  non-«lc6hoIie  bean  are  now  manu&ctiured,  and 
may  be  conveniently  mentioned  here.  Best  known  of  these  is 
Kops  Ale,  which  contains  about  0*7  per  cent,  of  solids  and  less 
than)>  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Other  excellent  preparations  of  the  same 
class  are  Barrie's  Bitter  Beer>  and  the  Banks  Company's  Ales.  These 
possess  the  tonic  and  digestive  actions  of  beer  without  its  stimulating 
eflects,  and  are  a  decided  advance  upon  most  *  temperance'  beverages. 


^  See  Von  StrflmpeU,  65ten  VeraammL  dent  NaturCorscher  n  Nfimberg. 

97.  1893. 

*  G.  and  P.  Bank,  Albert  Stieel,  Dundee. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

AXCOHOUO  BETERAQES  [conlinutl) :  WINES* 

Wtini  may  be  defined  as  a  beverage  produced  from  ike  pure  juke  of  llu 
grape  fy  fermentation.  Some  add  to  this  definition  the  saving  clause, 
•or  with  such  additions  only  as  are  believed  to  improve  its 
durability.'  The  quality  of  the  wine  depends  very  much  upon  the 
variety  of  the  grape,  the  soil  upon  which  it  is  grown,  the  mode  in 
which  it  IS  cultivated,  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  particular  years. 
The  juice  is  obtained  by  crushing  the  grapes,  treading  being  the 
method  usually  employed  in  order  to  avoid  squeezing  the  stalks  and 
Btones  too  much,  and  so  extracting  undesirable  ingredients. 

The  chief  chemical  eonstitnents  of  the  Juice  are  su^ar,  albuminous 
matters  and  certain  acids,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  tartaric 
and  tannic  acids.  The  sugar  is  a  mixture  of  grap>e-sugar,  or  dextrose, 
and  fruit-sugar,  or  laevulose,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  laner. 

The  relative  amount  of  albuminous  matter  and  sugar  in  the  juice 
has  much  influence  on  the  character  of  the  wine  produced.  The 
yeast  lives  upon  the  albuminous  matter,  and  splits  up  the  sugar,  with 
the  formation  of  alcohol  and  other  products.  If  there  be  but  little 
sugar  and  much  albuminous  matter  present,  the  yeast  can  go  on 
growing  until  all  the  sugar  is  split  up.  The  wine  will  then  be  '  dry ' 
and  of  an  acid  taste.  Such  a  wine  is  hock.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sugar  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  albuminous  substances  in 

'  In  obtttinlnfi  nuienal  for  this  chaj^ter,  ihe  author  has  been  much  indebied  to 
the  follou-inR.  among  olher,  publications :  Thudichum  and  Dupre,  '  A  Treatise 
on  the  Origin,  Nature  and  Varieties  o[  Wine,'  London.  187a  ;  Thudichum.  ■  A 
TreatiM  on  Wines,'  Bohn's  ScientiBc  Library,  1696 :  iu  the  preface  relerences  will 
be  found  to  most  other  modern  works  on  the  subject ;  Gautier.  '  La  Sophist icatioD 
des  Vins.'  1S84:  Mulder,  ■  On  the  Composition  o(  Wines'  (edited  by  Bencejonea), 
(857;  Dupr*,  -What  is  Wine?'  {Pofulat  Scienct  Review,  vol.  vil.) ;  Windisch, 
'Die  Chemische  Uitteriuchung  und  BeurtheilunK  des  Weines,'  Berlin,  1896; 
Anstie,  'On  the  Uset  of  Wioet  in  Health  and  Disease,'  MacmilUn  and  Co., 
LoDdoii,  1S77.    References  to  ottier  papers  will  be  found  io  tbe  text. 
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the  juice,  a  limit  is  set  to  the  growth  of  the  yeast,  and  some  sugar 
will  be  left  in  the  wine,  and  it  will  then  taste  sweet.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  sugar  and  albuminous  matter  be  present  in  more  equal 
amount,  the  wine  will  retain  some  of  both,  and,  though  not  sweet, 
will  not  have  a  distinctly  add  flavour  either,  and  will  be  of  fiiU 

*  body.*  Such  a  wine  is  burgundy.  It  must  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  no  matter  how  much  albuminous  substance  and  sugar  the 
juice  may  contain,  the  production  of  alcohol  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely, for  the  accumulated  alcohol  ultimately  ends  by  paralyzing 
the  yeast.  This  takes  place  when  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the 
fermenting  liquid  has  reached  about  i6  per  cent,  by  volume. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  '  natural '  wine  can  never  contain  more  alcohol 
than  this;  indeed,  there  is  rarely  so  much  sugar  present  in  the  juice 
as  to  allow  of  its  containing  so  much.^  If  a  wine  contains  more 
than  1 6  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  one  may  be  quite  sure  that 
spirit  has  been  added  to  it  artificially ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been 
•fortified.*      Sherry  and  port  as  sold   in   this  country  are  always 

*  fortified '  wines ;  claret  and  hock,  on  the  other  hand,  are  '  natural  * 
wines. 

The  colour  of  red  wines  is  due  to  a  pigment  contained  in  the  skins 
of  the  grapes,  which  is  turned  red  by  the  acids  of  the  juice.  As  the 
skins  are  left  in  the  vat  in  making  such  wines,  the  alcohol  which  is 
produced  gradually  dissolves  out  this  pigment,  and  so  the  wine 
acquires  its  red  or  purple  tint.  The  colour  of  the  white  or  brown 
wines  is  mainly  due  to  the  oxidation  of  tannic  acid  in  the  cask. 

The  yeast  which  adheres  to  the  skin  of  the  grape,  and  which  is 
responsible  for  the  fermentation  of  wine,  is  different  from  the  yeast 
which  produces  the  fermentation  of  malt  liquors  or  spirits.  Further, 
we  now  know  that  the  characteristic  qualities  of  different  wines  are 
due,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  by 
different  species  of  yeasts.  Thus,  the  yeast  concerned  in  producing 
hock  is  different  from  that  which  produces  claret,  and  by  growing  a 
hock  yeast  on  a  claret  *  must  *  one  gets  a  wine  which  is,  as  it  were, 
a  cross  between  claret  and  hock,  and  has  some  of  the  distinctive 
characters  of  both.  Bacteriology  has  in  recent  years  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  wine-producer,  and  by  producing  pure  cultures  of  the 
different  yeasts  will  shortly,  no  doubt,  make  wine  production  a 
much  more  scientific  and  certain  process  than  it  has  hitherto  been, 
and  we  may  perhaps  look  forward  in  the  future  to  tasting  varieties 

*  In  order  to  produce  16  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  the  wine,  there  must  be  34  per 
cent,  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  while  the  usual  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  most 
grapes  is  only  from  13  to  30  per  cent.  Since  the  above  was  written,  however, 
some  natural  Australian  wines  have  been  found  to  contain  as  much  as  19  pet 
cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume  (see  Lancet,  March  16,  1901). 


of  wins  hitherto  quite  unknown.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  bacteriologist,  by  working  on  similar  lines,  has  already  done  this 
for  cheese. 

The  exact  details  of  the  process  of  fermenting  grape-juice  in  order 
to  produce  wine  from  it  vary  considerably  in  different  countries  and 
localities,  and  little  would  be  g;ained  by  attempting  to  describe  them 
in  detail.  As  a  rule,  the  first  fermentation  lasts  for  from  two  to  six 
weeks,  depending  largely  upon  temperature,  and  the  wine  is  left 
upon  the  lees  till  the  spring,  when  it  is  siphoned  off  for  storage. 
Prior  to  being  placed  in  the  cask,  it  is  '  racked  '  by  the  addition  of 
isinglass  or  white  of  egg,  much  as  beer  is  by  '  finings,'  in  order  to 
remove  albuminous  matters  (which  prevent  the  wine  from  keeping) 
and  suspended  impurities.  When  clear,  it  is  again  'racked"  off 
from  the  deposit,  and  stored  in  casks  in  the  cellar. 

In  the  cask  many  very  important  changes  take  place  to  the  occur- 
rence of  which  the  ultimate  character  of  the  wine  is  largely  due. 
For  one  thing,  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  wine  rises.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  of  the  wine  soaks  into  the  wood  more  than 
the  alcohol  does,  and  is  lost  by  evaporation,  so  that  the  wine  becomes 
more  concentrated.  As  the  water  so  lost  is  replaced  by  the  addition 
of  more  wine,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Eilcohol  is  rendered  all 
the  greater.  In  the  cask,  too,  a  partial  oxidation  of  the  tannic  acid 
takes  place.  This  causes  the  white  wines  to  become  darker  in 
colour,  but  has  just  the  reverse  effect  upon  the  red  wines;  for  the 
oxidized  taimic  acid  unites  with,  and  carries  down,  some  of  their 
pigment. 

The  small  quantity  of  yeast  which  always  finds  its  way  into  the 
cask  produces  a  slow  secondary  fermentation  of  the  wine,  which  often 
lasts  for  years.  As  a  result  of  this,  some  of  the  remaining  sugar  is 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  in  this  way  also  the  alcoholic  strength  of 
the  wine  is  increased.  As  the  proportion  of  alcohol  rises,  some  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  wine,  such  as  tannic  acid  and  bitartrate  of 
potash,  become  less  soluble,  and  fall  down  in  the  form  of  a  deposit. 
During  this  time  also  some  of  the  alcohol  is  oxidized  into  acetic  acid, 
and  the  formation  of  compound  ethers  takes  place.  The  maximum 
quantity  of  these,  however,  is  usually  reached  in  about  five  years, 
for  the  presence  of  water  prevents  the  formation  of  ethers  continuing 
till  all  available  acids  are  used  up. 

After  bottling,  the  formation  of  ethers  still  goes  on,  possibly  with 

the  aid  of  niicro<organisms,  but  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  wine 

does  not  increase.     It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  wine  which 

L    has  been  kept  long  in  bottle  is  necessarily  stronger  than  a  younger 
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wine.  The  reverse  is  the  truth  ;  for  the  alcohol  seems  actually  to 
diminish  after  the  wine  has  been  bottled  some  years.  It  is  also  an 
error  to  suppose  that  wine  goes  on  improving  indefinitely.  Like  all 
other  organic  things,  it  is  liable  to  decay  by  the  slow  processes  of 
oxidation,  and  few  wines  really  improve  after  thirty  years ;  many, 
indeed,  such  as  clarets,  are  at  their  best  long  before  this,  and  it  is 
only  a  few  of  the  stronger  wines,  such  as  sherry  and  madeira,  which 
will  stand  keeping  for  fifty,  or  possibly  even  a  hundred,  years. 


Constituents  of  Wine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  constituents  found  in  grape- 
juice,  or  '  must,'  and  in  the  wine  produced  from  it  (Dupr6)  :^ 


*  Must '  eantams : 
Water. 

Malic  acid. 
Tartaric  add. 
Racemic  acid. 
Albuminous  substanoei. 
'  Vegetable  mucus.' 
Essential  oils. 
Extractives. 
Mineral  substances. 

cTurintLtter.  W^^  »""  «<» 
Fatty  luUtancet  J     *«™««- 


Wins  contains : 
Water. 

Ethylic  aJcohol,  5  to  22  per  cent. 
PropyUc     „ 
~      Ii( 


»» 


t» 


Butylic 

Amylic 

Other  higher  alcohols. 

Malic  acid 

Tartaric  acid 

Racemic 

Succinic 


Acetic  rO'3  to  08  per  cent. 

Formic 

Propionic,, 

Butyric 

Ethers  of  foregoing  alcohols  and  acids. 

Glycerine. 

Aldehyde. 

Carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Trimethylamin. 

Oils  produced  by  fermentation. 

Albuminous  matter. 

•  Vegetable  mucus.' 

Colouring  matter. 

Tannic  acid. 

Essential  oils. 

Extractives. 

Mineral  matters.  0*15  to  O'O  per  cent. 

It  Will  be  realized  from  this  what  a  very  complex  fluid  wine  is. 
« It  is  a  profound  mistake,*  says  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  'to  regard  wine 
as  a  mere  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  a  complete  li\dng 
entity,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  which  all  the  elements  constitute  an 
insemhle  so  complex  and  homogeneous  that  we  cannot  modify  one 
or  another  without  producing  profound  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  wine  itself.  .  .  .  Wine  has  its  youth,  its  maturity  and  its  old 
1  •  What  is  Wine  ?'  {Popular  ScUncs  Rsvisw,  vol.  vii.). 
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age.  Some  vintages,  such  as  burgundy,  have  a  short  life,  and 
become  prematurely  old ;  others,  like  claret,  have  a  much  longer 
life,  and  are  even  sent  on  a  voyage  lo  hasten  their  maturity.  Wines, 
too,  have  their  diseases — diseases  which  usually  result  from  imperfect 
manufacture  and  bad  fermentation,  leaving  in  them  impure  products.' 
The  amounts  of  the  chief  solid  constituents  in  i  litre  of  wine  are 
roughly  these  (Gautier') : 

Water         718  (o  935  i>arti 

Glycerine 4  ,.    10    .. 

Colouring  matter o-6  .,  1-5    ., 

Tartrates                ..         ..         ..  i  ,.  375  „ 

Total  solids            ..         ..         ..  14  ,,    90    „ 

Ordinary  Rhine  and  French  wines  have  about  2  per  cent,  of 
solids  ;  port  has  about  5  per  cent.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose, 
however,  to  give  an  analysis  of  wines  in  detail,  for,  after  all,  the 
information  which  chemistry  can  give  us  about  wines  is  of  hmited 
value.  It  can  tell  us,  it  is  true,  a  good  deal  about  those  ingredients 
which  have  most  influence  upon  health,  but  it  cannot  tell  much 
about  those  volatile  compounds  to  which  the  most  highly-prized 
qualities  of  wine,  such  as  flavour  and  bouquet,  are  due,  and  for 
which  one  chiefly  pays  in  buying  wine  when,  indeed,  one  is  not 
merely  paying  for  the  label  on  the  bottle. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  describe  briefly  the  most  important  of  the 
constituents  which  influence  health,  and  afterwards  to  consider 
the  chief  characters  of  some  of  the  commoner  wines  in  detail, 

I.  Alcohols. — Wine  contains  several  alcohols,  ethyl  alcohol,  how- 
ever, being  by  far  the  most  abundant.  Amyl,  propyl,  butyl,  and 
Other  higher  alcohols  are  present  in  traces,  being  derived  chiefly  from 
fatty  substances  contained  b  the  skins  and  stones  of  the  grapes. 
A  hundred  volumes  of  a  natural  wine  may  contain  anything  from 
6  to  12  grammes  of  ethyl  alcohol.  If  there  be  less  than  this,  the 
wine  tastes  flat ;  if  there  be  more,  one  may  be  almost  quite  certain 
that  alcohol  has  been  added  artificially — i.«.,  that  the  wine  has  been 
'  fortified.'  The  advantage  of  fortifying  wine  is  that  it  enables  it  to 
keep  better,  subsequent  fermentation  being  restrained,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  acetic  acid  prevented.  It  is  often  necessary  in  the  case 
of  wines  produced  in  very  warm  countries,  where  fermentation  cannot 
safely  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  its  full  limits,  owing  to  the  danger  of 
the  growth  of  'wild  '  yeasts  and  the  production  of  acids.  Fortified 
wines  not  unfrequently  have  as  much  as  one-third  of  their  volume  of 

I  spirit  added  to  them,  and  require  lo  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  bottlS) 
'  •  La  Sophistication  des  Vim,'  1S84 
24-2 
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in  order  to  re-acquire  a  true  vinous  character.  Partial  sterilizatioo 
of  the  wine  by  the  process  of  '  pasteurization  '  is  now  often  used  to 
eflfect  the  same  object  as  *  fortification.* 

2.  Acids. — The  natiu'al  acids  found  in  wine  are  tartaric,  malic  and 
tannic.  Acetic,  formic,  succinic  and  other  fatty  acids  are  produced 
by  fermentation  along  with  carbonic  acid. 

Tartaric  and  tannic  acids  are  the  most  important.  The  former 
occiu-s  combined  with  potassium  in  the  form  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
or  argol.  As  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  wine  rises,  the  bitartrate 
becom&s  less  soluble,  and  ultimately  much  of  it  falls  out  in  the  form 
of  a  crust  of  *  tartar.*  Hence  it  is  that  ^ines  become  less  acid  on 
keeping.  The  form  of  tannic  acid  met  with  in  wine  is  probably  not 
identical  with  that  of  oak-bark.  It  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  skins 
and  stalks,  and  is  therefore  more  abundant  in  red  wines.  It 
diminishes  by  oxidation  on  keeping,  and  in  the  mature  wine  is  not 
present  in  any  large  amount ;  for  even  an  astringent  red  wine  has 
only  about  2  grains  in  a  2-ounce  glass,  while  an  ordinary  glass  of 
claret  (4  oxmces)  has  not  more  than  i  to  2^  grains,  or  about  as  much 
as  is  contained  in  a  cup  of  tea. 

Acetic  acid  may  be  produced  in  wine  by  the  growth  in  the  *  must  * 
of  a  special  organism  (the  Mycoderma  aceti)^  which,  if  unchecked, 
would  ultimately  convert  all  the  wine  into  vinegar.  It  flourishes 
especially  in  very  warm  countries,  and  the  necessity  for  preventing 
its. growth  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  wines  of  such  countries  are 
80  often  fortified. 

Acetic  acid  can  also  be  produced  by  direct  oxidation  of  the  alcohol 
of  wine  in  the  presence  of  albuminous  matter,  and  this  occurs  to 
some  extent  in  the  cask,  and  also  in  bottle,  if  any  air  finds  its  way 
into  the  wine  through  the  pores  of  the  cork.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  the  bottle  should  always  be  laid  on  its  side,  so  that  the  cork  is 
kept  soaked  in  wine. 

In  a  sound  wine  the  total  acidity  is  not  more  than  0*3  to  07  per 
cent. ;  above  this  limit  the  wine  will  taste  sour.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  mere  taste  is  no  true  indication  of  the  acidity  of  a  wine, 
for  the  sourness  is  much  concealed  by  the  presence  of  sugar.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  sweet  wines  are  quite  as  acid  as  the  so-called 
sour  wines. 

Dupr6  found  the  following  amount  of  acid  (reckoned  as  tartaric) 
in  one  bottle  of  wine : 

Claret 65  to  77  grains 

Hock         ^y  ,,  70 

Sherry 54  fi  6z 

Port  49  ,,  62 

Marsala 39  ,,  4^     •• 
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A  sampla  of  '47  port  analyzed  by  Luff'  had  an  acidity  of  0'6  per 
cent.,  equivalent  to  6  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  every  wineglassful. 
He  calculates  that  tbree-fourihs  of  the  total  acid  in  two  bottles  of 
Euch  wine  would  require  to  enter  the  circulation  at  one  time  in  order 
to  neutralize  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

The  Tolatile  acids  in  n'ine  (acetic,  etc.)  should  not  be  present  in 
a  higher  ratio  than  i  to  3  of  fixed  acids  (tartaric).  If  the  propor- 
tion is  higher  than  this,  the  wine  is  slightly  '  turned  ' — i'.*.,  is  on  its 
way  to  become  vinegar.  Red  wines  usually  contain  rather  more 
volatile  acid  than  white. 

3.  Sugar. — The  chief  sugar  found  in  wine  is  fruit-sugar,  or  Ixvu- 
lose.  A  'natural'  or  fully -fermented  wine  should  contain  about 
}  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  if  there  is  less  than  this  the  flavour  is  not 
pleasant.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  natural  wines  are  '  dry.'  Sautema 
is  one  of  the  few  natural  wines  which  is  rather  rich  in  sugar. 
'  Fortified '  wines  in  which  fermentation  has  been  checked  by  the 
addition  of  spirit  contain  2  per  cent,  of  sugar  or  more,  while  the 
Bweet  wines  may  ha^-e  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

Dupr6  found  the  following  amount  of  sugar  in  different  samples  of 
vine : 

Hocka    .(        ,a     I '4  to  8'6  graini  per  bottle. 

Sherries  ..     317  „  421        „  h 

Pons      ..        ••    131  .,  jig       n  H 

Old  martala     ..    3SS  ..  451        „  » 

Sauterne  ..     laj  „  „ 

Chanipagna      ..     300  „  „      down  to  almost  aone. 

It  will  be  evident  &om  this  that  sugar  can  hardly  ever  be  present 
in  wine  to  a  sufGcient  extent  to  be  of  influence  as  a  food.  Even  a 
sweet  wine  with  4  per  cent,  of  sugar  will  contain  only  about 
an  ounce  in  a  bottle,  or  pretty  much  the  same  quantity  as  a  bottle 
of  ordinary  lemonade.  As  Anstie  points  out,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
take  in  more  than  ^i  to  J  ounce  of  sugar  daily  in  the  form  of  wine 
without  at  the  same  time  consuming  so  much  alcohol  as  would 
produce  intoxication. 

4.  Ethers. — These  are  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the  alcohols 
and  acids  contained  in  the  wine.  They  are  very  numerous  as  regards 
variely,  as  can  readily  be  imagined  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  wine 
containing  five  different  kinds  of  alcohol  and  five  acids  may  contain 
twenty-five  ethers.  Their  actual  amount,  however,  is  always  very 
small.  The  highest  proportion  Dupri  found  was  in  a  fifty-year-old 
madeira,  and  even  then  there  was  only  i  part  of  ether  in  every 
300  of  wine, 

L  '  •  Goal :  its  Paibolog;  and  Treaimeni,'  Cosselt  and  Co.,  1S9S,  p.  145  a  uq. 
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The  ethers  of  wine  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (i)  volatile, 
(2)  fixed.  The  former  are  produced  by  volatile  acids,  such  as  acetic; 
the  latter  by  the  fixed  acids,  such  as  tartaric.  The  volatile  ethers 
predominate  in  natural  wines,  while  most  fortified  wines  contain  the 
fixed  ethers  in  greater  abundance.  To  this  rule,  however,  sherry 
and  madeira  seem  to  be  exceptions,  for  they  are  often  rich  in  the 
volatile  class. 

Acetic  ether  is  usually  the  most  abundant  volatile  ether  met  with 
in  wine,  but  old  ¥dnes  may  contain  traces  of  aceto-propylic,  aceto- 
butylic,  aceto-amylic,  aceto-caproic,  and  aceto-caprylic  ether  as 
well. 

The  ethers — and  especially  the  volatile  ones — are  of  importance  as 
imparting  to  wine  much  of  its  *  bouquet,'  and  a  rough  estimate  of 
their  richness  in  any  particular  wine  can  be  made  by  noting  the 
distance  at  which  the  bouquet  can  be  smelt.  They  also  contribute 
in  large  measure  to  some  of  the  most  important  therapeutic  pro- 
perties of  wine,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

The  substance  csnanthine,  or  oenanthic  ether,  demands  special 
mention.  It  is  derived  from  a  hypothetical  fatty  acid  (oenanthic 
acid)  contained  in  the  stones,  stalks,  and  skins  of  the  grapes,  and 
more  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  waxy  fat  which  gives  to  the  grapes 
thor  bloom.  This  add  is  not  found  by  itself  in  wine,  but  only  in 
the  combined  or  ethereal  form.  There  is  not  more  than  i  part  of 
it  in  every  40,000  of  wine,  but  along  with  glycerine  and  succinic  acid 
it  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  peculiar  '  vinous '  smell  and  taste 
characteristic  of  all  wines  in  conunon. 

5.  Extractives  usually  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  solid  matter  in  all 
wines,  except  such  as  are  rich  in  sugar.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
carbohydrates,  such  as  pectins  and  gums.  They  contribute  to  the 
taste  and  '  body '  of  the  wine. 

6.  Glycerine  is  produced  along  with  alcohol  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  and  is  always  present  in  wine  and  in  sufficient  amount 
to  affect  the  taste.  It  is  usually  said  that  it  amounts  to  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  volume  of  the  alcohol ;  but  that  is  not  quite 
accurate,  for  different  yeasts  seem  to  produce  it  in  varying  amount, 
so  that  no  definite  ratio  between  glycerine  and  alcohol  can  be  laid 
down. 

Varieties  of  Winb. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  division  of  wines  is  into  (i)  natural 
and  (2)  fortified.  The  natural  wines,  as  already  explained,  are  those 
in  which  fermentation  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  its  full  limit — that 


is  to  say,  until  the  process  is  arrested  spontaneously  tither  by 
exhaustion  of  all  the  sugar  and  albuminous  matter  in  the  grape- 
juice,  or  until  sufficient  alcohol  has  been  produced  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  the  yeast.  The  latter  consummation  is  reached 
when  the  fermenting  juice  contains  12  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol 
by  weight,  and  natural  wines,  as  defined  by  law,  must  contain  less 
than  that  amount.  Fortified  wines,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  in 
which  the  process  of  fermentation  has  been  artiiicially  arrested  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol'  either  as  '  silent '  spirit,  brandy,  or  some 
Other  concentrated  form.  Fermentation  being  thus  arrested  before 
all  the  sugar  has  been  broken  up,  such  wines  are  apt  to  be  sweet, 
and  are,  of  course,  of  comparatively  high  alcoholic  strength. 

Natural  wines,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually  poor  both  in  alcohol 
and  sugar.  The  natural  wines  also,  containing  as  they  do  a  little 
acetic  acid  produced  by  prolonged  fermentation,  are  rich  in  volatile 
ethers  even  in  their  youth,  while  the  fortified  wines,  though  they 
may  ultimately  contain  much  ether,  only  arrive  at  such  richness  in 
their  old  age,  and  the  fixed  ethers,  except  in  the  case  of  sherry  and 
madeira,  preponderate  over  the  volatile.  The  distinction  between 
natural  and  fortified  wines  is  of  further  importance  for  this  reason, 
that,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  natural  wines  are  alone  suited  for 
habitual  consumption  as  articles  of  diet,  the  fortified  wines  being 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  medicinal  agents. 

The  principal  natural  wines  are  claret  and  hock,  and  the 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Australian,  and  Californian  wines.  The  chief 
members  of  the  '  fortified '  group  are  port,  sherry,  madeira,  and 
marsala.  Champagne  and  the  Greek  wines  are  also  usually 
fortified. 

Claret  (probably  derived  from  clairtt,  a  thin  vin  ordinaire)  is 
produced  in  the  district  of  Medoc,  the  seaport  of  which  is  Bordeaux. 
It  is  a  pure  natural  wine  containing  8  to  13  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by 
volume,  very  little  sugar  (about  J  per  cent.),  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  acids,  acetic  acid  being  always  present  to  some  extent.  It 
contains  also  a  high  proportion  of  volatile  ethers.  The  best  growths, 
or  'crus,'  are  Chateau  Margaux,  Lafitte,  and  Latour. 

Haut  Brion  is  a  red  wine  produced  in  the  neighbouring  district  ol 
the  Gironde,  and  resembles  a  burgundy  rather  than  a  m6doc. 
Sauternes  are  white  wines  made  in  the  same  district,  and  usually 
contain  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  from  the  grapes  being  allowed  to  bang 
for  a  long  time  on  the  vines  before  they  are  picked.     The  bmous 

t>  Id  the  case  of  some  (ortified  wioea,  however,  1^,.  ibeiry,  the  alcohol  is  added 
«t  fanneotation  is  complete. 
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ChMeau  Yquem  is  the  finest  of  all  the  white  wines  so  produced. 
Thudichum  states  that  brandy  is  sometimes  added  to  the  natural 
wines  of  Bordeaux :  not  that  it  is  required  for  their  preservation,  but 
simply  in  order  to  suit  the  English  palate. 

Buzgnndy  resembles  claret,  but  is  richer  in  extractive  matter,  and 
has  therefore  more  *  body.'  It  is  also  of  higher  alcoholic  strength. 
It  is  produced  in  the  district  of  that  name,  the  best  part  being  that 
which  stretches  between  Dijon  and  Chalon.  The  most  esteemed 
varieties  are  Beaune  and  Chambertin.  Beaujolais  and  M&con,  though 
not  really  produced  in  Burgundy,  are  usually  classed  with  those 
wines.  Ordinary  burgundy  is  made  from  black  grapes,  but  Chablis 
is  a  white  burgundy  produced  from  white  grapes  grown  in  the  same 
district. 

Hocks  derive  their  name  from  Hochheimer,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Maine.  With  the  exception  of  that  produced  at  Assmanns- 
hausen,  they  are  all  pale  wines.  They  have  about  the  same  alcoholic 
strength  as  claret,  and  contain  hardly  any  sugar,  for  which  reason 
they  are  apt  to  seem  rather  acid.  Their  acidity,  however,  is  not 
really  higher  than  that  of  claret  (about  }  per  cent.),  and  they  contain 
almost  no  acetic  acid.  They  have  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 
fine  bouquet  and  extraordinary  keeping  qualities.  The  choicest 
varieties  are  those  of  Johannisberg,  Steinberg,  Marcobrun,  RQdes- 
heimer,  Rothenberg,  and  Hochheimer. 

Enngarian  wines  are  both  red  and  white,  and  rank  with  claret  and 
hock  as  the  finest  natural  wines  the  world  produces.  Their  alcoholic 
strength  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  two,  but  they  are 
rather  more  acid.  They  resemble  hock  in  being  almost  free  from 
sugar.  The  finest  variety,  Tokay,  is  produced  from  grapes  which 
have  been  allowed  to  dry  on  the  stalks  before  being  picked.  It  is  a 
sweet  wine  of  low  alcoholic  strength,  and  should  have  been  kept 
very  long  in  bottle.  The  special  Imperial  Tokay  is  one  of  the  choicest 
wines  known,  but  is  never  sold  in  trade.  Some  of  the  commoner 
dry  Hungarian  wines,  both  red  and  white,  make  excellent  table 
beverages.  They  have  rather  more  body  than  the  corresponding 
wines  of  France,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  astringency. 

Italian  wines,  both  white  and  red,  all  belong  to  the  '  natural ' 
class.  As  a  rule,  they  are  of  low  alcoholic  strength,  but  rather  more 
acid  and  astringent  than  a  light  Bordeaux  wine.  Their  acidity  is 
rather  high.  The  following  analyses  from  the  Lancet^  represent  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  varieties  more  commonly  sold  in  this 
country : 
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Oalifoml&n  wlnea,  from  a  merely  chemical  point  of  view,  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  corresponding  wines  of  Europe,  though 
they  ate  undoubtedly  not  yet  equal  to  the  latter  in  the  more  sesthetic 
qualities.  For  natural  wines,  they  contain  rather  a  high  proportion 
of  alcohol,  but  relatively  little  glycerine.  In  the  white  varieties  the 
extract,  total  acidity  and  ash  are  generally  lower  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding European  wines,  while  in  the  red  sorts  these  ingredients 
arc  relatively  higher  than  m  the  old-world  wines.  A  careful  inves- 
tigation of  them  has  been  made  by  Knig.^  who  concludes  as  follows: 
'  On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  Califomian  dry  wines  are  fully 
equal  to  the  European  wines,  and  the  red  wines  are  in  every  respect 
Buperior  to  the  young  French  clarets.  The  sweet  wines  are  to  be 
unconditionally  preferred  to  the  European  Southern  wines,  containing 
the  same  amount  of  alcohol  and  extract,  and  not  being  plastered.' 
Their  chemical  equaUty  with  European  wines  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  LatKit,*  from  which  the  following  analyses  are  taken  : 
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The  Australian  wines  resemble  rather  closely  those  of  California, 
They  are  full-bodied  natural  wines,  containing  rather  more  alcohol 
than  most  clarets.  They  are  chemically  pure,  and  in  recent  years 
have  improx-ed  very  much  in  the  finer  characteristics  of  good  wine, 
as  the  result  of  greater  care  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 

The  term  shenr  is  applied  to  all  the  white  wines  of  Spain,  being 
derived  from  the  town  of  Jerez,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  sherry -producing  district.  As  drunk  in  this  country, 
they  are  all  fortified  wines,  containing  from  15  to  22  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  by  weight.  A  '  natural  "  sherry  is  quite  a  possible  product, 
but  is  never  imported  into  this  country  on  account  of  its  being 
L  '  7oi.riii.  ofAtHtr.  Chim,  Sot.,  xvi.  597.  1B94.  »  July  7, 
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deficient  in  '  keeping '  qualities.  Sherries  are  also  all  *  plastered  * 
wines ;  that  is  to  say,  sulphate  of  lime  is  sprinkled  on  the  g^pes 
after  they  are  first  trodden,  in  the  proportion  usually  of  2^  pounds 
to  every  ton. 

The  practice  of  xilastering  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
mentioned  long  ago  by  Pliny.  It  was  first  adopted,  no  doubt, 
empirically,  and  the  advantages  of  it  are  still  far  from  being  fully 
understood,  although  all  experienced  sherry-growers  are  of  opinion 
that  without  its  aid  the  production  of  a  wine  having  the  special 
characteristics  of  sherry  is  impossible.  It  may  be  that  it  acts  as 
a  preservative  against  the  '  viscosity  fimgus,'  which  is  so  much 
commoner  in  Southern  than  Northern  wines  (Thudichum). 

The  chief  chemical  effect  of  plastering  is  to  decompose  the  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash  in  the  '  must '  with  the  production  of  insoluble 
tartrate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  tartaric  acid,  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

2KHC4H4O. + CaS04«  K,S04 + CaC^HPg + HjC^H^O.. 

The  phosphates  are  also  thrown  down. 

As  the  tartrate  of  calcium  falls  out,  it  clarifies  the  wine,  carrying 
down  with  it  albuminous  matters  and  suspended  impurities.  The 
tartaric  acid  produced  renders  the  wine  redder,  and  increases  its  free 
acidity,  so  facilitating  the  production  of  ethers  later  on. 

There  is  introduced  into  the  wine  as  the  result  of  plastering- 
0*3  gramme  of  sulphate  of  calcium  per  litre,  and  1*2  grammes  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  much  of  it,  probably,  in  the  acid  form.  The 
sulphate  of  potash  may  cause  sherry  to  be  slightly  laxative  to  some 
persons  if  freely  drunk,  and  renders  it  also  somewhat  bitter,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  other  bad  effects.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  may  be  productive  of  cirrhosis,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence,  and,  indeed,  the  employ6s  in  the  Spanish  bodegas  are 
stated  to  drink  as  much  as  lo^  pints  of  light  sherry  daily,  without 
suffering  from  any  injurious  effects. 

The  amount  of  sugar  in  sherry  varies  from  practically  nil  in  the 
driest  sorts  up  to  4  per  cent,  in  a  very  raisiny  wine.  The  acidity  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  natural  wines  already  considered. 

Sherry  develops  in  its  old  age  a  very  large  proportion  of  volatile 
ethers — more,  probably,  than  any  other  alcoholic  liquor,  except  a 
genuine  cognac.  To  this  property  much  of  its  value  as  a  stimulant 
in  disease  is  to  be  attributed. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  of  sherrieB : 


Pure  sherry  may  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  grape  product,  for  tha 
substances  added  to  it  in  manufacture  are  also  derived  from  grapes. 
Thus,  '  grape  liquor '  is  used  for  sweetening,  and  the  same,  slightly 
caramelized,  for  colouring.  The  spirit  added  in  fortification  is  also 
obtained  by  distilling  fermented  grape-juice. 

Port  is  the  wine  produced  in  the  district  of  the  Upper  Douro,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Oporto.  The  whole  of  the  wine 
that  reaches  this  country  is  fortified,  containing  from  15  to  3o  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight.  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  port  is 
the  large  amount  of  *  extract '  it  contains,  which  gives  it  a  full  body. 
Its  acidity  is  not  great,  less,  indeed,  than  that  of  hock,  but  it  contains 
lelatively  more  acetic  than  tartaric  acid,  for  the  latter  is  insoluble  in 
the  large  amount  of  alcohol  which  port  holds.  It  possesses  a  good 
deal  of  tannic  acid,  the  stalks  not  being  removed  before  fermentation, 
but  this  diminishes  with  age,  though  when  young  it  is  very  rough 
and  astringent.  It  is  sweeter  than  sherry,  containing  from  2  to  6 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  for  it  is  fortified  before  fermentation  is  complete, 
not  after  it,  as  sherry  is.  Old  port  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
ethers,  but,  unlike  sherry,  the  fixed  ethers  predominate  over  tha 
volatile.  When  mellowed  it  has  an  excellent  flavour  and  bouquet, 
and  retains  only  a  moderate  amount  of  fruitiness. 

Madein  is  derived  from  the  island  of  that  name.  For  a  long  time 
the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  stopped  the  production  of  the  wine, 
but  in  recent  years  the  industry  has  begun  to  revive.  The  wine 
resembles  sherry  in  its  general  characteristics  and  in  the  high  pro- 
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portion  of  volatile  ethers  which  it  contains.     It  is  a  fortified  wine, 
containing  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight. 

MannJa  is  a  Sicilian  wine  also  resembling  sherry,  but  sweeter  and 
containing  a  much  lower  proporticm  of  volatile  ethers.  It  is  only 
slightly  acid. 

Oreek  wines  may  be  either  natural  or  fortified,  but  usually  contain 
only  8  to  14  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight.  They  are  rich  in 
volatile  adds,  and  are  peculiar,  also,  in  containing  some  aldehyde. 
They  are  often  plastered.  Their  chief  defects  are  due  to  imperfec- 
tions in  the  methods  of  manufacture. 

Ohampagne  is  the  wine  produced  in  the  Champagne  district  of 
France,  the  best  varieties  being  obtained  from  the  prefectures  of 
Rheims  and  Epemay.  It  is  produced,  curiously  enough,  chiefly 
from  black  grapes.  These  are  squeezed  in  a  very  powerful  press, 
and  the  first  pressings  used  to  produce  the  finest  wines.  The 
character  of  the  vintage  in  different  years  has  also  a  very  marked 
effect  on  the  quality.  The  expressed  juice,  or  '  must,'  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  twelve  hovirs  in  order  to  let  all  suspended  matters  fall  out, 
and  is  then  drawn  off  into  casks  to  undergo  the  first  fermentation. 
At  this  stage  the  different  growths,  or  *  cms,'  are  blended  to  form  the 
special '  cuv6es,'  the  finest  of  which  are  only  produced  from  the  best 
grapes.  The  young  wine  is  then  bottled  and  left  for  two  years,  to 
undergo  the  secondary  fermentation.  The  maintenance  of  a 
constant  temperature  is  very  important  at  this  stage,  and  is  attained 
at  Ch&lons,  Epemay,  and  Rheims,  by  storing  the  bottles  in  large 
cellars  excavated  from  chalk  cliffs.  During  this  fermentation  a 
large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced,  and  as  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  rises  a  considerable  deposit  falls  down  into  the  neck  of  the 
inclined  bottle.  This  is  fixed  to  the  cork  by  freezing,  and  removed 
with  the  latter  in  the  process  of  *  d^gorgement.*  The  wine  is  still  of 
a  sour,  harsh,  or  *  brut '  character,  and  is  made  drinkable  by  *  dosage.* 
This  consists  in  adding  to  it  a  solution  of  cane-sugar^  dissolved  in  old 
champagne  and  good  cognac.  Upon  the  amount  of  dosage  the 
sweetness  or  dryness  of  the  wine  depends.  In  this  country  we  like 
champagne  dry,  and  therefore  only  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  liqueur  is 
added  to  the  wine  exported  to  England.  For  Russia,  where  a  sweet 
wine  is  preferred,  as  much  as  14,  or  even  16,  per  cent,  of  liqueur  is 
used.  The  wines  exported  to  the  United  States,  Belgium  and 
Germany  receive  an  intermediate  degree  of  treatment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  taste  for  a  dry  champagne  is  rewarded  by 

^  The  cane-sugar  is  gradually  changed  into  invert  sugar  after  its  addition  to  tne 
wins. 


getting  a  purer  wine,  for  heavy  liqueuring  covers  many  defects. 
Hence  the  dry  wines  are  really  the  finest.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  unless  8  per  cent,  of  liqueur  has  been  added  the 
quality  of  the  wine  will  not  be  found  to  improve  after  longer  than 
twenty  years. 

Champagne  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  a  natural  wine,  con- 
taining from  9  to  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight,  but  in  recent 
years  a  taste  for  a  stronger  wine  has  grown  up,  and  champagne  as 
drunk  in  England  is  now  mostly  a  brandied  liquid  (Thudichum). 
The  amount  of  sugar  varies  from  nil  up  to  14  per  cent.,  depending 
on  the  dosage.  The  acidity  is  about  o'j  to  o'6  per  cent.- — i.e.,  that 
of  an  average  claret.  A  ^ry  champagne  contains  about  2  per  cent. 
of  solid  matter.  A  bottle  of  good  champagne  will  contain  about 
five  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Four-fifths  of  this,  however,  is 
given  off  whenever  the  cork  is  draivn. 

The  following  table  from  Dupre's  analyses  may  be  of  use  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  chemical  composirion  of  some  of  the  wines 
just  described.  It  must  be  remembered,  howei-er,  that  mere 
chemical  analysis  is  only  of  limited  use  in  judging  of  the  quality  of 
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a-34 
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o-ioG 

o-ia 

0361 

3-50 

536 

o-a6 

Q-049 

eigfaU  of  different  ingredients  in  li 


To  get  gisins  per 


(Sder  and  Pbitt,  derived  from  the  apple  and  pear  respectively, 
may  be  conveniently  considered  here,  for  th^  are  really  to  be 
regarded  as  wines ;  cider,  indeed,  when  first  made  in  England  in 
the  thirteenth  century  was  always  called  '  wine.' 
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The  finest  English  cider  is  made  in  Devon,  Hereford  and  Somerset. 
The  mid-season  fruit,  which  ripens  in  October,  is  best  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  gathered  and  allowed  to  mellow  under  cover  for  a 
fortnight,  and  is  then  groimd  to  a  pulp,  the  kernels  being  sometimes 
left  out.  The  pulp  is  left  in  vats  for  thirty  hours,  and  is  then 
pressed,  and  loo  gallons  of  the  liquor  run  into  a  clean  vat  and  left 
for  some  days  till  it  clears.  It  is  then  racked,  clarified  with  charcoal 
and  strained  through  bags,  and  the  clear,  bright  liquid  run  into 
xoo-gallon  casks  and  bunged  down.^  Perry  is  made  in  a  very 
similar  way.  If  a  *  sparkling '  beverage  is  desired,  fermentation  is 
allowed  to  go  on  in  bottle.  The  composition  of  these  beverages 
seems  to  vary  within  rather  wide  limits.  They  are  only  mildly 
alcoholic,  having  3  to  8  per  cent,  by  volume,  or  much  the  same 
proportion  as  beer.  Sugar  amoimts  to  0*2  to  0*6  per  cent.  They 
are  moderately  add  (0*1  to  0*6  per  cent.),  the  chief  acid  present 
being  malic.  The  more  add  varieties  (0*6  per  cent.)  will  have  an 
addity  equal  to  about  22  grains  of  tartaric  add  per  tumblerful. 

A  sample  of  genuine  Devonshire  home-made  cider  which  1 
examined  had  the  following  composition : 

Alcohol  (by  volnme)  ••  ••  ••  6'0   percent 

Solids            ..         ••  ••  ••  ••  z'5          ,, 

Total  acidity            ••  ••  ••  ••  0'66        ,, 

Volatile  acidity       ••  ••  ••  ••  0*089      ^ 

The  following  analyses  are  from  the  Lancet  :* 

Cider,  Champagne 

^      •  Perry. 

Alcohol  by  weight    ••        ••        ••    270  1*45 

„      volume            ••        ••    3*40  I '80 

Solids 816  zio 

Ash ••        ..    0-32  o'35 

French  and  American  imported  ciders  are  thinner  and  weaker  than 
the  home-made  article.  Bottled  cider  has  less  alcohol  (3  to  4  per 
cent.)  and  more  sugar  {2^  to  6  per  cent.)  than  draught.* 

Medicated  wines  are  concoctions,  the  basis  of  which  is  port  or 
sherry,  to  which  has  been  added  extract  of  beef,  extract  of  malt, 
peptone,  pepsin,  coca  leaves,  cocaine,  cinchona,  iron,  or  some  other 
dietetic  or  medicinal  substance.  A  *beef  and  malt  wine*  may 
usually  be  regarded  as  containing  about  i^  ounces  of  extract  of  meat 
and  2  ounces  of  malt  extract  in  a  pint  of  '  detannated '  port  or  sherry. 
For  the  medicinal  wines  there  is  no  definite  formula.     Of  the  '  coca  * 

*  Radcliffe  Cooke,  Joum.  of  the  Soe.  of  Arts,  March  8,  1893. 
■  October  i,  1892. 

•  Felix  Aury,  •  Le  Cidre  et  le  Poir6,'  Thhse  de  Palis,  1894. 


ounds  be  recommended.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  not  worth  the  price  charged  for  them,  for  it 
is  far  cheapwr  and  also  better  for  an  invalid  to  get  beef  or  malt 
extract  separately  and  take  along  with  them,  if  need  be,  a  definite 
quantity  of  sound  wine  of  known  antecedents.'  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  open  to  grave  question  whether  the  ferment  of  malt  (diastase) 
is  not  much  impaired  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol  to  which  it  is 
exposed  when  dissolved  in  a  fortified  wine,  such  as  port  or  sherry. 

The  medicated  wines  are  open  to  the  same  objection  to  an  even 
greater  extent.  The  use  of  such  liquors  by  an  invalid  on  his  own 
responsibility,  or  even  by  prescription,  exposes  him  to  great  danger 
of  becoming  by  degrees  the  unconscious  victim  of  alcoholism,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  coca  wines,  of  the  cocaine  habit  as  well.  On 
every  ground  their  manufacture  and  sale  should  be  strongly  depre- 
cated by  the  medical  profession.     (See  also  p.  541,  footnote.) 

Non -Alcoholic  Grape  Wines  are  now  made  which  consist  of  pura 
grape  juice  preserved  by  pasteurization.  Suitably  diluted,  they  form 
pleasant  and  refreshing  drinks,  useful  for  quenching  thirst  in  fever 
and  possessed  of  slight  laxative  and  diuretic  properties.* 

Action  and  Uses  op  Wines, 
Inflnence   on   Digestion. — Wines    have  a  much   more   powerful 

inhibitory  effect  on  salivary  digestion  than  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water  of  similar  strength,  Roberts,*  for  example,  found  thai  if  even 
I  per  cent,  of  sherry  or  hock  were  present  in  the  digesting  mixture, 
the  conversion  of  starch  was  almost  brought  to  a  standstill.  This 
effect  of  wines  is  entirely  due  to  their  acidity.  The  experiments  of 
Aitchison  Robertson*  showed  that  a  claret  of  075  pet  cent,  acidity 
had  a  markedly  retarding  effect  on  salivary  digestion,  while  the 
influence  of  a  sherry  of  0-54  per  cent,  and  a  port  of  0-42  per  cent, 
was  very  much  less,  Chittenden  and  Mendel  confirmed  these  results. 
The  inhibitory  effect  of  wines  is  lost  when  their  acidity  is  neutralized. 
Hence,  it  is  an  obvious  advantage,  from  a  digestive  point  of  view,  to 
mix  the  more  acid  wines  with  an  alkaline  aerated  water. 

On  gastric  digtstion,  also,  wines  exert  a  retarding  effect  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  ihey  contain.  The  cause  of  this 
b  not  clear.     According  to  some  writers,  it  depends  upon  their  solid 

'  See  also  Coley.  Bril.  Mtd.  Joun..  September  10.  1898. 

■  For  BnalyKS  Me  the  Lanal.   Sepiember  13,   1903.     They  are  supplied  by 
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ingredients.  Roberts  attributes  it,  in  part  at  least,  to  some  of  the 
volatile  constituents.  Sherry  and  port  seem  to  have  a  more 
powerful  effect  than  claret  or  hock.  Half  a  pint  of  sherry  in 
2  pounds  weight  of  stomach  contents  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  very 
pronounced  degree  of  inhibition,  and  yet  this  is  a  not  infrequent 
allowance.  A  pint  of  claret  or  hock  is  also  enough  to  produce 
distinct  effects.  Effervescing  wines,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 
champagne,  are  much  more  feeble  in  their  results,  probably  because 
the  gas  which  escapes  from  them  churns  up  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  mechanically. 

'  The  effect  of  wines  on  pancreatic  digestion  is  akin  to  their  action  in 
the  mouth,  and  may  be  entirely  explained  by  their  acid  qualities ' 
(Chittenden). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
effects  of  wines  upon  the  chemical  processes  of  digestion.  As  in  the 
case  of  alcohol,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  net  result  of  taking 
wine  with  meals  is  unfavourable ;  for,  by  the  increase  of  appetite 
and  gastric  secretion  which  they  induce,  they  may,  in  moderate 
quantity  at  least,  not  only  neutralize  any  inhibition  of  the  merely 
chemical  processes  which  they  exert,  but  actually  render  digestion 
quicker  and  easier  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  This,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  actions  of  wines  both  in  health  and  disease. 

(General  Action  of  Wines  in  Health. — '  The  conventional  value  of 
wine  is  determined  less  by  its  principal  ingredients  than  by  the 
prominence  of  the  specific  character  termed  bouquet  and  the  absence 
of  certain  faults.  Dietetically,  most  wines  are  of  equal  value  pro- 
vided they  are  the  products  of  a  favourable  season,  pure  and  free 
from  the  faults  produced  by  fungi '  (Thudichum). 

*  I  have  purposely  made  no  attempt  to  answer  the  question  so 
frequently  and  so  uselessly  put,  **  Why  is  one  kind  of  wine  better 
than  another  ?"  Every  constituent  helps  to  promote  excellence  : 
alcoholic  content,  bouquet,  and  every  non- volatile  ingredient.  One 
wine  is  liked  on  account  of  its  aroma,  another  on  account  of  its 
strength,  a  third  simply  because  of  its  flavour  *  (Mulder). 

These  two  quotations  contain  the  gist  of  most  that  can  be  said  as 
to  the  action  of  different  wines  on  the  human  body.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  not  embrace  quite  the  whole  truth.  We  may  admit  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  dietetics,  most  sound  wines  are  equally  good  as 
long  as  their  alcoholic  strength  is  the  same,  and  that  the  aesthetic 
qualities  determine  their  market  much  more  than  their  hygienic 
value ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  wine  may  contain 
ingredients  which  elude  chemical  analysis,  but  which  are  yet  not 
without  influence  upon  health,  for,  as  has   been  truly  said,  *  the 
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human  brain  and  the  human  stomach  are  the  only  analysts  which 
never  makes  mistakes.' 

The  subject  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  different 
constitutions  react  very  differently  to  the  same  wine,  a  fact  which 
must  be  within  the  experience  of  everyone.  To  some  extent  this 
may  be  explained  by  difference  of  habits,  the  sedentary  man,  for 
example,  requiring  to  be  much  more  sparing  in  his  use  of  certain 
wines  than  his  fellow  of  more  active  pursuits;  but  this  does  not 
account  for  all  the  facts,  and  much  must  be  put  down  to  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  one  can  merely  describe  as  idiosyncrasy. 

In  endeavouring  to  get  further  light  on  the  subject,  we  shall  do 
best  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  principal  constituents  of  wmes  on 
the  body  individually,  and  afterwards  attempt  to  deduce  from  the 
results  of  that  study  some  general  rules  for  our  guidance  in  recom- 
mending wines  in  health  and  disease. 

Alioiwl. — As  a  general  rule,  the  atlmnlatinK  action  of  any  wine 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  it  contains. 
Now,  the  natural  wines  only  contain  about  half  as  much  alcohol  as 
the  strong  or  fortified  wines,  so  that  two  bottles  of  good  claret  or 
bock  are  about  equal,  as  far  as  alcohol  is  concerned,  to  one  bottle  of 
port  or  sherry. 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  stimulating  action  of  a  fortified  wins 
may  be  regarded  as  twice  as  great  as  that  of  a  natural  wine.  This, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  quite  true  in  any  given  case.  Wines 
cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  in 
different  proportions.  For  one  thing,  the  mere  fact  of  dilution  is  of 
importance.  The  more  dilute  the  alcohol  is,  the  more  slowly  it  will 
be  absorbed,  and  the  less  the  chance  of  a  large  quantity  of  it  reach- 
ing the  tissues  at  one  moment.  The  ethers  and  other  vobtile  con- 
stituents, too,  have  a  certain  modifying  influence  upon  some  of  the 
actions  of  alcohol,  and  a  wine  which  is  rich  in  these  elements  may 
be  expected  to  have  a  different  effect  from  another  which  is  devoid 
of  them,  even  although  the  two  are  of  equal  alcoholic  potency. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  when  all  due  weight  has  been  given  to 
such  modifying  factors,  one  is  pretty  safe  in  concluding  that  it  is 
only  the  weaker,  i.e.,  natural,  wines  which  are  adapted  for  habitual 
use  as  accessories  of  the  diet.  We  have  further  leamt  that  from 
I  to  a  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  is  about  the  amount  which  can  be 
safely  taken  in  one  day.  Now,  3  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  are 
contained  in  one  bottle  of  good  claret  or  hock,  and  therefore  we  may 
_  conclude  that  half  a  bottle  daily  of  such  wines  is  a  safe  allowance  for 
^k    a  sedentary  individual,  and  a  whole  bottle  is  enough  for  a  man  of 

L : 
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more  active  life.  The  fortified  wines,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
reserved  for  special  occasions,  or  should  only  be  used  as  medicines 
imder  medical  advice. 

Acids. — We  have  seen  that  adds  are  an  indispensable  ingredient 
of  all  wines,  and  that  they  are  chiefly  present  in  the  form  of 
bitartrate  of  potash,  but  that  some  wines  contain  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  volatile  acids,  such  as  acetic,  in  addition.  To  the  healthy 
man  the  amount  of  acid  present  in  any  reasonably  sound  wine  may 
be  regarded  as  harmless,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  wines  with 
a  high  degree  of  acidity  may  be  injurious  to  some  constitutions,  and 
especially  to  the  gouty  and  the  rheumatic.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  proposition  can  be  maintained  in  such  an  absolute  form.  One 
must  remember  that  the  organic  acids  and  their  salts  contained  in 
wine  are  converted  in  the  body  into  alkaline  compounds,  and  are 
excreted  as  such.  Certainly  bitartrate  of  potash  increases  very 
appreciably  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  there- 
fore, how  its  presence  in  wine  can  be  other  than  beneficial,  as  far  as 
gravel,  at  least,  is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Liebig  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  the  free  use  of  hock  (a  rather  acid  wine)  tended  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  The  same  is  true 
of  cider.  Those  who  drtnk  largely  of  it  are  not  troubled  with 
gravel ;  indeed,  they  are  stated  to  enjoy  a  special  immunity  firom 
that  disease,  for  it  not  only  renders  the  urine  less  acid,  but  increases 
its  volume,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  Normandy  the  young  and 
inexperienced  practitioner  is  constantly  diagnosing  an  imaginary 
diabetes. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  although  this  may  all  be  true  as  regards 
the  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the  urinary  passages,  yet  the  acidity  of 
wines  may  render  them  harmful  in  the  tissues  before  the  oxidation 
of  their  organic  acids  into  alkaline  forms  has  had  time  to  take  place. 
Even  this,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  proved,  and  Luff  has 
shown^  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  acid  wines  are  not  those 
which  are  most  generally  credited  with  being  producers  of  gout. 
The  supposed  connection,  indeed,  between  variations  in  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  and  the  occurrence  of  gout  has  probably  been  exagger- 
ated, and  demands  much  further  investigation. 

The  action  of  the  tannin  in  wine  must  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  that  of  its  other  organic  acids.  A  rough  or  astringent  and  an 
acid  wine  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  former  is  often  mistaken  for  the  latter.  The  red 
wines,  as  a  class,  are  richer  in  tannin  than  the  white,  and  port, 
especially  when  young,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  all.  Burgundy,  on 
^  'Gout:  its  Pathology  and  Treatment,'  Cassell  and  Co.,  1898. 


the  other  hand,  does  not  seem  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  this 
constituent.  Owing  to  this  property,  red  wines  may  be  useful  in 
diarrhoea  and  harmful  to  the  ccnstipated,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  mere  presence  of  roughness  or  astringency  {i.e.,  of 
tannin)  in  a  wine  confers  upon  it  any  special  strengthenbg  qualities. 

Sugar. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  craze  at  present  is  for 
dry,  i.e.,  sugar-free,  wines,  ll  is  interesting  to  inquire  whether 
this  can  be  justified.  We  have  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar 
which  can  be  consumed  daily  in  the  form  of  wine,  no  mutter  how 
sweet,  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  neglected  from  a  merely  nutritivt 
point  of  view.  The  further  question  therefore  arises.  Is  the  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  sugar,  which  even  the  so-called  '  sweet ' 
wines  contain,  in  any  way  injurious  to  health  ?  Here,  again,  it  is 
the  gouty  who  are  believed  to  be  subject  to  special  risks.  There  is 
no  more  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  sugar  of  wines, /«r  se, 
is  any  more  harmful  lo  such  persons  than  their  acids  are.  It  ia 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  it  is  the  fortified  wines 
which,  as  a  class,  are  the  sweet  wines,  and  the  natural  wines  which 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  are  dry,  and  the  suspicion  naturally  arises 
that  it  is  the  greater  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  sweet  wines  which 
renders  them  dangerous  to  the  gouty  {even  granting  that  such 
danger  has  been  proved  to  exist),  rather  than  the  sugar  which  they 
also  contain. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  combined  presence  of  both 
sugar  and  acid  in  a  wine  which  renders  it  harmful  to  the  class  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  rather  than  either  of  these  ingredients  alone. 
There  is  certainly  some  reason  lo  believe  that  such  a  wine  is  more 
apt  to  excite  an  '  acid  '  dyspepsia  in  gouty  subjects  than  dry  wines 
are.  This  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  rapid  absorption  of  sugar 
from  the  stomach  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and  its  replacement  by 
a  large  quantity  of  highly  acid  gastric  juice.  It  may  perhaps  be  the 
case,  too,  that  fermentation  is  apt  to  be  restarted  in  a  fortified  wine 
once  its  alcohol  is  diluted  in  the  stomach,  and  thai  this  may  give 
rise  to  the  production  of  acid  substances.  Be  the  explanation  what 
it  may,  the  gouty  man  does  well  to  avoid  the  fortified  wines  unless 
very  dry,  for  such  a  dyspepsia  is  prone  to  be  the  signal  for  an  attack 
of  gout.' 

>  The  Lanctl  (P«bnuuy  ij,  1899]  pvta  the  followins  list  of  practically  nigar- 
free  liquon  whlco  xatj  be  recommended  to  diat>etica  and  the  goutjr : 

Piriint. 

ef  Sugar. 

Champagne -Sans  Sucre '{Hertz  and  Collingwood)  ..     01 

Califomiaa  Burgundy  (Haig,  Smith  and  Co.,  Manchettor)      o'l] 

„         Claret  ..  „  „  au 
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The  action  of  the  extractives  of  wine  on  the  body  is  obscure.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  their  influence  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
extractives  of  meat,  and  they  are  believed  to  help  in  the  making  of 
blood.  It  may  be  worth  while  remembering  that  extractives  are 
most  abundant  in  old  wines  and  those  of  good  vintage. 

The  volatile  constituents  of  wine  include  the  ethers  and  essential  oils, 
the  latter,  along  with  certain  highly-oxidized  aldehydes,  being 
probably  chiefly  responsible  for  the  quality  known  as  <  bouquet.' 
The  action  of  these  upon  the  body  in  health  is  probably  slight, 
though  they  may  exercise  a  modifying  influence  upon  the  intoxicating 
tendency  of  the  alcohol  along  with  which  they  occur.  In  disease, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ethers,  and  especially  their  volatile  members, 
seem  to  have  often  a  most  valuable  stimulating  influeuce  on  the 
exhausted  brain  and  heart. 

In  attempting  to  summarize  the  points  which  have  been  raised  in 
this  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  wines  in  health,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  conclusions  of  Anstie  :^ 

1.  Wines  for  daily  use  by  healthy  adults  should  not  on  the 
average  contain  more  than  lo  per  cent,  absolute  alcohol  (by  weight) ; 
8  or  9  per  cent,  is  better. 

2.  If  wine  be  used  as  the  daily  drink,  it  is"  best,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  use  only  one  kind  at  a  time  and  no  other  form  of  alcoholic  liquid. 

3.  Sound  natural  wines  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  best  economic 
advantage  from  the  Bordeaux  district ;  the  red  wines  are  to  be 
preferred. 

4.  Rhine  wines  (white)  are  equally  excellent,  but  more  expensive. 

5.  Hungarian  wines  are  also  in  many  instances  excellent,  but 
they  are  unequal  in  quality  owing  to  defects  of  manufacture. 


Percent, 
oj  Sugar, 

Australian  Burgundy  (Burgojme)         028 

South  Australian  wines  (Onon  Brand,  E.  Bumey  Young. 
35,  Walbrook  Street,  E.G.): 

Cabernet ••         ..     0*14 

Burgundy..         ••         ••         ..         ..         ••         ••     0'i6 

Reisling 020 

Dry  Imperial  Champagne  (Mo6t  and  Chandon)       ••        •.     065 

Cider  (Gaymer  and  Son)  •        ••    0*7    to  «•» 

Harvey's  Pale  Ale  None. 

Back  and  Co.  "s  Anti-diabetic  Non-acid  Whisky 

Dewar  and  Sons        ,,  ,,  »,  •••••• 

Vibrona  Champagne       ••         ••         ••         013 

Sherry ..     020 

Vitali's  Italian  wines on  to  0*17 

>  'On  the  Usfl&of  Winea  in  Health  and  Disease*  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  1877), 
P-39* 
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6.  Greek  wines  labour  under  the  same  defects. 

7.  The  fortified  wines,  as  a  class,  develop  no  proper  vinous 
qualities  till  they  have  been  for  some  years  in  bottle.  Sherry, 
however,  is  greatly  superior  to  the  other  wines  of  this  class  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  develops  the  volatile  ethers. 

8.  Fortified  wines  in  small  quantities,  especially  sherry,  for  the 
reason  just  named,  are  the  appropriate  stimuli  of  certain  kinds  of 
infantile  and  youthful  debility,  and  of  the  enfeebled  nervous  system 
of  old  persons. 

9.  Half  a  bottle  of  a  natural  wine  a  day  for  a  sedentary  and  a 
bottle  a  day  for  a  vigorous  and  actively-employed  adult  afibrds  a 
reasonable  and  prudent  allowance  of  alcohol,  and  this  quantity  of 
wine,  either  alone  or  with  water,  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  moderate  persons  for  a  beverage  at  lunch  and  dinner,  the  onM 
two^meals  at  which  alcohol  should,  as  a  rule,  be  taken. 

The  use  of  wines  in  disease  will  be  considered  in  subsequent 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  OOOKma  OF  FOODSt 

The  object  of  cooking  food  is  twofold : 

I.  Esthetic — ^to  improve  its  appearance  and  to  develop  in  It  new 
flavours. 

a.  HygUmc — ^to  sterilize  it  to  some  extent  and  to  enable  it  to  keep 
longer.* 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  cooking  increases  the  digestibility  of 
food.  That  is  only  true  of  vegetable  foods.  The  digestibility  of 
animal  foods  is  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  cooking.  This 
is  true  at  least  of  the  chewUcal  processes  of  digestion,  though  the 
increased  attractiveness  of  well-cooked  food  may  render  it  indirectly 
more  capable  of  digestion  by  calling  forth  a  more  profuse  flow  of 
psychical  gastric  juice  (see  p.  410). 

The  application  of  heat  in  some  form  or  another  being  the 
essential  part  of  all  ordinary  processes  of  cooking,  it  is  important 
to  have  clear  ideas  as  to  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  different  chemical 
constitnents  of  food. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  the  proUids  of  the  food  is  to  coagulate  them. 
It  would  be  a  complete  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  a  boiling 
temperature  is  essential  for  bringing  about  this  change,  for  all  pro- 
teids,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  coagulated  if  their  temperature 
is  raised  to  170'  F.     We  shall  subsequently  see  that  ignorance  of 

^  The  reader  may  also  consult  on  this  subject '  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,' 
by  W.  Matthien  Williams  (London,  Chatto  and  Windus^  1892) ;  Thudichum's 
'Spirit  of  Cookery'  (London,  Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox,  1895);  and  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  '  Food  and  Feeding,'  ninth  edition  (London,  Frederick  Wame 
and  Co.).  chapters  v.  and  vi. 

^  No  animal  parasite  found  in  meat  is  capable  of  withstanding  a  temperature  of 
70*  C.  All  ordinary  forms  of  cooking  will  therefore  render  meat  free  from  this 
source  of  infection.  On  the  other  hand,  many  pathogenic  bacteria,  such  as  those 
of  splenic  fever,  malignant  oedema,  septicaemia,  and  chicken  cholera,  if  present  in 
the  mterior  of  meat,  might  quite  easily  escape  being  killed  by  the  temperatures 
usually  reached  in  ordinary  methods  of  cookmg. 
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this  fact  is  a  fertile  source  of  errors  in  cooking.  If  the  temperature 
be  raised  much  above  this  point,  the  proteid  tends  to  shrink  and 
harden,  and  the  digestibility  of  the  food  in  which  it  is  contained  is 
proportionately  lessened. 

Of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food,  starch  is  most  affected  by  heat- 
Dry  heat  converts  starch  into  a  soluble  form,  and  ultimately  into 
dextrin.  This  change  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  crust  of 
bread,  and  also  in  the  making  of  toast.  Moist  heat  causes  the 
starch  grains  to  swell,  and  ultimately  to  rupture  their  cellulose 
envelopes,  and  the  starch  is  then  said  to  be  gelaltniud.  That  this 
change  also  takes  place  considerably  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  gelatinization- points  of 
different  kinds  of  starch  :> 

IOal i8s*F. 

Barley  .,         „         „  ij6' F. 

Rve 176*  F. 

Wheat  176'' F. 

Rice 176°  F. 

Maize  ,.         ,,'        ,.  167'  F. 

Polaio  149' F. 

Here  ag^  one  sees  that  in  the  case  of  some  starchy  foods,  at  any 
rate,  the  change  which  it  is  the  object  of  cooking  to  efiect  can  ba 
brought  afiout  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature. 

»The  effects  of  heat  upon  sugar  have  already  been  described,  and 
it  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  the  partial  conversion  of 
sugar  into  caramel  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  flavour  is  developed 
in  food  by  cooking. 

The  fats  of  food  are  not  so  much  affected  by  heat  as  the  proteids 
and  carbohydrates.  At  high  temperatures,  however,  as  when  one 
of  the  dry  methods  of  cooking  is  employed,  some  at  least  of  the 
fat  may  perhaps  undergo  a  partial  decomposition,  with  the  libera- 
tion of  free  fatty  acid,'  This  may  explain  why  it  is  that  hot  fat 
is  so  much  more  apt  to  prove  irritating  to  the  stomach  than  cold 
fat,  for  it  is  not  improbable  than  the  fatty  acid  may  reunite  with 
glycerine  to  form  neutral  fat  on  cooling.  Fat  which  has  been 
heated  and  allowed  to  cool  again  is  often  found  to  have  become  more 
granular  than  it  was  before.  This  change  is  probably  due  to  the 
driving  off  of  water,  and  it  tends  to  render  the  fat  more  brittle,  and 
consequently  more  digestible  than  it  was  before.  The  change  is  well 
K  exhibited  in  the  case  of  dripping,  and  also  in  fried  bacon. 
H  With  these   prelimmary  considerations  we    may  proceed    to  the 

^L  •  From  Sykes'  '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Brewing,'  p.  70. 

^H  *  See  also  Maltbieu  Wiiliams'  '  Cbemislry  of  Cookery.'  p.  ijS. 
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fitudy  of  the  effects  of  cookizig  upon  animal  and  vegetable  fiDods 
respectively. 

!•  Cooking  op  Meat. 

The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  in  cooking  meat  is  to  decompose  its  red 
colouring  matter  (hsemoglobin),  so  as  to  remove  its  raw  appearance, 
and  to  do  this  without  overcoagulating  the  solid  proteids  of  the 
meat  or  removing  from  it  its  flavouring  ingredients  (extractives). 

We  may  glance  very  briefly  at  the  means  by  which  this  ideal  is 
to  be  attained  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  cooking. 

I.  Boiling. — It  is  unfbrtimate  that  the  term  'boiling'  should  be 
applied  at  all  to  any  method  of  cooking  meat,  for  it  implies  that  the 
subjection  of  the  meat  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  (212*  F.) 
is  an  essential  of  the  process.  But  this,  for  the  reasons  indicated 
above,  is  a  mistake.  The  red  colouring  matter  of  the  meat  is 
decomposed  and  rendered  brown  at  a  temperature  considerably 
below  that  of  boiling  water,  and  by  going  up  to  the  boiling-point 
one  runs  the  risk  of  hardening  the  meat  by  overcoagulation  of  its 
proteids. 

That  the  boiling-point  is  not  essential  for  the  complete  coagulation 
of  the  proteids  can  be  most  easily  proved  in  the  case  of  an  egg.  If 
two  eggs  are  taken,  and  one  kept  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  175*  F. 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  other  for  an  equal  length  of  time 
in  boiling  water,  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  that 
the  contents  of  both  are  solid  throughout,  but  that  in  the  case  of  the 
former  they  consist  of  a  tender  jelly,  whereas  in  the  boiled  egg  they 
are  dense  and  almost  leathery.  Several  so-called  egg-boilers, 
indeed,  have  now  been  introduced  which  go  upon  the  correct 
principle  of  cooking  the  egg  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  the 
boiling-point  of  water. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  an  egg  holds  good  also  for  meat,  and 
accordingly  the  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  *  boiling '  of 
meat  is  to  see  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  does  not  rise 
much  above  that  which  is  required  for  the  coagulation  of  proteids. 
It  is  only  by  giving  heed  to  this  that  one  can  achieve  the  first  result 
desired — the  abolition  of  the  raw  colour  of  the  meat  with  avoidance 
of  overhardening. 

The  second  object  to  be  aimed  at,  that  of  retaining  all  the  flavour- 
ing constituents  of  the  meat,  also  demands  some  care.  The  flavour 
of  meat  is  due  to  its  extractives  and  salts,  and  both  of  these  are 
readily  dissolved  by  water.  If  the  water  in  which  the  meat  has 
been  cooked  is  to  be  consumed  in  the  form  of  soup,  the  partial 
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removal  of  some  uf  these  flavouriog  ingredients  is  not  of  much 
importance ;  but  if  the  meat  alone  is  to  be  eaten,  precautions  must 
be  talien  to  prevent  their  being  dissolved  out. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  use  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as 
possible ;  for  the  larger  the  proportion  of  water  to  meat,  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  soluble  substances  removed.  The  quantity  of 
water,  therefore,  should  be  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  meat,  and  no 
more. 

The  other  way  of  obviating  removal  of  soluble  substances  is  to 
seal  up  the  piece  of  meat.  This  is  best  achieved  by  plunging  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  leaving  it  there  for  a  few  minutes.  This  causes 
a  rapid  and  complete  coagulation  of  the  proteid  in  the  fibres  of  the 
meat,  which  forms  an  almost  impermeable  layer  on  the  surface,  and 
shuts  in  the  soluble  constituents.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  be  lowered,  and  the  process  of 
cooking  continued  slowly, 

a.  In  the  process  of  roasting  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  the  meat  b? 
direct  radiaiion,  instead  of  through  the  medium  of  water.  Here, 
again,  high  temperatures  should  be  avoided,  except  at  the  outset, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  effect  a  sealing  of  the  surface,  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  boiling.  If  the  piece  of  meat  is  thin,  the  high  tempera- 
ture to  which  it  is  first  exposed  not  only  seals  the  surface,  but  also 
coagulates  the  proteid  throughout  the  whole  thickness,  so  that  the 
meat  is  practically  cooked  at  once.  This  happens,  for  instance, 
when  a  chop  is  cooked  on  the  grill,  and  the  completeness  of  the 
sealing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  water  vapour  produced  from 
the  fluids  in  the  meat  is  unable  to  escape,  and  by  its  expansion 
causes  the  chop  to  assume  that  puffy  form  which  is  a  sign  of  skilful 
cookery.  In  the  case  of  a  large  joint  the  heat  does  not  penetrate 
with  sufhcieut  rapidity  to  admit  of  instantaneous  cooking,  and  in 
that  case  a  long  exposure  to  a  lower  temperature  is  required  after 
the  surface  has  once  been  sealed.  Desiccation  of  the  meat  during 
this  period  is  prevented  by  continuous  basting,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  impenetrable  varnish  of  fat  over  the  surlace.  Roasting,  if  properly 
performed,  not  only  prevents  the  escape  of  the  natural  flavourers  of 
the  meat,  but  develops  in  it  substances  which  are  themselves  of  a 

'  Recent  eiperimenti  ia  America,  however,  have  shown  that  if  meat  be  cooked 
in  naler  at  So^  10  Sj"  C,  placing  the  meat  in  hot  or  cold  water  at  the  start  has 
bat  little  effect  on  the  amoonl  of  malerial  found  io  the  broth  (U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Oil.  of  Eiperimeni  Sialioos.  Bull.  No.  141,  1904). 

*  The  '  UiLiqite '  Gas  GrIlleT  recently  invented  by  Hr.  A.  1 
best  roaster  with  which  th«  writer  is  acquainted.    F( 
efficiency,  snd  economy  it  cannot  be  turpaued. 
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sapid  nature.  This  is  due  to  a  change  which  it  brings  about  in 
the  extractives  on  the  surbce,  analogous  to  the  alteration  which 
sugar  undergoes  in  its  conversion  into  caramel.  This  results  in  the 
production  of  the  dark-brown,  sticky  substance  on  the  surface  of  a 
roast  joint  which  is  familiar  to  everyone,  and  which  is  sometimes 
termed  osmazont.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sapid  substances  known. 

3.  Baking  acts  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  roasting,  the  heat  in 
that  case  being  applied  all  roimd  the  meat  at  once,  instead  of  only 
to  one  side  at  a  time.  The  production  of  osmazone  by  this  process 
is,  however,  rather  limited. 

4.  Stewing  is  in  many  respects  the  ideal  method  of  cooking  meat. 
If  properly  performed,  it  coagulates  without  overhardening  the 
proteids,  while,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  juice  is  eaten  along  with 
the  meat,  none  of  the  flavouring  ingredients  are  lost.  At  the  same 
time,  the  prolonged  action  of  heat  and  moisture  converts  most  of  the 
connective  tissue  into  gelatin,  so  that  the  fibres  readily  fall  apart 
and  the  meat  becomes  very  tender.  Here,  again,  the  secret  of 
success  consists  in  avoiding  too  high  temperatures.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  place  the  pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to 
*  simmer  *  instead  of  '  boil.'  The  use  of  a  thermometer  will  show 
that  the  temperature  of  '  simmering '  and  '  boiling  *  water  is  really 
the  same,  >.^.,  212*  F.,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  former 
case  the  heat  is  reaching  the  water  more  rapidly  and  more  of  it  is 
wasted.  In  proper  stewing  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  above  i8o*  F. 

2.  Cooking  of  Fish. 

The  flavouring  ingredients  of  fish  are  even  more  easily  dissolved 
out  by  water  than  those  of  meat ;  and  as  fish  has  less  flavour  to 
start  with,  any  loss  is  the  more  carefully  to  be  avoided.  For  this 
reason  boiling,  unless  very  carefully  performed  on  the  lines  above 
laid  down,  is  not  a  suitable  method  of  cooking  fish.  The  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Henry  Thompson^  show  that  even  when  carefully 
performed  it  is  apt  to  result  in  a  loss  of  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter.  For  this  reason  cooking  by  means  of  water- vapour  (steam- 
ing) is  preferable,  just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  some  vegetables. 

Baking  and  roasting  are  also  appropriate  means  of  cooking  fish, 

if  carried  out  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  case  of  meat.* 

^  *  Food  and  Feeding/  p.  196. 

*  For  details  of  the  method  of  roasting  fish  see  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  loc,  cit,, 

P-  X93. 
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FiriiiE  is  a.  method  of  cooking  specially  applicable  to  some  forms 
of  fish,  and  demands  a  special  word  of  description,  especially  as  tha 
process  is  so  often  misunderstood. 

The  essence  of  frying  consists  in  the  sudden  exposure  of  the  object 
to  be  cooked  to  a  very  high  temperature.  This  has  the  effect  of 
producing  an  instantaneous  coagulation  of  the  proteids  on  the 
surface,  along  with  a  slight  degree  of  charring.  Any  escape  of 
soluble  substances  is  thus  prevented,  while  the  surrounding  tempera- 
ture is  so  high  that  the  fish  ot  other  substance  is  practically  cooked 
throughout  its  whole  thickness  almost  instantaneously. 

In  order  to  attain  this  very  high  temperature,  some  form  of  fat 
must  be  used  as  a  medium.  Olive-oil  or  good  cottonseed-oil  are 
best,  The  oil  should  be  heated  in  a  deep  pan  almost  to  its  boiling- 
point  (the  actual  temperature  is  about  350°  to  390°  F.) ;  and  when 
this  temperature  has  been  reached  the  object  to  be  fried  should  be 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  pan,  and  left  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  sputtering  which  ensues  is  due  to  the  sudden  conversion  of  the 
moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  object  into  steam.  When  this  has 
ceased  the  cooking  will  be  complete,  and  the  object  should  be  lifted 
out  and  the  excess  of  oil  allowed  to  drain  off. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  process  differs  entirely  from  the 
so-called  '  frying  '  usually  practised  in  this  country,  in  which  the  fat 
employed  is  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  object 
from  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  shallow  pan,  in  which  a  sort  of 
coasting  is  really  accomplished. 

3.  Cooking  of  Vegetable  Foods. 

In  the  cooking  of  vegetable  foods  the  objects  to  be  achieved  are 
different  from  those  which  one  seeks  to  accomplish  in  the  case  of 
animal  foods.  Cellulose  and  raw  starch  are  almost  incapable  of 
stion  by  man,  and  hence  the  softening  and  rupture  of  the 
cellulose  framework  of  a  vegetable  food  and  the  getatinization  of 
starch  grains  are  the  chief  ends  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
cooking  to  bring  about. 

Cellulose  can  be  softened,  and,  indeed,  partly  converted  into  sugar, 
by  the  action  of  acids,  aided  by  heat.  This  is  Nature's  method  of 
dealing  with  it.  In  its  unripe  state  a  pear  or  other  fruit  is  hard  and 
'  woody  ■  from  the  presence  of  a  cellulose  framework.  In  process  of 
ripening  the  acids  in  the  fruit,  aided  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  effect  a 
softening  of  this  framework,  with  partial  or  complete  solution  of  the 
cellulose  fibres,  the  product  being  the  sweet  and  soft  ripe  fruit. 
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This  method  is  sometimes  unconsciously  imitated  by  man.  The 
process  of  preparing  emilagi  is  an  example  of  it.  Here,  under  the 
influence  of  fermentative  bacteria,  acids  are  produced  in  grass 
which,  by  the  aid  of  moisture  and  heat,  act  upon  the  cellulose,  and 
effect  a  partial  conversion  of  it  into  suR^r.  In  Germany  a  vexj 
similar  pr<::cess  is  employed  in  the  conver&ioii  of  cabbages  into 
ton  fr- krauts 

The  preparation  known  as  sovans  is  an  example  of  the  operation 
of  a  similar  agency  on  the  cellulose  of  oatmeal.  Ordinary  porridge, 
also,  when  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  becomes  a  soil  for  the 
growth  of  acid-forming  bacteria,  and  Ibe  products  of  the  growth  of 
these  bring  about  some  denree  of  softening  of  the  cellulose  in  the 
particles  of  oatmeal.  For  this  reason  porridge  is  often  found  to  be 
more  digestible  when  stale  than  when  perfectly  fresh. 


Fio.  ag. — Cells  t 


A  Raw   Potato,  with  DNRCPTUkEH  Sxuecb  Guiks  t 

Cei.LCI.OSB    Frauewouc. 


Another  way  of  overcoming  the  cellulose  obstacle,  which  may  in  a 
sense  bo  regarded  as  a  process  of  cooking,  is  by  milling  or  grinding. 
This  breaks  up  the  cellulose  framework,  and  allows  the  digestive 
juices  to  penetrate  into  the  nutritive  ingredients  which  it  encloses. 

More  commonly,  however,  one  finds  the  same  object  accomplished 
by  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  moisture.     When  exposed  to 

..'  K  i'  ^V"^"^  ^  ^T"  ?''^*  <==""'o*  is  ■■'^Ij'  acted  upon  by  adds,  and  they 
attribute   the  resulu  obtained   u»  the  above  inatances  to  the  Bctton  o*  oS— 
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the  two  chief  objects  aimed  at  are  achieved.  The  degree  to  which 
this  occurs  in  different  cases  is  very  well  shown  in  the  acconipan3ring 
diagrams  (Figs.  29,  30  and  31),  which  illustrate  the  action  of  moisture 
and  heat  upon  the  structure  of  a  piece  of  potato. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  considerations  that  cooking  is  of 
immense  importance  in  facilitating  the  digestion  of  vegetable  foods, 
and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  cellulose  present,  the  more  essential 
does  thorough  cooking  become. 

On  the  proteids  of  vegetables  heat  has  an  effect  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  it  exerts  on  the  same  constituent  of  animal  food ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  become  coagulated.  Now,  the  coagulation  of  proteids 
is  accompanied  by  shrinkage  rather  than  by  swelling,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  the  cellulose  framework  encloses  proteid  only,  it  does  not 
become  ruptured ;  and  one  can  therefore  readily  understand  that  if 
a  vegetable  food  contained  proteid  only  its  digestibility  would  be 
affected  by  cooking  in  a  precisely  similar  way  to  that  of  animal 
food ;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  rendered  less  rather  than  more 
digestible  by  the  process.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are 
few  vegetable  foods  which  do  not  contain  much  starch  as  well  as 
proteid,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  general  rule  holds  good  that  cooking 
increases  their  digestibility. 

LossBS  IN  Cooking. 

No  matter  how  carefully  cooking  is  performed,  a  certain  amotmt  of 
loss  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  food  during  the  process  is 
almost  inevitable.  In  the  case  of  meat,  it  has  been  found  by 
Johnston  that — 

In  Boiling.      In  Baking.  In  Roasting. 

4  lb.  of  beef  lose  in  weight     . .        z  lb.  z  lb.  3  oz.  z  lb.  5  oz. 

,,      mutton  lose  in  weight  Z4  oz.  z  lb.  4  oz.  z  lb.  6  oz. 

By  fax  the  larger  part  of  this  loss,  however,  is  due  to  water.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  analyses  given  by  Konig  : 

COMPARATIVE   COMPOSITION   OF  MEATS   BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

COOKING. 

xxr^*^  Nitrogenous  r^.  Extractive  ^  »^ 

^'""'-  Matter.  ^"-  Matter.  ^'^"- 

Beef:                                          Percent.  Percent.  Percent.  Percent.  Percent. 

Before  cooking  (raw)     ••      70-88  22-51  4,52  86  z*23 

Same  after  boiling         ,.       5682  34'i3  750  '40  Z'i5 
Same  after  broiling    (as 

beefsteak)         ..         ..       55*39  34'23  8'2i  72  1*45 
Veal  cutlets : 

Before  roasting  (raw)    .,       71*55  2024  638  -68  z-i5 

Same  after  roasting       ..      57*59  2900  1195  03  z-43 


Before  cooking 
After  boiling 
After  roasting 
Veal  cullets : 
Before  cooking 
After  roasting 


3818 
s  entirely  confined  to  the  extractive 


It  will  be  ohperved  that  the  It 
matter  and  salts. 

As  far  as  their  soluble  constituents  are  concerned,  vegetable  foods 
behave  similarly,  tbe  loss  of  salts  especially  being  often  very  con- 
siderable. This  point,  however,  has  been  fully  dealt  with  when  the 
composition  of  vegeiable  foods  was  described.* 

As  regards  water,  the  l>ehaviour  of  the  two  classes  of  foods  on 
cooking  is  entirely  different,  for  vegetable  foods  tend  to  become 
richer  in  water  when  cooked,  instead  of  losing  It.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  in  this  respect  is  very  well  shown  in  the  following 
figures  given  by  Forster  : 


Beef.. 

flam. 
..     75Pe'-ce 

Flour 

..     78 

Peas 

-     MpefW 

Roast  .. 
Rout  .. 
Bread  .. 

Peas  brose 
Pea  soup 
Potato  purfe  .. 


.  ■     55  to  59  per  " 


70  per  ct 
68  10  78  1 
go  pact 
78        .. 


Cabbage      ..     87        „  Cabbage         ..     85  to  90  per  cent. 

One  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  general  proposition  that 
animal  foods  become  less  watery  as  the  result  of  cooking,  while 
vegetable  foods,  on  the  contrary,  become  more  watery. 

This  is  another  explanation  of  the  different  effect  which  cooking 
exerts  on  the  digestibility  of  the  two  classes  of  foods.  The  con- 
centration which  meat  undergoes  when  cooked  is  unfavourable  to 

'  Bulletin  ai.  United  States  Departinent  of  At^cullore.  p  87. 
*  See  also  United  Stales  Deparltnent  ot  Agriculture,  Bulletin  43,  ■  Losses  in 
boiling  Vegetables,'  etc. 
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digestion,  while  the  dilution  of  the  vegetable  foods  after  cooking 
makes  less  demand  on  the  digestive  juices.  This,  too^  is  one  reason 
why  meat  which  has  been  cooked  more  than  once  is  rather  difficult 
of  digestion.  Not  only  are  its  proteids  apt  to  be  overcoagulated,  but 
the  relative  proportion  of  fat  is  increased  at  the  same  time,  and  both 
of  these  facts  militate  against  rapid  and  easy  digestion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  bulk  which  vegetable  foods 
undergo  as  the  consequence  of  taking  up  water  in  the  course  of 
cooking  is  apt,  for  reasons  already  explained,  to  throw  a  strain  on 
the  mechanical^  as  opposed  to  the  purely  chemical,  functions  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  bearings  of  this  fact  upon  the  practice  of 
vegetarianism  have  been  discussed  at  length  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

COMPOSITION    OF   SOME    COOKED    VEGETABLE    POODS 

(EXCLUDING  PROTEID).! 

Namu.  Wattr.       Fai.      ^^/    SUa^. 

Semolina    ••        90*17  0*08  0*04  7*24 

Sago •        89*00  0*04  o*oz  9*35 

Oswego 87*32  0*02  o*oz  9*68 

Vermicelli 87-14  o*oz  0*07  10*82 

Arrowroot* •         ..         »•  93*41  Tracft  o'oz  4*83 

Benger'8  Food,  cooked  with  milk'      ••  88*30  2*57  0*23  8*17 

Quaker  Oats          ••         92*48  0*32  0*09  6*25 

Provost  Oats         88*44  o*3^  0*16  9*00 

Farola  (fine  grain)           • 90*24  0*02  0*06  7*22 

Farola  (large  grain)         86*08  o*oz  0*15  zi*o6 

Florador  (large  grain) 89*45  o*oz  0-08  8*67 

Granola 87*40  0*03  0*10  9*42 

Farola  (medium  grain) 89*15  o'oz  o*c6  8*89 

Pearl  barley           ••         ••         ••         ••  85*oz  0*07  0*10  Z2*98 

Mother's  oats        89*72  0*45  o*Z5  8*70 

Hominy       ••        ••        86*63  0*09  0*z6  9*87 

Slow  Cooking. 

Food  being  a  bad  conductor,  heat  only  penetrates  into  it  very 
slowly.  Wolflfhiigel  and  Hiippe,*  for  instance,  found  that  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  a  piece  of  meat  weighing  9  pounds 
after  four  hours*  boiling  was  only  88®  C,  or  12**  below  the  boiling- 
point  of  water.  The  interior  temperature  of  a  roast  varied  from 
70  to  95®  C,  according  to  size.  Similar  observations  have  been 
made  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson.*    He  found  that  the  temperature 

^  From  analyses  by  Miss  Katberine  J.  Williams. 

*  West  Indian,  is.  4d.  per  pound. 

'  Cooked  according  to  directions  on  tin — i  tablespoonful  first  mixed,  4  tabl»- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  milk,  then  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  and  water  added  (J  water, 
I  milk).     All  the  rest  of  the  foods  were  cooked  with  water  alone. 

^  Quoted  in  Bulletin  21,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

•  •  Food  and  Feeding,'  p.  97. 
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close  to  the  bone  of  a  leg  of  mutton  which  had  been  boiled  or  roasted 
for  some  hours  was  never  above  iS6°  or  187°  F, 

Hence  it  is  that,  if  heat  be  appHed  to  a  piece  of  meat  too  rapidly, 
one  simply  wastes  fuel  and  runs  the  risk  of  overcooking  the  outer 
layers.  It  is  far  better  to  allow  a  moderate  amount  of  heat  to  act  on 
the  meat  for  several  hours,  and  the  longer  the  time  allowed,  the 
lower  will  be  the  temperature  reejirired,  always  assuming  that  it  is 
kept  above  the  coagulation -point  of  proteids.  Various  special  forms 
of  apparatus  have  been  invented  with  the  view  of  economizing 
fuel,  and  allowing  of  the  prolonged  action  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat,  some  of  which  are  certainly  not  as  well  known  as  they  deserve 
to  be. 

The  simplest  of  these  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  an 
ordinary  water-bath,  and  consist  of  a  double  pan,  the  outer  being 
filled  with  water  which  is  kept  at,  or  near  to,  the  boiling-point,  while 
the  article  to  be  cooked  is  placed  in  the  inner  vessel.  The  heat  only 
penetrates  slowly  to  the  latter,  and  never  reaches  the  boiling' point, 
while  any  risk  of  burning  is  also  prevented.  The  French  bain-marit 
is  constructed  on  this  plan.  Warren's  Cooking-pot  and  Bailey's 
Cooktrs^  are  also  good  examples  of  the  application  of  the  principle. 

The  Duplex  BoilcrcHc^  is  a  modification  of  the  bain-marie,  'm  which 
the  Steam  from  the  outer  pan  is  prevented  from  escaping  and 
reaches  a  high  temperature,  so  that  the  food  in  the  inner  vessel  can 
be  actually  boiled. 

Somewhat  difTerent  from  these  is  the  Nornrgian  Self-acting  Coolmg 
Apparatus.*  This  consists  of  an  outer  cylindrical  vessel  lined  with 
non-conducting  material,  and  an  inner  metal  cylinder  in  which  the 
object  to  be  cooked  is  placed.  If,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  boil  a 
fowl,  we  place  the  latter  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  boil  it  over 
the  fire  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  order  to  '  seal  up '  the  surface, 
then  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire  and  place  it  in  the  inner  cylinder. 
The  outer  lid  is  then  closed,  and,  the  escape  of  heat  being  thus 
entirely  prevented,  cooking  is  allowed  to  go  on  slowly  for  several 
hours.  On  opening  the  apparatus  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  the  fowl  will  be  found  steaming  hot,  and,  though 
thoroughly  cooked,  quite  tender  throughout.  The  apparatus  acts 
on  the  principle  of  entirely  preventing  any  loss  of  heal,  and  just  as 

I  it  prevents  any  heat  getting  out,  so  it  can  with  equal  efficiency 
prevent   any  from   getting  in.      It   may,  therefore,  be  used   as  a 


'  Bailey's  PalenI  Cookers  Company.  10,  Bromley  Road.  Beclieabani,  Kent. 
'  Manufactured  by  R,  W,  WollJaak.  North  Newington.  Banbury. 
•  Supplied  by  Silver  and  Co.,  Sun  Court,  Cornhill.  E.G. 
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refrigerator,  for  keeping  ices,  etc.,  unmelted,  quite  as  well  as  a  cooker. 
The  apparatus  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  trouble,  and  fuel,  and  is 
very  useful  to  travellers  and  campers-out,  or  in  any  circumstances  in 
which  one  wants  hot  food  constantly  ready. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that,  in  the  use  of  an  ordinary  oven,  a 
great  waste  of  fuel  is  inevitable,  for  the  metal  of  which  the  oven  is 
constructed  is  an  admirable  conductor,  and  allows  heat  to  escape  as 
fast  as  it  gets  in.  In  order  to  prevent  this  and  the  waste  of  fuel 
which  results  from  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  the  oven 
covered  with  some  non-conducting  material.  The  heat  supplied  by 
the  fuel  will  then  be  unable  to  escape  from  the  oven,  and  will  all  be 
utilized  to  cook  the  food,  instead  of  being  to  a  large  extent  dissipated 
into  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

An  oven  constructed  on  this  plan  has  been  devised  by  Canon 
Moore  £de  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  penny  dinners.  The 
apparatus  and  its  advantages  are  thus  described  by  its  inventor  :^ 

*  It  consists  of  a  box  3  feet  high,  2  feet  wide,  i  foot  9  inches  deep, 
with  an  outer  case  of  sheet  iron.  The  sides  and  lid  are  lined  with 
2^  inches  of  felt,  and  inside  this,  again,  is  a  further  lining  of  tin. 
Underneath  this  box,  which  will  hold  30  gallons,  are  placed  two 
of  Fletcher's  Atmospheric  Gas  Burners.  The  felt  being  a  non- 
conductor, nearly  all  the  heat  from  the  gas  is  utilized,  and  a  com- 
paratively small  expenditure  of  gas  suffices  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  contents  of  the  box  to  boiling-point,  or  to  the  heat  required  for 
the  food  which  is  being  cooked.^ 

*  When  once  the  desired  temperature  is  obtained,  one  of  the 
burners  can  be  turned  oflf  and  the  other  lowered,  when,  owing  to  the 
prevention  of  radiation  by  the  felt,  it  will  be  found  that  a  merely 
nominal  expenditure  of  gas  will  enable  the  temperature  to  be  main- 
tained for  hours,  and  even  when  the  gas  is  totally  extinguished 
many  hours  will  elapse  before  food  cooked  will  become  cool. 

*  But  except  in  the  case  of  puddings  which  require  rapid  boiling, 
the  cooking  is  done  in  an  inner  pan,  which  is  placed  inside  the  box, 
and  which  contains  rather  more  than  20  gallons.  The  apparatus 
may  be  best  described  as  a  huge  Warren's  pot,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  whole  of  the  inner  pan  is  surrounded  by  warm 
water. 

*  The  space  between  the  inner  pan  and  the  side  of  the  box  is  filled 

*  •  Cheap  Food  and  Cheap  Cooking '  (London :  Walter  Scott),  1884. 

■  Since  the  above  was  written,  sundry  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  made  which  considerably  increase  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
apparatus 
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with  water,  which  is  kept  at  the  temperature  desired  by  means  of 

the  gas  burners. 

'  The  chief  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are  as  follows : 

'  Economy  in  lirst  cost  of  the  apparatus,  which  can  be  procured 
from  Messrs,  Emley  of  Newcastle. 

'  There  is  little,  if  any,  smell  of  cooking. 

'  The  apparatus  can  be  placed  in  any  room,  and  no  arrangement 
of  flues  is  required.  The  iron  pipe  which  takes  away  the  fumes  of 
the  gas  can  be  carried  into  the  chimney,  if  there  is  one  in  (he  room, 
or,  if  there  is  no  chimney,  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  window. 

'  As  the  felt  retains  the  heat,  the  exterior  of  the  box  remains  cool, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  scarcely  affected  ;  indeed,  so 
shght  is  the  smell  of  cooking,  so  httle  the  heat  radiated,  that  the 
apparatus  might  almost  be  placed  in  the  schoolroom  itself. 

■  Owing  to  the  inner  tin  and  the  box  itself  being  firmly  closed,  no 
evaporation  takes  place,  and  all  the  Dutriment  and  flavour  of  the 
food  is  preserved. 

'  Surprising  though  it  may  sound,  there  is  a  gain  of  nearly  30  per 
cent,  in  quantity  in  the  case  of  meat  cooked  in  this  way ;  in  pre- 
paring soup  less  of  the  nutrition  of  the  meat  is  lost,  and  vegetables 
are  more  palatable  as  well  as  more  nutritious  when  cooked  in  the 
manner  described. 

'  Most  food  is  improved  by  being  cooked  very  slowly ;  this  can  be 
easily  done  by  this  apparatus,  and  also  it  can  be  so  adjusted  that 
each  kind  of  food  can  be  cooked  at  the  temperature  which  most 
effectively  brings  out  its  nutritious  qualities;  this  for  meat  is  at 
about  170*  F.,  for  pulse  about  200". 

'  The  expenditure  for  fuel  is  very  slight ;  gas  costing  seven-tenths 
of  a  penny  will  in  this  apparatus  raise  5  gallons  of  water  to  boiling- 
point,  and  less  than  3d.  is  sufGcient  to  boil  30  gallons.  Once  boiled, 
the  temperature  can  be  retained  at  a  nominal  expenditure  of  gas. 

'  Another  advantage  is  that  no  food  can  be  burned,  and  no  care  is 
required  to  prevent  that  very  common  catastrophe.  The  food  once 
placed  in  the  inner  tin  in  proper  proportions,  and  the  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  case  filled  wiih  water,  the  lid  is  closed  and  the 
gas  turned  on  till  the  required  temperature  is  reached;  it  is  then 
lowered,  and  the  dinner  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  As  it  is  often 
convenient  to  prepare  the  dinner  the  previous  afternoon,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  left  cooking  at  a  low  temperature  the  whole  night.  All 
the  labour  entailed  by  keeping  up  a  coal  fire  is  avoided,  and  also  the 

instant  attention  usually  necessary  to  prevent  burning. 

'The  only  defect  of  the  apparatus  is  that   it  is  not  capable  of 

26—3 
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baking,  but  in  the  case  of  school  dinners  I  think  this  will  be  focmd 

of  little  consequence.' 

The  Aladdin  Overtf  invented  by  Dr.  Edward  Atkinson,  is  on  the 

same  principle.  'It  is  a  simple 
iron  box,  closed  in  front  by  a  door, 
and  having  an  opening  in  the  top 

l^^^-^-l'^^^^^ryfr^-^  *^*^  communicates  with   a  tube  to 

let  oflf  any  superfluous  steam.  This 
box  is  surrounded  by  another,  whose 
top  and  sides  are  made  of  non-con- 
ducting material  for  the  purpxjse  of 
holding  the  heat.  A  standard,  on 
which  this  box  is  set,  and  a  lamp 
underneath  complete  the  apparatus.'^ 
A  clearer  idea  of  the  structure  of 
the  oven  will  be  obtained  from'  the 
accompanying  diagram,  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Atkinson's  interesting  book 

(Fig.  32). 

The  oven  can  be  heated  either  by 
a  kerosene  lamp  or  by  a  small  gas 
burner,  and  it  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  40  pounds  of  meat  and  15 
quarts  of  water  to  180'  F.  in  the 
space  of  seven  hours,  and  if  the  lamp 
is  then  removed  the  temperature  undergoes  no  appreciable  diminu- 
tion for  fully  four  hours. 

Dr.  Atkinson  calculates  that  in  an  ordinary  oven  2  pounds  of  fuel 
must  be  expended  for  every  pound  of  food  cooked,  whereas  in  his 
apparatus  2^  pounds  of  fuel  will  cook  60  pounds  of  food,  and  that 
the  daily  cost  of  cooking  by  it  amounts  to  only  -Jd.  per  person  for  a 
family  of  ten.  The  saving  of  trouble  also  is  enormous,  for  the 
apparatus  can  be  left  to  cook  by  itself  overnight. 

In  1889  and  1S90  a  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  America 
by  Mrs.  Ellen  II.  Richards  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abel  on  the  best 
methods  of  cooking  food.  They  state  in  their  report-  that  *  for 
simplicity,  effective  use  of  heat,  economy  of  fuel  and  development  of 
flavour  in  the  food  cooked,  combined  with  increase  of  its  digestibility, 

*  Edward  Atkinson,  'The  Science  of  Nutrition  and  the  Art  of  Cooking  in  the 
Aladdin  Oven'  (Boston,  Damrell  and  Upham),  1896.  See  also  '  How  to  Make 
and  Use  an  Aladdin  C)vL'n,'  by  the  same  author  and  publisher  (1901). 

*  Bulletin  No.  21,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  94. 


Fig.  32. — The  Aladdin  Oven. 
(After  Atkinson.) 
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the  Aladdin  Oven  is  an  apparatus  far  exceeding  in  merit  any  other 
now  in  the  market.'  A  friend  of  the  writer's  has  used  the  oven  for 
several  years  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  his  experience 
entirely  bears  out  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  in  the  above 
report.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  oven  can  easily  be  con- 
structed by  any  intelligent  tinsmith. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  advantages  of  slow  cooking  are 
well  known  to  some  savage  tribes,  and  in  this  respect  the  civilized 
cook  has  something  to  learn  from  them. 

This  is  the  method  of  cooking  practised  by  the  Kanakas  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  as  described  by  Mr.  F.  T.  BuUen  :* 

'  A  hole  is  scooped  in  the  earth,  in  which  a  fire  is  made  (of  wood), 
and  kept  burning  until  a  fair-sized  heap  of  glowing  charcoal  remains. 
Pebbles  are  then  thrown  in  until  the  charcoal  is  covered.  Whatever 
is  to  be  cooked  is  enveloped  in  leaves,  placed  upon  the  pebbles,  and 
more  leaves  heaped  upon  it.  The  earth  is  then  thrown  back  into 
the  cavity  and  well  stamped  down.  A  long  time  is,  of  course, 
needed  for  the  viands  to  get  cooked  through ;  but  so  subtle  is  the 
mode  that  overdoing  anything  is  almost  an  impossibility.  A  couple 
of  days  may  pass  from  the  time  of  *  putting  down '  the  joint,  yet 
when  it  is  dug  up  it  will  be  smoking  hot,  retaining  all  its  juices, 
tender  as  jelly,  but,  withal,  as  full  of  flavour  as  it  is  possible  for 
cooked  meat  to  be.  No  matter  how  large  the  joint  is  or  how  tough 
the  meat,  this  gentle  suasion  will  render  it  succulent  and  tasty ;  and 
no  form  of  civilized  cookery  can  in  the  least  compare  with  it.* 

No  better  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  slow  cooking  could  well 
be  found. 

^  '  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot '  (London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca),  p.  273. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  DIOESnON  OF  FOOD  m  HEALTH 

Trb  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  not  so  much  to  describe  the 
merely  chemical  processes  of  digestion,  which  are  fiilly  dealt  with  in 
all  text-books  of  physiology,  as  to  consider  the  bearing  of  some 
physiological  facts  upon  such  matters  as  the  selection  of  foods,  the 
arrangement  of  meals,  and  other  practical  questions  in  dietetics. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  treat  the  subject  quite  systematically,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  arrange  the  principal  facts  under  separate 
headings. 

Digestion  in  thb  Mouth.^ 

The  mouth  stage  of  digestion  is  mainly  a  mechanical  one,  and  its 
object  essentially  protective.  By  reducing  the  food  to  a  pulp,  by 
breaking  up  and  softening  hard  particles,  by  neutralizing  or  diluting 
irritating  constituents,  such  as  acids,  and  by  surrounding  the  whole 
mass  with  a  wrapping  of  mucus,  it  is  sought  to  guard  the  stomach 
against  the  effects  of  the  ingestion  of  injurious  substances.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  thorough  chewing  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  if  the  food  is  to  be  thoroughly  chewed  it  must  be 
eaten  slowly.*  To  *  bolt '  the  food  in  the  manner — as  it  has  been 
described — in  which  one  posts  letters  interferes  gravely  with  proper 
disintegration  ;  and  many  a  case  of  dyspepsia,  too,  is  kept  up,  if  not 
actually  produced,  by  imperfections  of  the  teeth. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  chemical 
side  to  mouth  digestion  as  well.  Starch,  under  the  action  of  the 
ptyalin  in  the  saliva,  and  by  processes  which  need  not    here   be 

*  For  a  fuller  consideration  of  this  subject,  see  a  series  of  papers  (*  Observations 
on  Mastication'),  by  Dr.  Harry  Campbell,  published  in  the  Lancet,  July  ii,  i8, 
and  25,  and  August  8,  1903. 

*  Attention  has  in  recent  times  been  called  to  the  great  importance  of  thorough 
mastication  by  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  who 
has  proved  not  only  how  greatly  very  prolonged  chewing  facilitates  digestion, 
but  also  that  if  the  process  is  carried  out  sufficiently  thoroughly  the  app^'iite 
and  requirements  of  the  body  are  satisfied  by  much  less  food  than  the  amount 
usually  taken.  For  a  description  of  his  method  see  apap.-r  by  Dr.  Hubert  Higgms 
('  Is  Man  Poltophagic  or  Psomophagic  ?'},  Lancet,  May  20  and  27,  1903. 


described,  is  converted  into  soluble  substances.  The  degree  to  which 
this  occurs  varies,  partly  with  the  form  of  the  starch  grain,  and  partly 
with  the  consistence  of  the  food  and  the  reaction  of  the  medium. 

Some  forms  of  starch— «.£■.,  that  of  rye  and  maize — are  much  n 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  saliva  than  others,  such  as  potato  starch ; 
raw  starch,  owing  to  the  cellulose  coating  of  its  grains,  is  bardiy 
affected  at  all. 

Porous  foods,  into  which  the  saliva  can  readily  penetrate,  ara 
more  easily  attacked  than  dense  and  compact  masses  of  food,  such 
as  new  bread.  Moist  substances,  too,  offer  less  resistance  than 
those  which  are  dry.  As  regards  this  matter  Pereira  has  pointed 
out  an  analogy  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures  by  percolation,  the 
substance  to  be  extracted  being  much  more  readily  acted  upon  if  it 
has  been  subjected  to  a  preliminary  moistening.  In  accordance  with 
this,  it  has  been  found  that  dry  bread,  taken  alone,  is  digested  to  a 
much  smaller  extent  in  the  mouth  than  if  it  be  eaten  along  with 
water.  A  natural  provision  is  made  for  the  larger  amount  of  ptyalin 
required  for  the  digestion  of  dry  foods,  for  Pawlow  found,  in  hia 
experiments  on  dogs,  that  such  articles  caused  a  much  greater  reflex 
flow  of  saUva  than  moist  foods  did.  The  latter,  indeed,  seemed 
hardly  to  provoke  any  flow  of  saliva  at  all.  We  have  here  a  con- 
firmation of  the  view  that  the  uses  of  the  saliva  are  mainly 
t  mechanical,  for  the  object  of  the  increased  flow  is  apparently  to 
moisten  the  dry  food,  even  more  than  to  digest  its  starch. 
In  describing  the  influence  of  such  articles  as  vinegar,  malt  liquors, 
and  wines,  on  salivary  digestion,  it  was  pointed  out  how  marked 
was  the  retarding  effect  of  the  acids  which  these  fluids  contain  upon 
the  action  of  ptyalin,  and  the  same  was  found  to  hold  good  for  tha 
tannic  acid  in  tea.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  merely 
chemical  effect  of  these  beverages  may  be  to  a  large  extent  counter- 
acted by  the  more  profuse  flow  of  saliva  which  they  often  induce. 
All  sour  fluids  possess  this  property,  and  the  warmth  of  tea  and 
the  bitter  ingredients  of  beer  enable  them  to  exert  a  similar  effect. 
Wines,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  powerful  sialogogues,  though  soma 
K        of  them,  e.g.,  sherry,  excite  a  more  abundant  secretion  of  mucus.' 

H  Digestion  in  thb  Stomach. 

H  Just  as  the  chief  object  of  digestion  in  the  mouth  is  to  protect  the 

H  stomach,  so  the  chief  object  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  to  protect 

H  the  intestine.    Observations  of  the  results  of  complete  removal  of  tha 

H            ■  See  AitcbisoD  Roberlsoo,   '  The  Salivarv  Digeilioo  of  Starch  in  Simple  u 
■        MiK  ■"        ■  -  
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stomach  in  man  have  shown  that  its  co-operation  cannot  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  complete  digestion  and  absorption  of  an  ordinary 
mixed  diet,  provided  the  latter  be  presented  to  the  intestine  in  a 
suitable  mechanical  form.^ 

The  chief  functions  of  the  stomach,  indeed,  are  probably  tbese : 

1.  To  act  as  a  reservoir. 

2.  To  reduce  the  food  to  a  semi-fluid  form. 

3.  To  sterilize  the  food — at  least  in  part. 

4.  To  regulate  its  temperature. 

5.  To  effect  a  slight  degree  of  absorption. 

We  shall  briefly  consider  each  of  these  functions  separately. 

I.  By  acting  as  a  resenrolr,  the  stomach  enables  us  to  take  our 
food  in  considerable  quantities  at  a  time;  i.^.,  it  renders  meah 
possible.  The  practical  convenience  of  this  needs  no  demonstration, 
but  some  other  points  connected  with  the  question  of  meals  require 
to  be  raised. 

And  firstly  it  may  be  asked,  At  what  intervals  should  meals  be 
taken  ?  Is  it  better  to  take  several  small  meals,  or  to  consume  one's 
daily  supply  of  food  at  one  or  two  sittings  ?  The  reply  undoubtedly 
is  that  several  small  meals  are  best.  The  *  one-meal-a-day  man  '  is 
at  a  double  disadvantage :  (i)  he  is  apt  to  overburden  the  mechanical 
powers  of  his  stomach  by  the  mere  weight  of  food  introduced  into  it 
at  one  time  ;  (2)  some  of  the  constituents  of  food  so  introduced  are 
partly  wasted,  owing  to  the  assimilative  powers  of  the  tissues  being 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  flood  of  nutriment  which  reaches  them 
all  at  once.     Let  us  consider  each  of  these  points  for  a  moment. 

(i)  The  capacity  of  the  human  stomach  is  very  variable,  both  in 
different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods 
of  life.  On  the  average  it  may  be  put  down  as  from  2  to  4  pints,^  and 
in  the  case  of  solids  at  about  2  pounds.  If  it  be  remembered  that 
the  total  amount  of  solid  food  required  daily  is  at  least  3  pounds, 
it  is  evident  that  if  one  were  to  take  the  whole  of  this  in  one  meal 
he  would  be  apt  to  overtask  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  or  to 
produce  a  gradual  dilatation  of  the  organ.  In  the  case  of  persons  of 
feeble  digestive  power  the  limitation  of  the  bulk  of  meals  is  of  even 
greater  importance.     For  them  *  little  and  often  *  is  the  golden  rule. 

(2)  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  more  food  is  wasted  when  it  is 

all  taken  at  once  than  when  it  is  spread  over  a  considerable  time. 

The  waste  chiefly  affects  the  proteids,  which  are  the  most  rapidly 

digested  of  the  constituents  of  the  food,  and  is  partly  due  to  defective 

absorption   and   increased   opportunity   for   intestinal   putrefaction. 

*  Schlatter,  Lawt^/,  January  15,  1898. 

2  See  Gillespie,  '  The  Natural  History  of  Digestion,*  p.  274,  and  the  same 
author's  *  Modern  Gastric  Methods,'  p.  3,  1899. 
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Ranke,  for  instance,  found  that  if  he  ate  i.Soo  grammes  of  meat 
all  at  once  the  loss  by  the  bowel  amounted  to  12  per  cent.,  but 
if  the  same  quantity  of  meat  was  divided  into  three  meals  the  waste 
was  only  5  per  cent.  The  loss  of  proteid  must  also  be  attributed  in 
part  to  defective  assimilation.  If  the  tissues  are  so  flooded  with 
proteid  that  they  are  unable  to  assimilate  the  whole  of  it,  the  excess 
appears  to  be  rapidly  excreted  in  the  form  of  urea  instead  of  being 
Stored  up.  This,  at  least,  was  the  conclusion  which  Ktummacher' 
drew  from  his  experiments  on  dogs,  in  which  he  tested  the  effects  of 
giving  a  certain  quantity  of  food  in  one  meal,  and  then  when  divided 
into  five  meals.  He  found  that  more  nitrogen  was  excreted  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter.  It  follows  from  this  that  care  must 
be  taken  not  only  to  have  enough  total  proteid  in  tbe  diet,  but  to 
see  that  it  is  evenly  spread  over  the  day,  so  that  the  tissues  may 
not  at  one  time  be  repleted  and  at  another  be  compelled  to  draw  on 
their  own  reserves.  The  tissues,  in  fact,  may  be  compared  to  a 
reservoir,  the  outflow  from  which  is  pretty  constant,  and  to  which, 
if  it  is  to  lie  kept  full,  the  inflow  should  also  be  fairly  steady.  A 
practical  example  of  the  neglect  of  this  principle  is  thus  given  by 
Clement  Dukes  (he  is  speaking  of  the  unwise  division  of  meals  often 
observed  at  public  schools)  -J 

'  For  instance,  if  bread-and-butter  only  be  provided  for  breakfast, 
say  at  8  a.m.,  this  will  be  digested  and  used  up  by  the  system  long 
before  dinner  takes  places  at  1.30  p.m.,  and  therefore  from  about 
II  a.m.  to  r,3o  p.m.  the  body  will  be  starved.  Then  at  dinuer  the 
boy  can  only  eat  a  certain  amount  of  food,  however  much  the 
caterer  may  supply,  and  thus  the  defect  of  the  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  starvation  is  never  recovered,  although  growth  must  take 
place  all  the  same.' 

The  honts  of  meala  have  varied  greatly  even  in  the  same  country 
at  different  periods  of  history,  and  must  depend  largely  upon  con- 
_  venience  and  upon  habits  as  regards  work,  elc.  If  possible,  dinner, 
B  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  should  be  taken  after  work  is  over,  so 
H  thai  comparative  repose  may  be  enjoyed  after  it.  As  a  matter  of 
H  actual  observation,  Voit  found  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  day's  proteid, 
H  6t  per  cent,  of  its  fat,  and  32  per  cent,  of  its  carbohydrate,  was  taken 
H      at  dinner. 

H  3.  The  second  function  of  the  stomach  Is  to  redace  the  food  to 

H      a  Beml-flaid  fonn.    This  is  done  partly  by  tie  solvent  action  of  tha 

L 


Wie  beeinfliiaat  die  Verlheilnng  der  Nahning  tat  mehrere  UiJiIc^Imi  die 
is«c(tclrung?'  Ztir.f.  Biolog.,  "-    -"-- 

School  Diei,'  secona  ediUGQ,  [ 


Eiwcls«c(tclrung?'  Ztir.f.  Biolog..  ijmv,  481,  1897, 
-     -  ■      ■  "■  jndi  ■ 
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gastric  juice,  and  partly  by  the  mechanical  movements   of   the 
stomach  walls.     We  may  therefore  glance  for  a  moment  at — 

Tk$  Secretion  of  Gastric  Juice, 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  supposed  by  physiologists  that  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  by  the  particles 
of  food  introduced  into  it.  The  elaborate  and  ingenious  experiments 
of  Pawlow,^  however,  have  shown  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  chief  factors  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  secretion  are 
(i)  psychical  and  (2)  chemical,  and  that  mechanical  action  plays 
quite  a  secondary  part,  if,  indeed,  it  comes  in  at  all. 

The  psychical  factor  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  sensations 
of  appetite  and  hanger.  It  is  difficult  to  define  these  terms  exactly, 
though  appetite  may  be  described  as  the  desire  for  food,  and  hunger 
as  the  need  for  it.*  Appetite  is  dependent  partly  upon  hunger — as 
Von  Noorden  has  it,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  '  the  reflection  of  the 
Calorie-requirements  of  the  tissues ' — but  partly  also  upon  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  tract  generally.  Thus,  an  individual 
may  complain  of  *  hunger '  even  although  the  stomach  is  full,  as  in 
those  cases  where  a  fistula  exists  high  up  in  the  intestine,  and 
prevents  the  food  from  reaching  the  tissues  ;^  or  the  stomach  may 
be  quite  empty,  and  yet  no  complaint  of  hunger  made,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  patients  who  are  being  fed  per  rectum.  In 
disease  of  the  stomach,  too,  or  where  it  is  in  a  state  of  functional 
anaesthesia,  appetite  may  be  in  abeyance,  although  the  need  for  food 
(*  tissue  hunger ')  exists.  In  such  a  case  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach  may  suddenly  awaken  appetite.  Pawlow  mentions 
a  good  example  of  this  in  his  own  experience.  He  was  convalescent 
from  a  trifling  illness,  and  in  spite  of  some  days'  abstention  from 
food  still  suffered  from  complete  loss  of  appetite.    He  then  swallowed 

1  'Die  Arbeit  der  Verdauungsdrusen,'  Wiesbaden.  1898.  Pawbw's  chief 
results  have  been  confirmed,  in  the  case  of  the  human  subject,  by  Schiile  (*  In 
wie  Weit  Stimmen  die  Experimente  von  Pawlow  am  Hunde  mit  den  Befunden 
am  normalen  menschlichen  Magen  ueberein?'),  Deut.  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  Ixxi., 

Ill,  1901. 

'*  This  probably  does  not  cover  the  whole  difiference  between  appetite  and 
hunger.  The  sensation  of  pleasure  seems  inseparable  from  the  former,  that  of 
pain  from  the  latter.  Appetite  is  more  particularly  related  to  the  stomach,  and 
has  its  seat  in  the  brain  cortex.  Hunger  appears  to  be  more  connected  with  the 
nutritive  needs  of  the  tissues,  and  possibly  affects  more  the  centres  which  preside 
over  organic  life.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  believe  that  the  sensation  of  hunger 
is  peculiarly  associated  with  a  deficiency  of  proteids  in  the  blood,  and  can  only 
be  really  allayed  by  a  supply  of  them  in  the  food.  Fat.  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  have  a  special  power  of  appeasing  appetite.  Advantage  of  this  fact  has  been 
taken  by  Oertel  in  his  dietary  for  the  treatment  of  obesity  (see  p.  484). 

•  For  a  description  of  such  a  case  see  Busch,  Virchow's  Archiv.,  xiv.  140,  1858. 
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B  glass  of  wine,  and   immediatety  a  strong  desire  for  food  arose. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  I'appitit  vitnl  en  mangeant. 

While,  then,  appetite  can  hardly  exist  without  some  degree  of 
hunger,  the  latter  may  be  present  without  the  accompaniment  of 
the  former.  In  health,  however,  the  two  seem  to  co-exist,  and 
appetite  is  a  true  index  of  the  amount  of  nutriment  required  by  the 
tissues.  It  may  be  that  some  people,  otherwise  healthy,  have 
habitually  less  appetite  than  corresponds  to  the  true  needs  of  their 
tissues,  and  this  may  explain  some  cases  of  malnutrition.  Vod 
Noorden'  is  of  opinion  that  this  state  of  things  may  be  brought 
about  by  defective  feeding  in  childhood,  i.^.,  by  the  use  of  food  which 
does  not  make  sufficient  demand  upon  the  digestive  powers,  and 
allows  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  grow  up  in  a  condition  of 
functional  feebleness.  Hence  in  after-life,  when  compact  and  highly 
nourishing  food  cannot  be  obtained,  a  more  bulky  diet  satisfies  the 
stomach  before  the  needs  of  the  tissues  are  really  supplied.  For 
this  reason,  also,  such  persons  are  often  poor  eaters  of  fat,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  take  much  fat  without  repugnance  in  a  mainly  animal 
form,  but  comparatively  easy  when  diluted  with  a  large  bulk  of 
vegetable  food. 

This  discussion  has  led  us  away  somewhat  from  our  starting- 
point — the  relation  of  appetite  to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 
The  experiments  of  Pawlow.  already  mentioned,  have  shown  that 
appetite  is  the  most  powerful  excitant  of  gastric  secretion.  The 
mere  sight  or  smell  of  food  and  the  act  of  chewing  are  followed,  if 
appetite  be  present,  by  a  profuse  flow  of  a  peculiarly  powerful  gastric 
juice  which  may  continue  for  as  long  as  four  hours.  Hence  the 
importance  for  digestion  of  such  aesthetic  aids  lo  appetite  as  agreeable 
surroundings,  a  well-appointed  table  and  good  cooking,  and  the  use 
before  dinner  of  such  ticklers  of  the  palate  as  '  sherry  and  bitters '  or 
the  savoury  articles  usually  classed  on  the  menu  as  ho*%  ii'xiivres? 

The  other  factor  mainly  concerned  in  producing  gastric  secretion 
is  a  chemical  one,  the  active  agents  being  the  chemical  constituents 
of  the  food.  The  remarkable  fact  has  recently  been  elicited  that 
the  stimulus  so  exerted  is  not  a  general,  but  a  ipicific  one,  each  food 
calling  forth  a  supply  of  those  ingredients  of  the  juice  specially 
required  for  its  own  digestion.  Some  easily  dissolved  foods,  for 
example,  such  as  meal,  produce  a  flow  of  juice  large  in  quantity, 
but  poor  in  ferments ;  other  foods,  such  as  bread,  which  are  more 
difficult  of  solution,  cause  a  scanty  but  very  concentrated  juice  to  be 

>  Brrlintt  Klinili..  Heft  33.  1893, 

*  It  is  an  imporlant  fncl.  however,  that  (ho  human  jiomach  appears  lo  ba 
capable  of  discsting  even  in  the  absence  of  all  piychical  influences — t.g. .  il  food 
b«  introdnced  into  it  wilbout  the  subject'*  knonlerifje  (see  Schijle,  op.  tit.). 
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secreted  which  is  very  rich  in  ferment ;  milk,  again,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  easily  digested  of  all  foods,  produces  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  juice,  and  that  of  weak  digestive  power. 

This  capability  of  foods  to  bring  about  the  secretion  of  a  specific 
kind  of  gastric  juice  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their 
own  digestion  is  of  importance  for  this  reason,  that  it  enables 
'  digestive  habits '  to  be  very  readily  established.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  patient  has  been  confined  for  some  time  to  an 
exclusively  milk  diet.  His  stomach  soon  acquires  the  habit  of 
manufacturing  a  secretion  specially  adapted  for  the  digestion  of 
milk.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  happens  to  be  a  secretion  of 
small  digestive  power.  If  the  diet  be  now  changed  to  one,  say, 
chiefly  composed  of  bread,  some  time  may  elapse  before  the  specific 
secretion  specially  suited  to  the  digestion  of  bread  is  established, 
and  meanwhile  dyspepsia  may  result.  This  may  explain  why 
sudden  changes  of  diet  are  to  be  avoided. 

*  If,'  says  Pawlow,^  *  one  alters  the  diet  of  an  animal  and  goes  on 
giving  the  new  food,  one  finds  that  the  ferments  contained  in  the 
digestive  juices  accommodate  themselves  more  and  more  every  day 
to  the  altered  diet.  If,  for  example,  one  feeds  a  dog  for  some  weeks 
on  milk  and  bread  only,  and  then  changes  to  a  purely  meat  diet,  which 
contains  much  more  proteid  and  almost  no  starch,  one  observes  a 
gradual  iqcrease  in  the  proteid  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 
The  capability  of  digesting  proteid  increases  day  by  day,  whilst, 
conversely,  the  starch -digesting  power  falls  off.  This  adaptation 
takes  place  much  more  readily  in  some  animals  than  in  others. 
Where  it  does  not  easily  occur,  a  sudden  change  of  diet  may 
produce  considerable  digestive  disturbances.* 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  one  can  understand  the  enormous 
importance  of  establishing  good  *  digestive  habits'  in  the  young. 
If  a  child  is  encouraged  to  avoid  fat,  for  example,  he  may  ultimately 
lose  the  power  of  producing  the  secretion  specially  suited  to  the 
digestion  of  fatty  foods,  and  may  thus,  with  the  best  intentions,  be 
unable  to  eat  much  fat  all  his  life  afterwards,  and  so  suffer  from 
impaired  nutrition.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  inability  to  digest  fat  renders  one  peculiarly 
liable  to  become  the  victim  of  tuberculous  diseases. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  all  chemical  constituents  of  the  food 
which  are  capable  of  exciting  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Egg- 
white,  for  instance,  produces  none,  nor  do  the  albumoses,  but 
peptone  does,  and  so  do  milk  and  gelatin,  w^hile  the  extractives  of 
meat  are  amongst  the  most  powerful  excitants  known.     Soup  makes 

*  0/>.  cit.,  p.  52. 
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a  good  beginning  to  a  meal,  because  it  stimulates  a  flow  of  gastric 
juice  not  only  by  its  warmth,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  gelatin  and 
extractives  of  meat  which  it  contains. 

On  the  other  hand,  fat  seems  actually  to  restrain  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  even  when  other  foods  are  present  as  well.  This  is 
no  doubt  one  reason  why  fat  things  are  difficult  to  digest,  and  why 
skim  milk  is  *  lighter  *  than  milk  rich  in  cream.  It  teaches  us  also 
that  such  articles  as  cod-liver-oil  should  be  given  some  time  after 
mealSi  when  the  gastric  juice  has  been  already  poured  out. 

Acidity  of  the  Gastric  Contents, 

The  total  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  the  stomach 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted.  The  proportion 
of  acid  present  in  the  juice  is  very  constant  in  the  same  individual. 
In  different  persons,  however,  it  varies  from  about  i  to  2^  parts  per 
1,000  of  juice.  The  cause  of  these  individual  differences  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  they  seem  to  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  kind  of  food 
habitually  taken,  persons  who  live  largely  upon  meat  having  usually 
a  more  acid  juice  than  those  who  partake  more  freely  of  vegetables.^ 
This  is  another  example  of  the  establishment  of  a  *  digestive  habit,' 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  total  amount  of  acid  present  in  the  stomach  rises. gradually 
during  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  period  occupied  by  the  digestion 
of  a  meal,  and  then  falls  off  rapidly  during  the  remaining  fourth. 
The  fall  in  acidity  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  pouring  out 
towards  the  end  of  digestion  of  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  juice 
from  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  acid  present  in  the  gastric  contents  at  any 
moment,  only  a  small  part  exists  in  the  free  form ;  the  larger  part  is 
in  a  state  of  combination.  The  hydrochloric  acid  first  poured  out 
is  fixed  by  any  bases  which  may  be  present  in  the  food  {e.g.,  car- 
bonates and  lactates),  and  after  these  have  been  neutralized  the 
proteids  of  the  food  lay  hold  of  the  rest  of  the  acid  and  enter  into 
organic  combination  with  it,  and  it  is  only  after  these  have  been 
saturated  that  the  acid  is  able  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  stomach 
in  a  free  form.  The  exact  moment  at  which  this  occurs  must  ob- 
viously vary  greatly  with  the  amount  of  food  in  the  stomach  and 
the  proportion  of  proteid  which  it  contains.  The  larger  the  meal 
and  the  richer  it  is  in  proteids,  the  longer  will  the  appearance  of 

*  See  Verhaepren,  '  Physioloj;iect  Patholopie  de  la  St5rrdtion  Gastrique,'  Paris, 
1898,  p.  9  ;  also  Gillespie,  •  The  Natural  History  of  Digestion,'  p.  106.  Schiile, 
however,  found  that  the  kind  of  food  has  very  little  influence  on  the  percentage 
of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  {op.  cit,). 
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free  acid  in  the  stomach  be  delayed.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the 
following  observations  of  Penzoldt  *  may  be  cited  : 

After  7  or  8  ounces  of  sweetbread  free  acid  was  present  in  one 
hour. 

After  7  or  8  ounces  of  chicken  free  acid  was  present  in  two  hours. 

After  7  or  8  ounces  of  beef-steak  free  acid  was  present  in  three 
hours. 

After  5^  ounces  of  vegetable  food,  free  acid  was  usually  found  in 
one  or  one  and  a  half  hours ;  but  if  the  food  was  one  very  rich  in 
proteid,  e.g.^  peas  or  lentils,  its  appearance  was  delayed  for  three 
hours  or  more. 

The  amount  of  free  acid  present  does  not  usually  exceed  i  part  in 
lyooo  of  the  stomach  contents,  and  its  presence  persists  for  about 
one  and  a  half  hours.  We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  relations 
of  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  (i)  to  the  gastric  digestion  of  starch ; 
(2)  to  morbid  gastric  sensations. 

Digestion  of  Starch  m  the  Stomach, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ptyalin  is  rapidly  killed  by  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  even  if  o*  i  per  cent,  is  present  its  action  on  starch 
ceases  entirely.  The  effect  of  combined  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
ferment,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  certain,  and  the  experiments 
of  different  authorities  on  the  subject  have  yielded  very  discordant 
results.^  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
presence  of  anything  like  a  large  amoimt  of  combined  acid  is  highly 
inimical  to  the  conversion  of  starch.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
digestion  of  starch  in  the  stomach  is  not  likely  to  continue  for  more 
than  half  an  hour^-or  at  most  one  hour — after  the  taking  of  a  meal. 
Obviously,  the  process  can  go  on  longer  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  hydrochloric  acid  which  passes  into  the  combined  form  ;  in  other 
words,  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  proteid  in  the  food  is 
favourable  to  the  digestion  of  starch  in  the  stomach,  whereas  if  the 
meal  consists  exclusively  of  carbohydrates  the  process  must  sooner 
come  to  an  end.  This  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  a  mixed 
diet. 

Relation  of  tJie  Acidity  of  the  Stomach  Contents  to  Morbid 

Gastric  Sensations, 

In  health  digestion  proceeds  quite  unconsciously,  and  without  the 
production  of  any  sensation  at  all.     In  morbid  conditions  of  the 

1  Deut.  Archiv.f.  Klin.  Med.,  liii.  209,  1894. 

*  See  Gillespie,  op.  cit.,  p.  157;  Aitchison  Robertson,  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
May,  1896  ;  A.  E.  Austin,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  journal,  April  6.  1899. 
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stomach,  however,  digestion  may  be  accompanied  by  sensations 
of  pain,  and  these  seem  to  arise  in  at  least  two  ways:  (i)  from 
disorder  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  stomach  ;  (a)  from  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  former  of  these  we  shall  consider  later.  The  latter  seems  to 
be  of  two  sorts  :  (a)  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  unduly  sensi- 
tive to  the  total  acidity  of  the  contents ;  (b)  where  frie  acid  alone 
produces  pain.  The  former  of  these  conditions  seems  to  be  present 
where  actual  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  exist — t.g.,  in  ulcer 
and  in  carcinoma  ;  the  latter  is  apparently  more  often  of  the  nature 
of  a  neurosis — -a  hyperesthesia  of  the  nerves  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, though  it  is  possible  that  in  extreme  degrees  of  such  hyper- 
jEsthesia  pain  may  be  produced  even  by  combined  acid.  Where  the 
total  acidity  causes  pain  the  condition  is  likely  to  be  aggravated  by 
foods  rich  in  proteid,  such  as  meat,  for  these,  as  we  have  seen,  call 
forth  an  abundance  of  juice,  and  therefore  of  acid.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  free  acidity  alone  excites  the  sensation,  such  foods  are  likely  to 
be  beneficial,  for  they  delay  the  period  at  which  free  acid  appears,  and 
also  lessen  its  amount.  In  accordance  with  this  explanation,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  patients  who  are  suffering  from  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  complain  of  pain  after  meat,  but  can  digest  milk  with  com- 
fort ;  for  milk  not  only  neutralizes  much  acid  by  means  of, its  bases, 
but  in  itself  calls  out  the  secretion  of  a  weak  and  scanty  gastric 
juice,  On  the  other  hand,  one  usually  finds  that  patients  with 
functional  dyspepsia  and  hyperaesthesia  of  the  stomach  suffer  less 
from  meat  than  from  foods  which,  being  poor  in  proteids,  allow 
of  the  early  appearance  of  uncombined  hydrochloric  acid.  These 
considerations  are  of  importance  in  helping  one  to  select  a  suitable 
dietary  for  dyspeptics. 


Movnnmts  of  the  Stomach.^ 
In  studying  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  one  must  distinguish 
quite  sharply  between  the  cardiac  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  organ. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  distinction  is  not  grasped  as  clearly  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  two  ends  are  distinct,  both  anatomically  and 
functionally.  The  cardiac  end  secretes  both  pepsin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  pyloric  end  pepsin  alone.  The  former  has  but 
feeble  motor  power ;  the  movements  of  the  latter  are  frequent  and 

'  See  Beaumont,   '  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice  and 

I    on  the  Physiology  of  Digestion,'  Edinburgh,  i8j8 1   Morit*,   'Studien  uber  dia 

Motorische  Thaligkeit  Aes  Magens.'  Zttt.  f.  Bmt .  xxsii.  313.  1095,  """^  Munch 

Hid.  Woihauk  .No. 38,  1893.  aodNo. 41,  1894;  Roux and  Ballhaiard.  'Molridts 

Stooucale,'  Arch,  ii  Phyiuit.,  jth  series,  x.  8j,  1S98. 
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powerful.  This  functional  difference  would  be  found,  I  think,  to 
explain  to  some  extent  the  respective  liability  of  the  two  ends  to 
different  diseases,  but  that  subject  cannot  be  entered  upon  here. 

Nor  is  it  commonly  recognised  that  the  two  portions  of  the 
stomach  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thickening  of  the 
muscular  coat,  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  *  pre-pyloric  sphincter.' 
The  existence  of  this  sphincter  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Retzius.^  It  is  situated  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  pylorus, 
and,  though  it  cannot  always  be  demonstrated  post-mortem,  it  is 
probably  always  present  in  the  living  organ.  Thanks  to  the 
existence  of  this  sphincter,  the  stomach  is  able  to  '  sort '  its  con- 


Fio.  33. — Showing  the  Division  of  the  Stomach  into  Two  Portioxcs. 
(Drawn  from  a  Dissecting-room  Specimen.) 

tents  into  those  which  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  passed  on  into  the 
intestine,  and  those  which  must  be  kept  back  to  be  further  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  sorting  is  probably  brought  about 
in  this  way  :  Shortly  after  the  food  enters  the  stomach  feeble  peri- 
staltic waves  are  set  up  in  the  cardiac  end,  which  keep  up  a  slow 
revolution  of  the  contents,  sufficient  to  ensure  their  complete  mixing 
with  the  gastric  juice,  but  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  exercise  any 
real  pressure  on  the  food  masses  such  as  might  break  them  up 
mechanically.  These  waves  seem  to  stop  at  the  pre-pyloric 
sphincter,  their  point  of  cessation  being  marked  in  the  living 
stomach  by  the  appearance  of  a  transverse  sulcus.  They  are 
strong  enough  to  squeeze  the  fluid  part  of  the  contents  past  this 
constriction  on  into  the  pyloric  end,  hut  are  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  do  the  same  for  solid,  undigested  lumps.    In  this  way  the  digested 

*  MuUcr's  Archiv.,  1857,  P*  74*     ^^®  describes  the  'pre-pyloric  sphincter'  as 
the  '  sphincter  aiitri  pylori.' 
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parts  of  the  food  are  separated  from  the  rest.  The  pyloric  end  now 
proceeds  to  contract  at  inter\'als  of  about  three  to  the  minute,  the 
conlractions  being  ratber  of  the  nature  of  a  systole  than  of  a  peri- 
stalsis. At  each  contraction  the  pylorus  opens,  and  a  gush  of 
chyme  into  the  duodenum  takes  place.  Should  any  solid  masses 
find  their  way  into  the  pyloric  end,  they  seem  to  cause  a  spasm 
of  the  pylorus,  and  are  squeezed  back  again  through  the  pre-pyloric 
sphincter  into  the  cardia  to  undergo  further  solution.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  was  frequently  noticed  by  Beaumont  in  his  classical 
observations  on  Alexis  St.  Martin.  Whenever  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  was  passed  down  into  the  pyloric  end,  it  was  firmly 
grasped,  and  then  projected  upwards  with  a  sudden,  twisting  move- 
ment, the  process  being  accompanied  by  pain  and  a  feeling  of 
nausea  and  (aintness.  Attacks  of  'gastralgia'  are  no  doubt  often 
produced  in  this  way  by  the  passage  of  solid  masses  of  food  into  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  such  muscular  pain  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  pain  having  its  seat  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
possible  modes  of  production  of  which  have  already  been  considered. 
Hot  fluids  and  the  volatile  oils  and  ethers  found  in  good  brandy  and 
in  certain  old  wines  seem  to  have  a  great  power  of  relieving  this 
cramp-like  pain,  probably  by  unlocking  the  pylorus  and  allowing  of 
the  escape  of  the  undigested  masses. 

The  activity  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach  seems  to 
depend  in  part  on  the  temperature  of  the  contents,  and  in  part  on 
their  chemical  nature.  Mere  mechanical  contact  seems  to  have  but 
little  stimulating  effect  upon  tiiem.  Hot  food  increases  the 
frequency  and  vigour  of  the  movements,  and  so  does  a  highly  acid 
condition  of  the  contents.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  the 
movements  become  more  vigorous  as  digestion  proceeds.  Such 
stimulating  substances  as  mustard,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
seem  to  have  a  similar  effect. 

The  length  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  swallowing  of  food 
and  the  first  opening  of  the  pylorus  is  variable,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  consistence  of  the  food  and  the  temperature  and  reaction 
of  the  stomach  contents.  Fluids,  unless  they  contain  much  solid 
matter  in  solution,  begin  to  escape  almost  immediately,  water, 
indeed,  whilst  it  is  still  being  swallowed. 

Any  excess  of  fluid  taken  with  a  solid  meal  is  probably  also  passed 
on  almost  at  once,  and  so  cannot  seriously  dilute  the  gastric  juice. 
Solid  food  can  only  escape  after  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  fluid  or 
semi-lluid  consistency,  and  this  must  obviously  depend  to  a  larga 
extent  upon  its  physical  characters  and  density. 
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Busch,  in  his  observations  upon  a  patient  with  a  duodenal  fistula, 
saw  the  escape  of  food  after  as  short  an  interval  as  fifteen  or  thirty 
minutes.^ 

The  larger  part  of  a  meal,  however,  probably  does  not  pass  out  of 
the  stomach  till  most  of  it  has  been  completely  digested,  and  half  an 
hour  after  that  has  taken  place  the  stomach  may  be  regarded  as 
empty. 

Warmth  tends  to  accelerate  the  opening  of  the  pylorus,  but  a 
very  acid  condition  of  the  stomach  contents  has  a  contrary  effect. 
Organic  acids  have  perhaps  a  more  powerful  influence  in  this 
direction  than  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  induce  an  actual  spasm  of 
the  orifice.  A  dose  of  alkali  may  relieve  the  pain  which  such  spasm 
causes.  Hence  it  is  only  towards  the  close  of  digestion,  when  the 
acidity  of  the  stomach  contents  has  been  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
the  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  secretion  of  the  pyloric  end,  that  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to  the  escape  of  food  come  into  existence. 
There  is  reason,  also,  to  believe  that  the  duodenum  exercises  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  pylorus,  distension  of  it  inhibiting  the 
opening  which  would  otherwise  take  place. 

Rate  of  Digestion  of  Different  Foods. 

Seeing  that  food  cannot  be  passed  on  into  the  intestine  until  it 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  solution,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have, 
in  the  period  which  elapses  before  the  stomach  is  empty  after  the 
taking  of  any  particular  article  of  diet,  a  criterion  of  its  digestibility 
as  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned.  In  previous  chapters  the  relative 
digestibility  of  diflerent  foods  has  been  considered  in  detail,  but  it 
may  be  well  at  this  point  to  summarize  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Most  of  our  information  on  this  matter  has  been  derived  from  the 
experiments  of  Penzoldt  on  healthy  men. 2  He  found,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  the  amount  and  consistency  of  the  food  have  a 
strong  determining  influence  in  the  rate  of  digestion.  Fluids  escape 
most  rapidly  of  all.  Thus,  7  ounces  (200  c.c.)  of  water  have  entirely 
left  the  stomach  in  one  and  a  half  hours,^  and  tea,  coflee,  and  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  same  time.     Hot  drinks,  contrary  to  what  might  have 

*   yirchow's  Archiv.,  xiv.  140.  1858. 

3  Diut.  Archiv.  /.  Klin.  Mtd  ,  li.  535.  1803.  The  experiments  of  Beaumont  are 
of  very  little  value,  owmg  to  the  fact  that  they  take  no  account  ol  the  amount 
of  food  given. 

=*  The  time  was  always  calculated  from  the  moment  at  which  the  food  had 
l»c*i;un  to  be  swallowed. 


been  expected,  did  not  seem  to  leave  sooner  than  cold,  nor  did  the 
quantity  of  fluid  make  much  difference,  so  that  it  scarcely  matters, 
as  regards  stay  in  the  stomach,  whether  one  takes  3  or  6  ounces  of 
fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  solid  matter  in  solution 
or  suspension  in  the  fluid  caused  it  to  remain  longer,  but  not  much, 
7  ounces  of  boiled  milk  staying  about  two  hours.  Mt 
water  containing  in  solution  such  substances  as  peptone,  did  not 
remain  any  longer  than  ordinary  water  or  milk.  Aerated  water  was 
found  to  remain  in  the  stomach  for  an  even  shorter  time  than  plain 
er,  probably  because  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains  acceler- 
ates the  stomach  movements. 

As  regards  solids,  digestibility  is  influenced  much  more  by  con- 
sistence than  by  amount.'  An  increase  in  the  quantity  taken  prolongs, 
it  is  true,  the  duration  of  stay  in  the  stomach,  but  not  proportionally. 
Doubling  the  amount  eaten,  for  instance,  does  not  mean  doubling 
the  length  of  time  required  for  digestion.  In  the  case  of  meat,  to 
take  an  example,  an  addition  of  50  grammes  caused  only  an  increase 
of  one  hoiu-  in  the  time  requited  for  complete  digestion,  ajid  in  the 
case  of  biscuits  a  similar  addition  produced  an  extra  delay  in  the 
stomach  of  only  seventy  minutes.  Put  otherwise,  six  times  the 
original  quantity  of  beef  requires  only  three  times  the  original 
amount  of  lime  taken  by  digestion;  in  the  case  of  biscuits,  four 
times  the  original  quantity  requires  double  the  time,  while  with 
fluids  the  original  quantity  can  be  increased  five  times  while  only 
doubling  the  original  time. 

Of  animal  foods,  the  most  rapidly  digested  were  those  of  a  soft 
consistence,  such  as  sweetbread.  The  white  meats,  e.g.,  chicken, 
were  more  digestible  than  dark,  e.g.,  duck,  or  even  the  red  meats, 
but  the  method  of  cooking  had  great  influence  on  the  result.  Fresh 
fish,  in  his  experiments,  was  more  rapidly  digested  than  meal. 

As  regards  vegetable  foods,  the  consislency  and  the  amount  of 
solid  matter  contained  were  again  the  ruling  factors.  Thus,  '  mealy ' 
polatoes  were  more  rapidly  disposed  of  than  '  waxy,'  and  in  pur6e 
more  easily  than  when  in  pieces.  Fine  bread  and  biscuits  were 
found  to  be  more  digestible  than  coarse  bread,  but  there  was  not 
much  difference  between  crust,  crumb  and  toast,  or  even  between 
new  and  stale  bread,  provided  all  were  equally  well  chewed.  Cauli- 
flower was  the  most  rapidly  digested  of  vegetables. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  these  results  in  greater 
detail,  along  with  the  fuel  value  of  the  quantity  of  each  article 
employed : 

<  See  Lehrncuin.  '  Ueber  die  RF.'^fl'iLiintc  dar  2erk1eineruQ(!  und  des  Kochena 
der  Speisen  f  die  Veidauung.'jttcA  /.  Hj^itnt.  iliii.  laj.  1902. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  RATE  OF   DIGESTION  OF  DIFFERENT  FOODS 

AND  THEIR  CALORIE  VALUE.» 

Lbavb  Stomach  in  2  to  3  Hours. 


Calories  in  Form  0 

/ 

Total 

Food 

/ 

CaIa^tim 

A    V^nV* 

Protetd, 

Carbohydrates. 

Fat. 

Valiu. 

400  c.c.  (14I 

ounces)  boiled  milk           •• 

57*4 

78-8 

1376 

2738 

zoo   grammes   ^gg,    raw.    poacbed,  or 

omelette  ( 

=:  about  two  eggs)    . .         .  • 

517 

2*X 

ZX2-5 

Z66-3 

zoo  grammes  beef  sausage  (3)  ounces)  . . 

597 

— 

3720 

4317 

200 

sweetbread  ij  ounces) 
oysters  ( 1 0  ot  moderate  size) 

229-6 

— 

04 

2300 

72 

177 

xo-7 

7-7 

35-1 

200       „ 

white  fish  (7  ounces) 

1796 

— 

20-5 

200-1 

200 

shell-fish          ,, 

139-4 

— 

93 

1487 

150 
xoo 

asparagus  (5)  ounces) 
white  bread  (3I  ounces  or 

Z2-3 

X2-3 

"— 

246 

i)  slices) 

287 

213-2 

4-6 

246-5 

zoo  grammes  rusks 

353 

3<^7-9 

93 

3525 

50 

biscuit  ( I f  ounces) . . 

21'4 

1500 

2Z'4 

Z92-8 

Lbavs  Stomach  m 

3  to  4  Hours. 

Calories  in  Form  of 

r 

Total 

Pood 

• 

f^al^ng 

A     W«V» 

Protetd. 

Carbohydrates. 

~^t. 

Value. 

230  grammes 

1  chicken  (8^  ounces)          •• 

188-6 

— 

856 

274-2 

250 

lean  beef  (9  ounces)         •• 

215-2 

— 

34-8 

250- 1 

160 

boiled  ham  (6  ounces)      •  • 

157-4 

— 

535  7 

6931 

100 

roast  veal  (3^  ounces) 

820 

— 

139 

959 

100 

beefsteak     ,,       ., 

140-3 

— 

764 

216-7 

xoo 

salted  caviare  (3)  ounces) 

Z27Z 

— 

Z4S-8 

2759 

150 

coarse  bread  (5I  ounces) . . 

369 

307-5 

69 

3513 

150        „ 

boiled  rice       ,,      ,, 

i8-5 

4674 

485-9 

«50       9* 

boiled  cabbage  (5^  ounces) 

18-5 

49-2 

— 

677 

Lbavb  Stomach  in  4  to  5 

Hours. 

Calorics  in  Form  of 

Total 

Food 

A-             ^ 

Calorie 

Vaiue. 

m     VVlVa 

Protetd. 

Carbohydrates. 

"fj/. 

250  grammes 

smoked  tongue  (9  ounces).. 

2470 

— 

721 

968 

100        ,, 

smoked  beef  (3  J  ounces)   .  • 

110-7 

— 

1395 

2502 

250 

roast  goose  (9  ounces)       .  • 

164  0 

— 

1060 

122-4 

200        ,, 

salt  herrinp  (7  ounces)      .. 

1549 

12-3 

3143 

4S15 

150 

lentil  porridge  (5^  ounces) 

153  7 

332  I 

485-8 

200        ,, 

pease  porridge  (7  ounces) , . 

iS8-6 

4264 

— 

6150 

One  may  compare  with  these  observations  those  of  Verhaegen,* 
who  concludes  from  a  large  number  of  experiments  that — 

i  litre  boiled  milk  leaves  the  stomach  in  2^  hours. 

ZOO  grammes  of  bread  leave  the  stomach  in  3        ,, 

*5  » •  » »  » •  •  •  4         I » 

100  ,,  ,,    and  60  of  meat  leave  the  stomach  in  4  hours. 

An  ordinary  dinner  leaves  the  stomach  in  4  to  5  hours. 

>  Modified  from  Strauss,  Zeit.  /  Dial.  Therapie,  iii.,  Heft  4,  and  based  on  the 
results  of  Penzoldt  [Dent.  Archiv.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  li.  535.  1893). 
a  '  Physiologie  et  Pathologie  de  la  Secretion  Gasirique,'  Paris.  1898. 
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Leube'  divides  foods  into  four  groups,  according  to  the  ease  with 
I  which  they  are  digested,  the  first  group  containing  those  which  are 
r  most  digestible : 

1.  Beef-tea,  solution  of  meat  (Leube- Rosenthal),  milk,  soft  or  raw 
eggs,  Albert  biscuits. 

2.  Boiled  calves'  brains,  sweetbread,  boiled  fowl,  pigeon  or  calves, 
feet. 

3.  Scraped  underdone  steak,  potato  purSe,  stale  bread. 

4.  Roast  chicken  or  pigeon,  roast  veal,  cold  roast  beef  (underdone), 
white  fish,  macaroni,  rice,  chopped  spinach. 

A  study  of  all  these  results  will  enable  one  to  select  the  most 
suitable  foods  for  persons  of  weak  digestion. 

3.  Antiseptic  Action  of  the  GaHtric  Jnice.  —  Another  function 
which  the  stomach  serves  is  that  of  partially  sterilizin!-  the  food 
by  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice.  This  action,  however,  is  not  a  powerful  one,  and  some 
organisms,  such  as  those  that  form  acids,  seem  to  escape  it 
altogether,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of 
some,  at  least,  of  the  commoner  pathogenic  organisms,  notably  the 
tubercle  bacillus. 

The  sterilizing  power  of  the  stomach  must  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  period  of  digestion  and  the  nature  of  the  food.  It  probably 
reaches  its  maximum  towards  the  later  periods  of  digestion,  when 
hydrochloric  acid  is  present  in  the  free  state,  whilst  it  is  much  less, 
or  even  absent  altogether,  in  the  earlier  stages,  when  all  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  in  a  combined  form.  Food  rich  in  proteid,  by  fixing 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  must  greatly  lessen  the  germicidal  power  of 
the  gastric  juice.  Over  the  growth  of  organisms  in  the  intestine  the 
stomach  seems  powerless  to  exert  any  control.  Even  in  cases  in 
which  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  entirely  arrested,  or  in 
which  the  stomach  has  been  completely  removed,  no  increase  in  the 
amount  of  intestinal  putrefaction  was  found  to  occur.* 

4.  The  Teniperatare  of  Foods  and  Drinks.^ — One  of  the  minor 
functions  of  the  stomach  is  that  of  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  food.  It  stands  in  this  matter  as  a  protector  of  the  intestine, 
which  appears  to  be  more  injuriously  affected  by  extremes  of 
temperature  than  the  stomach  itself. 

The  ideal  temperature  for  food  is  probably  that  of  the  body  itself. 

»  Ztil.t  Klin.  Mid-,  vi.  189.  1883. 

■  See  Schlatter,  Lanat,  January  15,  189S,  and  Filippl,  Dtut.  Mfi.  Wntktnsch., 
Mo.  40,  1894. 

•  See  Spitb,  Arcliiv.  J.  Hyguni,  iv.  6S.  1SS6,  and  Ufrelitiaen.  Wiinn  Klmth, 
aia,  Hefig,  1S87. 
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Cold  food  is  difficult  to  digest,  for  it  does  not  excite  the  stomach 
sufficiently,  nor  does  it  possess  the  stimulating  properties  of  a  hot 
meal.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  a  special  craving  for 
alcoholic  stimulants  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  imable  to  get  hot 
meals. 

Extremes  of  temperature  in  foods  should  be  avoided  as  tending  to 
produce  local  injury  to  the  stomach ;  from  45*  to  130*  F.  are  prob- 
ably the  limits  of  safety. 

Drinks  at  a  temperature  of  122*  F.  are  sufficient  to  warm  the 
body,  and  a  temperature  of  45*  F.  is  sufficient  to  cool  it.  Wunder- 
lich^  found  that  hot  punch  at  122*  F.  raised  the  temperature  of  the 
body  by  o*i*  to  •03*  C.  for  a  period  of  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  while 
half  a  litre  of  water  at  the  same  degree  of  heat  caused  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse  by  nearly  20  beats  per  minute  very  shortly  after  it 
had  been  swallowed. 

On  the  other  hand,  three  tumblerfuls  of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
45'  F.  produced  a  lowering  of  the  axillary  temperatxure  from  98-4'  F. 
to  977'  F.,  while  the  pulse-rate  fell  from  70  to  61  per  minute. 

Violent  alternations  in  the  temperature  of  foods  seem  to  cause 
Assuring  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  Uffelmann,  for  instance,  placed 
recently-extracted  teeth  in  water  first  at  65'  C,  and  then  directly 
afterwards  at  6*  C,  and  in  nine  out  of  eleven  cases  he  produced 
some  degree  of  splitting  of  the  enamel. 

The  local  effects  of  extremes  of  temperatnre  in  the  stomach  are 
very  much  the  same  whether  the  extreme  be  one  of  heat  or  of  cold. 
In  each  case  there  is  a  danger  of  exciting  gastric  catarrh.  Very  hot 
foods  seem  to  be  specially  dangerous  in  stomach-bleedings,  ^.^., 
ulcer ;  and  there  are  some  who  say  that  the  special  liability  of  cooks 
to  suffer  from  gastric  ulcer  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  constantly 
tasting  very  hot  foods.  On  the  other  hand,  very  warm  fluids  may 
relieve  pain  in  the  stomach  by  abolishing  pyloric  spasm. 

The  temperature  most  suited  for  drinks  intended  to  quench  thirst 
is  one  of  from  50"  to  70"  F.  Ices  should  be  avoided,  as  they  may 
cause  dyspepsia,  cardialgia,  and  even  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
although  small  quantities  of  ice  undoubtedly  tend  to  allay  gastric 
irritability.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  drinking  of  very 
cold  water  when  one  is  heated  may  bring  about  a  reflex  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  and  there  is  certainly  reason  to  believe  that  diabetes 
sometimes  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  cause. 

5.  Absorptive  Power  of  the  StomacL — The  absorptive  power 
of  the   stomach  is  surprisingly  small.     In  this  also  one  may  see 

*  Quoted  by  Uffelmann. 
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a  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  body,  for  it  allows  of  the 
neutralization  or  rejection  of  injurious  substances  before  they  have 
time  to  enter  the  blood.  Alcohol,  curiously  enough,  is  of  all 
substances  that  which  the  stomach  absorbs  most  readily.  This 
explains  to  some  extent  the  rapid  stimulating  action  of  alcohol. 
Peptone,  sugars  and  salts,  are  also  absorbed  by  the  stomach  to 
some  extent.  The  stronger  the  alcohol,  or  the  more  concentrated 
the  solution  of  these  substances,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  absorp- 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of  absorption  by  the 
stomach  is  much  more  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  physical  osmosis  than 
is  the  case  in  the  intestine,  and  the  process  is  accompanied  by  the 
pouring  out  of  a  good  deal  of  secretion.  It  is  in  this  way,  perhaps, 
that  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sugar,  such  as  is  found  in  sweet  wines 
and  some  mail  liquors,  may  cause '  acidity.'  The  practical  bearings 
of  absorption  in  the  stomach  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with,  however, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  dietetic  treatment  of  gastric  dilatation. 


DiGESTIO 


ANO  Absorption  in  the  Intestine. 


When  the  food  has  passed  through  the  pylorus,  it  enters  the 
duodenum  and  encounters  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas.  The 
anatomical  disposition  of  the  duodenum  seems  specially  designed  to 
favour  complete  mixing  of  the  chyme  with  the  pancreatic  juice,  for 
the  duodenal  loop  forms  a  kind  of  U-tube,  in  which  some  delay  of 
the  contents  may  be  expected  to  take  place.  The  degree  of  disten- 
sion of  this  loop  seems  to  have  some  influence,  too,  over  the  opening 
of  the  pylorus,  so  that  as  long  as  the  duodenum  is  full  no  further 
escape  of  food  from  the  stomach  takes  place. 

The  chief  stimulant  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  reaches  it  from  the  stomach;  the  psychical  factor,  though 
active,  is  not  nearly  so  polent  as  in  the  case  of  gastric  secretion. 
The  chemical  constituents  of  the  food  also  have  an  influence,  just 
as  they  have  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  fat  especially  calling  forth 
an  abundant  secretion.  As  the  pancreatic  juice  is  the  chief  agent 
concerned  in  the  digestion  of  fat,  we  see  in  this  again  a  wonderful 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Starch,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
great  effect  beyond  that  of  producing  a  slight  increase  to  the  amount 
of  the  sugar-forming  ferment. 

Of  the  disorders  of  pancreatic  digestion  we  know  but  little,  though 

Lthey  are  probably  of  less  importance  than  those  of  the  stomach,  for 
the  reserve  power  ot  the  pancreas  seems  to  be  so  great  that  it  is  i|uito 
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equal  to  digesting  the  whole  of  the  food  itself  should  the  stomach  be 
unable  to  perform  its  share  in  the  process.  The  importance  of  this 
for  dyspeptics  is  very  great. 

As  the  food  passes  along  the  intestine  absorption  of  its  ingredients 
takes  place,  and  the  degree  to  which  this  occurs  in  different  foods  has 
already  been  fully  considered  (p.  lo.) 

The  influence  of  each  constituent  of  the  food  on  the  absorption  of 
others  is  probably  of  considerable  importance,  though  not  much  is 
known  about  it  The  addition  of  starch  to  proteid,  for  example, 
diminishes  the  absorption  of  the  latter,  whilst  fat  star\'ation  tends  to 
lessen  the  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  fat 
is  not  being  well  absorbed,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  where  the  bile 
cannot  enter  the  duodenum,  the  destruction  of  proteids  by  putre- 
faction is.  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  unabsorbed  fat  enclosing 
the  particles  of  proteid  and  interfering  with  their  proper  digestion. 
This  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  interdicting  fat  in  jaundice. 
The  increase  of  intestinal  putrefaction  brought  about  in  this  indirect 
way  no  doubt  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  bile  is  an  antiseptic 
Seeing  that  the  influence  of  the  carbohydrates  is  rather  to  retard  the 
putrefaction  of  proteids,  it  is  obvious  that  fats  cannot  replace  the 
former  as  far  as  the  intestine  is  concerned.* 

The  role  of  bacteria  in  intestinal  digestion  has  sometimes  been 
minimized,  at  others  exaggerated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
not  indispensable  to  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  play  a 
useful  part  in  restraining  putrefaction.  The  only  bacteria  which 
flourish  in  the  small  intestine  are  those  which  are  capable  of  forming 
acids  (c.^.y  acetic,  lactic,  and  succinic)  out  of  carbohydrates.  The 
acids  so  produced  tend  constantly  to  be  neutralized  by  the  alkaline 
secretion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  but  in  the  struggle 
which  thus  takes  place  the  acids  always  maintain  the  upper  hand, 
and  consc'iuently  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  have  an  acid 
reaction  throughout.  Thanks  to  this  sli.i;ht  degree  of  acidity,  the 
growth  of  putrefactive  organisms  is  restrained,  and  the  destruction 
of  proteids  especially  prevented.  Hence,  if  one  wishes  to  diminish 
intestinal  putrefaction,  the  diet  must  contain  plenty  of  carbohydrates, 
for  it  is  only  out  of  these  that  acids  can  be  produced,  and  but  little 
proteid.*     This  explains  the  very  f  itid  nature  of  the  stools  passed 

1  Jcurnal  of  E\ln:vi:r.tAl  Mr.i::ir.e,u'\.  203.  l^^'^. 

^  See  Laas.  *  Llxr  clen  Hintliiss  der  l'e::e  aut  die  Ausnutzung  der  Eiweisstoffe/ 
Zcit.  f.  Physicli'i:.  Chim.,  xx..  2  ^;i,  1S04. 

*  See  Hackman,  '  Kin  Ht  itr.ii;  zur  Kenntniss  der  Darmfaulniss  bei  Verschie- 
denen  Diatforraen  unter  physiologisclien  Verhiltnissen.'  Zeit.  /.  Klin.  Med,, 
xliv.  458,  igo2. 
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by  patients  who  are  being  fed  exclusively  on  lean  meat.  It  may  he 
well  also  to  remind  tbe  reader  £^ain  at  this  point  of  the  value  of  milk 
as  an  intestioal  antiseptic  (see  p.  126). 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  contents  of  the  small 
intestine  remain  fluid  throughout  its  entire  length.  Even  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum  the  amount  of  solid  matter  is  only  5  to 
10  per  cent.  The  advantages  of  a  fluid  diet  in  intestinal  ulceration, 
therefore,  can  scarcely  be  due  to  any  less  degree  of  mechanical 
irritation  on  the  part  of  fluid  food. 

In  the  large  intestine  the  contents  of  the  bowel  are  brought  to  a 
solid  form,  mainly  by  the  absorption  of  water.  The  absorptive 
power  of  the  large  intestine  for  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  food 
will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 

The  investigation  of  Prausnitz'  has  shown  that  the  toKm  are  to 
be  regarded  as  chiefly  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  digestive 
juices,  and  that  their  composition  is  very  uniform,  the  chief 
ingredients  (in  the  dried  form}  being 

Nitrogen       8  to  9  per  cent. 

Mineral  mattor        ..         ..     ti  lo  t;      „ 
The  ffeces  of  a  mi.xed  diet  always  contain  muscle  fibres,  but  starch 
is  completely  absorbed  unless  pulses  or  green  vegetables  are  largely 
eaten. 

If  the  diet  is  of  such  a  nature  that  much  cellulose  and  some  starch 
are  excreted,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  falls.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  absorption  of  nitrogen  is  deficient,  the  percentage  of  that 
ingredient  rises.  Other  things  being  equal,  therefore,  a  low  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  in  the  fxces  indicates  bad  general  absorption 
of  the  food,  while  a  high  proportion  of  nitrogen  has  a  contrary 
signifies 

The  bulky  fxces  of  a  vegetable  diet  are  largely  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  moisture,  which  has  been  poured  out  by  the 
walls  of  the  bowel  in  the  attempt  to  neutralize  organic  adds 
produced  by  fermentation. 

In  the  large  intestine,  the  putrefactive  bacteria  are  able  to  flourish, 
tar  the  absorption  of  carbohydrates  hiRher  up  renders  the  further 
production  of  adds  which  restrain  putrefaction  impossible. 

Tbe  following  Bummary  of  tlie  digeBtion  of  &  mixed  meal  may  serve 
to  gather  up  a  number  of  the  scattered  facts  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  : 

Tbe  complex  sensation  called  '  hunger '  impels  one  to  seek  food. 
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The  sight  and  smell  of  the  food  awakens  the  sensation  of  *  appetite,' 
and  with  it  there  begins  a  flow  of  digestive  juices,  most  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  stomach.  The  soup,  which  usually  forms  the  first 
course,  by  virtue  of  its  warmth  and  of  the  gelatin  and  extractives 
which  it  contains,  accelerates  and  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice.  The  solid  part  of  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  the 
mouth,  and,  unless  acid  substances  are  mixed  with  it,  part  of  its 
starch  is  changed  into  sugar.  Arrived  in  the  stomach,  it  encotmters 
the  '  psychical '  juice  already  secreted,  the  acid  of  which  is  imme- 
diately laid  hold  of  by  the  proteids  of  the  food.  In  this  way  the 
acidity  of  the  stomach  contents  is  kept  down,  and  the  action  of  the 
saliva  upon  the  starch  is  allowed  to  continue.  As  the  solids  become 
dissolved  by  the  *  psychical  *  juice,  their  chemical  constituents  are 
set  free,  and  themselves  begin  to  excite  a  specific  secretion  specially 
fitted  for  their  own  digestion. 

Meanwhile,  the  acidity  of  the  contents  goes  on  increasing,  and 
soon  brings  to  an  end  any  further  action  of  the  saliva  upon  starch, 
and  kills  or  paralyzes  many  of  the  organisms  swallowed  with  the 
food,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
stomach  are  excited.  Under  the  influence  of  these  the  gastric  juice 
and  the  food  are  intimately  mixed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
gradually  adjusted  to  that  of  the  body.  As  solution  proceeds,  the 
semi-fluid  part  of  the  contents  along  with  any  excess  of  fluid  which 
has  been  swallowed  finds  its  way  into  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach, 
and  by  the  systolic  contractions  of  the  latter  is  propelled  into  the 
duodenum.  This  process  continues  for  about  four  or  five  hours,  by 
the  end  of  which  time  the  stomach  is  again  empty.  During  all  this 
time  the  absorption  of  alcohol  and  small  quantities  of  peptone,  sugar, 
and  salts  has  been  taking  place. 

Arrived  in  the  duodenum,  the  food  encounters  the  secretion  of 
the  pancreas  already  called  out  by  psychical  influences,  and  now 
increased  by  the  stimulus  of  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  contents  and 
by  the  specific  chemical  action  of  the  constituents  of  the  chyme, 
especially  by  that  of  fat.  Here  digestion  is  completed,  and  as  the 
food  sweeps  along  the  small  intestine  its  constituents  are  rapidly 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  or  chyle.  During  this  time  certain  bacteria, 
which  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  are  busy  breaking 
up  any  carbohydrates  which  may  be  present,  producing  from  them 
organic  acids,  which  restrain  the  putrefaction  of  the  proteid  con- 
stituents of  the  food  which  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  occur.  The 
fluid  poured  out  by  the  glands  of  the  small  intestine  in  the  attempt 
to  neutralize  these  acids  more  than  makes  up  for  any  absorption  of 
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water,  and  causes  the  contents  of  the  ileum  to  remain  fluid  until  the 
large  intestine  is  reached.  Beyond  this  point  the  production  of  acids 
ceases,  and  the  rapid  absorption  of  water  causes  the  contents  to 
assume  a  solid  form,  while  putrefactive  bacteria  are  able  to  gp"ow 
unchecked,  save  by  ihe  products  of  their  own  aciivity.  Finally  the 
residue  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  fasces,  usually  about  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  food  was  first  swallowed. 

The  respective  influence  of  exercise  and  rest  on  the  processes 
of  digestion  is  disputed.  Beaumont,  from  his  observations  on 
St.  Martin,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  gentU  exercise  aided 
digestion,  but  the  experiments  of  Fleischer*  gave  a  contrary  result. 
The  whole  question  is  probably  one  of  blood-supply.  Gentle 
exercise,  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  may  aid  the 
secretion  of  digestive  juices  and  stimulate  the  movements  of  the 
stomach.  Severe  exercise,  on  the  other  hand,  by  diverting  much 
blood  and  nervous  energy  to  the  muscles,  may  be  expected  to  have 
an  adverse  effect,  Slse("«  only  useful  as  an  aid  to  digestion  in  the 
case  of  ipvalids  and  a(fed  persons,  but  even  in  ifn-TD  \\  '"-y  ^■° 
ir^iiriniic,  probably  on  account  of  the  depression  of  the  i^Jmilaiinn 
by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

On  the  whole  one  can  agree  with  King  Chambers,  that  the  best 
employment  after  a  heavy  meal  is  '  frivoloij&jaiiiifitfiation,'  w-Tiich 
keeps  the  hfjvt  pfli'^"  without  making  great  demands  upon  the 
brain. 

>  Balm.  Klin.  WodUHStA.,  No.  j,  tSSa. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  PBINOIFLES  OF  FEEDING  IN  INFANOY  AND 
CHILDHOOD :   HUMAN  MILK 

L  Physiological  Requirements  in  the  Diet  of  Infancy. 

A  healthy  infant  spends  most  of  its  time  in  sleeping  and  growing. 
Its  muscular  efforts  are  confined  to  a  little  sucking,  more  or  less 
crying,  and  some  kicking.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  diet  of  an 
infant  should  contain  relatively  more  of  the  tissue-builders  (proteids 
and  mineral  matters),  and  relatively  less  of  the  energy- producers 
(carbohydrates),  than  one  finds  in  the  food  of  the  adult.  Like  all 
small  animals,  too,  the  infant  has  a  large  extent  of  surface  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk  ;  thus  it  tends  to  lose  heat  rapidly,  and  requires 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  chief  body  fuel — fat.  If  these  different 
ingredients  be  not  supplied  in  due  proportion,  disorder  of  health 
inevitably  follows.  If  the  tissue-builders  be  not  sufficiently  repre- 
sented, the  muscles,  blood,  and  bones  are  not  properly  formed,  and 
the  child  becomes  flabby,  pale,  and  rickety.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  supply  of  proteid  be  in  excess  of  the  child's  digestive  and  assimi- 
lative powers,  it  suffers  from  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
If  it  be  an  infant,  curdy  stools  will  be  passed,  and  there  will  be 
a  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  Older  children  will  suffer  from  indigestion, 
irritability,  and  restlessness.  A  sufficient  supply  of  fat  is  of  even 
greater  importance.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  abundance  of  fat 
should  be  the  main  characteristic  of  the  diet  of  inl:irtcy,'just  as 
abundance  of  carbohydrates  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  diet  of  adult 
and  laborious  life.  The  fat  serves  as^uel.  Without  it  the  child 
has  difficulty  in  maintaining  fhe  proper  temperature  of  its  body,  and 
is  liable  to  catarrhsjal-tk&  .lung  .or  iaowel.  In  addition  to  this  great 
use,  fat  seems,  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth,  to  be  itself  a 
tissue-producer.  The  infant  is  laying  down  a  considerable  amount 
of  tissue  rich  in  fat  in  the  marrow  of  its  bones  and  in  its  nervous 
apparatus,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  fat  of  the  diet  aids  in  the 
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production  of  such  tissues.  Of  this,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt,  that  a  child  whose  diet  is  deficient  in  fat  rapidly  loses 
vigour  and  is  extremely  prone  to  suffer  from  rickets.  The  frequent 
connection  between  rickets  and  deficiency  offat  in  the  food  is  an 
undeniable  clinical  fact,  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  Experiments  have  been  made'  in  which 
young  animals  were  fed  on  separated  milk  practically  free  from  fat ; 
but  although  the  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  by  them  was  found 
for  some  reason  or  another  to  be  much  interfered  with,  yet  they  did 
not  suffer  from  riclcets. 

Important  though  an  abundant  supply  of  fat  is,  one  must  take  care 
not  to  give  it  in  excess,  for  under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  A  milk  which  contains  more  than 
6J  per  cent,  of  fat  may  always  be  expected  to  produce  these  results. 

Oarbohydr&tes  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  of  so  much  impiortance  in 
the  dietary  of  infancy  as  in  that  of  older  children  or  the  adult, 
They  are  important,  however,  not  only  as  making  provision  for 
what  muscular  elTort  the  child  does  display,  but  also  in  their 
capacity  as  proteid-sparers  (p.  22).  If  there  be  a  due  supply  c^ 
sugar  in  the  diet,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  less  proleid  will 
suffice.  The  carbohydrates,  however,  are  the  ingredient  of  the  diet 
which  is  least  likely  to  be  represented  in  too  small  amount.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  much  greater  danger  of  supplying  thum  in  excess, 
or  of  making  them  a  substitute  for  fat.  An  infant  which  is  the 
victim  of  such  an  error  may  be  plump  enough,  but  its  muscles 
are  flabby,  its  skin  pale,  and  its  bones  often  rickety.  It  is  the 
false  appearance  of  good  nutrition  which  such  infants  often  possess 
that  is  apt  to  deceive  the  uninitiated,  and  such  children  have  been 
known  to  receive  prizes  at  baby-shows,  when  all  the  time  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  subjects  of  rickets.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  carbohydrates,  especially  when  given  in  excess  and  in  unsuit- 
able forms,  such  as  starch  or  cane -sugar,  are  very  prone  to  undergo 
fermentation  in  the  stomach  and  intes^'"**  nf  Ihfi  infant,  whereby 
acids  are  produced  and  griping  and  diarrhcea  result.  '  ■  ■  _t      ..  '     - 

iDe  muieral  insredieats  of  the  food  in  infancy  are  equal  in 
importance  to  the  proteids.  Like  these,  tliey  are  concerned  in 
building  up  the  child's  body,  and  deficiency  of  them  will  produce 
much  the  same  symptoms  as  deficiency  of  proteids.  Salts  of  hme, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  specially  important.  Phosphate  of 
lime  is  wanted  for  the  bones,  and  phosphate  of  potash  for  the 
muscles  and  blood.     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  mattei 
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of  indifference  in  what  form  these  are  supplied.  It  would  seem 
that  these  salts  are  of  much  greater  use  when  they  enter  the  body 
in  combination  with  organic  matter  than  they  are  in  a  free  mineral 
form.  Milk,  and  especially  human  milk,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  organic 
combinations  of  these  salts,  and  for  this  reason  lime-water  or  chemical 
preparations  of  salts  can  be  no  proper  substitute  for  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  in  the  food  of  an  infant  does  any  harm ; 
the  child  simply  does  not  absorb  or  assimilate  more  of  each  com- 
pound than  it  requires  for  building  or  other  purposes. 

The  importance  of  water  to  the  infant  will  be  evident  when  one 
recollects  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  body  consists  of 
it,  and  that  it  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  milk,  which  is  the 
natural  diet  of  infancy.  Water  has  also  local  uses  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  promoting  as  it  does  the  processes  of  absorption  and 
secretion.  One  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  an  infant  may  suffer  from 
thirst  as  well  as  from  hunger,  and  that  water  will  allay  the  former 
better  than  milk.  The  effect  of  a  drink  of  cold  water  is  certainly 
always  worth  trying  if  a  child  is  suffering  from  evident  but  un- 
explained discomfort. 

2.  Human  Milk:  its  Composition  and  Variations. 

We  have  spoken  on  the  one  hand  of  the  importance  of  a  due 
supply  of  each  nutritive  ingredient  in  the  diet  of  the  infant,  and 
on  the  other  of  the  danger  to  health  which  results  if  any  one  of 
them  be  present  in  excess.  One  naturally  turns  to  human  milk, 
the  natural  food  of  infants,  for  guidance  as  to  the  proper  quantity 
of  each  ingredient  to  be  supplied,  and  for  this  reason  the  stuJy  of 
its  exact  chemical  composition  is  of  the  first  importance.  On  sur- 
veying the  records  of  the  chemical  analyses^  of  human  milk  which 
have  been  made,  one  is  struck  both  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  which  has  been  done  on  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
the  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  different  observers.  These  dis- 
crepancies are  to  be  explained  partly  by  technical  difficulties  in  milk 
analysis,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  milk  of  one  woman  may 
differ  not  only  from  that  of  another,  but  may  also  show  variations 
from  day  to  day  and  at  different  periods  of  nursing.^ 

*  For  a  review  of  analyses  of  human  milk,  see  Blauberg,  *  Experimentelle  und 
Kritische  Studien  uber  Sauglingsf;ices,'  Berlin,  1897.  a^d  Hauser,  Fortschr.  der 
Med.,  Bd.  15.  No.  24,  1S97. 

^  Konrad  Gregor  (Volkmann's  Samml.,  No.  302,  1901)  finds  that  the  fat  is  a 
particularly  variable  ingredient  of  human  milk,  the  amount  of  it  fluctuating  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour.  This  shows  the  futility  of  basing  conclusions 
upon  the  result  of  the  examination  of  a  single  sample  of  milk. 


A  healthy  woman  produces  700  to  2,000  grammes  (ij  to  4  pints) 
of  such  milk  daily,  although  the  former  figure  would  be  much  nearer 
the  average  than  the  latter. 

I  should  like  to  direct  special  attention  to  two  points  in  the 
alxjve  analysis:  First,  to  the  small  amount  of  proteld  which  human 
milk  contains,  and,  secondly,  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  '  extractive '  matters.  These  are  admittedly  of 
unknown  nature,  but  they  contain  nitrogen.  The  earlier  analysts 
classed  them  amongst  the  ptoteids,  and  hence  overstated  the 
amount  of  the  latter  which  human  milk  contains.  Furthermore, 
the  above  analysis  must  only  be  taken  as  representing  the  average 
composition  of  human  milk.  Considerable  variations  are  met 
with,  the  causes  of  which  may  be  considered  under  the  following 

1.  Variations  dependent  on  the  Period  of  Suckling.— One  might 
naturally  expect  that  an  infant  a  few  days  old  would  not  require 
the  different  ingredients  of  milk  in  exactly  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions as  one  of  some  weeks,  and  chemical  analysis  of  milk  at 
different  periods  of  laclation  verifies  the  expectation. 

The  milk  secreted  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the 
birth  of  the  child  is  called  colostrum,  and  has  some  peculiar 
characters.  It  is  more  watery -looking  than  ordinary  milk,  and 
contains  a  special  form  of  proteid,  which  causes  it  to  clot  on 
boiling  for  the  first  day  or  two.  The  actual  amount  of  proteid 
which  it  contains  is  greater  than  in  ordinary  milk,  though  the 
exact  figures  given  by  different  analysts  vary  on  the  point,  some 
placing  the  amount  of  proteid  as  high  as  8  per  cent.  The  following 
table  contains  the  average  of  a  number  of  samples  of  colostrum 
analyzed  by  Woodward  :* 


»  A 

L 
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Specific  gravity X024  to  1034  (variations  doe  to  difiieraaoa 

in  the  amount  of  fat) 

Water 87*5  per  cent. 

Proteid X'9        „ 

Fat  40        „ 

Sugar       65        „ 

Mineral  matter 02        ,, 

Colostnim  may  contain  a  number  of  peculiar  microscopic  cells 
called  colostrum  corpuscles,  the  number  of  which  is  very  variable. 
As  they  consist  of  proteid,  they  must  be  of  some  nutritive  value  to 
the  child.  One  of  the  uses  of  colostrum  appears  to  be  as  a  laxative, 
causing  the  expulsion  from  the  intestine  of  the  child  of  a  quantity  of 
waste  matter  with  which  it  comes  into  the  world. 

After  the  third  day  the  ordinary  milk  begins  to  be  produced,  and 
the  changes  which  it  imdergoes  in  composition  from  this  period 
onwards  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

INFLUENCE  OF  PERIOD  OF  LACTATION  ON  COMPOSITION  OF 

HUMAN  MILK.i 

Incnase  m 

Period,  Total  N.   ProUid.        Fat.        Sugar,      Ash.     Child's  Weight 

per  Day. 
5th  day  033  20  2-8  54         034)        ,«to^ 

8th  to      nth  day  027  I-6  3'I  62  0*27  >  trnmn 

20th    ,,     40th     ,,  0'20  X'l  3-8  6-4  0'22  ) 

7Gth    ,,  I20th     ,,  017  I'O  2'9  67  0'20  22 

X70th  and  after  0*14  0*8  2*6  6*8         0*19  18 

A  study  of  it  will  show  that  on  the  whole  the  building  material 
(proteid  and  mineral  matter)  tends  to  become  less  in  amount  as 
lactation  proceeds,  the  sugar  rises  rapidly  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  and  after  that  more  slowly,  while  the  fat,  after  reaching 
a  maximum  about  the  second  month,  tends  to  fall  oflf  again  in  the 
later  periods. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  these  variations  are  very 
much  what  one  would  expect  from  the  physiological  requirements  of 
the  infant  at  difierent  ages.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  the 
child  grows  much  faster  than  subsefjucntly.  The  last  column  of  the 
table  shows  that  in  the  first  month  from  35  to  40  grammes  are  added 
to  thewci«^lit  each  day,  while  by  the  time  the  sixth  month  is  reached 
the  daily  increase  in  weiglit  has  fallen  to  18  grammes.  Obviously, 
then,  the  infant  will  require  relatively  more  building  material  at  the 
former  period  than  at  the  latter.  The  gradual  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  carbohydrate  is  also  just  what  one  would  expect  in 
view  of  the  daily  increasing  muscular  activity  of  the  child. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  table  clearly  shows  that  the  milk  of 

*  From  analyses  by  Camerer  and  Soldner,  Zeit.  f.  Biolog.,  xxxiii.  43,  535,  1S96; 
increases  in  weight  irom  Prbscher,  Zeit.  /.  Physiolog.  Chem.,  Bd.  24,  p.  285,  1897. 
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the  mother  certainly  does  not  get  rjcher  as  the  child  geta  older,  but 
that  the  increasing  demand  for  nutriment  by  the  growing  infant 
is  met  by  supplying  an  increased  quantity  of  milk,  and  oof  by 
providing  an  improved  qijality. 

This  fact  should  be  noted  by  those  who  have  to  provide  artificial 
substitutes  for  human  milk.  It  follows,  also,  that  there  is  some 
scientific  justification  for  the  popular  view  that  a  wet-nurse  should 
not  suckle  a  child  which  is  much  younger  than  her  own.  The 
difference,  however,  between  the  composition  of  milk  at  the  third 
week  and  third  month  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  make  such  a 
difference  between  the  ages  of  the  two  infants  a  bar  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  niu-se.* 

2.  Variations  dependent  on  Individual  Diffevinees  in  Ihi  Mother  or  htr 
Child. — These  are  of  comparatively  httle  importance.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  milk  of  any  given  woman  will  show  greater  varia- 
tions from  day  to  day  than  the  milk  of  different  women  on  any 
one  day.  Weak  women,  also,  seem  to  furnish  as  good  a  milk  as 
those  who  are  robust  and  strong,  and  the  milk  of  women  who 
have  borne  many  children  is  but  little  poorer  than  that  of  those 
who  are  nursing  their  first  infant.  Age,  also,  has  little  influence, 
for  the  milk  of  women  approaching  the  climacteric  has  not  been 
found  inferior  to  that  of  mothers  hardly  out  of  their  teens. 
Illness,  menstruation,  pregnancy,  fever,  and  even  severe  emotional 
disturbance,  are  also  almost  entirely  devoid  of  any  appreciable 
eilect  on  the  composition  of  the  milk.  The  most  striking  fact  about 
the  composition  of  the  milk,  indeed,  is  its  independence  of  Q^itsiHw 
influences.' 

The  fact  that  a  woman  has  a  feeble  child  is  no  proof  that  the  milk 
is  at  fault.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that  (he  milk  of  women 
with  feeble  infants  was  rather  richer  than  when  the  suckling  was 
robust.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  was  here  a  provision  of 
Nature  to  supply  the  child  which  has  only  strength  to  draw  a  small 
quantity  of  milk  with  a  food  of  proportionately  better  quality. 

>  See  also  Baumm  and  Illner.  Samml.  Kim.  Vortr&gi  (Gyndk,),  xli.,  1S94.  These 
observere  found  cooaiderably  leu  difiereace  ia  the  componUoo  of  the  mitk  at 
differeol  periods  than  was  shown  in  the  laler  work  of  Camerer  and  SciJdner. 
Monti  (IViflitr  Klmik,  Jahrg.  iiiii.,  Hft.  i,  1,  3.  iSg?)  says  that  a  child  from 
one  to  six  weeks  old  should  nave  a  wet-nurse  whose  child  is  not  more  than  two 
nionibs.  A  child  from  two  to  fonr  months  requires  a  nurse  who  has  not  been 
Bucliliag  for  moi*  than  three  to  four  months,  \Vhelher  for  older  babiea  a  younger 
ntuse  is  admissible  depends  on  tbe  age  of  the  child.  A  nurse  whose  own  infant  Is 
iwo  to  three  months  old  vriJI  do  tor  a  child  of  six  to  eight  months,  but  for  a  Ihree- 
DKinths  child  the  &rsl  milk  is  often  insufficient. 

*  See  Kiumm  and  Illner  {he.  ctt.],  on  whose  careful  observation*  and  analyses 

Mt  of  the  above  statements  are  based. 
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3.  Influence  of  the  Mother's  Diet  on  the  Composition  of  her  Mttk.^ 
Careful  observations  on  this  important  subject  were  made  by  the 
authors  already  quoted  (Baumm  and  Illner).  They  fed  various 
nursing  women  on  the  following  diets,  and  analyzed  the  milk 
produced  on  them : 

1.  An  ordinary  mixed  diet  taken  in  great  abundance. 

2.  A  highly  nitrogenous  diet — f^.,  one  containing  much  cheese, 
eggs  and  meat. 

3.  A  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  fat,  but  poor  in  nitrpgen^^^., 
plenty  of  bread,  farinaceous  foods,  sugar  and  butter. 

4.  A  very  fluid  diet. 

5.  An  ordinary  diet  plus  2  to  3  pints  of  lager  beer  daily. 

6.  A  diet  consisting  largely  of  salt  fish,  pickles,  and  other  salt 
foods. 

They  found  that,  on  the  whole,  fat  was  the  only  ingredient  of  the 
milk  on  which  the  diet  produced  any  appreciable  enect.  It  was 
increased,  sometimes  rising  i  per  cent.,  on  thel^st  and  second  diets 
only.  An  abundant  supply  of  carbohydrates  had  no  influence  upon 
the  amoimt  of  fat.  Nor,  curiously  enough,  had  the  amount  of  fat 
consumed  in  the  food;  indeed,  an  increased  amount  of  fat  eaten 
seems  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  amount  of  cream  in  the 
milk.  These  results  are  in  harmony  with  those  obtained  in  the 
feeding  of  cows,  where  a  bean  diet  produces  more  and  richer  milk 
than  any  other,  and  the  amoimt  of  fat  in  the  food  is  without  effect.^ 
It  is  surprising,  too,  that  an  increased  amount  of  fluid  in  the  diet 
does  not  appreciably  increase  the  total  yield  of  milk.  Nor  did  the 
diet  of  salted  foods  aflect  the  composition  of  the  milk  or  the  health 
of  the  child. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  of  these  and  of  similar  experiments* 
tend  to  show  that  the  composition  of  the  milk  yielded  is  to  a  large 
extent  independent  of  the  diet,  just  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  of  other 
external  conditions.  Even  if  the  supply  of  food  is  to  a  large  extent 
cut  off,  the  mother  goes  on  producing  milk  just  as  before,  only  at 
the  expense  of  her  own  tissues.  Thus,  it  was  found  that  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  women  were  able  to  continue  nursing  although 
almost  starved  to  death.  The  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  secretion 
and  composition  of  milk  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance.^ 
The  experiments  just  quoted  showed  that  2  to  3  pints  of   light 

•  Thomson,  •  Food  of  Animals.'  p.  132  ;  London,  1846. 

•  See  Temesviry  [Monatsheft  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyndk.,  November,  1900). 

•  For  an  elaborate  resume  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  see  Rosemann, 
Archiv,  f,  die  Ges,  Physiolog.^  Ixxviii.  466,  1900. 
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beer  daily  had  no  effect  on  the  composition  of  the  milk,  and  other 
observers  have  shown  thai  as  much  as  five  glasses  of  port  or  cham- 
pagne are  similarly  devoid  of.  influence.'  Physiologically  alcohol 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nutritive  equivalent  of  a  certain  amount  of 
fat  (p.  340)1  and  as  fat  in  the  diet  is  without  favourable  influence 
on  the  composition  of  the  milk,  so,  too,  is  alcohol.  The  common 
prescription  of  stout  for  nursing  mothers  is  thus  devoid  of  scientific 
justification,  for  the  nutritive  ingredients  of  stout  are  its  alcohol 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar,  and  both  of  these  are  unable  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bad  effects  on  the  child,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  taking  of  alcohol  by  the  mother,  are  equally 
imaginary,  the  fear  that  alcohol  will  be  excreted  by  the  milk 
being  groundless,  unless,  indeed,  the  mother  indulge  in  it  to  the 
extent  of  producing  intoxication.  Distillation  of  the  milk  in  the 
above  experiments  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any  alcohol  in  it 
at  all. 

Alcoholic  liquors,  then,  cannot  directly  afTect  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  little  bitter  beer  or  a  glass  of  wine  at 
meals  increases  the  mother's  appetite  and  her  power  of  digesting 
ordinary  food,  then  such  an  addition  to  her  diet  will  improve  her 
own  nutrition  and  with  it  the  composition  of  her  milk. 

Seeing  that  the  composition  of  the  milk  is  so  Uttle  affected  by 
diet,  one  need  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  suckling  is 
suffering  from  dyspepsia  there  is  some  error  in  the  mother's  food. 
So  long  as  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  milk  remains  normal,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  there  is  no  great  fault  in  the  dietary  of  the  mother. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  milk  shows  a  deficiency  of  fat,  the  best 
way  to  improve  its  quality  is  to  increase  the  appetite  of  the  mother 
for  ordinary  food,  to  supply  her  with  that  abundantly,  and  of  an 
easily -digested  quahty,  to  let  her  have  four  meals  daily,  and  to  seft 
that  meat  or  some  other  form  of  proteid  food  is  well  represented  in 
at  least  three  of  them. 

4.  Influenci  of  Frrquency  of  Suckling  on  the  Composition  of  the  Milk. — 
The  act  of  suckling  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  breast,  and  if  repeated 
at  too  short  intervals  the  richness  of  the  milk  is  increased,  and  it 
may  become  less  digestible.  Hence,  if  a  child  is  crying  from 
indigestion,  an  attempt  to  quieten  it  by  frequently  giving  it  the 
breast  is  sure  to  lead  in  the  end  to  the  production  of  an  even  less 
digestible  milk,  and  so  to  an  aggravation  of  the  trouble. 


L 


I  IQingemann,  quoted  by  Caulley. 
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5.  Amount  of  Milk  required  by  the  Child  dailt. 

One  can  only  arrive  indirectly  at  the  amount  of  milk  which  a 
child  should  get  at  each  meal  and  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Argu- 
ments from  the  size  of  the  stomach  in  infancy  are  not  of  nmch 
value,  for  individual  variations  in  the  size  of  the  stomach  are  very 
wide,  and  the  size  after  death  is  no  certain  criterion  of -the  capacity 
during  life.  Nor  is  the  amount  of  milk  in  the  breast  a  certain 
guide,  for  the  child  need  not  exhaust  the  breast  at  each  meal.  A 
method  which  has  been  widely  adopted  is  that  of  carefully  weighing 
the  child  before  and  after  each  feed.  If  carried  out  on  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  infants,  this  method  affords  a  fairly  trustworthy 
basis  from  which  to  arrive  at  the  average  quantities  required  at  each 
age,  and  it  is  by  such  a  method  that  the  following  tables  have  been 
constructed. 

AMOUNT  OF  MILK  REQUIRED  DAILY  (CAMERER). 


.  Quantity  in 

rmod.  j^^  Hours. 

istday..        30  grammes. 

2nd 130        M 

3rd  ,.••        ..        •.        ••        ••  240        „ 

4^11  ,,••         ••         ••         ••         ••  290        19 

5th  II    ••         ••         ••         ••         ••  33®        M 

6th 365   M 

Jth 400   M 

Middle  of  2iid  week 450   „ 

End    I,    1 500   It 

3rd  week    497 

4th 382 

5th 653 

6th  , 734    •• 

7th   , 780      M 

Sth 803    „ 

9th 817   „ 

loth 850    „ 

Xith 764    t> 

X2th 7^^7 

X3th 819 

14th 829 

15th 838 

lOth 843 

171^1 851 

iSth 875 

X9th 872 

20th  ,.  ••    ..    ••    ••    ••  820 


•t 
It 
It 
•t 
•f 
•• 
•t 


tf  ••  ..         ••         ••         ••     WAV^        d 


aist  I, 862 

tand  II •    ••    ••  84^ 


tf 
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AMOUNT  OF  MILK  REQUIRED  DAILY 

-AVERAGE  MEALS 

(PEER).' 

PeriiKi. 

Q>^nl,ly. 

PtrD»y. 

40  to   50  grammet. 

291            gtsmmt 

3rd  to   4th  neck 

85  ,.  "10         .. 

590  10  eja 

815  „  SzS       „ 

I3lh  .,  l6tli     „ 

»5o 

852  ..893       .. 

17th  ..  aoih     „ 

•55 

SUt  „  14th     „ 

956  ,.  9»o       „ 

AVERAGE   MEALS 

IN   ELEVEN  BOTTLE-FED   BABIES 

(SCHMID-MONNARD) 

Pmad. 

QuMJit)'  f<iA«  at 
Each  Meal. 

lit  la  4ih  week 

185  cc 

5lh  „    Bib 

9th  .,  iith 

13th  ,,  I  Gib 

I7tb  ,,  ioth 

>5th  „  18  tb 

aglh  .,3ana 

330  ,. 

33rd  .,  jeth 

37ih  ..  40ili 

41  St   .,  44II1 



Jjo    .. 

The  last  observer  found  that  the  quantity  taken  at  a  meal  asuaHjr 
surpasses  the  capacity  of  the  stomach,  the  explanation  of  which 
probably  is  that  the  stomach  begins  to  empty  itself  before  the  meal 
is  finished. 

Obviously  these  data  must  only  be  regarded  as  affording  average 
indications.  They  must  not  be  applied  too  absolutely  to  any  gives 
child,  for  small  and  weakly  children  will  necessarily  require  less 
nutriment  than  those  which  are  heavy  and  strong,  and  healthy 
infants  of  a  few  weeks  may  take  as  much  milk  as  feebler  ones  whose 
age  is  counted  by  months. 

Bearing  these  precautions  in  mind,  then,  one  may  say  that  on  an 
,  average  a  healthy  infant  will  require — 

I         DmiDg  Mt  t0  4Uiweek, 600  grammsB  milk  dul;. 

I  „      zed  „  4th  moDth  800  „  „ 

,,      jtb   „  7ih     .,  ..         .,         ..     gja 

The  child  will  require  eight  meals  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  there- 
fore a  wet-nurse  should  yield  from  each  breast  two  or  three  hours 
■ftei  the  last  suckling— 


i 


»  Quoted  by  Hsnier.  FnWK*r.  iir  Hid..  Bd.  ij.  No.  14,  I897. 

»  Jahtb./.  KmdnhiUli.,  xhx..  67, 
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The  importance  of  regnUrlty  is  the  feedinf  of  in&Dts  cannot  ba 
exaggerated  By  proper  timing  of  the  meals  it  can  be  arranged 
that  the  stomach  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  empty  itself  and  thns 
one  cause  of  indigestion  will  be  avoided.  The  child  is  a  creature  of 
habit,  and  if  it  be  trained  to  regular  feeding  hours  will  not  expect 
feeds  between  meals.  The  following  table,  borrowed  bom  Holt, 
represents  in  a  convenient  form  the  best  intervals  for  Ceeding  at 
different  ages,  and  (approximately)  the  amount  of  drink  to  be 
taken  at  each  meal.  The  table  is  constructed  in  order  to  aSbrd 
guidance  as  to  the  quantities  to  be  given  in  artificial  feeding, 
but  the  same  time  intervals  should  be  observed  when  the  child  is 
being  fed  by  the  breast,  although  in  that  case  the  quantity  taken 
can  usually  be  safely  left  to  be  determined  by  the  appetite  of  the 
child. 


Ac. 

II 

1  = 

11 

1 

1 

4 
II 
It 

S^ 

"B 

& 

i 

Hourv 

Ounca. 

Ounco. 

Gr>n«i»i. 

3rd  lo  7th  d&y 

I-.i 

3'^45 

lO-lJ 

310^460 

and      and     3rd 

weeks 

1 1-3 

45-90 

13-30 

460-930 

4[h      and      5th 

weeks 

9 

2^-3* 

75-110 

ail-32 

680-990 

61h  week  lo  3rd 

monlh 

8 

^i 

3-4i 

90-140 

24-36 

740-1.110 

3rd  to  5th  month 

7 

3 

4-51 

125-170 

28-38 

870-1,080 

jthlogth  monlh 
9ih     to     i3lb 
month 

6 

3 

" 

51-7 

170-120 

33-4^" 

1,0:10-1.300 

3 

3i 

0 

71-9 

23s-»ao 

37-t3 

1.150-1,400 

As  in  the  previotis  tables,  the  quantities  in  this  case  must  again  be 
regarded  as  only  applicable  to  the  healthy  child  of  average  weight, 
and  may  require  to  be  reduced  somewhat  for  delicate  infants.  There 
are  two  criteria  by  which  one  can  judge  whether  the  amount  given 
is  sufficient :  (i)  the  weight  of  the  child,  (2)  the  character  of  the 
stools.  Regular  weighing  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  if  a 
steady  increase  in  weight  be  not  matiifest,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  diet.  Inspection  of  the  stools  will  show  whether  they 
contam  any  undigested  milk,  and  so  whether  absence  of  increase  in 
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weight  be  due  to  deticiency  in  the  amount  of  the  diet  or  to  some 
defect  in  its  quality. 

4.  Digestibility  of  Human  Milk. 

Stomach  digestion  is  not  of  much  importance  in  infancy.  The 
stomach  in  early  life  is  small  in  capacity  and  of  but  feeble  muscular 
power,  and  seems  to  allow  the  food  introduced  into  it  to  pass  quickly 
on  into  the  intestine,  where  the  essential  work  of  digestion  takes 
place.  Thus,  it  has  been  found,*  by  washing  out  the  stomachs  of 
infants  at  varying  intervals  after  feeding,  that,  if  3  ounces  of  milk  be 
taken  at  a  meal,  fully  three-fourths  of  it  has  left  the  stomach  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hours,  and  that  in  another  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
the  stomach  is  entirely  empty. 

Whether  the  milk  really  clots  in  the  stomach  in  very  early  life  is 
disputed,  some  writers  contending  that  there  is  no  rennet  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach  during  the  first  month.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not 
is  not  of  much  importance,  for  the  clot  formed  by  human  milk  is,  for 
reasons  to  be  explained  later  (p.  447),  very  much  looser  than  the 
clot  formed  by  cow's  milk,  and  does  not  offer  any  serious  difficulty 
to  the  stomach  in  its  digestion. 

The  Absorption  of  the  constituents  of  himian  milk  in  the  intestine 
of  infants  seems  to  be  very  complete,  Proteid  is  said^  to  be  absorbed 
to  the  extent  of  99  per  cent.,  fat  to  97  per  cent.,  and  the  mineral 
salts  to  90  per  cent.,  while  the  sugar  enters  the  blood  in  its  entirety. 
During  the  first  week  or  so  of  life,  however,  the  absorption  of  the 
fat  of  the  milk  does  not  seem  to  be  always  as  perfect  as  these  figures 
would  indicate,  and  a  good  deal  of  fat  may  be  found  in  the  motions.^ 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  newly-bora  infant  required  a  little 
practice  before  it  is  able  thoroughly  to  digest  even  its  mother's  milk. 

S-  Nutritive  Value  of  Human  Milk. 

Comparing  the  nutritive  value  of  a  given  amount  of  human  milk 
with  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  cow's  millt,  one  may  say  that  the 
two  yield  practically  the  same  amount  of  solid  nutriment ;  but  the 
fuel  value  of  the  cow's  milk  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  human 
milk,  owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  fat  which  it  contains.  The 
dilTerence,  however,  is  not  great,  for  100  grammes  of  cow's  milk 
yield  66  Calories,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  human  milk  62^  Calories. 
erCDce  iaJaJirb.J.Kiuditlutlh., 
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Both  in  building  msterial  and  in  fuel  value,  therefore,  homan  t«tlt 

is  a  poorer  fluid  than  the  milk  of  the  cow.^ 

An  ordinary  infant,  six  months  of  age,  consuming   the  usual 

amount  of  breast-milk,  will  get  from  it,  roughly  speaking,  the 

following  amoimts  of  nutritive  materials : 

Proteid        14 

Fat 30 

Carbohydrates      ••        ••        ••    59 

Similar  quantities  would  be  contained  in  a  daily  diet  of  2}  ounces 
jOf  beef  (half  an  ordinary  platefrd),  i  ounce  of  butter  (the  quantity 
visually  used  to  spread  four  slices  of  bread),  and  2  ounces  of  sugar 
.(equal  to  3}  level  tablespoonfuls).  These  quantities  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  standard  for  an  ordinary  man  doing  moderate  work 
4ibmi 

Adult  at  ModeraU  Infant  of 

Work  ( Voit).  Six  Months. 

{Weight  {Weight 

■B  70  Kilos. )  V  6  7  Kilos.) 

Proteid          ••       ••       118  14 

Fat       ••••••          56  30 

Carbohydrate           ••        500  59 

Calories         ••         ••     3>054  578 

This  comparison  is  also  exhibited  in  a  graphic  form  in  Fig.  34. 
One  is  at  once  struck  by  the  relatively  large  amount  of  fat  which 
the  diet  of  human  milk  contains.  The  infant  of  six  months  actually 
obtains  more  than  half  as  much  of  that  constituent  as  the  full- 
grown  man.  The  relation  of  proteid  to  carbohydrate  in  the  two 
diets  is  very  similar,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  man  is 
doing  muscular  work,  while  the  infant  is  not.  Relatively  to  weight 
and  mode  of  life,  therefore,  the  infant  is  much  more  abundantly 
nourished  than  the  adult.^ 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  a  nursing  mother  yields  up  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  proteid  and  carbohydrate  in  her  diet  to  her  child,  and 
fully  one-half  of  the  fat,  whilst  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  fuel  value 

*  The  direct  observations  of  Rubner  show  that  x  litre  of  human  milk  yielded  in 
one  instance  614  2  Calories,  and  in  another  723-9.  A  similar  quantity  of  cow's 
milk  yields  690-4.  In  other  words,  an  average  sample  of  either  human  or  cow's 
milk  may  be  expected  to  yield  close  on  700  Calories  per  litre.  Under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  in  the  adult,  only  90  per  cent,  of  this  is  available,  owing  to 
defective  absorption,  whereas  in  the  infant,  in  which  the  digestion  of  milk  is  more 
perfect,  91  to  91  6  per  cent,  is  available. 

*  The  surface  of  the  child  is  relatively  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  adult. 
The  following  table  (from  Camerer)  shows  the  relation  between  extent  of  surface 
and  the  Calories  supplied  in  the  diet  at  diflerent  periods  of  life : 

Infants. 

Age  in  weeks     . .         2  7  14  20  59 

Weight  in  kilos 3  4*2  53  63  10-3 

Calories  per  square  metre  of  surface     1,020  1.420  1,330  1.270  1,390 
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of  her  food  is  also  handed  over  to  the  iofant.  The  chemical  energy 
which  a  mother  expends  daily,  therefore,  in  nursing  an  infant  six 
months  of  age  would  be  sufBcient  to  raise  a  ton  weight  about  800 
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Adult  and  by  an  Infant  of  Six  Months. 

feet  high,  or  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's.1 


7  to  10 
1.440 


zz  toz4 

34 
X.250 


15  to  16 

Z,220 


Boys. 

Age  in  yean 3  to  5 

Weight  in  kilos 18 

Calories  per  square  metre  of  surface     1,680 

Adults. 

Weight  eyjkiloe. 

Calories  (rest J  1,190 

M       (work)         1,420 

Immediately  after  birth,  therefore,  a  child  gets  a  smaller  supply  of  Calories  per 
square  metre  than  an  adult,  and  consequently  loses  in  weight,  but  later  on  it  gets 
more  per  surface  area,  and  is  thus  able  to  grow. 

»  This,  of  course,  is  assuming  that  the  whole  potential  energy  of  the  milk  could 
be  converted  into  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THB   PBINOIPIiBS  OF  FBEDINQ  IN  INFAH07   AHD 
CHILDHOOD  (canHnued) :  8IJB8TITT7TE8  FOB 

HUMAN  MILK 

In  the  last  chapter  we  learnt  that  the  physiological  peculiarities  of 
in£ancy  demand  that  the  diet  during  that  period  of  life  should  be 
relatively  rich  in  proteid  and  mineral  matter,  and  especially  so  in 
fat.  A  consideration  of  the  chemical  composition  of  human  milk 
showed  how  well  adapted  it  is  to  meet  these  demands,  while  a  com- 
putation of  the  amount  of  it  which  infants  consume  at  di£ferent  ages 
enabled  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  each  nutritive 
ingredient  actually  required  at  each  period  of  infancy.  Further 
investigation  taught  us  that  human  milk  is  easily  disposed  of  by  the 
infant's  stomach,  is  absorbed  very  completely  in  the  intestine,  and  is 
a  fluid  of  high  nutritive  value,  and  therefore  eminently  adapted  for 
the  requirements  of  the  child. 

These  results  of  scientific  investigation  have  been  long  anticipated 
by  experience,  and  both  unite  to  emphasize  the  inestimable  value  to 
the  infant  during  the  first  ten  months  at  least  of  its  life  of  a  dietary 
of  human  milk.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  mother  is  often 
unable  or  unwilling  to  suckle  her  infant,  and  one  has  to  find  some 
substitute  for  the  natural  supply.  A  wet-nurse  is,  of  course,  from 
the  infant's  point  of  view,  the  best  alternative,  but  one  need  hardly 
say  that  this  mode  of  feeding  is  open  to  considerable  practical 
disadvantages.  One  naturally  looks  next  to  the  milk  of  other 
animals.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  approximate  composition 
of  the  milk  of  some  of  the  commoner  domestic  animals  compared 
with  that  of  human  milk  : 


Human 

Cow 

Goat 

Am 

It  will  be  observed  that  none  of  tfaese  is  identical  with  human 
milk. 

This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  composition  of  a  milk,  especially  as 
regards  its  proteids  and  mineral  constituents,  seems  to  depend  u[)oii 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  animal  for  which  it  is  intended.  The 
faster  a  young  animal  grows,  the  richer  is  the  mother's  milk  in  these 
two  ingredients.  This  fact  is  brought  out  very  strikingly  in  the 
following  table  :* 

o  Parli  Milk  ctfflldiH 

leAeii. 


■    Profiid. 

Kumaa 

,,           iSodayi 

Horeo 

Calf  .. 

Pig    .. 

59 

Sheep 

10     .. 

63 

The  milk  of  the  us  has  often  been  stated  to  be  the  closest 
approximation  to  mother's  milk.     I  have  collected  the  results  of  all 
the  most  recent  analyses  of  it,  and  compared  them  w 
of  composition  of  human  milk  as  follows  1 

isX!"''"    ""■''• — ■ 

Wiier  .,         ..  H8  80 

Proieid        ..         ,,  i-io 


It  will  be  observed  that  ass's  milk  is  poorer  in  every  ingredient 
except,  perhaps,  proteid  and  mineral  matter.  It  is  especially  poor 
in  fat,  which  is  so  important  to  the  infant.     In  addition  to  this  it  is 

>  Heubner,  ■  Ueb«r  Milch  nod  Milchprsparate,'  Zttl.  f.  Dial,  und  Pkytik. 
TUraftf,  Bd.  3,  p.  1,  1899. 

»  Heubner,  Ziil.  f.  Didt.  vnd  Fhytik.  TktrapU.  Bd.  3,  p.  1,  1899. 

»  Schlmsmann,  Ztil.  /.  Pkytiolog.  Chim.,  Bd.  33.  p.  25S.  1897. 
■  *  Dujardm  Beaumelz,  Wynler  Dlyth.  Peligot,  Cheadle. 

^b         *  Camerer  and  SoldDer.  lot.  til. 
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stated  to  be  slightly  laxative  in  its  effects,  and  contains  rdativelj 
more  casein  and  less  albumin  than  human  milk,  but  it  resembles  the 
latter  in  leaving  no  residue  of  nuclein  or  paranuclein  on  digestion 
and  in  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  expensive  also,  and 
difficult  to  obtain,  although  one  at  least  of  the  large  London  dairy 
companies  now  keeps  a  stock  of  milch  asses  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing it.^  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  way  superior 
to  the  modifications  of  cow's  milk  which  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  mare^B  milk  as  to  ass's, 
except  that  the  former  is  richer  in  sugar.  Qoat'a  milk  is  a  strong 
milk,  stronger  even  than  cow's,  and  in  no  way  suited  for  use  in 
infancy. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  then,  cow's  milk  must  be  the 
substitute,  and  hence  a  careful  study  of  the  differences,  chemical 
and  physiological,  between  it  and  human  milk  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance. 

Chemical  Differences  between  Human  and  Cow's  Milk. 

(a)  Quantitative  Differences. — Taking  the  average  results  of  a  great 
number  of  observations  on  the  general  chemical  composition  of  the 
two  milks,  one  may  compare  them  thus : 

Human  Milk,  Cow*s  Milk. 

Water 87  to  88  per  cent        87  to  88  per  cent. 

Proleid..         ••         ..  i  .,    2       ,,  3   .»     4       ., 

Fat        3  ..    4       t.  3j..     4j     ., 

Sugar 6  ,.     7       ,,  4    ..     5       „ 

Mineral  matter          ••  O'l  ,,  0*2      ,,  0*7          ,^ 

Reaction          . .         . .  Alkaline.  Acid. 

One  sees  that  while  the  total  amount  of  solids  in  the  two  kinds  of 
milk  is  about  the  same,  yet  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
constituents  in  the  two  cases  are  very  different.  Cow's  milk  is  the 
richer  in  proteid,  mineral  matter,  and  (to  a  less  degree)  in  fat ; 
human  milk  excels  in  sugar.  The  superiority  of  cow's  milk  in  the 
building  materials  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  more  rapid  rate  of  growth 
of  the  calf  than  of  the  infant,  but  the  excess  of  carbohydrate  in 
human  milk  is  rather  surprising  when  one  compares  the  relative 
muscular  activities  of  the  calf  and  the  baby.  It  suggests  that  some 
of  the  sugar  in  human  milk  is  intended  as  a  weak  form  of  fuel 
instead  of  the  more  powerful  heat-producing  fat,  and  this  substitution 
may  be  due  to  human  milk  having  been  devised  as  an  infant  food 

*  Asses  very  rarely  suffer  from  tuberculosis,  so  that  *he  use  of  their  milk  is  to 
some  extent  a  safeguard  against  that  disease. 
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suited  to  a  warmer  climate  than  ihat  \\hi:h  civilized  man  no-v 
occupies. 

The  proportion  of  lecithin  is  also  relatively  much  greater  in  human 
than  in  cow's  milk,  there  being  3-05  parts  of  lecithin  to  every  100 
parts  of  proteid  in  the  former,  and  only  1*40  to  100  of  proteid  in  (he 
latter.  This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  relatively  greater 
weight  of  the  brain  in  the  child  than  in  the  calf.' 

(b)  Qualitative  Diffcrtnus.—Oa  more  closely  examining  cow's  milk, 
one  finds  lliat  the  differences  in  kind  between  its  principal  ingredients 
and  those  of  human  milk  are  even  greater  than  the  dtfTerences  in 
the  relative  amounts.  Sugar,  indeed,  is  the  only  ingredient  which 
is  identical  in  kind  in  the  two  milks ;  the  nitrogenous  matters,  the 
fat  and  the  mineral  salts  must  be  compared  separately  in  each. 

1.  Nitrogenous  Matters. — We  have  already  seen  that  human  milk 
includes  a  considerable  proportion  of  unknown  '  extractive  '  bodies 
which  contain  nitrogen.  Cow's  milk  contains  considerably  less  of 
these.  One-eleventh  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  human  milk  is  present 
in  the  form  of  extractives,  as  compared  with  one-sixteenth  in  cow's 
milk.*  As  to  the  uses  of  these  extractives  to  the  child  we  are 
entirely  in  the  dark,  but  it  conceivable  that  too  low  a  proportion  of 
tbem  in  the  diet  may  not  be  free  from  disadvantages. 

The  proteids  of  milk  are  of  two  kinds,  casein  and  albumin 
(Chapter  VII.).  Cow's  milk  contains  relatively  much  more  of  tho 
former,  and  human  milk  of  the  latter.  The  exact  proportions  given 
by  different  analysts  vary  considerably,  but  a  reliable  estimate  has 
given  6  parts  of  casein  to  i  of  albumin  in  cow's  milk,  and  the 
profjortions  of  the  two  in  human  milk  as  equal*  When  one 
remembers  that  albumin  is  a  much  more  easily  digested  form  of 
proteid  than  casein,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  here  an  important 
practical  difference  between  the  two  milks.  Not  only  so :  the  casein 
itself  is  actually  different  in  the  two  forms  of  milk.  Cow's  casein 
leaves  behind  an  indigestible  residue  (paranuclein) ;  human  casein 
does  not.*  When  an  acid  is  added  to  cow's  milk  the  casein  is 
thrown  down  in  large  flocculi,  which  do  not  readily  dissolve  in 
excess :  under  similar  treatment  human  milk  yields  very  £ne 
Soccuh  which  readily  go  into  solution  on  adding  more  acid.     Lastly, 

'  Burow.  ■  Der  Ledtbingehall  der  Milch  unil  seine  Abbitngmgk«it  vom  rela- 
tjven  Himgemicht  des  Siuglinge.'  Zcif.  f.  Physiolog.  Chtmie,  xxx.  495,  1900. 
■  See  Munk,  ViichoTifs  /I rcAtu. ,  cxxiiv.  joi,  1S43.  and  Camerer  and  SSldner, 
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human  casein  is  richer  in  sulphur  than  the  casein  of  cow's  milk. 
For  these  reasons  human  casein  is  more  easily  digested. 

2.  Fat. — The  fat  of  human  milk  contains  more  oleic  acid,  and 
has  consequently  a  lower  melting-point  and  is  more  easily  digested 
than  the  fat  in  cow's  milk.  This  greater  digestibility  of  the  fat  of 
human  milk  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  present  in  a  much 
finer  state  of  division  than  the  fat  droplets  in  cow's  milk.  Human 
milk  fat  contains  also  much  less  of  the  soluble  or  volatile  fatty  adds 
than  one  finds  in  the  fat  of  cow's  milk^ ;  the  exact  significance  of 
this  is,  however,  unknown. 

3.  The  mineral  salts  in  the  two  forms  of  milk  also  show  important 
differences.  Not  only  are  calcium  and  phosphorus  both  present  in 
much  smaller  amount  in  human  milk,  but  there  are  important 
differences  in  the  form  in  which  the  phosphorus  occurs  in  the  two 
cases.  In  human  milk  there  is  only,  or  almost  only,  organically 
combined  phosphorus  present ;  in  cow's  milk  less  than  half  is  in  this 
form  of  combination.'  In  its  high  proportion  of  org^anic  phosphorus 
human  milk  recalls  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  plant  embryos  or 
the  yolk  of  egg.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  phosphorus 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  infant,  and  the  fact  that  organic  combinations 
of  it  are  probably  more  easily  assimilated  than  its  inorganic  salts,  one 
must  admit  that  the  differences  between  human  and  cow's  milk  just 
pointed  out  are  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  regarding  the  profoimd  qualitative 
differences  in  chemical  composition  between  human  and  cow's  milk, 
one  must  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  ever  so  to  modify  the  latter 
that  it  shall  be  identical  with  the  former.  In  other  words,  a  truly 
'  humanized  '  cow's  milk  is  a  chemical  impossibility. 

Comparative  Digestibility  of  Cow*s  and  Human  Milk. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  most  young  infants  have  much  greater 
difficulty  in  digesting  cow*s  milk  than  that  of  their  own  mother. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  cow's  milk  forms  a  much  denser 
clot  in  the  stomach  than  human  milk. 

*  Laves,  Zeit.  f.  Physiol.  Chem.,  xix.  369,  and  Ruppel,  Zeit.  f.  Biol.,xxx{,  i,  1895. 

'  Of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  in  human  milk.  35  per  cent,  is  in  the  form  of 
lecithin. 

Of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  in  cow's  milk,  5  per  cent,  is  in  the  form  of  lecithin. 

Of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  in  human  milk,  41  per  cent,  is  in  the  form  of 
phosphocarnic  acid. 

Of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  in  cow's  milk,  6  per  cent,  is  in  the  form  of 
phosphocarnic  acid. 

See  Siegfried,   Zeit,  /.  Physiol,  Chem.,  xxii.  575,   1896;    and  Stoklasa,  ibid., 

"iii-  343.  1897- 
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The  greater  density  of  the  clot  is  due — (t)  to  the  absolutely  larger 
proportion  of  casein  in  cow's  milk,  and  probably  also  to  those 
chemical  differences  between  cow's  and  human  casein  already  men- 
tioned ;  (2)  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  fat  and  soluble  albumin 
relative  to  the  casein  which  characterizes  cow's  milk^the  soluble 
albumin  and  fat  of  human  milk  seem  to  act  mechanically  in  pro- 
ducing a  loose  clot ;  (3)  to  the  fact  that  cow's  milk  contains  six 
times  as  much  calcium  and  three  times  as  much  add  as  human 
milk,  and  the  density  of  the  clot  depends  very  much,  as  was 
explained  in  Chapter  VII,,  on  the  proportions  of  these  two  con- 
stituents. 

For  all  these  reasons  cow's  milk  tends  to  form  a  dense,  retracted 
clot  in  the  stomach,  while  the  clot  of  human  milk  is  loose,  friable, 
and  easily  broken  up. 

In  the  intestine  there  is  much  less  difference  in  behaviour  between 
the  two  milks.  The  stools  of  infants  fed  on  cow's  milk  are  richer 
in  mineral  matters  than  those  of  breast-fed  children,  but,  then,  so  is 
the  milk  on  which  the  latter  are  fed.  A  higher  proporiion  of  the 
fat  of  cow's  milk  also  escapes  digestion  than  is  the  case  with  human 
milk,  and  probably  also  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  of  protcid  ;' 
certainly  the  fEeces  of  bottle-fed  babies  contain  more  nitrogen  than 
those  of  infants  reared  at  the  breast. 

I  Infant  Fbbdikg  with  Cow's  Mile. 

Notwithstanding  the  pronounced  difTerences  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  physiological  behaviour  between  cow's  and  human  milk,  there 
are  some  healthy  infants  who  can  be  reared  on  the  former  without 
modification.*  Obviously  they  wilt  require  smaller  feeds  of  the 
cow's  milk ;  indeed,  about  2  ounces  at  each  feed  is  found  to  suffice. 
In  most  cases,  however,  and  certainly  in  all  feeble  infants,  pure 
cow's  milk  will  be  found  to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  and  requires 
some  modification  to  render  it  suited  to  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
infant. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  such  modifi- 
cation can  only  affect  the  quantities  of  the  different  ingredients  In 
the  milk  ;  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  ingredients  as  opposed 
to  those  of  human  milk  will  still  remain.  By  suitable  treatment, 
however,  the  proportion  of  casein,  calcium,  and  acid  salts  present 

>  See  Blauberg,  '  Studiea  ubec  S lag] bgsf ices,'  pp.  107,  :oS  ;  Berlin,  1S97 
*  Budin,  Bull,  lit  FAcad  dt  Mid..  18^3  and  1S94.     For  a  summary  of  ihr  reiulu 
|4aldsd  by  Budin'a  method  and  a  criticism  of  it,  see  Marfan,  '  Traiie  de  l'Al}aile- 
tnt.'p. 313;  Paii*.  1899. 
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can  be  reduced,  and  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  proportionately 
raised.  We  must  now  consider  briefly  the  different  methods  l^ 
which  this  can  be  done. 

I.  The  simplest  method  is  I17  mere  dilution.  The  problem 
here  is  to  reduce  the  casein  and  mineral  matters  in  the  cow's 
milk,  to  leave  the  proportion  of  fat  much  as  it  was,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  amount  of  sugar.  Taking  the  average 
composition  of  cow's  and  human  milk,  and  adding  i  part  of 
water  to  z  of  cow's  milk,  we  get  the  following  comparative 
results : 


Human  Milk, 
Proteid    ••        ••           1*5 

Cow's  Milk. 
3  3 

Ccw\ 

s  MUk  and  WaUr. 
equal  partg. 

Fat           ••        ••            3'3 

Sugar       ..        ••            6-5 
Mineral  matter  .•            0*2 

4-0 

45 
07 

2'0 

035 

This  makes  the  proportion  of  proteid  about  right,  but  leaves  the 
fat  and  the  sugar  too  low.  If  now  one  adds  to  every  4  ounces  of  the 
mixture  i  medium-sized  teaspoonful  of  milk-sugar^  pressed  flat 
and  I  teaspoonful  of  ordinary  centrifugal  cream,  these  defects 
are  rectified,  and,  except  for  an  excess  of  mineral  matter,  the  mixture 
will  have  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  each  ingredient  as 
human  milk.  The  digestibility  of  such  a  mixture  is  still,  however, 
inferior  to  that  of  milk  from  the  breast,  for  water  in  this  proportion 
does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  a  rather  dense  clot  in  the  stomach. 
For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  dilute  with  lime-water  or  barley-water 
rather  than  with  plain  water. 

The  digestibility  of  the  casein  can  also  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  citrate  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  i  grain  to  every  ounce  of  cow's 
milk.^  This  acts,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  by  precipitating 
the  excess  of  calcium  salts,  and  so  causing  the  casein  to  set  into  a 
less  dense  curd  in  the  stomach. 

In  the  case  of  very  young  or  weakly  infants,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  dilute  the  milk  more  freely  than  in  the  proportion  given  above. 
In  such  a  case  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  milk,  water,  and  lime- 
water  is  to  be  recommended,  cream  and  sugar  being  added  in 
proportionately  larger  quantity. 

2.  More  elaborate  methods  are  the  cream  mixtures  of  Meigs,  Rotch, 
and  Biedert. 

1  White  cane-sugar  will  also  do,  but  milk-sugar  is  better. 

2  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Poynton  ('The  Value  of  the  Addition  of  Citrate  of 
Soda  to  Cow's  Milk  in  Infant  Feeding'),  Lancet,  August  13,  1904. 
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Meigs^  allows  a  quart  of  milk  to  stand  for  three  hours  in  a  cool 
place  in  a  tall  vessel.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  carefully  decants 
the  upper  half  of  the  milk,  which  is  now  rich  in  cream.  To  every 
i^  ounces  of  this  he  adds  1  ounce  of  lime-water  and  ij  ounces  of 
sugar-water,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  8  heaped  teaspoonfuis  of 
milk-sugar  in  16  ounces  of  water.  This  mixture  will  obviously  be 
poorer  in  proteid  than  that  described  above.  The  same  principle 
is  adopted  in  the  modification  of  milk  by  the  'Lupa'  or  'Reed' 
Humanizer,  both  of  which  are  suitable  for  domestic  use. 

Roteh's  formula^  is  very  similar.     He  takes 

Crc-im  (za  per  cent.  laX)..         ..     il  ouDces. 

Milk  ..  ..  ..  ..        IQUDC8. 

Wa.er        5  ounces. 

Milk-sugar  3 1  drachms. 

The  mixture  is  boiled,  and  when  cool  i  ounce  of  lime-water  is 
added.    It  is  stated  to  have  the  following  composition : 

Proleid        IS 

Fat 41 

Sugar 6-3 

It  is  rather  too  rich  in  fat  for  genera!  use. 

Biedert*  uses  a  mixture  of  130  c-c.  of  cream  (10  per  cent,  fet) 
with  390  of  water  and  18  grammes  of  milk-sugar.  This  results  in  a 
milk  containing  i  per  cent,  of  casein,  2^  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  5  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  For  very  young  infants  the  mixture  may  require  to 
be  given  mote  diluted. 

3.  Soxhlrt*  dilutes  the  milk  with  half  its  volume  of  a  laj  per  cent, 
solntjon  of  milk-Bugar.  This  makes  the  proportion  of  proteid  the  same 
as  in  human  milk,  but  leaves  the  fat  one-third  less  and  the  sugar 
one-balf  more.  In  other  words,  some  of  the  fat  by  this  method  is 
replaced  by  sugar.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  fat  in  tha 
infant  economy,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  substitution  is  justifiable. 
Heubner,'  however,  reports  that  he  has  fed  thousands  of  the  most 
miserable  infants  on  the  mixture  with  the  greatest  success.  It 
certainly  has  the  merit  of  simplicity. 

4.  So-ctled  humanized  milks  are  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by 
many  dairy  companies.     Uy  diluting  the  milk  with  an  equal  quantity 

>  'Archives  of  Pediatrics.'  p.  833,  1889,  and  '  Milli  Analysis  and  lofanl  Feed- 
lag,"  p.  74 :  Philadelphia,  1885 

*  Deacritxd  by  Caulley,  '  InfaDl  Feeding,'  p.  150. 

■  See  Reinach,  Mu*ik.  lUtd.  Woch.,  Ho.  29,  iS^- 

*  Mkntli.  Mtd   Week..  No.  4,  iSgj. 

■  Heubner,  Birlin.  Klin.  Wo/h.,  No.  37,  1S94. 
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of  water  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  centrifuge,  it  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  contains  practically  all  the  bt  of 
the  original  milk  but  only  half  of  the  other  ingredients.  Thef 
deficiency  of  sugar  is  remedied  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  that 
constituent  in  the  necessary  proportion.  The  pVoportion  of  proteid 
in  such  a  milk  will  tend  to  be  somewhat  too  low,  and  the  mineral 
matter  still  too  high,  but  otherwise  the  composition  will  correspond 
pretty  closely  to  that  of  human  milk. 

The  following  analyses  of  their  humanized  milks  are  supplied  by 
the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company: 


No.  X. 

No.  2. 

Human  MOk. 

Water         •• 

»    8943 

88-3 

876 

Proteid       •• 

.      13 

2*2 

x*5 

Fat  .. 

•      40 

36 

35 

Sugar 

►      47 

5a 

6-5 

Mineral  matter 

.      049 

0-37 

0*27 

Both  milks  tend  to  be  too  rich  in  fat  and  too  poor  in  sugar.  The 
first  contains  too  little  proteid,  and  the  second  rather  much.  No.  i 
is  intended  for  young  and  delicate  infants,  No.  2  for  those  which 
are  older  and  stronger.  We  saw,  however,  that  human  milk  does 
not  tend  to  get  richer  in  proteid  as  lactation  proceeds,  and  for  that 
reason  the  preparation  of  a  stronger  milk  for  older  infants  is  not 
physiologically  sound. 

Paget* s  Perfected  Milk  Food^  is  a  concentrated  humanized  milk. 
When  diluted  with  2  parts  of  water  it  yields  a  fluid  of  the  following 
composition ; 

Water          ••        ••        ••  8804 

Proteid         ••         ••         .•  108 

Fat 383 

Sugar           6-82 

Mineral  matter      ••         ••  023 

It  is  sterile  and  keeps  indefinitely.  My  own  examination  of  it 
shows  that  it  is  certainly  rich  in  fat,  and  hardly  clots  at  all  with 
rennet.     It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  deficient  in  proteid. 

Gaertncr's  Fettmilch^  is  another  commercial  humanized  milk 
prepared  on  the  above  principles.  It  is  stated  to  have  the  following 
proportions  of  the  chief  ingredients : 

Proteid         ..         ,,         ,. 
Fat 

Sugar  

Mineral  matter       ..         .. 

With  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  mineral 

*  Clay.  Paget,  and  Co.,  Limited,  Ebury  Street,  S.W. 

•  Sold  by  the  Friern  Manor  Dairy  Company. 


I 

•5  per 

■  cent. 

3 

2 

1* 

6 

0 

>» 

0 

35 

»> 
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constituents  (&  point  of  no  importance),  these  figures  are  almost 
identical  with  those  yielded  by  an  average  sample  of  human  milk. 
Very  good  results  from  its  use  have  been  reported  by  several 
observers,'  although  others  have  put  on  record  cases  in  which  it 
hjs  disagreed.* 

One  defect  common  to  all  the  above  methods  must  be  pointed 
out.  It  is  true  that  they  bring  the  total  amount  of  proteid  down 
more  or  less  equal  to  that  found  in  human  milk.  They  do  not, 
however,  influence  in  any  way  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two 
kinds  of  proteid — casein  and  albumin.  In  all  of  them  the  former 
remains  relatively  higher  than  in  human  milk,  and  the  latter  rela- 
tively lower.  For  this  reason  the  resulting  mixtures  must  remain 
more  difficult  of  digestion  than  human  milk.  Various  methods  of 
getting  over  this  difficulty  have  been  proposed. 

HammarstiH^  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  whey  contains  the 
albumin  of  the  milk  but  not  its  casein  (see  p.  133),  and  by  making 
■  mixture  in  the  following  proportions : 

Cream       300  parll, 


Cmtm      ..        ••        ..    iDo  pans. 

Milk  100      „ 

Whey       800     ., 

be  gets  a  fluid  which  contains  albumin  and  casein  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  human  milk. 

Aihby*  is  also  a  strong  believer  in  the  virtues  of  whey.  He 
piepares  it  by  placing  30  ounces  of  fresh  milk  in  a  Hawksley's 
Sterilizer  and  heating  to  104°  F. ;  two  teaspoonfuis  of  Benger's 
essence  of  rennet  are  added,  and  the  bottle  set  aside  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  curdling  has  taken  place  the  curd  is  thoroughly 
broken  up  by  stirring  and  shaking,  and  the  whey  is  then  strained 
off  through  fine  muslin.  In  this  way  11  or  23  ounces  of  opalescent 
whey  are  obtained.  This  is  heated  to  180'  for  twenty  minutes  to 
destroy  the  rennin,  and  is  then  strained  again.  The  composition  of 
the  whey  so  obtained  is  as  follows : 

Protcida         .,         ..         ,.    097 

Fal 20 

Salts o'Ci 

'  See  Gaertner,  Witnir  Mid.  Woci.,  No.  23.  1896:  Fischer  and  Poole.  Nor 
Yerk  Mtdual  Ricerd.  December  II.  1897;  and  Schutz,  tVinir  Khm.  ICmA.,  No  46. 
1S96  (eiperimeiila  on  odulis). 

'  Mauser's  reaum*.  Forluh.  d.  Mid..  Bd.  13,  No.  a^,  1897.  Sm  ftbo  Moult. 
Wiintr  Klinili.tS9j.  Hit.  i.i.aads:  and  the  Ytttr-Booko/Jrtatmml.^.  199,1897 

•  Jthia-Btr.  f.  Thitnktuiu.  p.  jo6.  "" 

•  i^itbMgk  Mtiiatl  JaurmU,  April,  .w„. 
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The  whey  may  be  used  alone  with  the  sole  addition  of  2  or  3 
drachms  of  milk-sugar  to  the  pint  as  a  food  for  newly-born  infants. 
A  weak  '  humanized '  milk  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  10  oimces  of 
fresh  milk  with  20  of  whey  and  adding  j^  ounce  of  milk-sugar*  It 
has  the  following  composition : 

Proteids         ••         ••         ••  1*75 

Fat 25 

Sugar 6'o 

Salts 0'6 

If  a  milk  richer  in  fat  is  desired,  *  top '  milk  should  be  used  in  the 
same  proportion.  To  prepare  it,  let  a  quart  of  fresh  miiy  stand  in 
a  covered  jar  in  a  cold  place  for  four  or  five  hours,  remove  the  upper 
10  ounces  by  skimming,  and  add  to  this  20  ounces  of  sterilized  whey 
and  j[  ounce  of  milk-sugar.  The  mixture  should  contain  4  per  cent, 
of  fat.  A  grain  or  two  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  add^  to  the 
mixtures  to  render  them  alkaline. 

Monti^  also  recommends  the  use  of  whey.  For  the  first  three 
months  he  employs  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  milk  and  whey,  after 
that  a  mixture  of  two  of  milk  to  one  of  whey. 

Vigier*  divides  the  milk  into  two  equal  parts.  He  skims  one  and 
adds  the  cream  to  the  other.  The  former  is  then  clotted  with  rennet, 
and  the  whey  added  to  the  other  half.  The  resulting  mixture  has 
the  following  composition : 

Proteids         ••         ••         ••  2*36 

Suqar  ..         ••         ••         ••  410 

Fat 375 

Salts 075 

Winter^  goes  on  a  similar  plan  when  he  divides  the  milk  into  two 
parts,  skims  one,  and  adds  the  cream  to  the  other.  He  then 
coagulates  the  skimmed  portion  with  rennet,  and  adds  the  whey 
so  obtained  to  the  first  part.  Such  a  mixture  contains  the  casein 
and  albumin  in  proper  proportions,  but  is  still  apt  to  be  deficient 

in  fat. 

The  advantage  of  whey  as  a  diluent  is  that  it  is  antiscorbutic,  and 
contains  albumin  and  a  little  fat.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  preparation  of  the  above  mixtures  demands  more  time  and 
trouble  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  nurse  than  one  can  usually 
count  on. 

LeJimann^  dilutes  the  milk  till  the  casein  is  in  proper  proportion, 
and  then  adds  sugar  and  cream.     In  order  to  bring  up  the  proportion 

1  Wiener  Klintk,  1897,  ^^t.  i,  2,  and  3. 

*  Quoted  by  Monti. 

*  Quoted  by  Rothschild.  •  L'Allaitement  Mixte.'  etc..  Paris.  1898. 

*  Archiv.  f.  d.  Ges.  Phys.,  Ivi.  558,  1894. 


of  albumin,  be  takes  the  white  of  an  egg,  mixes  it  with  foui  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  adds  one-third  of  the  mixture  to  the  milk. 

In  America  the  modification  of  cow's  milk  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  infancy  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  This  has  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  work  of  Rotch.  Milk  containing  a 
known  proportion  of  casein  is  prepared  by  adding  to  it  standard 
solutions  of  cream  and  milk-sugar  in  different  proportions.  A 
mixture  can  be  prepared  of  any  desired  composition.  Laboratories 
have  been  established'  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  United 
States  in  which,  on  the  receipt  of  a  physician's  formula,  a  milk 
containing  the  exact  proportion  of  each  ingredient  which  the 
digestive  peculiarities  of  any  given  infant  may  necessitate  can  bo 
dispensed  as  accurately  as  a  chemist  compounds  a  prescription.' 
Useful  and  desirable  as  this  is  in  the  case  of  badly  nourished  or 
dyspeptic  babies,  it  is  an  unnecessary  refinement  in  the  artificial 
feeding  of  healthy  infants. 

There  is  still  one  point  in  which  any  of  the  above  modifications  of 
cow's  milk  is  lacking.  Human  milk  as  It  leaves  the  breast  is 
practically  a  sterile  fluid  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  cow's  milk 
as  it  reaches  the  consumer.  It  contains,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(Chapter  VII,),  not  only  the  organisms  which  cause  milk  to  become 
sour,  but  also,  and  not  infrequently,  the  germs  of  actual  disease.  These 
are  specially  dangerous  to  infants,  because  the  low  degree  of  acidity 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  contents  of  the  infant  stomach  enables 
these  germs  to  pass  on  almost  uninjured  into  the  intestine,  where  they 
may  readily  become  the  seeds  of  disease.  For  this  reason,  then,  the 
destruction  of  the  germs  in  cow's  milk  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  preparing  it  as  an  infant  food.  The  methods  by  which  this  may 
be  done  have  been  already  considered  (Chapter  VII.),  but  it  may 
be  repeated  here  that  in  most  cases  simple  boiling  is  sufficient 
'Pasteurization'  of  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  70'  C.  will 
almost  certainly  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  disease  germs,'  but  if 
the  milk  has  to  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  '  sterilization ' 
should  be  carried  out,  VVe  have  already  seen  that  the  digestibility 
and  absorption  of  the  milk  are  Dot  interfered  with  by  such  a  process 
to  any  important  extent.* 

■  Walker -Cord  on  Laboralories.  Ooo  of  these  is  now  open  in  London  (Duke 
S  tree  I,  Groavenor  Square). 

'  Wenlworth.  however,  has  sbown  that  the  miWare  as  dispensed  does  nol 
■Iwaji  exactly  conform  with  the  formula  ordered  ("The  Importance  of  Milk 
Analyst  in  Infant  Feeding,'  BoUon  Ued.  and  Surg.  Joun.,  vol.  cxivi..  No.  x6.  and 
wo\.  cxlvii.,  No,  I,  1902). 

I'  It  has  nol  been  conclusively  proved  capable  of  destroying  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
*  The  only  disadvanlaRe  attendioR  the  use  of  boiled  or  sleriliied  milk  8 
tober       *■  *             ■---"-->- r. -<„..,-. 


to  be  that  it  is  occasionally  the  cauae  of  infantile  scurvy. 
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Reviewing  the  whole  question  of  the  modification  of  cow's  milk,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  first  method  described  (boiling,  with  subsequent 
dilution  and  addition  of  cream  and  sugar)  is  the  best  and  simplest 
method  for  domestic  use.  If,  however,  expense  is  no  objection,  the 
use  of  such  a  commercial  preparation  as  Fettmilch  is  equally  good 
and  less  troublesome.  The  correction  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
casein  and  albumin,  although  theoretically  soimd,  is  practically  not 
a  necessity  in  the  case  of  healthy  infants. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  cow's  milk,  no  matter  how 
skilfully  modified,  is  much  inferior  to  human  milk  as  a  means  of 
feeding  infants,  this  probably  depending  on  those  qualitative 
differences  in  die  composition  of  die  two  fluids  whidi  iio  method  of 
modification  can  entirely  overcome. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


THE  PBiyOIFLEB  OF  FEEDING  IN  IN7AN0T  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD (coHimwd) :  OTHEB.  BUBBTITUTBe  FOB  HUMAK  MILK 
(PEPTONIZED  MILK,  CONDENSED  MILK,  PB0PRIETAB7 
FOODS) :  FEEDING  OF  OLDEB  CHILDBEN 

I.  Partially  Pbptonized  Milk. 

It  is  believed  by  some  authorities  that  one  of  the  essentia]  differences 
between  the  casein  of  human  milk  and  that  of  the  milk  of  the  cow  is 
that  the  former  is  really  a  stage  nearer  the  digested  condition  (i.e., 
peptone)  than  the  latter,  and  that  the  more  easy  digestibility  of 
human  casein  is  due  to  that  fact.  Whether  this  be  so  or  nal,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  even  the  partial  peptonization  of  cow's  milk 
renders  it  much  more  easy  of  digestion.  Of  compute  peptonizatioD 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  It  is  of  the  greatest  utility  as  & 
temporary  expedient  in  some  cases  of  disease,  or  in  feeble  and 
exhausted  babies,  but  is  not  really  required  for  healthy  infants. 
Sooner  or  later  the  stomach  must  be  educated  up  to  dealing  with 
pure  cow's  milk,  and  the  sooner  the  education  is  begun  the  better. 
Partial  peptonization,  however,  may  often  be  had  recourse  to  with 
advantage  as  the  first  st^e  in  this  process  of  education  in  the  case 
of  infants  whose  stomachs  have  a  greater  difficulty  than  usual  in 
dealing  with  cow's  casein.  It  can  be  conveniently  carried  out  by 
means  of  Fairchild's  Peptogenic  Milk-powder,  Each  of  these  powders 
contains  the  ferment  required  to  digest  a  certain  quantity  of  milk, 
along  with  some  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  renders  the  ntilk  slightly 
alkaline,  and  enough  mtlk-sugar  to  raise  that  ingredient  to  the  pro* 
portion  found  in  mother's  milk. 

By  following  the  directions  supplied  with  the  powders,  the  process 
of  digestion  is  only  carried  so  ^  as  partially  to  change  the  casein 
of  the  milk,  sufficient  to  prevent  its  clotting,  but  not  enough  to 
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absolve  the  stomach  from  all  further  labour.  Thus,  digestion  is 
rendered  easy  without  the  stomach  being  demoralized.  The  use  of 
these  powders  is  strongly  recommended  by  Professor  Chittenden.* 
He  analyzed  the  resulting  mixture,  and  compares  it  with  human 
milk  as  follows : 

Specific  gravity    ••        ••  1031  1032 

Water         ••         ••        ••  867  860 

Proteid       2*0*  2-09 

Fat 41  438 

Sugar          ..        ••        ••  6'9  7-26 

Mineral  matter     ••        ••  0*2  0-26 

Total  solids           ••        ••  13*2  13*9 

Reaction Alkaline.  Alkaline. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  fluids  are  almost  identical  in 
composition.  I  And,  too,  that  milk  prepared  by  this  method  does 
not  clot  with  rennet,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  acid. 

2.  Condensed  Milk. 

The  importance  of  studying  condensed  milk  will  be  realized  when 
it  is  learnt  that  500,000  cwt.  of  it  are  imported  into  this  country 
every  year,  and  there  is  no  commoner  substitute  for  human  milk, 
especially  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  than  this. 

(a)  Chemical  Composition, — Condensed  milk  is  simply  cow's  milk 
from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  has  been  removed.  The 
removal  is  effected  by  evaporation  under  reduced  pressure  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat.  As  a  rule,  the  milk  is  only 
reduced  to  one-third  of  its  original  volume,  so  that  in  order  to  restore 
it  again  to  the  condition  of  the  original  milk  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
add  to  it  twice  its  volume  of  water.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
milk  used  for  condensation  is  not  always  pure  milk.  Very  often  the 
cream  has  been  removed  from  it  by  a  separator,  so  that  the  product 
is  really  condensed  skim  milk.  Cane-sugar  is  also  frequently  added 
to  the  milk  after  condensation,  in  order  to  aid  in  its  preservation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  condensed  skim  milks  found  in  the  market 
have  also  been  sweetened,  so  that  one  may  divide  condensed  rnillcs 
into  the  following  groups : 

1.  Unsweetened  and  condensed  whole  milk. 

2.  Sweetened  and  condensed  whole  milk. 

3.  Sweetened  and  condensed  skim  milk. 

*  New  York  Medical  youmal,  July  18,  1896. 

•  The  proportion  of  proteid  here  given  is  probably  too  high. 


If  I  part  of  such  a  milk  Is  diluted  with  2  parts  of  water,  tha 
resulting  fluid  corresponds  more  or  less  closely  to  a  good  sample  of 
pure  cow's  milk. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  unsweetened  milks  is  that  they  are  apt  to 
go  bad  when  the  tin  has  been  opened.  For  this  reason  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  cold  place.  It  would  be  an  advantage  also  if  the  manu- 
facturers would  put  up  such  milk  in  small  tins,  one  of  which  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  day's  supply. 

a.  The  sweetened  condensed  whole  milks  contain,  as  a  rule,  rather 
more  added  cane-sugar  than  there  are  soUds  in  the  milk.  The 
following  is  the  composition  of  some  of  the  best  brands ;  they  art 
arranged,  again,  according  to  their  richness  in  (at ; 

FroUid.      Fat.      Milk-sugar.    Cant-ingar. 
97  13-7  150  37* 


Brand. 

Tolfl  Sclidi 

N«sUt    .. 

Rose      ,. 

..      766 

Milkmaid 

..      76-3 

Full  Weight 

Angto-Swiss 

"      74  4 

There  are  many  other  brands  in  the  market  besides  these,  but  none 
of  them  is  superior  to  the  above. 

Now,  although  the  members  of  this  group  contain  as  much  taX  as 
the  unsweetened  condensed  milks,  yet  so  much  sugar  has  been 
added  that  if  they  are  mixed  with  only  as  much  water  as  has  been 
removed  in  condensation,  the  resulting  fluid  would  be  so  sweet  that 
one  could  hardly  drink  it.  Hence,  a  degree  of  dilution  is  recom- 
mended on  the  tins  of  these  brands  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  resulting  Buid  to  be  at  all  like  cow's  milk  in  its  proportion  ot 
proteid  and  fat. 

3.  Of  the  condenstd  separated  (or  skim)  milks  there  are  an  immense 
Dumber  in  the  shops.  They  resemble  in  composition  the  second 
group  just  described,  except  in  that  they  contain  almost  no  fat 
(always  less  than  2  per  cent.).  When  diluted  in  the  proportions 
recommended  for  infants,  the  resulting  fluid  is  very  poor  in  proteid 
and  almost  free  from  fat,  and  is  therefore  entirely  unsuited  for  a  baby's 
maurishment. 


\ 
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{b)  Digestibility  of  Condensed  Milk.  —  It  must  be  admitted  that 
condensed  milk  is  more  easily  digested  than  fresh  cow's  milk. 
When  diluted  in  such  proportion  as  to  restore  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  ordinary  cow's  milk,  the  condensed  milks  either  do  not 
clot  with  rennet  at  all  or  the  resulting  curd  is  much  looser  than  in 
the  case  of  pure  cow*s  milk.^  The  presence  of  acid  does  not  affect 
the  result.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  probably  is  that  the 
casein  undergoes  some  chemical  change  in  the  process  of  condensa- 
tion which  renders  it  unfitted  to  form  a  dense  clot.  Certainly  this 
greater  digestibility  is  one  point  in  favour  of  condensed  milk,  and 
justifies  its  occasional  use  for  infants  who  are  entirely  unable  to  digest 
ordinary  cow's  milk,  even  when  specially  modified.' 

(c)  Nutritive  Value  and  Economy  of  Condensed  Milk. — ^The  chief  defect 
of  condensed  milks  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view  is  that  th^  are 
apt  to  contain  too  little  fat.  The  unsweetened  milks  are  alone  satis- 
factory in  this  resp>ect.  The  skim  milks  are  absolutely  to  be  con* 
demned  on  that  account,  and  even  the  sweetened  whole  milks,  though 
they  contain  all  the  fat  of  the  original  milk,  yet  require  so  great  a 
degree  of  dilution,  owing  to  the  amoimt  of  sugar  which  they  contain, 
that  the  product  is  notably  deficient  in  fat.  'The  following  table 
shows  the  character  of  the  liquid — ^it  cannot  be  called  milk — ^that  is 
produced  by  following  out  the  directions  on  the  labels  of  half  a  dozen 
of  the  best  brands  of  {swuienei)  whoU-cream  milk*  (Pearmain  and 
Moor) : 

c^^M*^^A         Dilution  recommended      p^,  •    ,„^.  Dilution  -^ .  .        . 

Sweetened  ,^  u^,.,^i.^ij  ^^  **  ^^f^      ^m^.^«.„.  i,j  /^     ^^^  «*  *«««» 

A  ••  I  to  3  2-6  per  cent.  i  to  5  1*8  percent 

B  ••  I  ..  5  16       „  I  ,,  14  07 

C  ••  I  „  5  16       „  I  „  14  06 

D  .•  I  „  6  14        „  I  .,  15  07 

E  ••  I  „  5  21        „  I  ,.  14  08 

F  ••  X  „  5  17       M  I  ..  14  07 

G  ..  X  M  5  17       M  »  ..  14  07 

Human  milk    ..               —  —                       —  3*5 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  immense  amount  of  harm  is  done  to 
infants  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  milks.  Babies  fed  on  them 
may  look  fat  enough,  but  they  are  pale  and  flabby,  and  often  suffer 
from  rickets,  for  fatness  produced  by  abundance  of  sugar  in  the  milk 
is,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  by  no  means  a  sure  indication 
of  health,  and  the  pictures  of  such  fat  but  flabby  infants  so  freely 
spread  abroad  by  the  makers  of  condensed  milks  are  very  deceptive. 

^  The  experiments  were  performed  with  the  First  Swiss  brand  and  with 
NestU's. 

*  The  great  degree  of  dilution  In  which  condensed  milk  is  usually  given  no 
doubt  also  explains  in  part  the  ease  with  which  babies  digest  it. 
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If  a  sweetened  condensed  milk  is  used  at  alt,  it  should  only  be  for 
a  short  period,  and  the  deficiency  of  fat  should  be  made  good  by  the 
addition  to  the  diet  of  cream  or  codliver  oil.  Babies  of  delicate 
digestion  often  do  well  for  a  time  on  Nestl^'s  milk  in  the  proportion 
of  one  teaspoonful  to  six  tablespoonfuls  of  water.  Such  a  mixture 
contains  113  per  cent  of  proteid,  1-28  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  673  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  and  by  the  addition  of  one  teaspoonful  of  centrifugal 
cream  to  each  feed  the  fat  is  brought  up  to  3  per  cent.  The  casein 
in  this  mixture,  being  very  dilute,  is  easily  digested,  and  the  relative 
excess  of  sugar  does  no  barm  if  such  a  method  of  feeding  is  not 
continued  beyond  the  fourth  month. 

A  Hiimamztd  CotuUnsed  Milk  has  recently  been  introduced  which 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  ordinary  condensed  milk  without  its 
drawbacks.  It  contains  added  milk-sugar  and  cream,  but  no  cane 
sugar,  and  when  diluted  with  water  in  the  proper  proportion  is 
practically  identical  in  quantitative  composition  with  human  milk. 
As  it  is  sterile,  keeps  well,  and  its  fat  does  not  separate  out,  it  should 
prove  of  great  service  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  cow's  milk  in  the 
first  few  months  of  life. 

The  only  kind  of  condensed  milk  which  can  be  unreservedly 
recommended,  however,  is  that  made  from  whole  cow's  milk  with- 
out t'  e  addition  of  sugar.  If  i  part  of  such  s  preparation  is 
diluted  with  2  parts  of  water,  the  product  may  be  regarded  as 
identical  with  good  cow's  milk,  and  will  therefore  require  further 
dilution,  sweetening,  and  addition  of  cream,  just  as  fresh  milk  does 
(p.  448).  Used  in  this  way  condensed  milk  is  convenient  in  cases  in 
which  fresh  milk  is  for  any  reason  unobtainable,  or  for  temporary 
use  in  the  case  of  infants  who  are  unable  to  digest  the  latter.  There 
is,  however,  one  disadvantage  in  its  use  which  has  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  has  been  found  that  infants  fed  exclusively  on  tinned 
foods  are  apt  to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  blood  and  bones 
which  resembles  scurvy.  Infants  fed  on  fresh  milk  never  suffer  in 
this  way,  for  fresh  milk  contains  some  'antiscorbutic'  element  which 
has  not  yet  been  identified.'  In  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
this  disease,  it  is  well  to  give  infants  which  are  reared  on  condensed 
milk  a  little  orange  or  grape  juice  two  or  three  times  every  week. 

The  question  whether  condensed  milks  are  to  be  regarded  as  sterile 

■  or  not  is  one  of  some  importance.      It  seems  to  be  by  no  means 
I      certain  that  they  are,  for  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  sub- 

I 

■  an  elenx 
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jected  during  condensation  is  not  necessarily  sufficient  to  kill  all 
disease  germs.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  boil  the  condensed 
milk  after  dilution  and  before  giving  it  to  the  child. 

As  regards  the  question  of  economy,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  condensed  milks.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  bound 
to  add  considerably  to  that  of  the  original  milk,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  cost  is  equivalent  to  that  of  cow*s  milk  at  nearly  4d. 
per  pint.^  In  other  words,  the  removal  of  two-thirds  of  the  water 
from  the  milk  has  about  doubled  its  cost. 


3.   Proprietary  Foods  for  Infants. 

There  is  an  immense  number  of  patent  infant  foods,  almost  every 
one  of  which  claims  to  be  *  the  best  food  for  infants "  or  *  a  perfect 
substitute  for  mother's  milk.*  These  claims  are  devoid,  of  course, 
of  all  scientific  justification,  for,  as  regards  the  former,  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  best  food  for  infants  is  human  milk,  and  as  regards 
the  latter,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  cow's  milk  can  never  be  sc 
modified  as  to  resemble  human  milk  in  its  qualitative  composition. 
Further,  the  ingredients  of  any  patent  food  for  infants  require  to 
be  carefully  scrutinized,  for  many  of  them  contain  unaltered  starch, 
and  starch  is  not  a  substance  which  can  be  given  with  impunity  to 
all  infants,  even  although  some  of  them  are  able  to  digest  a  little  of 
it  without  harm.  Many  of  them,  too,  are  lamentably  poor  in  fat, 
the  importance  of  which  as  a  constituent  of  an  infant's  diet  has 
already  been  fully  insisted  upon.  A  deficiency  in  proteid  is  another 
common  fault  amongst  them,  and  this,  especially  if  combined  with 
poverty  in  fat,  may  explain  the  frecjuency  with  which  rickets  is 
observed  in  babies  reared  upon  such  foods.  As  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  discrepancy  in  the  published  analyses  of  these 
preparations,  I  have  submitted  the  majority  of  those  found  on  the 
English  market  to  a  fresh  examination,  and  the  results,  along  with 
a  brief  description  of  each  particular  food,  are  contained  in  the 
following  table : 


*  A  tin  of  condensed  milk  contains  about  290  c.c.  This,  diluted  with  2  parts 
of  \vatcr=870  cc,  or  about  i^  pints  of  cow's  milk,  and  the  original  tin 
costs  5  id. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  INFANT  FOODS.                                             1 

Food. 

W.«r. 

P.OKid.' 

Fm. 

Crho- 
hyd««. 

Mm«.I 

Gtnerml  DricrliifioQ  und 

DriwlHunuHlUc 

_ 

ua 

16  4 

ei't 

S'l 

Tli»  ttondard  of  oompoBilion 

to  which  artificial  lubaU- 
tuUi  ihonld  conform. 

Groo?  I. 

AUenburyNo.  1.. 

57 

97 

6o-8j 

375 

Desiccated  cow's  milk  from 

(For  children 
belowamODths. 

which  Iha  excess  of  casein 

has  been  removed,  and  a 

certain  proportion  of  sol- 

uble  vefietablc   albumin, 

milk,   sugar,  and    cream 

added.  No  starcb  present.                  1 

Half  ouuce  to  3   ouncea                 . 

of  water  for  a  child  of 

3  months. 

AUenburyNo.  a.. 

39 

gi 

150 

691 

3-50 

Resembles   the  above,  bat 

(For  children  0/ 

contains  some  malted  flour 

Lm3to6 

in   addition.      No    starcb 

monibi.) 

present,    j  ounce  in  6  of 
water   for   a   child    of   6 
months. 

Horlick-t  Malt«d 

37 

138 

90 

70-8 

2-70 

MUk 

(50  per  cent.),  wheal  flour 
(i6j  percent.),  barley  malt 
(33  per  cent.),  and  bicar- 
bunaleof  soda  (}  per  cent.). 
Contains      no    unaltered 
starch  when  mixed.  3  tea- 
spoonfuls  (  =  21  grammes)                ' 
in  4  ounces  of  water  (or  a 
thilJof  3  months.                               1 

Cwurick'i  Soluble 

5  3 

13-6 

'■5 

76-J 

A  mi  It  are  of  desiccated  milk 

Food 

(37i    per    cent.),    malted 
wheat  flour  (37i  per  cent.), 
and   milk  -  sugar   llj    per 
cent.).      When    prepared 
according  to  directions.  Iha 
casein  is  partially  digested. 
but  a  considerable  amoonl 
of   unchanged    starch    is 
left.     I  part  to  be  mii«d 
with  9  of  water  and  boiled 

for  a  tew  minutes. 

Mi!o  Food 

i-5f> 

1 1 -03 

391 

81-38 

A    mixture    ol    desiccated 

Swiss  milk,  baked  wheal 

flour,  and  canesugar  (30 

per    cent.).      Here   is    61 

per  cent,   of  soluble  and 

19  per  cent,  of  insoluble 

caibohydraies    {largely                . 

starch)   present.      To    b«              J 

made  with  water  only.                        1 
A  mixture  ol  desiccated  milk              1 

Uanha  In&nt 

88 

87 

36 

73 '9 

1-0 

Food 

and  malted  cereals.  When               I 

'  Calculated  from  loial  N  bj-  factor  57.                                                     M 
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COMPOSITION  OF  INFANT  FOODS-^contimtied, 


Food. 


•  Bialdoo't 


Group  II. 
Class  A. 
MeUin's  Food 


Cheltine    Maltose 
Food 

Hovis  Babies* 
Food,  No.  z. 

Class  B. 

Skvory  and 
Moore's  Food 


Water. 


236 


6-3 


4-6 


37 


45 


Benger's  Food 


8-3 


Procoid. 


1607 


r9 


5*3 


77 


10-5 


Fat. 


xi*8o 


trace 


0*27 


0'20 


1-4 


IO-2 


1*2 


Carbo- 
hydrate. 


6589 


82*0 


876 


866 


83*2 


79*5 


Mineral 
Matter. 


3*88 


S« 


2*25 
1*82 

0-6 


08 


prepared  according  to 
directioiis,  contains  a  good 
deal  of  unaltered  starch. 
A  dessertspoonful  ( ^  13 
grammes)  to  be  mixed  with 
2^  ounces  of  water. 
Prepared  from  milk  and 
malted  cereals.  Free  from 
starch.  To  be  made  with 
water  only. 


A  completely  malted  food. 
All  the  carbohydrate  in  a 
soluble  form.  May  be  re- 
garded as  a  (i|fiSic£m^malt 
^lyggj^  i  tablespoonim 
(about  5  grammes),  ^  pint 
milk,  and  i  pint  water  for 
a  child  under  3  months. 

A  fully  malted  food  con- 
taining no  starch.  To  be 
made  with  milk. 

A  fully  malted  food.  Tobt 
made  with  milk. 


Composed  of  wheat  floor 
witn  the  addition  of  malt 
When  preiKtred  according 
to  the  directions,  most,  bat 
not  all,  of  the  starch  is 
converted  into  soluble 
forms  (chiefly  dextrins). 
I  or  2  tablespoonfuls  ( =  i 
to  2  ounces)  to  be  mixed 
with  2  or  3  tablespoonfuls 
of  cold  milk  or  milk  and 
water,  and  ^  pint  of 
boiling  milk,  or  milk  and 
water,  added. 

A  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and 
pancreatic  extract.  When 
prepared  according  to  the 
directions,  most,  but  not 
all.  of  the  starch  is  con- 
verted into  soluble  forms. 
The  proteid  is  also  par- 
tially digested  as  well  as 
that  of  the  milk  used  in 
mixing  it.  Take  i  table- 
spoonful  (about  an  ounce) 


^  Umcii  Analysis.  May  23.  1903. 
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Food. 

w«-. 

FralcM. 

r>t. 

Crbo- 

bydrue. 

S:"^ 

and  4  of  cold  milk,  tben 

add  i  pint  of  boiling  milk 

and  water  ;  set  aside  Id  a 

warm  place  for  ij  minutes, 

tben  bring  to  the  boil. 

Allenbary  Malted 

63 

9'» 

8a -8 

0-5 

A   mixture  of  wheat   flour 

Food 

and  mall.  Wb«n  prepared 
according    to    the    direc- 
tions, still  contains  some 
nnallered  starch.  Designed 
for      children      above    6 
months,     t   lablespoonful 
(about  an  ounce),   i   tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  3 
ta hi •; spoonfuls  ccid  water  ; 
mil  and  add  1  pint  boiling 
milk    and    water     (equal 
parts). 
A  malted  farinaceous  food. 

Dlislased  Farina 

83 

8'3 

I '3 

8.-0 

i-i 

When  prepared  according 

to  tbe  directions,  practi- 

cally all  the  starch  is  con- 

verted  into  soluble  forms. 

I  ounce  of  food,  i  pint  of 

cold  milk,  and   1   ounces 

water.     Heat  slowly  till  il 

boils ;  boil  3  minutes  and 

sweeten  if  desired. 

Coombs-  Malted 

7'9 

a-3 

76-8 

o'4 

A  mailed  farinaceous  food. 

Food 

When  prepared  according 
to     tbe    directions,    still 

contains  much   unaltered 

starch. 

Mo5eley'a  Food 

loB 

0-92 

76-4 

0-94 

Complete  conversion  of  all 
starch  occurs  during  pie- 
paration.      To    be    given 
with  milk. 

Cbdtine  Infasu' 

7-3 

i6a 

3 '92 

71*0 

1-83 

Contains  starch  when  pre- 

Food 

pared  for  use. 

Bananina 

9'5 

4« 

o■^o'   84-0 

J -07 

A  highly  starchy  food  prC' 
pared  from  banana  6our.                     1 

1 

Hovis  Food 

S'4 

S-7 

o-io'    90-1 

Contains  about  7I  per  cent. 

No.  a 

of  starch;  tobemadewHh 

milk. 

Kntroa  Food      . . 

6'S 

ij-9 

IO-3 

660 

i-o 

A  miitnro  of  cereals  with 
the  addition  of  a  certain                  1 
proportion  of  peanut  flour.                 1 
from  which  the  somewhat                 1 

bitter  taste   of   the    food                 1 

and  its  high  proportion  of                 1 

fat  ace  derived.      Il  is  a                  ' 

self- digesting    food,    but 

when  prepared  according 

to  (he  directions,  only  part 

^              i 

^M 

^^ 

^^ 
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COMPOSITION  OF  INFANT  F OODS-^on finuiiL 


Food. 


Water. 


Proteid. 


Fmt. 


Carbo- 
hydrate. 


Mioeral 
Matter. ' 


General  Description  and 
Renuu'ks. 


Albti^    ••       •• 


8*6 


9-3 


ri 


79*4 


0-4 


Worth's  Perfect 
Food 


a'4 


ii't 


2X> 


83-3 


0*3 


GxoupIIL 
Ridge'i  Food     •• 


7-9 


9-a 


z*o 


8z*9 


0*7 


NeAvei'iFood  .. 


Frame  Food  Diet 


6-3 


50 


zo*9 


X3'4 


X'O 


I  "2 


80*4 


79'4 


z-6 


10 


OpmnsFood     •• 


Falona 


••        •< 


io*9 


70 


91 


8-4 


x*o 


3*5 


78-6 


79*9 


04 


i*a 


of  the  starch  is  converted. 
X  ounce  of  the  food  to  be 
mixed  with  z  ounce  of  cold 
water,  and  (  pint  boiling 
milk  and  water  (equal 
parts)  to  be  added. 

A  self -digesting,  farinaceous 
food  for  infants  and  in- 
valids. To  be  used  with 
equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water  according  to  direc- 
tions.  Starch  not  all 
changed. 

A  tablespoonful  to  be  mixed 
with  ^  pint  of  cold  milk 
or  milk  and  water,  and 
boiled  5  or  10  minutes. 
When  prepared  according 
to  directions,  still  contains 
unaltered  starch. 

A  baked  flour,  containing 
only  3  per  cent  of  soluble 
carbohydrates,  the  re- 
mainder being  starch.  Re- 
commended to  be  made 
with  milk  or  water.  Made 
with  water  alone  is  not  a 
sufficient  food. 

Resembles  the  above,  but 
recommended  to  be  made 
with  milk  and  water. 

A  thoroughly  baked  flour, 
to  which  has  been  added 
cane-sugar  and  some  ex- 
tract of  bran  (see  p.  195). 
It  is  not  specially  rich  in 
mineral  ingredients,  but 
nitrogenous  matters  are 
abundant,  and  it  contains 
much  unaltered  starch. 
(  ounce  to  be  mixed  with 
a  breakfast-cupful  of  milk 
and  water  (z  of  milk  to  2  of 
water). 

A  granulated  wheat  food. 
I  teaspoonful  to  ^  pint  of 
milk.     Starch  unaltered. 

A  mixture  of  cereals  (oats, 
barley,  and  wheat)  with  a 
ground,  fat  -  containing 
bean.  The  food  is 
thoroughly  baked,  but 
contains  a  considerable 
proportion    of    unaltered 


PA  TENT  FOODS 
COMPOSITION  OF  INFANT  FOODS— con/inffed. 


4^5 


Food. 

Water. 

Proteid. 

Fat 

Carbo- 
hydrate. 

Mineral 
Matter. 

General  Description  and 
Remarks. 

Starch.    A  teaspoonful  to 

i  pint  of  boiling  milk  or 

water,   or  half  milk  and 

half  water. 

Robinson's  Groats 

ZO*4 

xx-3 

X-6 

75-0 

17 

Ground  oats  from  which 
husk  has  been  removed. 
Rich  in  proteid  and 
mineral  matter. 

Robinson's  Patent 

lO'I 

5*x 

0-9 

82*0 

1-9 

Ground  pearl  barley,  and  of 

Barley 

the  same  nutritive  value  as 
the  latter. 

Chapman's  Entire 

8-4 

94 

2*0 

79*3 

09 

A  finely  ground  whole- wheat 

Wheat  Food 

flour.  Not  much  superior 
in  nutritive  value  to  or- 
dinary '  households '  flour. 
Starch  mostly  unaltered. 
To  be  used  with  milk. 

Scott's  Oat  Flour 

5-8 

97 

5'o 

782 

1*3 

A  fine  oat  flour.  Starch 
unaltered. 

Nichol's  Food  of 

11*9 

77 

17 

769 

I  75 

To    be    used    with    equal 

Health 

quantities  of  boiling  milk 
and  water  for  making 
infant  gruel. 

Triticumina  Food 

8  6 

12-5 

2'2 

757 

I'O 

To  be  made  with  equal 
parts  of  milk  and  water, 
with  the  addition  of  sugar. 

•  I.  and  I.'  Food  . . 

5*5 

103 

2*3 

80 '5 

14 

An  infants'  and  invalids' 
food.  To  be  made  with 
water  only,  or  half  and 
half  water  and  milk,  and 
sweetened  to  taste. 

Muffler's  Food    . . 

47 

13-8 

50 

741 

24 

Prepared  from  milk,  wheat 
flour,  and  eggs  ;  sterilized 
in  vacuo.  To  be  used  with 
water  or  milk. 

Labmann's 

244 

7*3 

24*6 

41-8 

1*15 

A  preparation  derived  from 

Vegetable  Milk 

nuts,  and  intended  to  be 
added  to  diluted  cow's 
milk,  in  which  it  raises 
the  percentage  of  fat  and 
lessens  the  density  of  the 
curd. 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  these  numerous  preparations,  one  may  divide 
them  into  the  following  groups: 

I.  Foods  prepared  from  cow's  milk  with  various  additions  or  alterations,  and 
requiring  the  addition  of  water  only  to  he  ready  for  use.     This  group  includes : 

'  Allenbury '  first  and  second  foods. 

Carnrick's  Soluble  Food. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk. 

Milo  Food 

Manhu  Infant  Food. 

30 


/ 
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Comparing  these  preparations  with  the  composition  of  dried 
human  milk  (see  table),  one  observes  that  they  are  all  deficient  in 
fat  and  too  rich  in  carbohydrate.  In  half  of  them,  also,  there  is 
insoluble  carbohydrate  (starch)  present,  which  is  not  suitable  for 
infants  (see  p.  469).  The  composition  of  some  of  them  when  ready 
for  use  is  contained  in  the  following  table,  and  fully  bears  out  these 
criticisms :  ^ 

Human      Attenbury  Food,     NestWsMilk       Malted 

Mtlk>  No.  i.«  Food}  Milk.* 

Water        ••        ••      8760  8830  92  76  92  40 

Proteid       ..         ••         1*52                 1-56                      oSi  115 

Fat 3-28  2*30                     036  060 

Sugar         ..         ••        650  720                     380  538 

Mineral  matter     ••        0*27  o'6o                     0*13  029 

These  foods  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  condensed  milks  carried  a 
stage  further ;  t.^.,  they  are  desiccated  milks.  Some  of  them  would 
correspond  to  unsweetened,  whole  condensed  milks,  others  to 
partially  or  wholly  skimmed  and  sweetened  milks.  Non^jof  them 
contains  relatively  as  much  fat  as  the  best_^brandsuaL^ondensed 
oul}^  ana  one  Cannot  see  thai  they  possess  any  advantage  over 
these.  In  their  favour  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  casein,  like 
that  of  condensed  milk,  clots  only  loosely  or  not  at  all,  and  is 
therefore  more  easily  digested  than  that  of  fresh  cow*s  milk.  Like 
condensed  milk,  too,  they  contain  no  antiscorbutic  element  and  are 
very  expensive,  for  it  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to  feed  an 
infant  on  any  of  these  preparations  than  if  one  uses  fresh  milk.  That 
is  inevitable.  The  manufacturer  must  be  paid  for  his  trouble  in 
removing  the  water  which  the  consumer  has  to  put  back  again. 

2.  The  second  group  consists  of  farinaceous  foods  prepared  from 
cereals  (usually  wheat) ^  of  which  the  starch  has  been  partly  or  wholly  trans- 
formed into  soluble  substances  (dextrins  or  malt-sugar),  and  which  re(]uire 
the  addition  of  milk  to  fit  them  for  use.  The  group  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  classes : 

(a)  Those  in  which  the  starch  has  been  transformed  before  reaching 
the  consumer  —  e.g.,  Mellin's  Food,  Cheltine  Maltose  Food,  and 
Hovis  Babies*  Food  No.  i. 

(b)  Those  which  contain  malt  or  pancreatic  ferment,  which  convert 
the  starch  when  the  food  is  mixed— -€.g.,  Benger's  Food,  Savory  and 
Moore's  Food,  Diastased  Farina,  Allenbury  Malted  Food,  Nutroa 
Food,  Coombs'  Malted  Food. 

^  Camerer  and  Soldner's  analysis. 

•  Analysis  by  the  author. 

•  Analysis  by  Chittenden  {New  York  Medical  Journal,  July  18,  1896). 

•  Ibid 
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When  one  cofflpares  the  composition  of  these  foods  with  that  of 
dried  human  milk,  one  is  struck  a^^'am  by  their  great  deficieocv  in 
^f__  They  are  also  defective  in  mineral  matter  and  proteid.  If 
mixed  with  water  alone,  therefore,  these  foods  could  never  be  true 
substitutes  for  human  milk.  In  all  of  them,  however,  the  addition 
of  some  fresh  cow's  milk  is  recommended,  although  the  proportion 
is  often  very  small.  They  can  only  be  of  use  in  supplementing  the 
diet  of  infants  who  are  unable  to  digest  much  cow's  millf,  but  the 
only  elements  they  supply  are  caroony^Jrate  ali^,  lo  a  less  extent, 
proteid.  Their  addition  to  cow's  milk  seems  also  to  aid  the  digestion 
of  the  latter,  probably  by  acting  mechanically  on  the  curd,  as  barley- 
water  does.  They  may  also  be  regarded  as  useful  (though  cosily) 
additions  to  the  diet  of  the  infant  after  its  sixth  month. 

As  regards  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  classes  into  which  the 
group  is  divided,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  a  food 
in  which  the  conversion  of  the  starch  only  lakes  place  during  the 
preparation  of  the  food  for  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages 
of  such  a  plan  are  obvious,  for  the  result  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  mixer,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conversion  of 
the  starch  in  many  of  the  second  class  is  by  no  means  complete, 
even  when  the  directions  are  carefully  followed  (see  last  column  of 
table). 

It  is  undoubtedly  better  to  use  a  food  such  as  Mellin's,  in  which 
the  conversion  of  the  starch  has  been  completely  carried  out  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  composition  of  Mellin's  Food,  when 
mixed  and  ready  for  use,  is  as  follows :  — ^— 

lli,maH  IWiW.l  ^llliK-l  Food* 

Waier  87  60  8800 

Proleid  153  Iti 

Fal 3  23  a8g 

Carbohvdrate         ..         ..  6  y>  3  98 

Mineral  matter       ..         ..  017  a^j 

3.  The  third  group  includes  faritiacious  foods  in  which  th»  starch 
hat  net  bim  predigtsltd.  It  includes  such  foods  as  Ridge's,  Neave's, 
Frame  Food  Diet,  Opmus  Food,  Falona,  Chapman's  Whole  Wheat 
Flour,  Robinson's  Patent  Barley  and  Groats,  and  others.  These 
preparations  are  opien  to  the  same  objections  as  those  in  the  second 
group,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  that  they  contain  much 
Starch  which  has  either  not  been  acted  on  at  all  or  only  rendered 
slightly  more  digestible  by  the  process  of  baking  to  which  most  of 

'  Analysis  by  Camerer  (wd  Soldner. 

■  '  Analvsis  by  Chiltendeo  {Niu-  Y^rli  Mtiu»l  Journal.  July  18.  1896), 

■  30-2 
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them  are  subjected  in  the  course  of  manufacture.  Now,  into  the 
question  to  what  extent  infants  are  able  to  digest  unaltered  starch 
we  need  not  enter  here.  One  may  admit  that  recent  observations 
have  shown*  that  even  quite  young  infants  are  able  to  digest  much 
more  starch  than  was  formerly  believed.  The  practical  fact,  how- 
ever, remains,  that  starch  forms  no  part  of  the  diet  of  a  naturally- 
fed  infant  until,  at  least,  after  the  cutting  of  some  of  its  teeth  ;  and, 
further,  experience  shows  that  the  presence  of  unaltered  starch  in 
the  diet  of  young  infants  is  prone  to  excite  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  renders  it  evident  that  foods  belong- 
ing to  this  group  should  be  avoided  altogether  before  the  infant  has 
cut  any  teeth.  Their  addition  to  the  diet  after  that  period  will 
undoubtedly  furnish  the  child  with  an  increased  amount  of  proteid 
and  carbohydrate,  but  such  articles  as  rusks,  bread-pap,  oat  flour, 
and  rice'  will  do  so  quite  as  efficiently,  are  as  easy  of  digestion,  and 
have  the  practical  advantage  of  being  very  much  cheaper. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  sum  up  at  this  point  what  we  have  learnt 
as  to  the  practical  rules  for  guidance  in  the  feeding  of  infants. 

1.  Breast  milk  is  always  to  be  preferred  ;  *  humanized  milks,* 
though  right  in  theory,  are  not  found  to  be  perfect  substitutes  in 
practice. 

2.  If  the  child  does  not  gain,  or  loses  weight,  on  the  breast,  try 
mixed  feeding,  using  the  breast  along  with  modified  cow's  milk. 

3.  If  the  breast  is  inadmissible,  a  healthy  infant  may  be  reared  on 
pure  sterilized  cow's  milk ;  a  feeble  infant  will  require  modified  cow's 
milk. 

4.  The  simplest  method  of  modification  is  by  dilution  plus  the 
addition  of  cream  and  sugar ;  but  where  expense  is  no  objection, 
one  of  the  humanized  milks  or  *  fettmilch  *  may  be  employed. 

5.  If  the  infant  is  unable  to  digest  cow*s  casein,  even  when  the 
milk  is  much  diluted,  partial  peptonization  may  be  employed. 

6.  Condepsed  milks  should  only  be  used  temporarily— <?.^.,  during 
digestive  disturbance  or  where  fresh  milk  is  unobtainable.  The 
addition  of  fat  will  alwaj^s.be^ufi.cessary. 

7.  No  propriefary'Kod  in  the  market  possesses  any  real  advantage 
over  the  best  brands  of  condensed  milk,  and  they  should  all  be 
avoided  as  complete  foods  for  infants  if  fresh  milk  is  obtainable. 

1  See  Berlin.  Klin.  Woch.,  No.  10.  1895.  and  a  paper  by  Carstens  at  the  eyten 
Naturforscher  Versammlung  zu  Liibeck.  1805.  Med.  Ahth.,  p.  161.  also  Parker  in 
Medical  Society's  Transactions.  1887,  p.  319.  The  whole  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed more  recently  bv  Corlette  ('  A  Review  of  the  Subject  of  Starch  Digestion 
in  Young  Infants,'  Australasian  Medical  Gar^/^^  January  20.  1905)- 

«  The  starch  of  oats  and  rice  is  more  easily  digested  by  infants  than  any  other. 
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If  used  before  ihe  child  ha 
nilk,  those  only  should  be  en 
:onverled  into  soluble  forms, 
is  unconverted  possess 


3  cut  its  teeth  as  additions  to  a  diet  of 
iployed  in  which  the  starch  is  entirely 
The  patent  foods  in  which  the  starch 
images  as  additions  to  the  diet  of  older 
,  rusks,  and  rice,  and 


children  over  such  simple  articles  as  oat-floui 
are  considerably  more  expensive. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  an  infant  seems  incapable  of  digesting 
the  casein  of  cow's  milk  even  when  peptonized,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  various  artificial  mixtures,  such  as  whey  and 
ciea^  white  of  egg  and  whey,  bread  jelly,'  or  raw  meat  Juice. 

The  Feeding  of  Oldbr  Children.' 
After  weaning — which  should  take  place  about  the  tenth  to  twelfth 
month — the  diet  becomes  of  a  more  solid  character.  The  same 
principles  must  be  observed  in  its  composition,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  infants;  that  is  to  say.  the  building  material  and  fat  must  be 
relatively  more  largely  represented  than  in  the  diet  of  adults. 

The  importance  of  a  sufficiency  of  proteid  in  the  diet  of  childreo 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Much  of  the  feebleness,  flabbiness,  and 
pallor  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  large  towns  is  no  doubt 
due  to  a  lack  of  it.  There  is  reason  also  to  beiieve  that  a  similar 
deficiency  may  be  a  cause  of  the  stunted  and  ill-developed  bodies 
which  such  children  often  show.  The  deamess  of  meat  is  largely 
responsible  for  these  conditions.* 

The  following  computations  have  been  made  of  the  amonnt  of 
each  nutritive  ingtedient  required  at  different  aces' : 

Agi.  Protnd  Fat.  CatbohyJraU, 

1}  y«arB  ..         ..     425  grammes. 


013 


79 


47 


S43 
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1  Bread  jellifii  prepared  aa  follow! :  A  thicli  slice  of  bread  (4  ounces)  is  baked  in 
a  basin  of  cold  water  (or  six  01  eight  hours  and  then  squeezed  out.  The  pulp  u 
gently  boiled  in  a  pint  of  fresh  water  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  gruel  thus 
made  is  sliained,  rubbed  through  a  6ne  hair  sieve,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it 
forms  a  smooth  jelly.  Enough  of  this  is  mixed  with  wano  water  to  make  a  food 
of  Ihe  consistence  of  thin  cream  ;  a  little  while  sugar  may  be  added  (CheadleV 

•  For  a  discussion  o(  this  subject  see  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Winter's  'The  Food 
Factor  as  a  Cause  of  Health  and  Disease  during  Cbildbood '  (New  York  :  William 
Wood  and  Co..  190JI. 

•  Sec  also  Clement  Duke's  '  School  Diet,'  second  edition,  chapter  iii. 

•  Schroder,  "  Ueber  die  Em.ibruDg  B-15  jjhriger  Kinder.'  Archie.  /.  Hygitnl. 
iv.  39,  1S86.  See  also  diagram,  p.  47.  and  a  paper  by  TIeubner  ('  Hine  Betrach- 
tung  ueber  die  Emiihrang  dss  kindes  jenerseits  der  Siiuglicg&allers.'  in  Jacobi'i 
'  FeitKhrift,'  p.  290), 
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Atwater's  calculation  is  as  follows : 

A  child  under  2  years  requires  03  the  food  of  a  man  at  moderate  work. 

A  child  of  3  to  5  years  requires  0*4 

A  child  of  6  to  9  years  requires  0*5 

A  child  of  10  to  13  years  requires  o-6 

A  girl  of  14  to  16  years  requires  07 

A  boy  of  14  to  16  years  requires  08 


(•  »•  »• 

•(  ••  •> 

••  tt  tt 


The  ratio  of  building  material  (proteid)  to  carbohydrate  and  fat  is 
as  I  :  4'2  -  4'8  in  the  average  child's  diet.  In  that  of  the  adult  at 
moderate  work  it  is  as  i  :  5*3  -  5*5.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  fat  is 
relatively  more  abundant  in  the  diet  of  the  child.  There  is  i  part  of 
fat  to  3*7  of  carbohydrate  in  the  child's  diet,  while  the  proportion  in 
the  adult  is  i  to  4  (Atwater),  i  to  4*8  (Moleschott),  and  i  to  S'S 
(Voit). 

Roughly  speaking,  a  child  of  five  requires  half  as  much  fat  and 
building  material  as  a  full-grown  man  doing  a  moderate  amount  of 
work,  but  only  one-third  as  much  carbohydrate ;  while  a  boy  of 
fifteen  will  require  as  much  of  every  ingredient  as  a  full-grown  man 
leading  a  sedentary  life. 

One  must  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the 
different  ingredients  of  the  diet  should  be  derived. 

Even  for  some  time  after  weaning,  cow*s  milk  should  still  be  the 
chief  source  of  proteid.  It  may  be  supplemented  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  by  small  quantities  of  yolk  of  eggy  and  chicken,  fish,  and 
a  little  underdone  meat  may  gradually  be  added.  These  animal 
substances  are  the  best  sources  of  proteid,  because  they  contain  it  in 
a  concentrated  and  easily-digested  form.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
rear  healthy  children  on  a  diet  the  proteid  part  of  which  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  vegetable  sources,^  especially  if  the  child  is  able 
to  lead  an  active  and  out-of-door  life. 

Thus,  a  German  author  has  recorded  the  case  of  an  institution  in 
which  only  one-eighth  of  the  proteid  in  the  children's  diet  was 
derived  from  animal  sources,  and  yet  the  inmates  were  all  well 
nourished  and  fully  developed.  He  attributes  this  good  result  to 
the  fact  that  the  children  were  working  out  of  doors  most  of  the  day, 
and  were  accustomed  to  the  diet  from  their  infancy. 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  safer  to  supply  at  least  one- third  of 
the  total  proteid  required  in  an  animal  form.^ 

*  See  cases  described  by  Schroder,  loc.  cit.,  p.  453. 

'  'During  the  period  of  growth,'  says  Clement  Dukes  (' School  Diet,'  p.  32), 
*  there  should  be  a  tolerably  even  balance  between  the  amounts  of  farinaceous 
and  vegetable  food,  with  a  large  preponderance  of  animal  food,  the  total  supply 
required  being  largely  in  excess  of  that  demanded  by  adults,  in  order  to  supply 
the  material  necessary  for  growth  and  development  as  well  as  wear  and  tear.' 


SOURCES  OF  FAT  AND  CARBOHYDRATE 

The  best  vegetable  proteid-yi elders  for  children  are  oats  (oat  flour, 
groats,  and  rolled  oats),  wheat  (whole  wheat  flour,  macaroni,  semo- 
lina, or  such  patent  wheat  foods  as  Opmus  and  Florador),  such 
preparations  of  maize  as  hominy  and  cerealine,  and,  amongst  the 
pulses,  lentil  flour. 

Pat  should  be  derived  from  such  sources  as  good  milk,  butter,  the 
yolk  of  egg,  and  bacon.  Difficulty  is  often  found  in  getting  the 
child  to  take  enough  fat,  but  its  importance  in  the  diet  is  such  that 
pains  should  be  taken  to  educate  the  child  in  this  respect.  By 
giving  it  in  a  state  of  fine  division  the  difficulty  may  often  be  over- 
come. Thus,  butter  spread  on  bread  or  mixed  with  mashed  potato 
may  be  taken  when  more  solid  fat  would  disagree  or  be  refused. 
Suet  pudding  also  contains  fat  in  an  easily -digested  form. 

If  any  carbohydrate  be  added  to  the  diet  at  all  before  the  teeth  are 
cut,  it  should,  as  we  have  seen,  be  in  a  soluble  form.  In  other 
words,  it  should  consist  of  some  form  of  sugar  or  dextrin,  starch 
being  excluded.  Even  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  is  well  to 
avoid  purely  starchy  foods,  unless  in  very  limited  amount.  It  is  at 
this  period  that  one  of  the  patent  foods,  in  which  the  starch  is 
partially  digested,  may  be  of  service.  After  the  first  year  more 
solid  starchy  food  may  be  given.  Rice,  potato  and  oat  flour  are 
the  most  easily  digested  forms.  Biscuits  or  rusks,  too,  are  more 
easily  digested  than  ordinary  bread,  because  the  high  degree  of  heat 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  ruptures  many  of  the  starch  grains, 
and  converts  part  at  least  of  their  contents  into  soluble  forms. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  two  such  preparations  : 
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Robb's  Nursery  Biscuits  are  also  a  serviceable  preparation  of  a 
similar  sort. 

Arrowroot,  cornflower,  Oswego,  sago  and  tapioca  are  useful  forms 
of  starch,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  puddings,  but  they 
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possess  no  advantage  over  rice,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  practically  devoid  of  proteid. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  important  forms  in  which  carbohydrate 
can  be  added  to  the  diet  of  children.     The  great  reduction  in  the 
price  of  sugar  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  is  probably  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  improved  physique  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  fear  that  sugar  may  injure  children's  teeth  is  largely  illusory. 
The  negroes,  who  live  largely  on  sugar-cane,  have  the  finest  teeth 
the  world  can  show.     If  injudiciously  taken,  sugar  may,  however, 
injure  the  child's  appetite  and  digestion.     The  craving  for  sweets 
which  children  show  is  no  doubt  the  natural  expression  of  a  physio- 
logical need,  but  they  should  be  taken  with,  and  not  between,  meals. 
Chocolate  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  forms  of  such 
sweets  (p.  273).     Jam  is  also  an  important  vehicle  for  adding  carbo- 
hydrate to  the  dietary.    The  claims  of  jam  versus  butter  have  already 
been  considered  (p.  136);  but  I  would  only  point  out  here  that  so 
great  is  the  importance  of  fat  in  the  diet  of  childhood,  and  so  few  the 
forms  in  which  it  can  be  given  when  compared  with  the  abundant 
choice  of  different  varieties  of  carbohydrate,  that  one  must  on  no 
account  allow  jam   to  replace  butter,   or  even   dripping,   as  the 
habitual  accompaniment  of  the  child's  bread. 

The  mineral  matters,  which  are  so  important  for  building  up  the 
bones,  muscles  and  blood  of  the  growing  child,  should  be  chiefly 
derived,  during  the  first  two  years  at  least,  from  milk.  Abundance 
of  milk  in  the  diet  will  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  three  most 
important  ingredients — lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.^  Eggs, 
too,  are  rich  in  these  elements,  and  the  yolk  of  e^g  especially  shares 
with  milk  the  advantage  of  containing  much  phosphorus  in  an 
organic  form.  Iron  is  contained  in  yolk  of  egg^  the  red  meats,  and 
in  such  vegeta]:)le  substances  as  oatmeal. 

The  vegetable  salts  of  potash,  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  fruits 
and  green  vegetables,  are  also  of  importance,  and  such  articles 
should  always  find  a  place  in  the  child's  menu. 

Of  beverages  it  need  merely  be  said  that  water  is  the  only  one  suited 
for  young  children,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  pure.  Alcohol 
in  all  forms  should  be  avoided  as  being  entirely  unnecessary  for 
healthy  children.  Tea  and  coffee  are  also  harmful  to  the  susceptible 
nervous  system  of  the  child,  but  cocoa,  made  with  plenty  of  milk, 

*  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  factory  inspector,  concluded  from  careful  continuous 
measurements  of  factory  children  that  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
they  grow  nearly  four  times  as  fast  on  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper  as  on  tea 
and  cofifee. 
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may  be  allowed,  though  it  should  be  regarded,  like  milk,  as  a  food 
rather  than  a  beverage  properly  so  called. 

Schemes  of  diet  for  children  of  school  age  will  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Clement  Dukes  already  referred  to.^ 

The  following  examples  of  diets  suited  for  young  children  are 
taken  from  a  series  given  by  Dr.  Eustace  Smith  in  his  valuable  work 
on  'The  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infancy'  (chapter  xii.).  The  quantities 
are  not  intended  to  be  invariable,  but  must  be  suited  to  the  needs 
and  capabilities  of  each  particular  child. 

I.  Diet  for  a  Child  about  zo  Months  Olo^ 

First  Meal,  7  a.m. 

A  tablespoonful  of  Mellin's  Food. 

A  teaspoonful  of  Chapman's  Flour  (baked). 

A  bresLk fast-cupful  of  new  milk. 

Second  Meal,  10.30  a.m. 

A  tablespoonful  of  pearl  barley  jelly  dissolved  in  a  breakfast-cupful  of 
warm  milk  and  sweetened  with  white  sugar. 

Third  Meal,  2  p.m. 

The  yolk  of  one  ef^g  beaten  up  in  a  teacupful  of  milk  and  sweetened 
with  white  sugar. 

Fourth  Meal,  5  p.m. 
Same  as  the  second. 

Fifth  Meal,  11  p.m. 
Same  as  the  first. 

II.  DniT  FOR  A  Child  from  za  to  18  Months. 

First  Meal,  7.30  a.m. 

A  rusk  or  a  slice  of  stale  bread  well  soaked  in  a  breakfast-cnpfiil  of 

new  milk. 

Second  Meal,  zi  a.m. 
A  drink  of  milk ;  a  plain  biscuit  or  slice  of  thin  bread-and-butter. 

Third  Meal,  1.30  p.m. 

A  teacupful  of  good  beef-tea  (a  pound  of  meat  to  the  pint)  or  of  beef- 
gravy,  with  rusk. 
A  good  tablespoonful  of  light,  farinaceous  pudding. 

Fourth  Meal,  5.30  p.m. 
Same  as  the  first. 

Fifth  Midi,  zz  p.m.  (if  required). 
A  drink  of  milk. 

III.  Diet  for  a  Child  from  z8  Months  to  a  Years  Old. 

First  Meal,  7.30  a.m. 

A  breakfast -cupful  of  new  milk. 

A  rusk  or  half  a  slice  of  bread  soaked  in  the  liquid  fat  of  hot  fried  bacon. 

*  •  School  Diet,'  p.  174  et  seq.  (London  :  Rivingtons,  1899). 
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Second  Meal f  ii  a.m. 
A  cup  of  milk  and  a  biscuit. 

Third  Meal,  1.30  p.m. 

Underdone  roast  mutton,  pounded  in  a  warm  mortar,  a  good  tablespojnfuL 
One  well-mashed  potato  moistened  with  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 

gravy 
For  drink,  filtered  water  or  toast- water. 

Fourth  Meal,  5.30  p.m. 

A  breakfast-cupful  of  milk« 
Thin  bread-and-butter. 

Dr.  Smith  also  lays  stress  on  the  following  points : 

1.  Intermediate  meals  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and 
therefore  care  must  be  taken  that  enough  food  is  given  at  the  regular 
meals  to  supply  all  reasonable  demands. 

2.  A  healthy  child  between  ten  and  twelve  months  old  will  require 
I J  pints  of  milk  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  At  eighteen  months 
about  2  pints  should  be  taken. 

3.  The  fifth  meal,  at  1 1  p.m.,  should  never  be  given  unnecessarily, 
and  the  sooner  a  child  becomes  accustomed  to  sleep  all  night  without 
food,  the  better.  In  such  a  case  a  drink  of  milk  may  be  given 
immediately  on  waking.  Many  children  between  twelve  and 
eighteen  months  old  do  well  upon  only  three  meals  a  day. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FEEDINCt  IN  DISEASE 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  chapter  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  use  of 
food  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  In  dealing 
with  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  well  to  confine  our  attention 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  discussion  of  principles,  and  to  avoid  those 
detailed  instructions  for  the  dietetic  management  of  particular  cases 
which  find  their  appropriate  place  in  texl-books  of  therapeutics.  If 
the  general  principles  involved  are  once  fairly  grasped,  the  know- 
ledge we  have  already  acquired  as  to  the  composition  and  uses  of 
different  foods  should  be  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  drawing  up  a 
dietary  suited  to  any  ordinary  case  of  illness.  Nor  can  one  deal  in 
such  a  book  as  this  with  the  methods  of  preparing  food  for  the  sick, 
or  invalid  cookery,  no  matter  how  important  some  acquaintance 
with  that  art  must  always  be  to  the  practical  physician. 

In  deciding  upon  the  dietetic  management  of  any  case  of  disease 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  what  is  often  forgotten,  that  a  patient 
is  not  a  mere  bundle  of  separate  organs,  but  an  organic  whole,  and 
that  the  diet  must  often  be  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  man  rather 
than  to  those  of  his  malady.  The  evil  results  of  a  forgetfulness  of 
this  fact  are  often  seen.  A  patient's  general  nutrition  may  become  • 
seriously  impaired,  for  instance,  through  well-intentioned  efforts  to  ' 
lighten  the  labours  of  his  stomach,  or  his  heart  may  become  enfeebled  ■ 
in  consequence  of  a  regimen  designed  to  lessen  the  work  of  bis 
kidneys.  The  important  factor  of  idiosyncrasy  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  full  recognition  made  of  theTact  that  different  individuals 
react  differently  to  the  same  diet  just  as  they  do  to  the  same  drugs. 
Nor  must  it  lie  supposed,  as  the  laity  are  apparently  tempted  to  do, 
that  <iiet_Js_a  universal  panacea  which  can  be  counted  ufwn  to 
prevent  or  to  cure  all  diseases.  On  the  contrary,  it  has.  like  other 
remedial  agents,  only  a  limited  place  in  therapeutics,  and  the  few. 
L      diseases  which  specially  lend  themselves  fd^dietetic  treatment  may 
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•^.be'  dividedi  into  the   following    groups:  (i)  Fevers;    (2)    disorders 
rabofism,  £;g«>-%d 
stomach^kfd   bmv?ls ;    (4)  disorders  of  the   circulation  and  blood  ;5*^ 


^     of  metabofism,  g^.»^ diabetes,   obesLty,  gout;  (3)    affections  of  the 


groups: 


(5)  diseases  of  the  organs  of  excretions  5^  <^  -s.  j*^ » 
/  ,  Before,  however,  one  passes  to  the  separate  consideration  of  these 
groups,  it  is  advisable  to  point  out  a  few  practical  rules  which  should 
always  be  present  to  one's  mind  in  drawing  up  any  scheme  of  diet 
for  a  patient.     They  are  these : 

1.  In  acute  disease  it  is  well  to  recommend  a  special  plan  of  diet: 
in  chronic  cases  it  is  often  more  convenient  simply  to  forbid  those 
articles  which  are  likely  to  prove  harmful.  " 

The  next  two  rules  are  corollaries  to  the  first. 

2.  ^^fv)**^  rprnn^p^^pHing  any  article  it  is  well  to  ascertain  whether 
the  patient  likes  it,  and  how  it  agrees  with  him. 

3.  Ifo^ article  should  be  forbidden  unless  one  has  good  reason  fc 
doing  so. 

4.  Unless  there  is  some  strong  contra-indication,  attention  should 
alw^ays  be  paid  to  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  patient.  This  rule 
was  first  formulated  by  Hippocrates  in  the  aphorism,  *  Such  food  as 
is  most  grateful,  though  not  so  wholesome,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
which  is  better,  but  distasteful ' ;  and  Sydenham  recognised  its  value 
when  he  wrote :  *  More  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  desires 
and  feelings  of  the  patient,  provided  they  are  not  excessive  or 
dangerous,  than  to  doubtful  and  fallacious  rules  of  medical  art.* 

I  y'  5.  If .  aay .  article  of  food,  disagrees,   it   is   better   to  reduce   the 

quantity  of  it  taken  than  to  cut  it  out  of  the  dietary  alto^^etheT. 

6.  Changes  of  diet  should,  if  possible,  be  made  gradually. 

7.  One  should  never  prescribe  a  diet  for  a  patient  without  having 
first  ascertained  what  his  habits  are  as  regards  work  and  exercise. 

These  rules  require  no  comment. 

I.  Principles  of  Diet  in  Fever. 

There  are  few  departments  of  practical  medicine  in  which  opinion 
has  underf^one  a  greater  revolution  than  in  the  question  of  fever 
diet.^  Hippocrates  fed  his  fever  cases  simply  upon  wine  and 
*  ptisan,*  or  thin  barley  gruel,  and  this  lowering  plan,  first  practised 
for  centuries  on  the  sole  weight  of  his  authority,  was  afterwards 
endorsed  by  the  erroneous  pathological  doctrine  first  promulgated 
by  Broussais,  that  fevers  proceeded  from  irritation  of  the  intestinal 

^  For  a  full  account  of  the  hist(jry  of  the  subject,  see  J.  Ufifelmann,  '  Die  Diit 
in  den  Acut-fieberhaften  Krankheiten,'  1877. 


mucous  membrane,  and  therefore  demanded  a  starvation  dirt.  His 
contemporary.  Brown,  though  perhaps  not  much  nearer  the  truth 
in  his  pathology,  was  better  advised  in  his  practice  when  he  taught 
that  fevers  were  '  asthenic '  diseases,  and  required  to  be  treated  by 
liberal  feeding.  It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  however,  that  Graves,  discarding  all  pathological  doctrines, 
and  guided  simply  by  the  results  of  observation,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  popular  starvation  method  was  wrong,  and  intro- 
duced the  modern  practice,  ever  since  adopted,  of  '  feeding  fevers." 

The  prevailing  system  at  the  present  time  may  be  fairly  described 
as  that  of  feeding  a  fever  patient  up  to  the  limits  of  his  digestive 
capacity  with  fluid  or  semi-lluid  food,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
some  abdominal  fevers.  The  reaction  against  the  starvation  plan 
has,  it  will  be  admitted,  gone,  if  anything,  rather  too  far,  and  the 
danger  now  is  that  too  much  rather  than  loo  little  nourishment  may 
be  given. 

Any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  feeding  plan  tend  to 
be  dispelled  by  the  results  of  recent  research,  which  have  shown 
(l)  that  the  free  administration  of  food  does  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  tend  to  raise  the  temperature  of  feverish  patients ;'  and 
{2}  that  the  food  is  not  merely  poured  into  a  digestive  apparatus 
unable  to  deal  with  it,  for  the  absorption  of  light  articles  of  diet,  at 
any  rate,  goes  on  almost  as  perfectly  in  the  febrile  as  in  the  non- 
febrile  state.* 

Granted,  then,  that  the  liberal  administration  of  food  in  fever  is 
justified  on  grounds  alike  of  experience  and  pathology,  we  have  next 
to  inquire,  What  nntritive  constituents  should  the  diet  of  fever 
ehiefl?  contain  ? 

.\  study  of  the  metabolic  changes  in  fever  may  be  expected  to 
afford  us  some  light  here.  Extensive  investigation  into  these 
changes  in  recent  years  has  tended  to  show  that  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  metabolism  of  fever  is  a  great  increase  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  nitrogen-containing  tissues,  while  the  mainly  carbonaceous 
components  of  the  body,  such  as  fat,  are  affected  in  a  much  smaller 
degree, 

The  reason  for  the  increased  destruction  of  nitrogenous  tissues  in 
fever  appears  to  be  twofold  ;  Firstly,  and  probably  mainly,  it  is  due 
to  simple  inanition,  to  the  fact  that  less  food  is  reaching  the  tissues 

'  Von  HoesaliD,  VirclKiai'iATtliw..  lnnii.  95,  303,  iSSi.  He  found  Ihat  incases 
of  typhoid  the  temperature  on  days  when  food  was  admiiiistered  was  only  from 
on"  C,  to  0-3'  C.  bigber  than  on  sianation  days. 

*  Ibii.     See  klao  Leydeo't '  Handbucb  der  ErnabrungstberBpie,'  p.  403. 
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than  is  required  to  meet  their  output  of  heat.  In  part,  however,  it 
seems  also  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  *  toxins '  which  produce 
fever  exert  a  specially  destructive  influence  on  the  proteid  con- 
stituents of  the  body. 

This  being  so,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  chief  dietetic 
indication  in  fever  must  be  to  supply  a  large  proportion  of  proteid 
in  the  diet.  Actual  observation,  however,  has  shown  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  about  a  condition  of  nitrogenous  equilibrium  in 
acute  fevers  on  any  feasible  quantity  of  food.  The  reason  for  this 
probably  is,  that  although  one  may  cover  the  waste  which  is  due  to 
simple  inanition,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  that  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  destructive  action  of  toxins  on  the  cells.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  administration  of  a  large  quantity  of  proteid  in  the  diet 
fails  to  achieve  the  desired  result,  no  matter  how  strongly  it  may  be 
indicated  theoretically.  The  consumption  of  much  nitrogenous  food 
has  also  this  disadvantage,  that  it  tends  to  flood  the  circulation  with 
the  products  of  nitrogenous  waste,  already  too  abundantly  present, 
thus  increasing  the  strain  thrown  upon  the  kidneys,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  all  probability,  tending  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  toxaemia, 
to  which  some  of  the  symptoms  of  fever  are  no  doubt  due. 

We  shall,  therefore,  better  attain  our  object  of  limiting  proteid 
destruction  by  seeing  that  the  *  proteid-sparers '  are  abundantly 
represented  in  the  diet  rather  than  by  devoting  too  much  attention 
to  the  proteids  themselves. 

Now,  the  proteid-sparers,  as  we  have  seen,  are,  in  order  of  their 
importance,  gelatin,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  The  use  of  the  first 
of  these  is  restricted  by  the  fact  that  the  end-products  of  its  de- 
struction are  so  similar  to  those  of  proteids  that  they  may  be 
expected  to  produce  the  same  results  as  these  in  the  circulation, 
while  the  employment  of  the  last  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
insuperable  repugnance  which  feverish  patients  exhibit  to  fatty 
foods.  We  therefore  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  diet  of  fever 
should  contain  a  liberal  supply  of  carbohydrates. 

The  contention  that  mineral  matters  should  also  be  freely  repre- 
sented— a  contention  based  entirely  upon  theoretical  grounds — has 
already  been  dealt  with  (p.  lob). 

These  being  the  dietetic  indications  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
morbid  metabolism  of  fever,  we  may  next  proceed  to  inquire  how 
they  may  best  be  put  into  practice. 

And  firstly,  by  common  consent,  the  diet  of  fever  is  a  fluid  diet. 
This  is  not  merely  grateful  to  a  thirsty  patient,  but  evades  the 
necessity  of  chewing,  which  the  diminution  of  the  salivary  secretion 
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renders  difficult.  It  has  also  ihe  advantage  of  supplying  much 
water  to  the  tissues,  of  which  in  fever  they  seem  to  stand  specially 
in  need.  Milk  is  the  simplest,  most  accessible,  and  most  nutritious 
of  fluid  foods,  and  should  always  form  the  basis  of  the  diet.  Four 
pints  of  it  a  day  will  supply  about  1,700  Calories  of  energy  to  the 
body,  and  this,  though  quite  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  health, 
is  usually  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  patient  confined  to  bed, 
especially  in  fevers  of  short  duration,  where  the  body  can  afibrd  to 
draw  to  some  extent  upon  its  own  resources.  The  milk  may  be 
given  plain  or  diluted  with  some  alkaline  or  effervescing  water 
or  lime  water.  If  the  patient  tires  of  it,  it  may  be  flavoured  with  a 
little  cold  coffee  or  with  caramel  or  malt  extract.  If  it  produces 
vomiting  or  diarrhcca,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  it  peptonized  or 
to  substitute  koumiss. 

If  less  than  3  pints  of  milk  can  be  got  down  in  the  day,  nutrition 
is  likely  to  become  seriously  impaired,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be 
well  to  'fortify'  tie  milk.  The  amount  of  proteid  in  it  may  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  such  preparations  as  Nutrose,  Plasmon, 
or  Somatose,  or  the  proportion  of  fat  may  lie  raised  by  the  addition 
of  cream.  For  the  reasons  already  given,  however,  it  is  better  to 
enrich  the  milk  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  some  carbohydrate.  Of 
these  milk-sugar  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  best,  and  is  probably 
not  sufficiently  made  use  of.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  dissolved  in 
a  little  hot  water  may  be  added  to  each  tumblerful  of  milk.  The 
value  of  sugar  in  fevers  has  been  specially  insisted  upon  by  Fick ;' 
and,  of  all  forms  of  it,  milk-sugar,  from  the  comparative  absence  of 
sweetness  which  characterizes  it,  is  probably  best. 

Instead  of  using  sugar,  the  milk  may  be  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  some  cereal  preparation,  such  as  oat-flour,  arrowroot,  or  corn- 
flour, made  in  the  form  of  a  thin  gruel.  Many  of  the  patent  foods, 
such  as  Benger's,  Nestle's,  or  Mailed  Milk,  may  here  play  a  useful 
part,  while  some  patients  find  the  addition  of  malt  extract  agreeable ; 
a  tablespoonful  of  it  may  be  added  to  each  J  pint  of  warm  milk. 
In  any  case,  it  is  well  to  employ  these  different  devices  in  turn,  for 
patients  quickly  tire  of  any  one  of  them. 

In  addition  to  milk,  soups,  beef-tea,  or  broths  may  be  allowed  in 
the  proportion  of  about  I  pint  a  day,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  their  chief  use  is  as  exciters  of  appetite,  and  perhaps  as  sli;,'ht 
stinuilants,  rather  than  as  foods.  They  may  also  be  made  the 
vehicles  for  conveying  carbohydrates  into  the  body  by  thickening 
them  with  baked  flour  or  some  other  simple  farinaceous  prepara- 
>  Zttt.f.  K!m.  Mid..  X.  sjl.  '836. 
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tion,  or  with  one  or  other  of  the  patent  proteid  or  carbohydrate 
foods.  Where  diarrhcea  is  present,  the  use  of  soups,  etc.,  containing 
meat  extractives  is  better  avoided. 

The  consumption  of  beef -juices  in  fever,  though  very  popular, 
is  to  be  deprecated  for  the  reasons  given  in  another  chapter 
(Chapter  VI.);  but  the  egg-white  mixture  already  described  (p.  102) 
may  sometimes  be  a  useful  aid  in  cases  where  very  little  food  can  be 
taken  at  one  time,  and  where  vomiting  is  urgent. 

Jellies  may  also  be  allowed  in  moderation,  those  flavoured  with 
wine  being  perhaps  the  best,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  their 
nutritive  value  is  but  small. 

As  regards  the  intervals  at  which  food  should  be  given  in  fever, 
one  must  be  guided  chiefly  by  the  digestive  powers  of  the  patient. 
It  is  well  to  begin  with  small  quantities — say  a  wineglassful  of  milk 
^-every  hour  or  so,  and  gradually  feel  one's  way  till  a  tumblerful 
can  be  taken  every  two  hours.  Beef-tea  can  be  given  after  every 
two  of  the  milk-feeds,  as  a  change.  As  far  as  possible  the  adminis- 
tration  of  food  should  be  confined  to  the  day  hours,  a  little  drink 
only  being  allowed  during  the  night ;  but  if  the  patient  is  much 
exhausted  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  by  night  also. 

Cold  water  is  the  best  beverage  in  fever,  but  though  the  total 
amount  of  it  need  not  be  restricted,  it  is  well  only  to  allow  a  few 
sips  of  it  at  one  time.  The  excessive  consumption  of  aerated 
beverages  is  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  overdistend  the  stomach 
with  gas.  In  addition  to  water,  milk-sugar  lemonade  (a  teaspoonful 
to  the  tumbler,  flavoured  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon -juice),  fruit 
drinks — e.g,,  raspberry  vinegar  and  water — or  Imperial  Drink,  are  all 
refreshing,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of  conveying  some  sugar 
into  the  stomach. 

Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels,  however, 
it  is  well  to  restrict  the  drink  to  plain  water  or  barley-water.  A  cup 
of  tea  or  coffee  may  also  be  allowed  if  the  patient  desires  it, 
especially  in  the  early  morning,  and  is  probably  too  often  forbidden 
without  any  sufficient  reason. 

The  use  of  alcohol  in  fevers  is  an  important  matter  which  calls 
for  some  special  discussion.  Hippocrates  recognised  the  value  of 
wine  in  fever,  and  since  his  time  it  has  been  pretty  generally 
employed.  Stokes  of  Dublin  laid  down  certain  imperative  indica- 
tions for  its  use,  and  his  colleague  Graves  devoted  one  of  his  clinical 
lectures  to  a  consideration  of  the  place  which  it  should  take  in  the 
general  treatment  of  fever.    The  advantages  of  stimulants,  however, 
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were  insisted  upon  more  strongly  by  Todd,'  who  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  than  by  any  preceding  English  author,  and 
the  present  general  recognition  of  their  utility  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  his  strenuous  advocacy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  this  case  aiso  the  reaction  in  favour  of  a  'stimulating' 
treatment  of  fevers  has  not  gone  too  far,  and  the  administration  of 
alcohol  become  too  much  a  matter  of  routine.  In  a  previous  chapter 
we  have  learned  that  alcohol  has  a  stimulating  influence  upon  the 
heart,  that  it  reduces  body  temperature  by  dilating  the  surface  blood- 
vessels, and  that  it  is  in  itself  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  energy, 
and  diminishes  tissue  waste,  especially  the  waste  of  fat.  All  of  these 
properties  mark  alcohol  out  as  an  agent  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  such  a  condition  as  fever.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  it  requires  to  be  made  use  of  in  every  case. 
Clinical  observation  has  shown  that  it  is  only  imperatively  demanded 
when  the  following  indications  are  present ; 

1.  Failing  circulation,  as  exhibited  (i)in  a  persistently  rapid  pulse 
(120  or  more),  or  if  it  be  weak,  irregular,  unequal,  or  dicrotic  ;  (a)  by 
a  faint  or  inaudible  first  sound  of  the  heart.' 

2.  Nervous  exhaustion,  as  manifested  by  sleeplessness,  low 
delirium,  and  tremors. 

3.  Failure  of  digestive  power,  as  indicated  by  inability  to  take 
food,  diarrhcea,  and  dryness  of  tongue. 

4.  High  temperature,  especially  if  persistent, 

5.  A  bad  general  condition — e^.,  in  feeble,  exhausted,  elderly,  or 
alcoholic  subjects. 

In  some  special  diseases — e^,,  malaria,  erysipelas,  and  septic 
poisonings,  alcohol  seems  to  increase  the  resisting- power  of  the 
patient  and  is  almost  always  indicated  on  that  account. 

The  form  in  which  alcohol  should  be  fiven  in  fevois  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference.  If  one  merely  wishes  to  obtam  its  effects  upon  the 
temperature  and  circulation,  any  pure  form  of  spirit  will  do.  Sound 
malt  whisky  is  as  good  as  any  other.  Where,  however,  there  are 
signs  of  nervous  exhaustion— as,  for  example,  in  the  '  typhoid  state  ' 
— a  preparation  rich  in  volatile  ethers  should  be  selected.  Of  these 
genuitu  cognac  is  one  of  the  best,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  it  in  order  to  be  sure  of  having  it  good.  The  ordinary 
-  so-called  brandy  is  no  better  than  whisky.     Possibly  the  Spanish 

>  'Clinical  Lectures  on  Certain  Acule  Diseases,'  London,  t86o      Lecture  liv., 
■  Ob  iho  Therapenlieal  Action  of  Alcohol.' 
■  See  Slakes,  Dublit  Utd.  Jmt*.  (isi  seties),  vol.  xv.,  p.  1,  1839, 
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brandy  recently  introduced  may  prove  us:rful,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  ethers.  Failing  good  brandy,  one  may  fall  back  on  one  of 
the  stronger  wines,  and  of  these  old  sherry  is  more  highly  ethereal 
than  any  other.*  In  catarrhal  conditions,  and  where  a  tendency  to 
vomiting  is  present,  an  effervescing  wine,  such  as  good,  dry  champagne, 
often  gives  the  best  results.  In  some  forms  of  delirium,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  as  that  due  to  alcoholism,  bottled  stout  seems  to 
exert  a  peculiarly  sedative  influence. 

In  deciding  upon  the  amonnt  of  alcohol  to  be  given,  and  the 
frequency  of  its  administration,  one  must  be  guided  chiefly  by  the 
urgency  of  the  indications  calling  for  its  use.  Half  an  ounce  of  spirit, 
diluted  with  twice  as  much  water,  or  an  ounce  of  one  of  the  stronger 
wines,  may  be  given  every  four,  three,  or  two  hours,  according  to  the 
effect  produced,  or  even  every  hour  if  occasion  demands  it.  Careful 
observation  of  the  case  will  generally  show  whether  the  right  amount 
is  being  administered.  As  long  as  the  pulse  is  becoming  slower  and 
steadier,  the  skin  and  tongue  more  moist,  the  appetite  better,  and  the 
patient  quieter  and  calmer,  the  alcohol  is  doing  good.  The  results  of 
excessive  dosage  will  usually  first  manifest  themselves  in  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  form  of  flatulence,  eructation,  and  dr)mess  of  the 
mouth,  with  the  appearance  of  sordes  on  the  lips.  A  tendency  to 
coma,  and  a  persistent  smell  of  alcohol  in  the  breath,  are  also  signs 
that  too  much  is  being  given.  Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
the  dictum  of  Todd,  that  it  is  safer  to  give  too  much  than  too  little, 
and  to  begin  too  early  rather  than  to  leave  off  too  soon. 


Diet  in  Special  Fevers. 

The  principles  of  diet  described  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
applicable  to  the  majority  of  cases  of  fever,  but  in  some  one  requires 
to  introduce  modifications.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  use 
of  beef-tea  and  all  fluids  containin^^  the  extractives  of  meat  is  best 
avoided  in  cases  in  which  there  is  diarrhoea.  The  same  holds  good 
for  rheumatic  fever.  In  that  disease  preparations  derived  from  meat 
are  generally  held  to  be  injurious,  and  the  diet  during  the  height  of 
the  attack  should  consist  of  milk  alone  or  diluted  with  some  alkaline 
water.  Alcohol,  also,  is  usually  unnecessary,  and  to  be  avoided  in 
these  cases. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  described  in  so  much 

*  See  Anstie,  '  On  the  Use  of  Wines  in  Heahh  and  Disease,'  p.  44  ;  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co..  1877. 


detail  in  all  text-books  of  medicine  that  it  need  not  be  fully  described 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  majority  of  observers  are 
in  favour  of  a  striciiy  fluid  diet,  consisling  mainly  of  milk,  in  that 
disease,  and  many  recommend  that  even  milk  should  not  be  allowed 
in  large  amount. 

If  curds  appear  in  the  stools  the  milk  should  be  peptonized,  but 
if  the  case  is  running  a  favourable  course  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
diet  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  to  the  milk  of  Plasmon  or 
Casumeo,  Arrowroot,  Malline,  biscuit  powder,  or  one  of  the  infant 
foods.  Tea  or  coffee  may  be  allowed  in  moderation,  and  the  monotony 
of  the  diet  varied  by  the  addition  of  beef-tea  fortified  by  a  little 
Somatose.  In  prolonged  cases  vegetable  soups  and  fruit  juice 
should  be  allowed,  in  order  to  insure  the  supply  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  potash  salts  to  the  blood.  Where  there  is  much  tym- 
panites it  is  well  to  substitute  whey  for  milk. 

It  is  difficult  to  justify  the  conventional  strict  diet  of  enteric  fever 
on  any  grounds  other  than  those  of  experience.  The  widely-spread 
impression  that  solids  are  injurious  on  account  of  the  danger  of  their 
irritatirg  the  intestinal  ulcers,  and  predisposing  to  haemorrhage  and 
perforation,  can  hardly  be  defended,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  425),  the  intestinal  contents,  by  the  lime  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum  is  reached,  are  always  in  a  fluid  form. 

In  recent  years  a  revolt  against  the  orthodox  practice  has  taken 
place,  and  a  more  abundant  diet  has  been  advocated,  the  extremest 
supporter  of  the  new  view  being  the  Russian  physician  Bushuyez. 
The  diet  which  the  latter  has  adopted  is  certainly  an  extremely 
liberal  one.     The  following  is  the  scheme  of  it : 


a  roll. 


:  One  01 


wbesl)  with  butter, 

and  »  bit  of  boiled  ir 


E.  of  gruel  (aaimeal.  barley 
o  boiled  e^gs. 

10  to  11  a.m.:  A  glasa  of  milk,  a  roli,  half  a  cutlet 

11  to  12  30  p.m.  1  A  bowl  oi  soup  and  a  iiltte  jelly. 
3  p.m. :  Tea  and  a  roll. 

6  p.m. :  A  cup  of  soup,  a  bit  of  chicken,  and  milk  pudding. 

8pm.:  A  roil  and  milk. 

During  the  night  coBee  or  t«a,  with  milk,  is  allowed  several  times. 

In  318  cases  in  which  this  diet  was  adopted  the  mortality  was 
only  8-2  per  cent.;  not  a  single  case  was  lost  from  hasmorrhage, 
while  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  was  much  better  than  that 
of  those  fed  on  the  orthodox  lines.  All  the  patients  were  allowed  to 
sit  up  in  bed,  and  many  were  able  to  walk  a  little. 

A  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Morris- Manges*  contains  a  fiiU  account  of 

'  Niw  I'of*  Midiial  Huo'J,  January6,  tgoo 
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the  results  yielded  by  the  new  diet.  The  writer  himself  used  a  diet 
consisting  of  milk,  soft-boiled  eggs,  custard,  jellies,  chicken,  rice, 
baked  potatoes,  and  strained  cereal  gruels,  in  eight  cases.  He 
states  that  the  stools  were  always  well  digested,  that  the  diarrhcea 
was  not  increased,  and  that  subsequent  emaciation  and  anaemia 
were  very  slight.  He  had  25  per  cent,  of  relapses,  but  this,  as  he 
points  out,  is  much  higher  than  that  found  by  Bushuyez  and  others 
in  a  much  more  extended  series  of  cases. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  endorse  such  an  extreme  departure 
from  established  practice,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  results  yielded 
by  the  new  method  of  treatment  cannot  easily  be  explained  away, 
and  are  calculated,  to  say  the  least,  to  awaken  suspicion  that  the 
classical  diet  of  typhoid  is  needlessly  spare.  At  all  events,  a  more 
extensive  trial  of  liberal  feeding  in  that  disease  is  stroi  gly  Indicated.^ 
Every  case,  however,  should  be  treated  on  its  own  merits,  and  any 
routine  plan  of  diet  avoided. 

2.  Disorders  of  Metabolism. 
Diabetes. 

Whatever  view  one  may  hold  as  to  the  true  pathology  of  diabetes, 
there  is  almost  universal  agreement  as  to  the  value  of  restricting  the 
intake  of  carbohydrates  in  that  disease.  It  may  be  objected  that, 
even  if  one  succeeds  in  doing  this  to  the  point  of  causing  all  sugar  to 
disappear  from  the  urine,  one  has  thereby  only  masked  the  most 
prominent  symptom  of  the  disease,  without  in  any  way  striking  at 
the  root  of  the  complaint.     To  this  it  may  be  replied : 

1.  That  clinical  experience  has  shown  that  in  many  cases,  by 
withdrawing  all  carbohydrates  from  the  diet  for  a  time,  one  can 
succeed  in  re-educating  the  tissues  in  their  power  of  dealing  with 
sugar,  at  all  events  to  some  extent,  and  that  a  return  to  an  ordinary 
diet  is  then  no  longer  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
sugar  excreted.2 

2.  Even  were  it  the  case  that  limitations  of  carbohydrate  ingestion 

*  Marsden  (Lancet.  January  13,  1900)  has  reported  200  cases  in  which  bread- 
and-butter,  fish,  custard,  and  mince  were  allowed  when  the  patient  expressed  a 
desire  for  them.  He  could  not  find  any  evidence  that  complications  were  more 
frequent  when  this  plan  was  adopted. 

A  discussion  on  the  dietary  of  typhoid  fever  took  place  in  the  columns  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal  for  August  and  September,  1901  (^.i'.),  in  which  further 
evidence  in  favour  of  more  liberal  dieting  will  be  found. 

^  For  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point,  see  Von  Noorden,  LcyJen's  'Handbuch 
der  Ernahrungsiherapie,'  p.  442. 


ano  truly  curative  influence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  n 
the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  which  diabetics  complain,  and 
most  of  the  complications  which  may  cut  short  their  lives,  are  due, 
not  to  the  disease  ptr  se,  but  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sugar  in 
the  circulating  fluids. 

It  being  granted,  then,  that  limitation  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the 
diet  of  diabetes  is  justified,  one  has  next  to  ask :  How  are  they  to  be 
replaced  ? 

The  importance  of  this  question  will  be  obvious  when  one  retlects 
that  most  people  are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  at  least  one-half,  and 
sometimes  even  three- fourths,  of  their  total  daily  supply  of  energy  in 
a  carbohydrate  form.  Obviously,  therj,  some  other  source  of  energy 
"must  be  found,  unless  one's  patient  is  to  be  starved  to  death,  and 
practically  one  has  to  choose  as  the  substitute  for  carbohydrate 
either  proteid  or  fat.  As  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  substitutes, 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision.  Fat  is  a 
compact  source  of  energy,  and  yields,  for  a  given  weight,  two  and  a 
qaarier  limes  as  many  Calories  as  proteid.  In  all  probability,  too, 
it  cannot  act  in  itself  as  a  source  of  sugar.  Proteid,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  bulky,  it  can  certainly  produce  sugar,  and  there  is 
besides  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  products  of  its  decomposition 
fa\'our  the  production  of  acetone  in  the  blood,  and  may  lead  to 
diabetic  coma.  In  addition  to  this  fat  can,  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  least,  fulfil  the  proteid -sparing  function  of  carbohydrates,  and  is 
thus  in  every  way  calculated  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  these  in  the 
food.*  We  conclude,  then,  that  richness  in  £a.t  must  be  the  leading 
characteristic  of  a  rational  diabetic  diet. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is  this:  To  vhat  extent  ue  the 
carbohydrates  to  be  restricted?  Are  they  to  be  abolished  from  the 
diet  altogi'tlier,  or  only  reduced  in  quantity?  Before  a  reply  to  this 
question  can  be  given,  one  must  ascertain  the  severity  of  the  case 
with  which  he  has  to  deal,  for  there  are  cases  of  dial>etes  and  diabetes, 
and  in  some  the  tissues  have  lost  tlieir  power  of  assimilating  carbo- 
hydrates completely,  while  in  others  that  power  has  only  undergone 
some  impairment. 

In  order  to  discover  to  which  of  these  classes  the  patient  belongs, 
he  must  be  put  on  a  teat  diet  containing  a  known  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrates.     The  test  diet  should  consist  of  i  pound  of  meat,  three 

■  I  >m  aware  Ihal  Danlop  ('  Dietetic  Value  of  Fat  in  Diabetes,'  Eii<i.  Mid. 
Jnuni.,  NovembRT.  iSgli)  bas  advanced  evidence  in  one  case  lo  show  ihal  liH  does 
not  exert  its  usual  proteid -sparing  action  in  diabetes,  but  the  bulk  of  the  clinical 
evidence  available  is  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion. 
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eggs,  green  vegetables,  and  butter,  with  the  addition  of  4  ounces 
of  bread,^  part  of  which  should  be  eaten  at  each  meal.  If  sugar 
disappears  completely  from  the  urine  on  such  a  diet,  the  case  is 
evidently  a  mild  one ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urine  only  becomes 
sugar-free  when  the  bread  in  the  diet  is  reduced  in  quantity  or 
altogether  abolished,  the  patient  has  obviously  a  small  degree  of 
tolerance  for  carbohydrates,  and  the  case  is  one  of  medium  severity ; 
whilst  if  sugar  persists  in  the  urine  even  after  all  bread  has  been 
omitted,  and  especially  if  the  aceto-acetic  acid  reaction  is  present,  one 
is  dealing  with  the  severe  type  of  the  disease. 

The  subsequent  regulation  of  the  diet  must  be  determined  by  the 
class  of  case  to  which  the  particular  patient  belongs. 

If  he  can  take  2  ounces  of  bread  without  glycosuria  resulting,  he 
may  be  allowed  i^  ounces  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  carbo- 
hydrate-containing food.  If  3  ounces  of  bread  are  borne,  allow  only 
2  or  2J  ounces  or  its  equivalent,  and  so  on.  It  is  never  safe  to  feed 
a  patient  up  to  the  limits  of  his  tolerance. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  sugar  disappears  from  the  urine  on  the 
strict  diet,  but  reappears  whenever  the  smallest  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrate is  added,  his  diet  must  consist  exclusively  of  proteid 
and  fat. 

In  the  third  class  of  case,  that  in  which  sugar  continues  to  be 
excreted  even  on  a  carbohydrate-free  diet^ — and  to  this  class  most  of 
the  diabetics  seen  in  hospital  practice  seem  to  belong — then  a  some- 
what different  method  of  procedure  is  called  for.  It  is  not  wise  to 
restrict  the  carbohydrate  part  of  the  diet  in  such  cases  too  rigidly, 
especially  if  the  aceto-acetic  acid  reaction  is  present  in  the  urine. 
Experience  has  shown  (i)  that  although  in  such  cases  a  restricted 
diet  may  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  yet  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  suffers,  and  he  is  apt  to  lose  weight ;  (2)  that, 
strange  though  it  may  appear,  a  few  at  least  of  these  cases  actually 
excrete  more  sugar  on  a  diet  rich  in  proteid  than  on  one  in  which 
part  of  the  proteid  is  replaced  by  carbohydrate. ^  In  the  opinion  of 
many  good   observers,  too,  such   patients  are  more  apt  to  develop 

^  Four  ounces  of  bread  yield  66  grammes  of  sugar. 

'  The  term  '  composite  diabetes '  has  been  applied  to  such  cases  by  Dr.  Pavy. 

^  Even  where  everything  is  going  well,  it  is  not  advisable,  when  one  is  dealing 
with  this  type  of  the  disease,  to  give  more  than  500  grammes  (18  ounces)  of 
cooked  meat  a  day,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  forms  of  nitrogenous  food.  The 
author's  own  practice  is  to  give  6  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  2  pints  of  sugar  free 
milk,  3  eggs,  and  4  ounces  of  casoid-meal  bread  daily.  If  the  sugar  excretion 
does  not  fall,  or  if  the  patient  loses  weight,  or  if  coma  threatens,  a  weighed 
quantity  of  ordinary  bread  is  added. 


diabetic  coma  on  a  very  strict  diet  than  on  one  which 
this,  however,  may  only  be  true  where  the  carbohydra 
replaced  by  proteid  rather  than,  as  it  should  be,  by  fat. 

There  is  also  the  practical  difficulty  that  in  the  cases  belonging  to 
the  last  group  proteids  must  be  so  much  restricted  that  an  enormous 
consumption  of  fat  is  necessitated  if  nutrition  is  to  be  adequately 
provided  for,  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  patient  to  take  the 
necessary  quantity  unless  some  carbohydrate  {such  as  bread  or 
potato)  is  allowed  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  the  fat. 

Summing  up  what  has  been  said  above,  one  may  conclude  : 

1.  That  in  mild  cases  of  diabetes  the  diet  should  contain  a  some- 
what greater  amount  of  proteid  than  normal,  along  with  a  large 
proportion  of  fat  and  as  much  carbohydrate  as  can  be  tolerated 
without  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

2.  In  the  more  severe  cases  in  which,  on  a  carbohydrate- free  diet, 
the  sugar  disappears,  but  comes  back  again  whenever  any  starchy 
food  is  taken,  the  diet  should  resemble  the  above,  but  should  contain 
an  extra  quantity  of  fat. 

3.  In  the  severest  cases  of  all,  in  which  sugar  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  even  although  there  be  no  carbohydrate  in  the  food,  the  diet 
should  consist  of  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  proteid  than 
normal,  along  with  a.  small  amount  of  carbohydrate  and  as  much  fat 
as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  digest. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  considerations  that  there  is  no  BUdi 
thing  aa  'a  diabetic  diet'  Every  case  of  the  disease  must  be  treated 
on  lis  merits,  and  any  routine  system  of  diet  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

We  may  now  consider  in  greater  detail  what  foods  are  available 
as  sources  of  each  constituent. 

1.  Proteids. — With  regard  to  these  there  is  no  difficulty.  The 
patient  has  the  whole  animal  kingdom  to  choose  from,  though,  in 
cases  where  a  very  strict  diet  is  being  enforced,  it  is  well  to  avoid 
such  articles  as  oysters,  Uver  and  sausages,  all  of  which  contain,  or 
may  contain,  some  carbohydrate.  As  a  rule,  the  fatter  meats  and 
fishes  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  leaner.  Of  milk  products,  cheese 
may  be  allowed  in  every  case,  and  Devonshire  cream  may  also  be 
regarded  as  harmless.  The  use  of  milk  itself  will  be  considered 
more  fully  immediately. 

2.  Fal. — The  best  sources  of  fat  are  butter  or  margarine,  bacon, 
the  falter  meats  {t.g.,  pork),  and  tish  (e.g.,  eel,  mackerel,  and  sardines 
in  oil),  suet,  dripping,  salad  oil,  eggs,  cheese  and  thick  cream.  Of 
these    butler   should    always   be   largely   represented    in    the   diet. 
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There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  patient  to  eat  }  pound  of 
it  in  the  day,  and  in  some  cases  one  can  get  down  6  ounces,  or  even 
more. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  carbohydrate  is  allowable  in  the  diet,  the 
administration  of  fat  is  much  facilitated,  for  the  carbohydrate- 
containing  food  can  be  made  use  of  as  a  carrier  of  fat.  Thus, 
toasted  bread  may  be  soaked  in  butter  or  bacon-fat,  or  potatoes  may 
be  made  into  a  pur6e  with  butter  and  cream.  A  given  quantity  of 
mashed  potato,  if  cooked  by  steam,  should  easily  take  up  half  its 
weight  of  butter  and  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  thick  cream. 

If  carbohydrate  foods  are  rigidly  excluded,  one  has  more  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  patient  to  swallow  an  adequate  quantity  of  fat. 
In  such  a  case  green  vegetables  must  be  our  chief  resource  as  a 
fat-carrier.  Mashed  greens,  from  which  the  water  has  been  removed 
as  far  as  possible  by  squeezing  in  muslin,  should  easily  take  up 
one-third  of  their  weight  of  fat,  and  salads  can  be  covered  with 
about  one-fifth  of  their  weight  of  oil  without  becoming  unduly 
greasy.  Eggs,  too,  can  be  made  rich  in  fat  by  *  scrambling  *  them 
with  plenty  of  butter,  and  melted  butter  can  be  used  as  a  sauce  for 
white  fish. 

By  these  devices,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  fat  bacon,  thick  cream 
and  cheese,  one  can  usually  get  down  a  sufficiency.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  the  use  of  alcohol  at  meals  greatly  aids  the 
digestion  of  fat,  and  some  writers  recommend  the  administration  of 
chalk  (30  grains  thrice  daily)  with  the  same  object.  I  have  certainly 
seen  cases  where  this  seemed  to  make  the  fat  better  borne,  but  it  is 
apt  to  produce  constipation,  which  of  course  is  a  thing  to  be  carefully 
avoided  in  diabetics. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
administration  of  cod-liver-oil  in  order  to  supplement  the  fat  of  the 
diet,  but  as  far  as  possible  this  should  be  avoided.  Petroleum 
emulsion,  which  is  sometimes  recommended  for  a  similar  purpose, 
is,  as  the  writer  has  shown  elsewhere,  perfectly  useless  as  a  food. 

3.  Carbohydrates, — Green  vegetables  contain  so  little  carbohydrate 
that  they  may  be  allowed  in  every  case.  Asparagus,  celery,  young 
rhubarb,  tomatoes,  vegetable  marrow,  cucumber  and  mushrooms 
may  also  be  regarded  as  harmless.  If  the  richer  carbohydrate  foods 
are  allowed,  bread  and  potatoes  should  be  selected,  as  the  deprivation 
of  these  is  always  keenly  felt  by  the  patient. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  potatoes  contain  only  about  one- 
third  as  much  starch  as  bread,  and  so  may  be  given  much  more  freely 
than   the   latter.      If,   for   instance,  a   patient  is  capable  of  taking 
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2  ounces  of  bread  daily,  he  may  be  allowed  6  ounces  of  cooked 
potatoes  instead,  if  he  prefers  it.  As  the  fat-carrying  power  of 
potatoes  is  so  great,  such  a  substitution  is  often  an  advantage.  The 
statement  sometimes  made,  however,  that  potatoes  are  harmless  if 
not  actually  advantageous  in  diabetes'  is  certainly  erroneous. 

If  one  wishes  to  use  other  carbohydrate  foods  instead  of  bread,  the 
following  equivalents  are  worth  bearing  in  mind  : 

t.  of  pea  or  lentil  flour. 


E.  of  bread  coi 
I.  of  bread  ca\ 
z.  of  bread  o 
laize  flour. 


t  01.  of  bread  c 
2  oz,  of  bread  cc 


n  as  much  carbohydrate  as  1 
n  as  much  carbohydrate  as  t 
ain  as  much  carbohydrale  a 

in  u  niiich  carbohydrate  aa 

I,  or  rice  flour, 

Lin  as  much  carbohydrate  aa 

□  as  much  carbohydrate  as  41 

ch  are  often  reco 


oz.  of  ri 
li  oz.  o 


c.  of  c 


nflour,  arro\ 


to  IS  oz.  of  the  sweel 
I,  ot  apples, 
mended  for  diabetic 


2  (p.  266).  almost  entirely  devoid  of 


Iceland  and  Irish  moss,  which  a 
are,  as  has  been  shown  elsewher 
nutritive  value. 

4.  Albumitwids, — The  use  of  gelatin  is  quite  permissible  in  all  cases 
of  diabetes,  but  the  amount  of  nourishment  which  can  be  obtained  in 
that  form  is  very  small.  Jellies,  of  course,  must  be  made  without 
sugar.  They  can  be  flavoured  with  wine  and  sweetened  with  a  little 
saccharin, 


Some  Special  Ar- 


i  OP  Food  is  Di.mjetes. 


I.  IClk. — Opinions  differ  as  to  the  place  which  milk  should  occupy 


n  the  dietary  of  diabetes.  The  r 
sugar  is  capable  of  assim 
asserted  that  it  is,  and  Donkin^ 
purely  skim  milk  diet  in  diabete; 
excellent  results  from  that  plai 
a  regimen  either   greatly  redut 


L 


;al  question  is  whether  or  not  milk- 
1  by  diabetics.  Some  authors  have 
even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  a 
;,  and  has  recorded  some  apparently 
[1  of  treatment.  He  slates  that  such 
I  altogether  banishes  the 
sugar  m  the  urme.  He  is  careful  to  point  out  that  if  cream  or  butter 
or  any  nitrogenous  food  is  taken  at  the  same  time  one  does  not  get 
these  effects.  The  maximum  quantity  allowed  was  I2  piots  a  day, 
and  he  insists  that  the  milk  should  be  fresh,  not  boiled. 

Whilst  some  of  the  results  recorded  by  Donkin  are  very  striking, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  (ilher  observers  have  failed  to  confirm  them, 
although    recently    Wtntemitz    and    Strasser    have   reasserted    the 

'  See  a  paper  by  Sir  Tames  Sawyer  (■  Improvementi  in  Dietetics  of  Diabetes'), 
!.  Mtd.  Jiurn..  March  5,  1904. 

'  On  the  Relation  between  Diabetes  aad  Food ; '  London :  Smith,  Elder  and 
Co.,  1875 
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valut  of  the  treatment,  even  in  severe  cases.'  On  the  other 
hand,  experiments  made  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  sugars 
in  diabetes  have  failed  to  show  that  lactose  is  assimilated  in  ttiat 

Whatever  the  ultimate  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  an  exclusively 
skim  milk  diet  in  dialietes  may  be,  there  is  pretty  general  agreement 
that  the  addition  of  milk  to  an  ordinary  dietary  in  diabetes  causes 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted.  "  The 
following  case,  that  of  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  severe  form  of  the 
disease,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  : 


It  is  tnje  that,  even  although  the  amount  of  sugar  is  increased,  the 
patient  often  feels  better  and  his  weight  rises  when  milk  is  aJlowed, 
and  on  that  account  many  observers  advocate  its  presence  in 
the  diet.^ — - 

Fortunately,  however,  one  can  easily  obtain  all  the  advant^es 
of  milk  withouHts^  disadvanlageniygetting  rid  of  the  sugar  which 
it  contains,  while  leaving  the  casein  and  fat.  One  then  gels  what 
may,  for  convenience,  be  termed  diabetic  milk.  Methods  of 
preparing  such  milk  have  been  described  by  Wright*  and  by 
Ringer,*  while  a  very  similar  fluid,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  are 
cream-f^f  and  efj'g-while.  has  been  elaborated  by  Williamson  ;*  in 
Germany,  also,  Vgn  Noorden  has  advocated  the  employment  of  a 
similar  artificial  miik."  With  the  assistance  of  Mr,  Morris,  formerly 
Chief  Dispenser  to  the  London  Hospital,  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  preparing  a  modified  miJk  which  contains  merely  a  trace  of  sugar, 
and  which  has  given  excellent  results  in  several  cases/  The  follow* 
ing  are  the  directions  for  making  it : 


•  Bril.  Mid  Jenrn..  April 

•  Ibid.,  December  7  and  I4.  1895, 

•  '  Dialwies  Mellilus,'  p.  334  .  Edinburgh  and  London :  Young  T.  Pentlaad. 
I8g8. 

'  Leyden's  'Handbuch  der  EroahrungstherapLe,'       ^,^. 

'  Sugar-lree  milk  is  now  made  by  Clay,  Pagel  ancl  Co.  according  10  the  abovs 
forniula.  and  can  be  oblained  Ihrough  Messrs.  Caliard,  Regent  Sireel,  W.  It 
contains  about  8  per  cent,  ol  proteid  and  7  per  cent-  of  iat,  and  a  pints  nf  it  yjg^^ 
i.izo  Calociea,  or  n^JHv  liiiip[TifT>iral  amifflBT  W  rasf^  re^uijed  Bya  palienMil 


Sugar-fret  Milk  for  Diahelic  Fetding, 


Take  i  litre  of  skim  milk,  heal  to  a  lemperalure  of  38°  C  ,  and  add  i 
glacial  acelic  acid,  diluled  with  100  c  c.  of  waler.     Mix,  and  allow  the  mi 
aund  for  about  fifleen  minutes     Collect  the  separated  casein,  and  let  it  drain  on 
very  fine  muslin,  using  no  pressure.  . 

Remove  the  casein  to  a  monar,  rub  into  a  smooth  paste,  add  ^  litre  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  strain  as  before.  Repeat  this  washing  of  the  casein  twice. 
Transfer  to  a  roortar,  rub  until  quite  smooth,  and  add  25  Rrammes  of  potassium 
hydrate  dissolved  in  too  c.c.  of  water  (or  as  much  of  the  KHO  as  is  necessary  to 
mate  the  product  just  alkaline  to  phenoiphthalein). 

Add  too  grammes  of  ordinary  Devonshire  clotted  cream.  5  grammes  of  gelatliv 
previously  dissolved.  06  gramme  (i  grain)  of  saccharin,  and  water,  at  about  38"  C., 
up  to  I  litre.     Lastly,  strain  through  fine  mualia. 

The  prociuct  tastes  very  much  like  ordinary  cow's  milk,  and  can  be 
taken  either  plain  or  with  some  effervescing  water,  or  it  can  be  added 
to  tea  or  coffee  or  made  into  custards  with  eggs.  In  some  cases  as 
much  as  5  pints  of  it  have  been  taken  in  one  day,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  increasing  the  output  of  suear,  la 
one  case  a  patient  on  veiy  strict  diet  excreted  1,000  c.c.  of  urine 
daily  containing  22  grammes  of  sugar.  On  5  pints  of  'diabetic 
milk  ■  and  four  eggs  he  excreted  1,630  c.c.  of  urine  with  38  grammes 
of  sugar.  Another  patient  on  a  fixed  diet  containing  a  known 
quantity  of  carbohydrate  and  1  pint  of  ordinary  milk  excreted 
3,350  c.c.  of  urine  with  180  grammes  of  sugar.  When  the  ordinary 
milk  was  replaced  by  diabetic  milk,  the  quantity  of  urine  fell  to 
2,450  c.c,  and  the  sugar  to  125  grammes. 

The  use  of  such  a  milk  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  great  aid  id 
feeding  diabetics,  especially  when  they  are  unable  to  take  much 
meat.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  administration  01  proieid  in  the 
form  of  casein  will  be  less  likely  to  render  the  patient  liable  to  the 
dangers  of  acetonaemia  than  when  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  other 
animal  foods. 

Of  milk  products,  cream  can  usually  be  allowed  to  diabetics,  and 
the  thicker  it  is  the  better.  Devonshire  cream  is  a  specially  valuable 
form.  Janket,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  is  best  avoided.  Eoumiss  and  kepMr,  though  contain- 
ing considerably  less  sugar  than  ordinary  milk,  are  still  fairly  rich  in 
it,  and  should  be  forbidden  in  any  case  in  which  the  diet  requires  to 
be  at  all  strict. 

2.  Diabetic  BreadB.^ln  recent  times  a  large  variety  of  breads  have 
been  specially  devised  for  the  use  of  diabetics.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  compounded  of  eggs,  along  with  some  vegetable  substance 
more  or  less  free  from  starch.  "  ~^ 

Of  such  substances,  gluteD,  the  chief  proteid  of  wheat,  was  one  of 


]^ 
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the  first  to  be  employed,^  but  more  recently  the  oily.  niitB  ^such  as 
the  almond,  cocoa-nut,  and  hazel-nut),  l)ran,  and  the  soja  bean,  have 
also  been  pressed  into  the  service. 

Of  these  products  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that 
many  of  them — and  this  applies  specially  to  the  gluten  breads — are 
by  no  means  free  from  starch ;  while  in  the  case  of  others  the  chief 
ingredient  is  cellulose,  which,  of  course,  yields  no  nutriment  to  the 
body.  Indeed,  the  only  really  valuable  substance  which  they  .con- 
tain is  fat,  of  which  the  bread  may  be  regarded  as  a  carrier.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  almond  and  nut  breads.  Bran,  being  incapable 
of  digestion  in  the  human  intestine,  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  diet.  This  fact,  that  the  greater 
part  of  many  diabetic  breads  is  composed  of  wholly  non-nutritive 
-  matter,  has  not,  I  think,  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
J   '    »•  L  In  addition  to  these  objections,  one  may  say  of  all  *  diabetic  breads  * 

y^^  '  that  they  are  very  expensive,  and  of  most  of  them  that  they  are 

extremely  unpalatable,  and  that  patients  quickly  tire  of  them. 

In  recent  times  casein  has  been  adopted  as  a  basis  for  diabetic 
breads ;  *  Protene  Diabetic  Bread,*^  *  Casoid  Bread,'^  and  *  Casoid 
Meal  Bread  '^  are  examples,  and  are  entirely  free  from  carbohydrates, 
besides  being  fairly  palatable. 

,  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  the  widely-spread  belief  that 
toast  is  less  harmful  to  diabetics  than  bread  is  quite  erroneous. 
Weight  for  weight  toast  contains  more  starch  than  bread,  and  is 
therefore  more  instead  of  less  harmful  than  the  latter. 

3.  Special  Forms  of  Carbohydrate  in  Diabetes.*— Of  all  forms  of 
carbohydrate,  grape  sugar  is  less , perfectly  assimilated  by  diabetics 
than  any  other.  Next  to  it  come  starch  and  cane-sugar,  the  latter  of 
which  is  always  to  be  avoided.  Inulin  Is  said  to  be  well  borne  in 
mild  cases,  but  is  not  of  much  practical  dietetic  importance.  It  is 
present  in  small  amount  in  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  other  Com- 
posita?.     The  assimilation  of  lactose  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  value  of  hi'vulose  for 
dial)etics.'*  While  the  earlier  reports  of  its  utility  were  considerably 
exa^^^erated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  diabetics  utilize  it  better  than 
any  other  form  of  carbohydrate. 

The  chief  importance  of  lasvulose  is  as  a  constituent  of  fruits,  in 

*  See  Bouchardat,  Comptes  Rend.,  xiii.,  p.  942,  November,  1S41. 

*  Protene  Co..  36,  Welbeck  Street,  W. 

*  Callard  and  Co..  Recent  Street,  W. 

*  See  Achard  and  Weil.  Archiv,  de  Med.  Expir.,  x.  816,  1898,  and  Von  Noorden, 
cp.  at.,  p.  454. 

*  See  Hale  White  and  Grube,  Zeit.  /.  Klin.  Med.,  xxvi.  332,  1894. 
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which  it  is  sometimes  the  principal  carbohydrate  present.  Early, 
sour  oranges,  for  example,  contain  only  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
hydrate altogether,  of  which  Iseviilose  is  the  chief;  and  even  sweet 
oranges  have  not  more  than  5  to  7  per  cent.'  For  that  reason  their 
use  may  be  permitted  in  most  cases.  Other  fruits  poor  in  carbo- 
hydrates are  strawberries,  gooseberries,  apricots,  and  melons.  In 
the  form  of  compotes,  sweetened  with  saccharin,  they  may  be  useful 
in  some  caces.  NutSj_being  _Eractically  devoid  of  carbohydrates 
other  than  cellulose,  while  rich  inproteid  and  fat,  may  be  allowed  in 
almost  every  case. 

Beverages  in  Diabbtss. 

The  great  thirst  complained  of  by  most  diabetics  demands  the  free 
use  of  beverages,  and,  fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  do  any  harm,  provided  they  be  properly  selected. 

NTuch  the  same  remarks  apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  fevers. 
Water  is  the  best  beverage,  while  the  aerated  waters  should  be 
indulged  in  more  sparingly.  Citric  acid  lemonade  (10  grains  to  the 
pint,  sweetened  with  i  ounce  of  glycerine  or  a  little  saccharin)  is  also 
a  pleasant  thirst-quencher. 

Tea  and  coffee  may  be  allowed  freely,  and  may  be  taken  with 
diabetic  milk,  and  sweetened  with  saccharin  if  preferred.  Cocoa, 
though  oftiti  forbidden,  contains  so  little  starch  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
do  harm.  Of  course,  pure  cocoa  should  alone  be  selected.  It  also 
may  be  made  with  diabetic  milk. 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  extremely  useful,  and  one  can  rarely 
afford  to  dispense  with  them  altc^ether.  Alcohol  is  not  merely  in 
itself  a  valuable  food  in  diabetes,  acting  both  as  a  source  of  energy 
and  as  a  sparer  of  proteid  and  fat,  but  It  has  also  the  further  advan- 
tage of  aitjinggreatly  in  the  digestion  of  fat,  of  which,  as  has  been  so 
often  insisted  upon,  e very "STatw tic  niiist  freely  partake.  With  the 
exceptjpw'of  malt  liquors,  liqueurs,  and  swee*  wines,  almost  any 
forrnof  alcoholic  drink  may  be  allowed.  In  cases  where  a  very 
stringent  diet  is  being  enforced,  recourse  may  be  had  to  one  or  other 
of  the  sugar-free  alcoholic  drinks,  a  list  of  which  has  been  given 
elsewhere  (see  footnote,  p.  387).  If  the  patient  is  gouty  as  well  as 
diabetic,  alcohol  is  better  avoided.  ' 


Arranceme.nt  of  Meals  in  Diabetes. 
As  diabetics  usually  sufier  considerably  from  hunger, 
nake  the  meals  rather  frequent. 

I  Kraus.  Zrit.  /.  Dial  and  f  *jn*.  Thirapii.  p.  69,  1898 
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Where  a  limited  quantity  of  carbohydrate  is  allowed,  it  will  be 

found  convenient  to  adopt  the  suggestion  put  forward  by  Von  Noorden, 

and  arrange  that  each  meal  shall  consist  of  one  principal  dish  and 

an   'extra*  in  which  the  allowance  of  carbohydrate  is  contained. 

For  example,  in   a  severe  case  in  which  2  ounces  of  bread  and 

2  ounces  of  potato  are  being  allowed,  the  diet  may  be  made  up  of 

ihe  following  constituents : 

Meat  ..         ••         ••         ..         ..  40Z. 

Bacon         2,, 

Fish  2  „ 

Butter         6  „ 

Green  vegetables 2  „ 

Eggs  4 

Diabetic  milk        2  pints. 

Bread  2  oz. 

Potatoes     ..         ••        2  ,, 

Divided  into  meals,  this  would  work  out  as  follows : 

Breakfast. 

Chief  dish :  Bacon  and  a  scrambled  egg. 
Extra :  i  oz.  of  bread,  toasted  with  plenty  of  butter. 
Tea  with  diabetic  milk  and  saccharin. 

zz  a.m. 
\  pint  of  diabetic  milk. 

Dinner. 

Chief  dishes:  Meat  (4  oz.),  green  vegetables  and  butter.   Custard  padding, 

made  of  diabetic  milk  and  2  eggs. 
Extra :  Potatoes  (2  oz.)  and  plenty  of  butter. 

Water,  spirit  and  water,  or  some  dry  wine. 

Tea. 

An  egg  ;  bread  (i  oz),  plenty  of  butter. 

Tea  or  coffee  with  diabetic  milk  and  saccharin. 


Supper. 


Fish  (2  oz.)  with  butter  sauce. 
I  pint  of  diabetic  milk. 


This  diet  contains  about  85  grammes  of  proteid  and  225  grammes 
of  fat,  not  reckoning  the  carbohydrate,  and  has  an  energy- value  of 
about  2,500  Calories. 

By  the  use  of  some  alcoholic  drink  at  dinner  and  supper  the  value 
of  the  diet  could  easily  be  raised  to  3,000  Calories,  and  upon  this 
most  cases  wiD  be  found  to  gain  weight. 

In  milder  cases,  for  which  more  proteid  is  advisable,  one  can 
easily  double  the  quantity  of  meat  or  fish,  and  the  proportion  of  fat 
■can  be  raised  by  the  use  of  thick  cream  in  tea,  and  its  addition  to 
mashed  potatoes. 

In  cases  in  which  a  strict  diet  is  being  enforced,  one  can  replace 
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the  bread  and  potatoes  by  an  extra  allowance  of  milk  and  eggs  and 
a  more  liberal  use  of  alcohol. 

In  mild  cases  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  tolerance  for  carbo- 
hydrates, the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  diet  can  be  considerably  reduced. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  above  diet  is  merely  given  as  a 
sample  ;  its  proteid  and  fat  containing  ingredienls  may  be  varied  very 
greatly  according  to  the  taste  of  the  patient.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  I  think,  to  be  well  suited  for  routine  hospital  use. 

Even  in  miid  cases  with  a  considerable  tolerance  for  carbohydrates, 
Von  Noorden  recommends  that  ihe  patient  should  be  suiijected  at 
intervals  of  a  year  or  so  to  a  short  course  of  very  strict  diet.  He 
believes  that  in  this  way  the  power  of  the  cells  to  assimilate  carbo- 
tydrate  may  be  conserved. 

If  coma  threatens  or  has  set  in,  it  is  best  to  abandon  the  strict  diet, 
and  to  feed  the  patient  mainly  on  skim  milk'  and  Vichy  water,  with 
a  liberal  use  of  alcohol. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  the  so-called  goatf  gljcoanria  met  with 
in  elderly  people  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  true  diabetes.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the 
two  conditions  except,  that  whereas  the  glycosuria  of  yoimg  subjects 
is  not  only  persistent  but  progre. 


;,  that  of  older 


ler  people,  though  it 
may  persist,  offp"  ■^"*'=  ""f  tfnd  f"  ifT^ag" — i.e.,  there  is  no  pro- 
gressive failure  of  assimilation  going  on  as  there  is  in  true  diabetics. 
Most  of  these  cases  will  be  found  to  have  a  consideiaMs-tol»rance 
for  carbohydrates,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the  supply 
below  that  limit.  Should  the  tolerance  be  nil,  the  case  must  be 
managed  on  the  same  lines  as  one  of  true  diabetes.  Alcohol,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  often  injurious  in  the  glycosuria  of  elderly 
persons,  particularly  when  there  is  coexisting  obesity  or  renal 
disease. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  advantage  to  begin  the  treatment  of  all 
cases  of  diabetes  either  in  hospital  or  in  a  Nursijig-Home.  The 
patient  is  then  under  strict  supervision,  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  case  with  which  one  has  to  deaL 

■  Skim  milk  ii  prererable  to  ordiosry  milk,  for  there  \%  some  reaMin  to  suppose 
lha<  the  p«r«nce  of  iat  in  the  diet  favoura  the  ^^^^y,f,^^\  ^y^~  (see  a  paper 
by  l>r.  F.  Schuman-Le^lertq  IIT  [Re^Hifiii  Jwtn.  of  Kleiwl  Siumt.  Seplcmncr. 
igoi,  entitled  -  Tbs  Influence  of  Food  on  the  Excteiion  of  Acetone  ').  A  case  of 
acetoDuria  in  which  acetone  disappeared  when  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  diet  waa 
reduced  has  also  been  recorded  by  Pollalschek  {Ziil  j.  DtSI.  UKd  Physik.  Theraptt, 
June.  1904).     LenDJ,  however  {ibii.,  vjii.,  p.  233,  1904).  brinRs  torvard  evidence 


opposed 


Ihe  amount  of  fat  in  the  d 

io.     The  whole  subjeci  is  discussed  i 
Leciurca,  1905  (Lecl  til,.  LanctI,  April  21 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  discipline  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected 
has  a  wholesome  influence  upon  him,  and  serves  to  educate  him  in 
methods  of  dieting  himself  when  he  returns  to  his  ordinary  life. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  that  a  dietary  suitable  for  diabetics  is 
necessarily  an  expensive  one,  from  the  fact  of  its  consisting  mainly 
of  animal  food  and  fat,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  proper  treatment  of  diabetes  amongst  the  poor.  In 
many  cases  there  is  room  here  for  charitable  aid  in  enabling  the 
patient  to  get  abundance  of  such  articles  as  butter,  cream,  and  meat, 
without  which  proper  treatment  of  the  case  is  impossible. 


Uw] 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

THE  PBINCIFLEB  OF  FEEDINO  IN  DISEASE  (continiifd) 

The  Dietetic  Treatment  of  Obesitv. 

The  occurrence  of  obesity  is  almost  invariably  an  indication  of  S 
disprofwrtion  between  the  intake  of  potenlial  energy  in  ihe  form  of 
food  and  the  output  of  actual  energy  in  the  form  of  work.  Some- 
times the  fault  lies  in  an  unduly  large  income,  sometimes  in  too 
small  an  expenditure;  not  unfrequently  both  factors  co-operate. 
There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  another,  but  very  limited,  group 
of  cases,  in  which,  owing  to  some  inherent  lack  of  vital  power  in  the 
cells  of  the  body,  ^t  i&  al>la  to  iiccamtiltit«  even  in  the  absetice  of 
any  excessive  intake  of  food.  This  may  explain  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  patients  become  fat  even  although  they  are  very  moderate 
eaters.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  is  a  very  rare 
evtnt.  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  is  alleged  to 
occur,  the  patient  is  really  the  victim  of  self-deception.* 

It  is  obvious  from  these  considerations  that  the  proper  treatment 
of  oljesity  must  consist  either  in  a  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 
Calories  of  energy  supplied  in  the  food,  or  in  an  increase  in  the 
output  of  energy  in  the  form  of  work,  or  in  a  combination  of  these 
methods. 

An  mcreaseJ  expenditure  can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  suitable 
muscular  exercises,  but  that  method  of  treatment  does  not  concern 
us  here,  and  we  may  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  best  means  of 
diminishing  the  intake  of  energy  in  the  form  of  food.  And  first  one 
may  ask,  Whidi  chemical  ingrediaat  of  the  food  is  it  most  important 

'  See  Hir»cli(eld.  '  Ueber  den  NahrutiRsbedarf  der  FedleibiRen,'  Bnlinn 
Kl'Hth.  April.  i^S.  Htl  no.  also  Hodmaan.  Leyden  s  '  Han<lbucb  der  Ernib- 
runKslherapie.'  p  540,  Von  NoordBii,_;  i)ie-t'eii»u£iy. '  p-  14.  Vienna.  190a.  and 
Rubner.  '  lieilrage  lur  ErniihruDg  im  Knat>en3Tler,'  Berlin,  igol.  The  obeuty 
of  young  subjecls.  however,  seems  somelimes  to  be  due  to  a  congenital  peculiarily 
of  meiaboliim.  and  not  lo  any  excessive  con&umplioQ  of  food.    Sucli  casea  do  not 

laod  themselvet  lodictetic Ueauneat. 

3» 
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to  reduce — the  proteids,  carbohydrates,  or  fats?  Physiological  in- 
vestigation has  shown  ihat  all  of  these  ingredients  may  serve  as 
sources  of  fat  in  the  body  if  consumed  in  excess,  but  the  rislt.of 
proteids  being  converted  into  fat  seems  to  be  very  small.  As  regards 
the  relative  dangers  of  an  excess  of  carbohydrates  or  fats  in  the  food, 
classical  authorities  on  the  subject  are  not  altogether  agreed,  and.  as 
we  shall  see  immediately,  schemes  of  diet  for  the  obese  have  been 
drawn  up,  in  some  of  which  the  carbohydrates  have  been  specially 
restricted,  while  others  are  characterized  by  a  limitation  of  fa 

The  progress  of  research  into  metabolism  in  obesity,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  question  is,  after  all.  and  as  far  as  the  mere  storage 
of  fat  is  concerned,  one  of  indifference.  The  oaly  essential- paint  is 
to  redugejhfi-tptal  number  of  Calories  supplied  in  the  form  of  food, 
and  whether  this  should  be  accomplished  by  limiting  the  carbo- 
hydrates or  the  fats,  or  both,  is  purely  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
one  which  must  be  decided  chiefly  by  the  tastes  and  habits  of  each 
individual  patient.' 

The  next  problem  which  presents  itself,  then,  is,  To  what  extent 
Bhould  the  total  number  of  Calories  in  the  diet  be  reduced  ?  Here, 
again,  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In  some  cases,  such 
as  in  the  very  young,  in  whom  probably  a  marked  congenital 
tendency  to  the  disease  exists,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  undue  forma- 
tion of  fat  in  check  at  all.  In  others,  such  as  the  vpry  nlH,  it  is 
probably  unwise  .evea.  to  make  the  attempt,  while  in  particular 
instances — for  example,  those  in  which  the  chief  deposit  of  fat  is  in 
the  abdomen — treatment  is  always  peculiarly  dlnicuit.  in  an  ^e^g? 
case,  however,  "siicli  as  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  later 
periods  of  middle  life,  one  must  be  guided  mainly  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  obesity  has  developed,  and  in  judging  of  this  it  is  always 
better  to  go  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  ratb«r  than  by 
tahl^'ol  height  and  w^lfftr 

Following  the  teaching  of  Von  Noorden,  and  assuming  that  aa 
average  man  of  this  age  requires  to  be  supplied  with  from  x,^uo  to 
3,000  Calories  of  energy  daily  to  meet  his  current  expenditure  in 
heat  and  work,  one  may  divide  cases  into  three  groups  : 

I.  Those  in  which  it  is  merely  necessary  to  reduce  the  diet  by 
one- fifth,  which  means  the  supply  of  a,ooo  Calories.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  cutting  out  sugar  by  redu^fng  the  supply  of  fex  and 
carbqli^drates,  and  by  FSBtricting  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 

This  plan  is  only  likely  to  be  successful  if  it  can  be  combined 


'  See  Von  Noorden 
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a  free  use  of  muscular  exercise,  and  in  any  case  the  loss  of  weight 
under  it  can  only  Ije  very  slow. 

2.  In  severer  cases  the  diet  nuiy  be  reduced  two-fifths,  which  means 
supplying  only  1,500  Calories.  Here  it  will  be  necessary  still 
further  to  reduce  tlie  amount  of  fat  in  the  diet,  and  to  limit  the  con- 
sumption of  bread  ;  and  in  this  case  also  the  loss  of  weight  is  apt  to 
be  slow,  unless  the  patient  can  at  the  same  time  take  at  least  a 
moderate  amount  of  active  exercise.  Von  Noorden  states  that  he 
prefers  this  scheme  to  any  other,  because,  while  it  usually  gives  good 
results,  it  is  never  attended  by  any  disagreeable  consequences. 
He  specially  recommends  it — 

(i)  In  patients  who  are  being  treated  at  home,  and  are  continuing 
to  follow  their  usual  occupation. 

(2)  In  patients  who  can  go  into  the  country,  and  take  a  moderate 
amount  of  exercise  without  requiring  medical  supervision. 

(3)  In  those  for  whom,  owing  to  the  presence  of  visceral  com- 
plications, a  rapid  'cure'  might  be  dangerous. 

(4}  As  the  habitual  diet  in  advanced  cases  in  which  periods  of 
greater  restriction  are  being  observed. 

3.  The  third  degree  of  diet  is  that  in  which  the  total  Calories 
supplied  are  reduced  three-fifths — -i^.,  to  about  1,000  to  1,500 
per  day.  " 

This  group  includes  all  the  classical  'systems'  of  diet  for  obesity, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  tatile':  ' 


Systtm. 


Carbohydtai 


Tnl 


Banting   . 
Oerlel  (mi 

(miaimum) 
Kbsiein    . . 
Hirschfeld  (maiimato) 


Von  Noorden 


d  (maiiman)) 


i 
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Some  of  these  demand  a  word  of  description. 

Basting  Systeni. — This  scheme  of  diet  was  first  popularized  by  the 
writer  whose  name  it  bears.'  although  it  had  previously  been  recom- 
mended in  France  by  L6on. 

Banting  suffered  from  an  extreme  degree  of  obesity,  so  great,  he 
tells  us,  as  to  render  him  unable  to  tie  his  own  shoe,  and  to  compel 
him  to  go  downstairs  backwards.  Having  consulted  various 
physicians  without  success,  and  having  tried  the  effects  of  violent 
See  '  A  Letter  on  Corpulence  addressed  to  the  Public,"  by  William  Banting; 


1863. 


32- 
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rowing   exercise  and  a  course  of   Turkish   baths,  he  was   finally 
advised  by  an  aural  surgeon,  Dr.  Harvey,  to  ^bstgia  icooL  bimad' 
VaV^""      milk,  butter,  sugar,  and  potatoes,  *  which  had  hitherto  been  the  main 
►  ^  andj  as  he  thought,  innocent  elements  of  his  existence,'  and  to  adopt 

instead  the  following  diet : 

Breakfast. 

4  to  5  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  kidneys,  broiled  fish,  bacon,  or  any  cold  meat 

except  pork ;  a  large  cup  of  plain  tea,  and  a  little  biscuit  or  i  ounce  of 
toast. 

Dinmr. 

5  to  6  ounces  of  any  lean  meat  or  fish,  any  vegetable  except   potatoes, 

I  ounce  of  dry  toast,  some  fruit  out  of  a  pudding,  any  kind  of  poultry  or 
game,  and  2  to  3  glasses  of  good  claret,  sherry  or  madeira. 

Tea. 
3  to  3  ounces  of  fruit,  a  rusk  or  two,  and  a  cup  of  plain  tea. 

Supper. 
3  to  4  ounces  of  meat  or  fish  as  at  dinner,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  claret. 

For  a  *  night-cap*  he  was  allowed  a  tumbler  of  *grog*  without 
V, ;  sugar,  or  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  or  sherry. 
,  .  ^^         On  this  regimen  Banting  lost  35  pounds  of  weight  in  thirty-eight 


weeks,  which  is  not  surprising,  considering  that  his  diet  hitherto  had 
consisted  of  bread-and-milk  for  breakfast,  or  a  cup  of  tea  with 
plenty  of  sugar  and  milk,  and  buttered  toast ;  meat,  beer,  much 
bread  (of  which  he  was  always  very  fond),  and  pastry,  for  dinner ; 
a  tea  of  the  same  composition  as  breakfast,  and  a  fruit  tart  or  bread- 
and-milk  for  supper.  He  found  sugar  the  most  fattening  of  all 
foods,  5  ounces  of  it  in  a  week  causing  nis  weiglit  to  rise  i  poun^  ; 
and  he  calls  millc,  sugar,  Beerrand  butter*  human  beans,*  because 
they  have  the  same  effect  in  the  human  subject  that  beans  have  in 
the  case  of  the  horse,  and  he  ref:^arLls  these  articles  as  *  the  most 
insidious  enemy  an  elderly  man  with  a  tendency  to  corpulency  can 
possess,  though  eminently  friendly  to  }routh.'  He  adds  :  *  I  can  con- 
scientiously assert  that  I  never  lived  so  well  as  under  the  new  plan 
of  dietary.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  chemical  characteristic  of  the 
Banting  system  is  the  great  predominance  of  proteids  in  the  diet, 
and  it  has  been  asserted,  though  with  only  a  limited  degree  of  truth, 
that  owing  to  this  fact  one  is  more  likely  to  insure  a  loss  of  body  fat 
alone  on  it,  and  to  prevent  any  inroads  into  the  muscular  tissues 
than  by  any  other  plan.^ 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Dapper,  Zeit.  f.  Klin.  Med.^  xxiii.  113. 
1893,  and  Von  Noorden,  op.  cit. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  the  system  has  certainly  the  advantage  of 
simplicity  and  of  being  easily  regulated,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
likely  to  retain  its  popularity.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  large  excretion  of  nitrogen  which  such  a  diet  entails  is  apt 
to  throw  a  severe  strain  upon  the  kidneys,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
well  always  to  investigate  the  state  of  these  organs  before  embarking 
upon  the  treatment. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Oertel'B  system,^  which  has  been  largely 
popularized  in  Germany,  though  with  some  slight  modification,  by 
Schweninger,  is  that  he  restricts  the  consumption  of  fat  more  than 
that  of  carbohydrates,  and  at  the  same  time  lays  great  stress  on 
limiting  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  diet.  To  the  discussion  of  the 
latter  point  we  shall  return  later,  but  at  present  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  his  system.  It  is  adapted,  of  course,  to  German  ^z' 
habits : 

Fii 


Second  fli 
aoDces  of  lean  meat,  {  oance  of 

ounces  of  roasi  beef  with  salad  or  greea  veeetables.  3J 
and  fruit,  a  tumblerful  of  liglii  viine,  and  (in 

small  cup  of  coffee  u  at  breakfasl. 

Suffir. 
yaac«  of  caviare,  jj  ounces  of  chicken  or  game,  } 
of  cokTse  bread,  a  tumblerful  ol  water       "  ' 


'  modified  ^Banting 
fat  and  giving  less  proteid,  a; 

Briahfa 
A  laTRC  cup  of  lea  without  milk  or  su 
butler. 

Soup,  4)  (o  si  ounces  of  m«ai  with  fat 
1  to  3  glasses  of  light  wine. 

Tea  as  at  breakfast 


L 


'  Oeftel.  ■  Twentieth  Century  Praclice,'  ii,  613. 

'  '  Corpulence,  and  in  Tioatnienion  Hhysiological  Principles' (Iranalaled  ftor 

>tb  Cermaa  ediciou) ,  Wieabadeo  and  LondoD.  if" 
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Ebstein  gives  the  following  summary  of  his  plan :  *  The  permission 
to  enjoy  certain  succulent  things,  always,  of  course,  in  moderation, 
as,  for  instance,  salmon,  p&t6-de-foie-gras,  and  such-like  delicacies, 
reconciles  the  corpulent  gourmet  to  his  other  sacrifices.  These 
consist  in  the  exclusion  of  the  carbohydrates.  Supars.  sweets  of 
all  kinds,  pnt;^|gp&  in  Avpjy  fnrm,  I  unconditionally  forbid.  ^  The 
quantity  of  bread  is  limited  at  most  to  3  or  3^^  ounces  a  day,  and  of 
v^etables  I  allow  asparagus,  spinach,  the  various  kmds  of  cabbage, 
and  the  legumes.  Of  meats  I  exclude  none,  and  the  fat  in  the  flesh 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  avoided,  but  rather  sought  after.  I  permit 
bacon-£at,  roast  pork  and  mutton,  and  kidney-fiat,  and  when  no 
other  fat  is  at  hand  I  reconmiend  marrow  to  be  added  to  the  soups. 
I  allow  the  sauces  as  well  as  the  vegetables  to  be  made  juicy,  as  did 
Hippocrates,  only  for  his  sesam-oil  I  substitute  butter.' 

Hiziehfeld's  diet^  resembles  that  of  Ebstein  very  closely: 

Breakfast. 
t  oonoee  of  bread,  and  co£fee  without  sugar  or  milk. 

Pormoo»m 

Dimur, 

Soap  with  2  onnoet  of  rice  (weighed  uncooked),  8  ouncet  of  lean  meat  boiled 
or  roasted  with  a  little  fat. 

AfiifMOOli, 

Black  coffee. 

Suppif. 

2  ounces  of  cream  cheese,  4  ounces  of  bread.  |  ounce  of  butter. 

Von  Noorden'  gives  a  largenumber  of  small  meals,  and  restr!cts 
£a^  more  than  carbohydrates : 

8  a.m. :  3  ounces  of  cold  lean  meat,  i  ounce  of  bread,  a  cup  oi  tea  or  coffee 

with  a  spoonful  of  milk,  but  no  sugar. 
10  a.m. :  i  egg. 

Noon :  A  cup  of  strong  soup  without  fat. 
I  p.m. :  A  small  plate  of  clear  soup  {di  la  Julienne  or  &  la  jardiniere). 

5  ounces  of  lean  meat  or  fish,  3^  ounces  of  potatoes,  green  vegetables, 

3^  ounces  of  fresh  fruit. 

3  p.m. :  A  cup  of  black  coffee. 

4  p.m. :  7  ounces  of  fresh  fruit. 

6  p.m. :  A  glass  of  skimmed  milk. 

8  p.m. :  4^  ounces  of  cold  lean  meat  with  pickles,  i  ounce  of  Graham  bread, 
2  to  3  spoonfuls  of  fruit  cooked  without  sugar. 

He  also  allows  two  glasses  of  wine  a  day. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  systems,  seeing  that  they  fall 

*  *  Beitrage  zur  Emahrungslehre  des  Menschen,'  Virchow's  Archiv.^  cxiv.  301. 
1888;  and  'Ueber  den  Nahrungsbedarf  der  Fettleibigen,'  Berliner  Klinik, 
Hft.  130.  1899. 

*  Op.  cii.,  p.  122. 
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short  by  at  least  1.000  Calories  of  the  number  requi^^ite  to  meet  the 
oiiigomgs  or  tne  body,  must  be  regardctLas  Btarvatioo  methoda  of  ( . 
treatment.^  For  this  reason  it  is  never  safe  to  carry  them  on  for 
more_than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  during  which  the  patient  must  be 
under  strict  supervision,  and  any  symptoms  of  weakness,  01  heart 
failure  carefully  watched  for. 

As  regards  the  relative  advantageB  of  t^e  different  methods,  a  good 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  some  patients  will  be  found 
to  prefer  one  plan,  others  another. 

Ebstein  speciaUy  recommended  the  indusion  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  fat  in  the  diet,  on  the  ground  that,  while  it  does  not  tend  to 
the  production  of  fat  more  than  its  equivalent  of  carbohydrate,  it  has 
a  greater  '  satisfying '  power,  and  tends  to  allay  feelings  of  hunger. 
It  may  be  doubled,  however,  as  Von  Noorden  has  pointed  out, 
whether  this  is  really  true  of  such  quantities  of  fat  as  it  is  safe  to 
allow,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  bulk  of  carbohydrate  food 
certainly  tends  to  produce  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

The  point,  however,  is  really  one  of  indifference.  Some  patients 
Stand  a  hmitation  of  fat  better  than  that  of  carbohydrates,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  others  the  reverse  holds  good,  but  as  long  as  the  total 
number  of  Calories  in  the  diet  is  kept  low  fat  must  inevitably 
continue  to  be  lost  from  the  body. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  the  amount  of  fluids  in 
the  diet,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  we  shall  proceed  to  discuss 
immediately. 


On  the  Use  op  Particui-ar  Articles  of  Food  in  Odesitv. 

In  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  diet  for  the  obese,  it  is  well  to  avQid 
too  great  variety,  for  that  always  tends  to  increase  appetite.  For 
the  same  reason,  alt  spices,  condiments,  and  other  articles  that 
increase  the  desire  tor  foocl,  must  be  used  very  spajjpgly. 

The  following  list  of  the  Calorie  value  of  some  of  the  commoner 
articles  of  food  may  be  of  assistance  in  enabling  one  to  arrive  at 
some  idea  of  their  relative  suitability  as  articles  of  diet  for  the 
corpulent.     (See  also  the  tables  on  pp.  7,  430). 


'  Thii  slatFment  is  hardly  true  for  all  individaals.    The  writer,  for  instance,  ,  /     ^ 

has  recently  had  a  patient— a  lady  of  12  alonea— who  lost  no  weiKht  on  Ebslein'»  I  O    JV' 

diet  loT  fivej^esks.  ahhcUKh  the  amounl  of  energy  yielded  by  her  daily  supply  o(  *'' 

foiid  iraSTfsi  ihao  1,300  Calories^    Laler  oa  >he  b^iui  to  lose  weight  at  the  rua 
of  a  pound  a  week. 
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Articli,  Calories. 

3  ounces  of  cheese..  ..         ..         ••  224 

I  ounce  of  butter  (enough  to  cover  three  or  four  slices  of  bread)  . .  ao8_ 

A  Helping  of  cooked  lean  meat  (4  ounces)        . .         . .         . .         . .  19^ 

•«»  A  tumblerful  of  milk         ..  ..         ..         ..         ••  1401^ 

A  moderately  thick  slice  of  bread  (2  ounces) 138 

,,  ,,  and  butter 208 

A  heaped  dessert-spoonful  of  milk  pudding no 

One  egg        ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ••         ..         ••       70 

One  m^ium-sized  potato  (2  ounces)     . .         . .         45 

'^.;       '      An  ordinary  lump  of  sugar         16 

^  The  use  of  sugatf;.-i^iaaid'  be -avoided,  .altogether,  and  saccharin 

•  employed  as  a  sweetener  instead.  Visible  fat  should  be  rergoved 
from  fl^ftat^  and  the  richer  meats,  such  as  pork,  goose,  etc.,  and  the 
fatter  fishes,  such  as  mackerel,  eel  and  salmon,  interdicted.  Milk 
and  its  products  should  only  be  used  in  moderation,  and  puddings 
must  be  unconditionally  forbidden.  Bread,  also,  is  a  very  dangSHhs 
food,  but  as  it  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  it  should  only 
be  allowed  in  weighed  quantities.  It  is  well,  too,  to  select  the 
coarsest  sorts  of  bread,  which  contain  much  indigestible  bran,  such 
as  Gra^m  bread  ;  for  a  given  bulk  of  these  yields  much  less  nutri- 
ment to  the  body  than  an  equal  weight  of  fine  bread.  Potatoes,  as 
the  table  shows,  are  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  bread,  and  may  often 
be  allowed  in  moderation.  It  is  better  to  avoid  the  other  roots  and 
tubers,  but  gceea  vegetables  and  mushrooms  may  be  freely j)erniitted, 
and  their  great  bulk  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  Dried,  fruits  as  containing  much  sugar  must  be  strictly 
forbiddien,  but  fresh  fruit  may  be  allowed  in  moderation,  and,  if 
stewed,  should  be  sweetened  with  saccharin.  All  made  dishes,  thick- 
soups,  sauces  and  pastry  must  be  cut  out  of  the  menu,  as  they  are 
subtle  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  much  fat  and  starch  into  the 
body. 

The  arrangement  of  the  meals  must  be  regarded  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  habits  of  the  patient.  Where  it  is  feasible,  most  authorities 
seem  to  prefer  that  they  should  be  small  and  frequent,  as  the  total 
amount  of  food  consumed  is  thus  more  easily  kept  under  control. 

Beverages  in  Obesity. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  regarding  the  use  of  beverages  in 
obesity  is  whether  or  not  it  is  important  to  diminish  the  total  amonnt 
of  fluid  in  the  diet  in  that  disease.  The  restriction  of  fluids  was  first 
advocated    by  a    French    mililary    surgeon — Dancel — in    a     book 


published  in  1863.^  He  had  observed  the  influence  of  water  and 
watery  fluids  in  producing  ahdomitiaTdevelopmeat  in  the  horse,  and 
he  made  reduction  of  tluids  one  of  the  main  principles  in  ihe  regimen 
which  he  drew  up  for  corpulency.  The  principle  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Oerlel  and  Von  Schweninger,  and  attained  through  their 
advocacy  a  very  considerable  degree  of  popularity. 

Exact  observation,*  however,  has  now  shown  that  the  influence 
which  ihe  amount  of  water  in  the  diet  exerts  upon  the  production  or 
loss  of  fat  in  the  body  is  very  small  in  amount  and  uncertain  in 
desree,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fat  people  are  less  affected Jjy  a 
restriction  of  fluids  than  are  lean.  "^  , 

Dancel  restricted  the  intake  of  fluids  to  7  to  14  ounces  per  day 
Ogjtel  allowed  a  daily  maximum  of  2+^nts,  and  Von  Schweninger 
of  alx>ut  3  pints,  but  the  latter  made  a  strong  point  of  fluids  not 
being  take^  along  with  solids,  but  rather  betwegp  meals. 

The  opinion  of  most  authorities  at  the  present  time' seems  to  be 
that  the  restriction  of  fluids  has,  at  best,  only  ^n  indipprt  inflin;nrp. 
In  the  case  of  som^^iatients  the  interdiction  of  fluids  at  mejiis  inter- 
feres with  apDpttte,  and  so  results  in  less  solid  food  being  consumed. 
In  such  cases  the  method  may  be  of  value,  but  where  no  such  result 
ensues,  the  loss  of  weight  which  results  is  only  temporary,  apt]  j^ip.  in 
a  diminution  of  tne  boay  nuiasT'  Tt  15  probable,  too,  as  Yorke  Davies 
has  pointed  out,'  that  one  reason  why  restriction  of  fluids  has  given 
belter  results  on  the  Continent  than  one  sees  in  this  country  is,  that 
in  Germany,  at  least,  restriclioii  of  ^lids- ift  very  often  synonymous  ^ 
with  restriction  of  beer.  ~~ 

The  whole  question,  indeed,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  affecting  the 
technique  of  feeding  rather  than  the  physiological  principles  upon 
which  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity  is  founded.*  Von  Noorden 
concludes  that  restriction  of  fluids  should  only  be  insisted  upon  when, 
the  following  indications  are  present : 

1.  Weakneis  of  circulation.  A  dry  diet  is  advisable  here  for  the 
sake  of  the  heart,  apart  altogether  from  the  obesity. 

2.  At  tlu  commcticemmt  of  many  •cures'  Here  the  initial  loss  of 
weight  which  the  restriction  of  fluids  brings  about  is  calculated  to 
make  a  great  mental  impression  on  the  patient. 

3.  In  cases  v/hert  tkt  restriction  results  in  a  JiminisJied  appetite  for  fat- 
forming  foods. 

'  Sea  ftlM  Bull,  it  Tkiraf.,  vol.  Iivii..  p.  ^^,  1864. 
»  Venxiig.  Ziil.  /.  Dial,  tind  Pkysih.  ThiTaf  .  n..  jgi.  1899. 

>  S«  a  liiKUMioa  on  obesity  reported  in  the  Virhandl.  d.  4  In.  Gang.  f.  Jiut, 
it/it..  18M3.  *  '  Foods  for  ibe  Fat."  p.  aC 

L         •  See  VoD  Noorden,  of.  cil..  p.  114  tt  ttq. 
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4.  Where  sweat  excretion  is  excessive.  He  considers  that  the  total 
amount  of  fluid  allowed  should  not  be  reduced  below  2.\  pints  per 
day.  ,  ^ 

Where  4  Bantin^or  any  other  very  nitrogenous  diet  is^  being 
adopted,  the  res^iction  of  fluids  is  to  be  avoided,  as  being  opp>osed 
to  the  free  elimination  of  the  products  of  nitrogenous  waste. 

Of  the  different  sorts  of  beverages  in  common  use,  water  and  the 
saline  mineral  and  table  waters  may  be  regarded  as  harmless ;  but 
the  sweetened  effervescing  waters,  such  as  lemonade,  should  be 
avoided.  Tea  and  coffee  may  be  freely  permitted,  if  taken  with  little 
milk  and  no  sugar.  Cocoa  is  often  forbidden,  but  the  amount  of 
nutriment  which  an  ordinary  cupful  of  it  contains  is  so  small  as  to 
be  hardly  appreciable.  In  many  people,  also,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  appetite  for  solid  food. 

Alcoholic  beverages  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  for 
alcohol  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  direct  sparer  of  fat.  If  a  small  allow- 
ance is  indicated  on  other  grounds — ^.^.,  feebleness  of  heart — a  dry 
natural  wine  should  be  selected,  or  its  alcoholic  equivalent  of  Well- 
matured  spirit  freely  diluted  with  water.  All  strong  and  sweet  wines, 
liqueurs  and  malt  Hquors  should  be  interdicted. 

Fattening  Diet. 

In  the  previous  section  we  have  dealt  with  the  dietetic  methods  of 
reducing  fat.  We  have  now  got  to  consider  the  means  at  our 
disposal  for  increasing  it. 

Generally  speaking,  any  excess  of  food  which  is  supplied  to  the 
body  beyond  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  current  outgoings  of 
energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  work  will  be  stored  up  in  the  form  of 
fat.  One  does,  however,  meet  with  cases  in  which,  owing  probably 
to  some  failure  of  assimilative  power,  it  is  found  to  be  very  difficult 
to  achieve  the  laying  on  of  fat,  even  although  a  considerable  surplus 
of  food  is  supplied,  but  as  a  rule  one  may  say  that  in  order  to  fatten 
the  body  one  has  merely  to  insure  the  supply  of  an  excess  of  food. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  one  important  means  of  bringing  about 
such  a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  is  to  •  diminish  the  out- 
goings of  energy  from  the  body.  For  this  reason,  rest,  more  or  less 
complete,  is  ahvays  an  important  aid  in  cases  in  which  one  wishes 
to  fatten. 

As  regards  the  constituents  of  the  food  which  are  most  important 
in  respect  of  fattening  properties,  it  may  be  said  that  fat  itself,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  stored,  lakes  the  first  place.     It  has 
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been  calculated  by  Riibner  that  loo  parts  of  fat,  248  of  carbohydrate, 
and  313  of  proteid,  are  equivalent  in  fat-forming  power.  Whether 
all  forms  of  fat  are  equally  valuable  in  this  respect  must  be  left 
undecided,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  fats  produce  a  more  stable 
kind  of  adipose  tissue  than  others.' 

When  one  comes  to  the  actual  construction  of  a  fattening  dietary, 
however,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  powers  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  better  to  see  that  carbohydrates 
and  fats  are  both  abundantly  represented,  rather  than  to  trust  to  one 
or  other  of  them  alone.  Munk  is  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  insure 
the  laying -on  of  fat.  one  should  supply  90  to  100  grammes  of  felt, 
100  to  Vio  prproteid.  and  about  ^00  of  carbohydrate,  daily.  j^ 

The  permanent  enrichment  of  the  body  in  proteid  {practically  in  -V-^W^'* 
muscular  tissue  and  blood)  is  very  much  more  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment than  the  mere  deposition  of  a  certain  amount  of  fat.  So  great 
is  the  tendency  for  nitrogenpuj  eqiiilibrium  to  assert  itself  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  bring  about  a  storage  of  proteid  in  the  body' 
unless  (i)  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  exercise  is  taken  at  the 
same  time,  or  unless  (2)  there  has  been  a  previous  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  such  as  occurs  during  acute  disease. 

In  the  former  case  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  exercised  can,  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  be  increased;  in  the  latter  the  normal  muscular  develop- 
ment can  be  again  attained.  The  one  process  occurs  during  train- 
ing, the  other  during  convalescence.     In  both  proteid  is.afli«d  up. 

In  practice  the  slorageof  proteid  can  be  accomplished, granted  the 
presence  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  conditions,  either  by  increasing 
the  actual  amount  of  proteid  in  the  diet  or  by  raising  the  proportion 
of  proteid-sparers.  Weight  for  weight  carbohydrate  is,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a  more  powerful  proteid -sparer  than  fat ;  but  here, 
again,  in  actually  constructing  the  dietary  it  is  better  to  avail  one's 
self  of  both  ingredients.' 

Practically,  then,  it  comes  to  this,  that  where  one  wishes  to  lay  on 
bt  only,  one  should  increase  the  proportion  of  fat  and  carbohydrate 

t  See  Weir  Mitchell.  -  Pat  and  Biood,'  p.  aj.. 

'  For  a  discussion  of   this  lubject   see   Rosenfeld.   *  Die  Bndlngnntien    der 

Fleischmast.'  BrrliiuT  Klinili,  Hit.  u;,  1899.  In  a  more  recent  paper  by  Kauff. 
manii  (■  Der  Gegenwartige  Stand  der  Lehte  von  der  Eiweisamnsi.'  Zcil  f.  Dial, 
md  Fhysik.  Thnitftt,  vii.  jjj,  1903)  the  whole  question  is  carefully  reviewed,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  ihai  some  proicid  protiably  can  be  laid  up  in  the  body, 
and  that  this  may  be  accomplished  cither  bv  an  increase  of  the  proteid  11  ' 
,_...,  •  1  larger  ai         -    '        -     .  —     - 
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in  the  food,  laying,  perhaps,  greater  stress  on  the  former ;  but  where 
•one  wishes  to  lay  on  proteid,  the  proportion  of  that  ingredient  in  the 
food  should  be  increased  as  well,  and  prominence  given  to  the 
increase  of  carbohydrate  rather  than  to  that  of  fat. 

A  fattening  diet  is  wanted  in  three  chief  sets  of  conditions :  (i)  In 
convalescence  from  acute  illness ;  (2)  in  wasting  diseases,  such  as 
phthisis ;  (3)  in  some  nervous  disorders,  of  which  neurasthenia  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type.  ~ 

In  convalescence  the  waste  of  proteid  and  fat  which  the  preceding 
illness  has  entailed  must  be  made  good.  Out  of  respect,  however, 
to  the  debilitated  digestive  powers  of  such  a  patient,  one  must 
proceed  with  caution.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the 
metabolic  conditions  of  fever  continue  for  a  day  or  two  after 
the  temperature  has  fallen,  and  on  that  account  some  observers 
advocate  the  con tj;Q^ijaA6^«f'ih&  lever  diet  for  Ui4:ee.days  aftes^e 
pyrexia  has  ceased.  One  can  then  begin  to  thicken  the  patient's 
beertea,  soups,  and  milk  with  cereal  flours,  and  to  add  othei 
farinaceous  foods  to  the  diet.  Many  of  the  patent  malted  foods 
may  be  usefully  employed  here.  The  increase  of  proteid  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  pounded  meat  to  soups  in  the  form 
-of  purees,  and  one  may  gradually  pass  on  to  the  administration  of 
the  more  easily  digested  forms  of  animal  food,  such  as  chicken,  fish, 
and  eggs.  Jellies  are  also  agreeable  to  the  convalescent,  and,  along 
with  custard  or  light  milk  puddings,  are  pleasant  forms  of  proteid- 
sparing  food.  The  enrichment  of  the  diet  in  fat  may  be  conveniendy 
deferred  till  later,  and  should  be  accomplished  by  the  free  use  of 
cream,  butter,  bacon  and  suet,  or,  if  these  cannot  be  compassed  in 
sufficient  quantity,  one  may  have  recourse  to  cod-liver-oil  (see  also 

P-  544)- 

One  of   the  simplest  methods   of   enriching   the   diet    in  w^isthig 

V-  diftoases  is  by  addin.ij^  to  it  a  certain    quantity  of    milk.      There  is 

frequent  opportunity  in  cases  of  phthisis  of  observing  the  good  effects 

of  adding  2  or  3  pints  of  milk  to  the  ordinary  diet.     It  can  be  taken 

both  as  a  beverage  witl^Jiiaji&uaLfood  and  alsoLetw^ep  ixi^r^lg 

Fat  seems  to  be  of  special  value  in  the  diet  of  phthisis,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  more  easily  digested  forms  of  it,  such  as  butter,  bacon, 
pork,  salad-oil  and  cream,  one  has  usually  not  much  difficulty  in  per- 
suading patients  to  take  enough  of  it,  even  when,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  in  phthisis,  a  considerable  natural  repugnance  to  fat 
exists.  Smith^  recommends  that  phthisical  patients  should  take  the 
following  amount  of  fat  daily : 


^  Lancet,  April  16,  1864. 


Id  meat     .,         .,  . .  , ,  i} 

Ai  salad-oil  ..         ..         ,.  i  ounce. 

.,  BUBi  in  puddings j      ., 

Cream  ad  lib. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  manifest  a  reaction  amont;st 
those  best  quahfied  to  judfje  against  the  indiscriminate  stuffing  of 
tuberculous  patients  with  fatty  and  carbohydrate  foods,  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  and  importance  of  an  increased  supply  of  proteid, 
or,  in  practice,  of  a  diet  containing  plenty  of  meat.'  Such  a  diet 
seems  to  increase  the  richness  and  bactericidal  power  of  the  blood  ; 
it  stimulates  ieucocytosis,  and  helps  lo  replace  the  waste  of  muscular 
tissue  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  phthisis.  Bardswell  and 
Chapman,  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  dietetics  of  phthisis, 
recommend  a  diet  containing  about  140  ^ams  of  proteid,  i ao  grams 
fat,  and  2|jo  grams  carbohydrate.  The  exact  amount  and  constitu- 
tion  of  the  diet  in  each  case  should  be  fixed  after  due  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  activity  and  extent  of  the  disease,  the  amount 
to  which  the  patient's  weight  is  below  his  nonnal.  his  digestive 
capacity,  and.  to  some  extent,  his  personal  dietetic  likes  and  dislikes. 
When  the  patient  has  once  regained  his  normal  weight  the  diet 
should  be  reconstructed  more  upon  the  lines  of  what  would  be 
suitable  for  the  same  person  in  perfect  health. 

When  fever  exists,  care  should  be  taken  to  supply  the  foof}  cl^iefly 
in  the  apyr^xial  neriods.  For  the  use  of  forced  feeding  in  wasting 
diseases,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  554. 

The  method  of  feeding  up  neuraEthenic  patients  has  become  so 
widely  known  under  the  title  of  the  Weir-?ititcTieII  treatment  thai 
no  special  description  of  it  is  called  lor  here. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  large  amount  of  food  is  being  administered, 
the  use  of  alcohol,  in  some  Form"  or  another,  will  often  be  found  a 
great  help.  Especially  is  ihis  the  case  when  the  diet  is  very  rich  in 
fat._  The  safest  guide  to  its  use  is  the  state  of  the  appetite  and 
digestion.  Where  ihese  are  improved  by  its  admioistiatioD.  it  does 
KOQtL.  The  form  to  be  selected  is  largely  a  matter  of  tasle,  but  a 
sound  red  wine,  such  as.  burgundy,  is  perhaps  most  generally  useful, 
or,  if  S  Salt  liquor  be  preferred,  good  bottled  stout- 

'  See  Forbes  Ross.  '  Meal  Albumin  Dielary  ia  the  Treatmeni  of  Tuberculosis.' 
B'll.  Mtd.  Journ.,  October  12,  1901  :  BaidBweM,  Goodbody.  and  Cliaptnan.  'On 
the  Effects  of  Forced  Feeding  in  Cases  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.*  etc..  tbii., 
February  22, 190a:  Galbraiih.' The  Dietetic  Trealraeni  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 
Irom  Ibe  Point  of  View  of  its  Hiemalology  and  HistopaiholoKv,'  Mi..  March  14, 
1903 :  uid  Lloyd  Smilb,  '  Diet  in  Phthisis.'  Lmcit.  Ociotier  to,  1903. 
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The  Dietetics  of  Gout. 

Unfortunately,  chemical  pathology  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
fiimish  us  with  very  clear  indications  as  to  the  best  diet  for  the 
gouty.  In  spite  of  all  the  work  which  has  been  done  upon  the 
subject,  we  are  still,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  relations  of  uric  acid  to  general  metabolism.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clear,  however,  that,  in  mammals  at  least,  uric  acid 
is  derived  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  firom  the  decomposition  of  nuclmns 
/  either  contained  as  such  in  the  food,  or  produced  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  body  gells.  Uric  acid  from  the  first  of  these  sources,  to 
follow  the  nomenclature  of  recent  writers,^  may  be  conveniently 
described  as  *  exogenous  uric  acid,'  while  the  fraction  produced  in  the 
body  may  be  designated  as  *  endogenous.* 

While  the  nucleins  of  the  food  are  the  main,  they  are  not  the 

exclusive,  source  of   the   exogenous  uric  acid.     Part  of  it  is  also 

derived  from  such  substances  as  caffeine  and  from  free  '  purins  * 

'    contained  in  the  food.     Further,  the  whole  of  the  uric  acid  derived 

\  from  the  food  does  not  appear  in  the  urine  as  such.     Part  of  it  is 

^       converted  in  the  body  into  urea  and  other  compounds.     The  fraction 

so  changed  varies  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the  total  possible 

yield,  but  the  amount  is  very  constant  for  different  foods,  and  appears 

to  vary  but  little  in  different  individuals. 

The  chief  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  xiric  acid  in  the  urine  can 
be  explained  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  uric-acid-yielders  (purins) 
contained  in  the  food ;  the  endogenous  fraction,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  remarkably  fixed,  but  as  to  its  exact  seat  and  mode  of 
formation,  and  the  conditions  which  control  it,  we  have  still  much  to 
learn. 

Lacto-Vegetariax  Diet. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  we  have  at  hand  an  important  means  of 
regulating  the  amount  of  uric  acid  liberated  in  the  body,  namely,  by 
controlling  the  amount  of  uric-acid-yield.  The  foods  which  yield 
most  uric  acid  are  the  cellular  organs  of  animals — e.g,^  sweetbreads 
and  liver.  Meats  yield  a  fair  amount,  but  dark  meats  not  much  more 
than  white.  Milk  and  its  derivatives  yield  none,  nor  do  ego's.  ' 
Amongst  vegetable  foods,  oatmeal,  the  pulses,  onions,  and  asparao-us 

^  See  a  very  important  paper  by  Burian  and  Schur  ('  Ueber  die  Stellung  der 
Purin  Korper  im  Menschlichen  Stoffwechsel  ).  Anhiv.  f  d.  Ges  Physiolog.,  Ixxx. 
241,  1900.  The  most  exhaustive  account  of  the  Purin  Bodies  in  their  relation 
to  diet  will  be  found  in  the  monograph,  '  Purin  Bodies,'  by  Dr.  I.  Walker  Hall 
1(Maiichester :  Sherratt  and  Hughes),  second  edition,  1903. 
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id  malt  liqiK 

s  must  also  be  '  ,i*«-~ 


are  the   only   sources   of  uric    acid.     Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and   malt 
liquors  are  uric-acid-yielders,  but  wines  and  spirits  are  not. 

We  have  bere,  then,  one  clear  dietetic  indication, 
to  lessen  the  liberation  of  uric  acid  in  the  body,  the  diet  to  be  recom- 
mended is  one  composed  of  vegetable  foods  (with  the  exception  of 
those  mentioned  above),  milk  and  its  derivatives  and  eggs.     Meat, 
and  especially  such  articles  as  Uiiefj  kidneys,  and  sweetbreads,  must  be  ' 
avoided;  so  also  must  soups  and  other  preparations  containing  the   I 
extractives  of  meat,  as  well  as  tea,  coft'ee,  cocn=   '■"''  ""■!'  H"-""    *" 
Peas,  beans,  lentils,  oatmeal,  asparagus,  and  < 
forbidden. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  njutt^ 
the  amount  of  proteyi  in  the  food  which  is  of  impoYtaHce.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  animal  proleid  as  such  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing uric  acid  any  more  than  vegetable.  It  is  the  nucleins  that  matter, 
and  these  happen  to  be  abundant  in  animal  foods  only,  though  even 
amongst  these  milk  and  eggs  are  free  from  them. 

A  diet  composed  of  the  abote- mentioned  purin-free  articles  has 
been  specially  advocated  by  Drri^ig,'  and  undoubtedly  yields  good 
results  in  many  cases  of  chronic  gout  and  so-called  'rheumatism' 
provided,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  that  the  patient  is  able  to 
digest  it.  Its  adoption  has  been  rendered  much  easier  by  the 
introduction  of  many  foods  containing  pure  ca*6in,  such  as  the 
various  Plasmon  preparations,   .    _  '- 


Usual  Diet  in  Gout, 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  exhausts  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  diet  to  gout.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  a  patient  may  still  suffer  from  that  disi?ase,  even  although 
the  substances  capaBTe  of  yielding  uric  acid  are  reduced  io  the  diet 
to  a  minimum.  For  we  have  still  the  endogenous  production  of 
uric  acid  to  deal  with,  and  about  the  influence  of  diet  on  such  pro- 
duction we  know  almost  nothing.  Nor  does  accumulated  clinical 
experience  afford  as  much  help  as  one  might  expect,  for  the  opinions 
of  different  writers  on  the  subject,  as  so  often  happens,  are  exceed- 
ingly conflicting,  and  a  system  which  suits  one  patient  does  not 
neceisarily  agree  with  another.     On  the  whole,  the  belief  seems  to 

■  'Diet  and  Food'  (London:  ChurchiUi.  fourth  edition.  1902.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  lac  to- vegetarian  diet  in  various  diieases  were  lon^  ago  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Geurse  CheyDe  in  a  book  entitled  '  The  English  Malady,'  published  in 
London  iti  1733. 
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be  gaining  ground  that  quantity  must  be  attended  to  quite  as  much 
as  quality,  and  that  the  best  diet  for  the  gouty  is  a  spare  one,,  coixu 
posed  of  simple  ingredients,  containing  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
carbohydrate  and  fat,  and  in  which  not^op  much  of  the  proteid  is 
derived  from  animal  sources.  In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  it 
might  be  well  to  add  that,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  healthy 
nutrition,  the  animal  ingredients  should  consist  mainly  of  milk  and 
eggs ;  certainly  m^gt.  should  not  be  taken  of tener  thaa  or^^e  a  day. 

The  dietary  usually  prescribed  for  gouty  patients  at  Carlsbad  is 
based  upon  these  principles,  and  is  as  follows^ :  Breakfast :  weak  tea 
with  cream,  biscuits  (2  to  4  ounces),  butter  (J  ounce),  two  soft- 
boiled  eggs.  Dinner :  soup,  either  clear  or  with  pearl  barley  or  rice 
(i  ounce) ;  fish — trout,  pike,  or  perch  (3^  ounces) — with  melted  butter, 
lemon-juice,  and  potatoes  (2  ounces) ;  roast  veal  (3^  ounces)  or 
mutton  cutlets  or  roast  fowl,  spinach,  cheese  (i  ounce),  stewed 
fruit  (3 J  ounces),  bread  (5  ounces).  Supper:  soup  or  milk  or  w^eak 
tea  with  milk,  biscuits,  lean  bacon,  or  one  or  two  eggs,  jam.  Beverage 
at  dinner  and  supper:  water,  mineral  water,  J  pint  of  light  claret 
with  water  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  w^hisky  with  a  half-bottle  of 
mineral  water. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  there  is  no  routine 
plan  which  is  suitable  in  all  cases.  The  state  of  the  patient*s 
nutrition  and  digestive  and  excretory  organs  may  neocositate-modifi- 
cations  of  the  diet  m  various  directions,  as  may  also  the  presence  of 
complications. 

The  Salisbury  Treatment. 

Some  cases  of  chronic  articular  p;out  can  be  successfully  treated 
by  the  Salisbury  Diet,  which  consists  of  meat  and  hot  "water  onlv. 
From  3  to  5  pints  of  hot  water  are  taken  in  the  day,  some  bein^^ 
drunk  about  an  hour  before  each  meal,  and  some  shortly  before 
bedtime.  Two  to  four  pounds  of  beefsteak  prepared  in  the  way 
already  descrT[)e''T  (p.  67)  are  also  consumed  daily.  The  course  of 
treatment  lasts  from  four  to  twelve  weeks,  after  which  ordinary  diet 
is  gradually  resumed.  TTiTs  plan  ol  treatment  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  the  kidneys  are  in  a  healthy  state. 

Beverages  in  Gout. 

What  he  drinks  is,  to  the  f:(outy  man,  quite  as  important  as  what 
he  eats.     Tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  are  certainly  sources  of  uric  acid 

1  'The   Treatment   of    Gout   in   Carlsbad,'    by  Dr.   B.   London    {Vrcutttioncr 
September,  1903;. 
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and  may  therefore  require  to  be  avoided.  Experience  also  shows 
that  the  free  consumption  of  alcohol  is  harmful,  and,  if  possible,  the 
patient  should  try  to  live  without  it.  Too  often,  however,  this  is  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  and  in  that  case  a  sound  natural  wine,  which 
may  be  taken  with  some  alkaline  minetal_waler,  is  the  best  beverage  y  ^l 
to  .select.  The  stronger  wines  are  dangerous,  both  on  account  of 
the  large  proportion  of  alcohol  which  they  possess,  and  also  because 
they  are  apt  to  contain  sugar,  which  is  prone  to  excite  dyspepsia  in 
the  gouty,  even  if  it  has — a  point  which  is  still  sub  judict — no  influence 
on  the  production  of  uric  acid  itself.  Champagne  is  also  injurious, 
and  so,  too,  is  bottled  cider,  though  '  rough  '  cider  and  dry  sherry 
usually  agree  well.  It  is  the  fashion  to  recommend  whisky  to  gouty 
people,  and  to  this  course  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  it  be 
taken  well  diluted,  and  the  quantity  limited  to  2  ounces  a  day.  It  is 
certainly  a  useful  resource  in  cases  in  which  the  natural  wines 
disagree. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
better  beverage  for  gouty  people  than  Blaja_w?ler.  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  drink  largely  of  it.  as  an  admirable  aid  to  the 
elimination  of  nitrc^enous  waste. 

Gravel. 

The  rational  indications  in  the  treatment  of  gravel  would  app>ear 
to  be  two  in  number:  (i)  To  diminish  the  amount  of  uric  add 
which  the  urine  contains  ;  (a)  to  increase  its  solubility. 

The   former  of  these  indications  can  be  fulfilled,  as  far  as  the 
exogenous  fraction  of  the  urinary  acid  is  concerned,  by  a  diminution    | 
of  the  amount  of  uric-acid-yielders  in  the  diet.     We  have  already 
seen  what  are  the  best  foods  to  select  for  thai  purpose.     As  regards 

diminishing  that  part  of  the  uric  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  body  *t 

itself,  we  are  just  as  mucFal  a  loss  as  in  the  case  of  gout.  Some 
authorities  pin  their  faith  to  a  diminution  of  the  proteid ■  spare rs — i^,, 
carbohydrates  and  fat— in  ihe  'foo3r  TlTs^possible  that  this  may 
favour  the  conversion  of  uric  acid  into  urea,  though  il  must  he 
admitted  that  such  a  view  is  as  yet  very  far  from  being  proved.  At 
all  events,  this  plan  has  commended  itself  to  such  an  experienced 
observer  as  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

He  recommends'  that  the  diet  should  consist  of  white  fish,  poultry, 

game,  lean  meat,  unsweetened  jellies,  bread,  cereals,  pulses,  green 

vegetables  and  apples,  but  no  sweet  fruits.     A  little  buller  may  be 

'  '  Diseases  o(  the  Urinary  Organs,'  8lh  edit..  lEcturemv. 
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taken,  and  milk  in  moderation.  The  things  to  avoid jxe^^fijgan^ 
eggs,  cheese,  pastry,  pork  and  other  fatjmeats,  the  fatter  kinds  of 
ffsH,  suet,  much  milk  or  butter,  and  all  substances  containing  su^r. 
He  advises  that  farinaceous  foods  should  be  mixed  with  light  broths 
instead  of  milk,  and  flavoured  with  some  condiment,  such  as  a  pinch 
of  curry  or  a  morsel  of  chutney,  instead  of  sugar. 

On  the  other  hand,  Goodhart,^  after  mentioning  the  case  of  a 
patient  who  suffered  from  gravel  when  on  a  milk  diet,  but  got  quit 
of  it  on  changing  to  meat  and  port  wine,  says :  *  I  have  come  to  be 
certain  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  uric  acidity  it  is  not  a  question 
of  diet  at  all !' 

The  second  indication  mentioned  above — ^that  of  increasing  the 
solubility  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine — can  be  accomplished  by  rendering 
the  urine  less  acid.  As  Sir  William  Roberts  has  said,*  the  deposition 
of  uric  acid  from  an  alkaline  urine  is  a  chemical  imppssibility.  Now, 
we  can  certainly  render  the  urine  less  acid  by  the  free  use  of  green 
veg^etables  and  oth^f  fppds  containing  alkaline  salts  of  potash,  but 
the  same  object  can  be  accomplished  so  much  more  certainly  and 
simply  by  the  aid  of  dn^gs  that  the  dietetic  means  at  our  disposal 
are  hardly  worth  considering.  The  other  factors  concerned  in 
keeping  uric  acid  in  solution  are  the  presence  of  urea  and  mineral 
salts.  An  increase  in  these  hinders  the  separation  out  of  uric  acid. 
For  that  reason  it  may  be  well  that  the  diet  should  not  be  too  poor 
in  proteids,  and  that  it  should  contain  an  abundance  of  common  salt. 

As  regards  the  question  of  beverages  in  gravel,  the  same  remarks 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  gout. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Scurvy. 

Whatever  view  may  be  held  as  to  the  exact  causation  of  scurv}% 
all  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  introduction  into  the  diet  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  vegetable  foo  '  has  a  powerfully  curative 
effect  in  this  disease.  It  would  further  appear  that  there  is  no 
particular  form  of  vegetable  food  which  is  possessed  of  any  specific 
influence  over  the  complaint,  but  that  all  are  about  equally  efficacious. 
The  antiscorbutic  power  of  fresh  limes  and  lemons  has  been  known 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  these  fruits  still  constitute  the 
favourite  remedy  for  the  disease.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
they  should  be  fresh.  Lime-juice  which  has  been  stored  for  a  long 
time  is  apt  to  decompose  into  citric  acid  and  carbonates,  and  thereby 

1  An  address  on  'Acidity.'  Lancet,  January  6,  1900. 
•  Croonian  Lectures,  iSt,2. 


s  much  of  its  value.  An  abjectioo  to  lime-juice  h 
by  reason  of  which  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be  difficult  to  induce 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  disease  to  take  the  juice  regularly  as 
a  preventive,  l^emonade  made  from  fresh  lemons  is  not  open  to 
this  objection.  Preserved  vegetables,  though  of  undoubted  utility, 
appear  to  have  a  feebler  antiscorbutic  power  than  fresh.  Sauer- 
kraut is  the  most  serviceable  of  preserved  vegetables,  and  Captain 
Cook  employed  it  with  success  in  some  of  his  voyages. 

Infusion  of  malt  is  another  powerful  antiscorbutic.  Forster,'  who 
accompanied  Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  describes  a  severe  outbreak 
of  scuFN-y  and  its  cure  by  infusion  of  malt  without  any  other  change 
in  the  diet.  He  adds  :  '  The  encon.iums  on  the  efRcacy  of  malt  cannot 
be  exaggerated.'  Some  of  the  worst  cases  he  saw  took  as  much  as 
5  pints  of  the  infusion  per  day.  Here,  again,  it  is  important  that 
the  malt  should  be  fresh,  for  its  properties  are  impaired  if  it  is 
allowed  to  become  damp  and  mouldy. 

Fresh  ji;eat  juice  is  of  undoubted  value  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy, 
Ogling,  in  all  probability,  to  the  lactates  which  it  contains,  tijjlk  is 
also  serviceable,  j^pints  of  it  containing  as  much. -citric  acid  as 
r  niinrp  nf  Igmnn.jiilrg  and  instances  are  on  record  in  which  an 
outbreak  of  scurvy  has  been  checked  by  the  use  of  milk  alone. 

Of  beverages,  French  and  Italian  wines  are  admitted  to  posses;^ 
antiscorbutic  properties ;  but  opinions  regarding  the  value  of  cider 
in  this  respect  vary  considerably. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Infantile  Sci;rvy. 
The  treatment  of  infantile  scurvy  is  purely  dietetic.  The  use  of 
tinned  foods  and  boiled  or  sterilised  milk  must  at  once  be  stopped, 
and  the  child  put  upon  a  due  allowance  of  freall.nulk.  Fruit  juice 
should  be  added  to  the  diet,  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  grape  or  orange 
juice,  sweetened,  if  necessary,  with  a  little  sugar,  being  given  every 
3ay.  Frpgh  fgy  .--..I  jiiir^.  i^  also  of  value,  and  may  be  given  in 
quantities  "f  j  miin-"  Aa'.iy  Baked  potato,  too,  owing  to  its  rich- 
ness in  potash  salts,  is  of  great  gervree.  It  may  be  rubbed  up 
with  the  milk  into  a  thin  cream  and  given  through  the  bottle. 


Dietetic  Treatment  of  Rickets. 

Whatever  the  exact  pathology  of  rickets  may  be,  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  one  of  the  main  factors  in  its  production  Is  an  unsuitable 

•  '  Kotes  Irom  a  Voyage  Round  the  World,'  by  George  Forster,  vol.  i.,  1777. 
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diet.  The  diet  may  be  either  altogether  deficient  in  nutritive 
properties  or,  more  commonly,  it  is  merely  an  ill-balanced  one,  m 
which  the  carbohydrate  constituents  are  in  relative  excess  when 
compared  with  the  proteids  and  f^s.  The  first  step  in  treatment, 
therefore,  is,  in  most  cases,  to  decrea3e  the  starchy  and  ^^iigary  com- 
ponents of  the  food,  and  to  increase  the  proteids  and  fats.  With 
this  object  in  view  the  use  of  alT  purely  starchy  foods — e^.^  sago, 
tapioca,  and  arrowroot,  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  patent  and  proprietary  infant  foods,  most  of  which  contain  an 
excess  of  carbohydrates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  pure 
cow*s  milk  in  the  diet  usually  needs  to  be  increased,  and  fats  should 
be  given  liberally  in  the  foim  of  cream,  bacon  fat,  and  butter. 
The  use  of  condensed  milk  must  be  rigidly  prohibited,  as  it  is 
not  only  poor  in  fat,  but,  in  most  cases,  contains  a  considerable 
excess  of  sugar.  The  nitrogenous  constituents  may  be  further 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  raw  beef -juice,  scraped  meat,  or  strong 
beef -tea.  ' -* 

Yolk  of  egg  is  also  a  valuable  food  for  rickety  children,  containing, 
as  it  does,  not  only  proteid  and  fat,  but  valuable  organic  compounds 
of  phosphorus  and  iron,  both  of  which  elements  the  rickety  patient 
needs.  It  may  be  given  either  in  the  raw  state  mixed  with  milk  or 
very  lightly  boiled,  and  is  usually  well  borne,  even  before  the  child  is 
a  year  old. 

Oat- flour  and  whole- wheat  flour  may  be  used  in  moderate 
quantities  to  thicken  some  of  the  milk,  the  former  being,  perhaps, 
specially  useful  in  virtue  of  the  fat,  iron  and  phosphorus  in  which  it 
is  so  rich. 

OXALURIA.* 

In  cases  in  which  much  oxalate  of  lime  is  being  passed  in  the 
urine,  one  should  select  a  diet  which  contains  little  oxalic  acid  and 
lime  and  plenty  of  ma^esia,  fv.r  the  latter  favours  the  solution  of 
calcium  oxalate.  In  order  to  meet  the  former  indication,  foods  rich 
in  oxalic  acid  should  be  avoided  {e.g.,  spinach,  rhubarb,  tea,  etc. 
See  table  on  p.  2^41,  and  also  those  which  contain  much  calcium 
(e.g.,  milk,  ej^i^,  fresh  vegetables.  See  p.  287),  whilst  the  TaUer 
indication  is  met  by  the  use  of  such  foods  as  rn^t,  cereals,  bread, 
rice,  peas,  potatoes,  apples,  coffee,  and  beer. 

*  See  Klempercr  and  Tritschler,  Zeit.  /.  Klin.  Med,,  xliv.  337,  1902. 
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III  iis  chemjcal-compti&ition. 
H  the  stomach  is  able  to  pass 
and  nutrition  go  on  without 


impairment,  even  although  the  digestive  juices  of  the  stomach  itself 
are  no  longer  present.'  The  first  rule  to  be  observed,  therefore,  in 
drawing  up  a  dietary  for  disorders  of  the  stomach,  is  to  see  that  the 
food  is  presented  in  such  a  form  that  the  stomach  has  but  little 
difhculty  in  driving  it  on  into  the  duodenum.  In  practice  this  means 
that  the  food  must  be  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  and  should  be  care- 
fully  chewed.  "~ 

The  question  of  bulk  must  also  be  considered.  The  larger  the 
mass  of  the  food,  the^eater  is  the  muscular  labour  imposed  on  the 
Stomach.  It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  aniiT|gj  foods  are,  as  a 
class,  less  troublesome  to  most  dyspeptics  than  vegetable  products. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  meals  in  dyspepsia  should  be  of  small  size, 
but  taken  at  rather  short  intervals. 

As  regards  the  behaviour  of  the  dyspeptic  stomach  to  the  different 
chemical  ingredients  of  the  food,  great  individual  diflerences  exist, 
and  in  no  class  of  case  is  it  more  important  to  study  the  question 
of  idiosyncrasy.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  however,  one  finds  that 
fat  is  more  apt  to  give  offence  than  any  other  constituent.  This  is 
particularly  true  ai  cooked  fat,  probably  l)ecause  in  process  of  cook- 
ing ffitfy  ai-jHc  acrolein,  and  other  irritating  substances,  are  apt  to 
be  liberated.  On  the  other  hand,  hi^j^gr  ^nA  hai-nn.far  can  usually 
be  managed  with  but  little  difficulty. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  more,  detailed  consideration  of  the  dietetic 
treatment  suitable  in  different  forms  of  gastric  disorder,  leaving  the 
discussion  of  some  further  general  principles  until  we  come  to  speak 
of  ' functional'  dyspepsias.  In  handling  the  subject  it  will  be  well 
to  take  up  first  those  diseases  of  the  stomach  which  are  accompanied 
by  definite  organic  change,  and  afterwards  to  consider  the  so-called 
'  functional '  disorders  in  one  group.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
admittedly  unscientific,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  practical  con- 

'  See  Von  Noorden,  ■  Ueber  den  SioffwKhwl  der  Magen  Kranken  und  Seina 
Anspruche  an  die  Tberapie,'  Bttlmit  Klunh,  Hfl,  53.  tS^j,  and  the  same  auiUor, 
Zni  /  Klin.  Mid..  »u,  tj7.  ll>9o.  alw  Moritz.  UiMCk.  Mtd.  tyoch..  Ho.  4, 
p.  73.  "893 
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venience,  and  our  knowledge  does  not  at  present  admit  of  any  more 
satisfactory  system  of  classification. 

Gastric  Ulcer. 

Ever  since  Cniveilhier  clearly  enunciated  it,  the  principle  has  been 
accepted  by  all  writers  that  rest  for  the  organ  is  the  point  chiefly  to 
be  aimed  at  in  arranging  a  diet  for  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  rest 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  protection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from 
both  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants. 

In  very  severe  cases,  and  especially  if  there  has  been  recent 
bleeding,  rest  must  be  absolute.  This  is  accomplished  by  cutting 
off  all  nourishment  by  the  mouth,  and  feeding  the  patient  exclu- 
sively per  rectum.  Many  cases  have  recently  been  treated  in  this 
way  for  periods  of  even  twenty  days  at  a  time,  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  patient.*  The  details  of  such  treatment  will  be 
considered  in  the  last  chapter. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  rectal  feeding,  if  all  pain  and  vomiting 
have  ceased,  and  in  less  severe  cases  from  the  outset,  one  can  begin 
to  feel  one's  way  in  giving  food  by  the  mouth.  At  first  the  diet  must 
be  strictly  fluid,  consisting  of  milk,  diluted  with  lime  or  barley- 
water,  or  peptonized,  given  in  quantities  of  about  lo  ounces  every 
two  hours  and  at  the  body  temperature.  Small  feeds  of  beel«te^  may 
be  given  occasionally  as  a  change. 

After  another  week,  if  all  is  going  well,  one  may  advance  to  semi- 
fluid diet,  the  milk  and  beef-tea  being  thickened  with  a  little  com- 
flour,  arrowroot,  fine  oat  flour,  or  biscuit  powder.  Some  of  the 
patent  predigested  cereal  foods  are  useful  at  this  stage,  and  lightly 
cooked  eggs  are  also  permissible.  The  Leube- Rosenthal  Meat 
Solution  is  also  well  borne  as  a  rule,  or  one  may  substitute  for  it 
well-made  *  whole  beef-tea,'  or  a  little  of  one  of  the  patent  proteid 
foods  (Nutrose,  Plasmon,  etc.)  may  be  given  stirred  into  clear  broth 
or  in  combination  with  arrowroot.  Peptonized  milk  gruel  is  also 
very  helpful  at  this  period. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  week  one  may  add  a  little  stale  bread 
and  butter,  sweetbread  or  white  fish,  potato  pur6e  and  custard,  and 
gradually  advance  to  underdone  mutton,  milk  pudding,  spinach  and 
cauliflower,  and  from  this  to  ordinary  plain  unirritating  food  (see 
Chronic  Gastritis). 

1  See  •  Traitement  de  certaines  Maladies  de  I'Estomac  par  la  Cure  de  Repos 
absolu  et  prolonge  avec  Alimentation  rectale  exclusive,"  Dr.  A.  P.  Gros  •  Paris- 
Baillifere  et  Fils,  1898.  ' 


Any  recrudescence  of  symptoms  must  be  the  signal  for  i 
diately  retracing  one's  steps  and  reducing  the  diet,  and  even  when 
convalescence  is  fairly  established  the  patient  must  be  careful  for  a 
long  time  to  gvoid  all  itritaUng  and  indigestible  forms  of  food,  and 
very  hot  or  very  cold  articles. 


Acute  and  Chronic  Gastritis. 


The  dietetic  treatment  of  acute  gaatritis  must  proceed  on  the 
same  hues  as  that  of  gastric  ulcer.  The  affection,  however,  being 
usually  of  but  short  duration,  rectal  feeding  is  rarely  required, 
all  that  is  necessary  being  to  withhold _a.ll  food  until  vomiting 
has  ceased,  thirst  being  meanwhile  relieved  Hy'sips  of  hot  water 
or  by  sucking  fragments  of  ice.  If  there  is  great  depression,  a 
little  champagne  may  be  given,  preferably  diluted  with  seltzer- 
After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  patient  may  gradually 
return  to  ordinary  diet  by  the  same  stages  as  in  gastric  ulcer,  but 
the  steps  of  advance  may  usually  be  separated  by  periods  of  one  or 
two  days  only,  instead  of  by  a  week. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  gaatritis,  it  is  important  to  ajfflid  the 
use  of  anything  that  may  irritate  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  or 
excite  a.  secretion  of  mucus.  ^^Jilstard,  pepper,  spices,  and  con- 
diments of  all  sorts,  must  be  forKdden.  A^holalso  should  be 
avoided,  especially  in  concentrated  forms,  for  many  of  these  cases 
&re  really  brought  on  and  maintained  by  the  drinking  of  neat  spirits. 
Coffee  is  apt  to  be  injurious  owing  to  the  oiiy  substances  which  it 
contains,  but  weakjga  may  usually  be  permitted. 

Sugar  is  a  very  unsuitable  food  in  these  cases,  more  especially 
cane-sugat  (see  p.  276),  for  it  excites  a  large  secretion  of  JHHSys. 
Grape  and  milk  sugar  are  much  less  hkely  to  do  harm.  All  cooked 
&its.  pAStry,  sauces,  and  [4^  jneats  should  be  excluded  from  the 
dietary ;  but  buj,ler  is  usually  well  borne  if  taken  in  moderation, 
and  some  patients  can  even  digest  bacon. 

Bread  should  only  be  taken  thoroughly  toasted,  and  potatoes  in 
the  form  of  pur6e.  Cauliflower  and  spinach  are  the  most  suitable 
of  vegetables.  The  food  should  be  finely  divided,  eaten  slowly,  and 
but  httle  taken  at  on-  meal.  At  the  same  time  It  is  important  to 
avoid  mere  '  slops.' 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  diet  schedule  for  an 
average  case : 
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Breakfast. 

Lightly-cooked  eggs,  white  fish  (boiled),  a  little  crisp  bacon  (not  too  £at).  fowl, 
game  ;  dry  toast  with  a  little  batter ;  a  small  cop  of  w^Lk  tea  with  milk, 
but  no  sugar. 

Lunchiou, 

Lean  mutton,  underdone,  or  underdone  roast  beef,  white  fish.  etc. ,  as  at  break- 
fast ;  mashed  potato  and  a  little  spinach  or  cauliflower ;  dry  toast :  custard 
pudding  or  unsweetened  jelly ;  a  glass  of  alkaline  mineral  water,  with 
perhaps  a  little  claret  or  hock. 

7m. 

A  small  cup  of  tea,  as  at  breakfast ;  a  slice  of  crisp  toast  and  butter,  or  a  plain 
biscuit  or  rusk. 

Dimmir, 

A  very  little  clear  soup  free  from  fat :  white  fish,  without  sauce ;  meat  as  at 
luncheon  or  breakfast,  or  a  little  sweetbread  or  tripe ;  vegetables  as  at 
lunch  :  custard,  jelly,  or  fruit  stewed  without  sugar,  and  free  from  skins  or 
stones,  or  a  little  plain  milk  pudding ;  a  lith  or  two  of  orange  at  dessert, 
the  juice  only  being  swallowed  and  no  sugar  taken ;  dry  toast ;  a  glass  or 
two  of  good  claret  or  burgundy  and  some  mineral  water ;  no  coffee. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  many  cases  of  alcoholic  fflwfaitis 
stand  midway,  as  regards  the  urgency  of  their  symptoms,  between  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  and  in  such  cases  confinement 
to  bed  on  a  stiict  mijk  diet  is  often  the  most  successful  method  of 
treatment. 

Dilatation  of  the  Stomach. 

The  kind  of  diet  suitable  for  cases  of  dilated  stomach  must 
obviously  depend  upon  the  degree  of  pyloric  obstruction.  In  all 
cases,  however,  certain  general  principles  must  be  observed :  (i)  It 
is  important  to  avoid  overburdening  the  weakened  organ  with  anv 
considerable  mass  of  food  at  one  time.  The  meals,  therefore,  should 
be  small.  (2)  Substances  must  be  excluded  from  the  diet  which  are 
capable  of  supplying  pabulum  to  the  yeasts  and  sarcinae  so  often 
found  in  the  dilated  viscus.  The  food  should,  therefore,  be  uaijer. 
mentable.  (3)  Attention  should  be  concentrated  on  rendering  the 
food  easily  passed  on  into  the  intestine,  rather  than  upon  any 
attempt  to  make  it  capable  of  absorption  in  the  stomach  itself.  The 
reason  is  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
the  stomach  absorbs  but  little,  and  when  it  is  much  dilated  the 
process  is  probably  arrested  altogether.^  Food  should,  therefore  be 
given  either  in  a^id  or  semi-fluid  form  or  in  a  state  of  verv  fine 
division.     (4)  It  must  be  remembered  that  water  is  not  a{j^r|>f>,^  |^y 

^  See  Klemperer.  Deut.  Med.  Woch.,  No.  9,  1889,  and  Vcrhand  d,    St  en    Con^    f 
/nn.  Airi.,  p.  271,  1889.  '         ^* -'• 
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the  stomach  at  all,  and  if  the  pyloric  stenosis  is  complete  the  tissues 
may  suffer  from  water  starvation.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  blood  with  fluids  by  another  route  than  the  mouth. 
(5)  In  all  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  periodic  lavage  of  the 
organ  is  a  great  aid  to  successful  feeding. 

In  compute  pyloric  obstruction  the  patient  must  be  fed  per  rectum 
(Chapter  XXIX.).  An  occasional  saline  enema,  or  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  salt  solution,  will  be  necessary  to  insure  a  due  supply  of 
fluids. 

If  the  obstruction  be  exlrcme,  but  not  completi,  peptonized  milk 
should  be  given  in  small  and  frequent  feeds.  The  mUk  may  be 
enriched  by  an  unfermeniable  sugar,  such  as  lactose,  or  by  the 
addition  of  one  of  the  concentrated  proteid  foods  (Nutrose, 
Plasmon,  etc.). 

in  cases  of  dilatation  vitk  comparative  freedom  from  pyloric  obstruction 
the  diet  may  follow  very  much  the  lines  already  laid  down  for  chronic 
gastritis,  but  even  greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  ol 
farinaceous  substances  and  fa  Is,  and  the  food  should  be  finely 
divided.  It  is  better  to  avoid  all  effervescing  beverages,  as  they 
tend  unduly  to  inflate  the  stomach.  A  little  hot  water  may  be 
drunk  immediately  after  meais,  and  also  with  advantage  on  going  to 
bed  aod  on  hrsl  rising  in  the  morning. 

Functional  Dv&pbpsias. 

Under  this  heading  one  may  group  for  convenience  that  large  and 
heterogeneous  class  of  cases  in  which  digestion  is  performed  painfully 
or  with  difficulty,  but  in  which  no  organic  change  in  the  organs  of 
digestion  can  be  discovered.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  chemistry 
of  the  stomach  is  at  fault,  but  in  many  the  basis  of  the  condition 
would  seem  to  consist  rather  in  a  hyperzslhesia  of  the  stomach,  an 
undue  sensitiveness  to  normal  irritants. 

In  treating  them  it  is  essential  to  keep  one  or  two  principles 
dearly  before  one's  mind.  (1)  In  many  of  these  cases  the  patient's 
rinrP*  "utT-ptinn  requires  to  be  considered  rather  than  his  mere 
gastric  sensations.  If  the  nervous  system  and  blood  can  be  raised 
to  a  proper  level  of  health,  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  often  disappear 
spontaneously.  For  this  reason  great  harm  may  be  done  by  too 
Strict  dietmg.  The  tendency  in  such  patients  is  to  go  on  cutting  off 
one  article  of  food  after  another  until  a  state  of  semi -starvation  is 
induced,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  organ  in  the  body  properly 
to  perform  its  work.     Instead  of  adopting  this  plan,  it  would  be  well 
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if  such  people  could  be  induced  to  follow  the  advice  of  King- 
Chambers,  and  add  to  the  diet  any  article  of  food  that  had  once  been 
found  to  agree,  rather  than  to  cut  out  of  it  anything  that  had  ever 
disagreed.  (2)  Mental  and  physical  rest,  preferably  in^bed,  is  a 
great  and  sometimes  indispensable  sad  to  treatment.  It  acts  both 
by  economizing  vascular  and  nervous  energy  and  by  enabling  nutri- 
tion to  be  efficiently  carried  out  upon  a  minimum  quantity  of  food, 
and  therefore  with  the  least  amount  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
digestive  organs.  (3)  In  no  class  of  gastric  disorders  does  the 
question  of  idiosyncrasy  play  a  greater  part  than  in  this.  Due 
regard  must  therefore  always  be  paid  to  the  inclinations  oi 
individual  patients  in  arranging  the  diet-sheet. 

In  all  cases  of  this  class  the  same  elementary  dietetic  rules  must 
be  observed  as  in  other  forms  of  digestive  trouble.  The  food  must 
be  in  a  suitable  physical  form,  all  notoriously  indigestible  articles 
being  avoided  ;  the  meals  should  be  properly  arranged,  and  chewing 
carefully  performed.  To  these  simple  directions  one  need  only  add 
that  gqo^LcfiUl^ing  and  attractive  presentation  of  the  meals  are  here 
of  the  first  importance. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  diet  may  run  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
that  for  chronic  gastritis,  but  the  avoidance  of  chemical  irritants  is 
not  essential ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  they  actually  aid  digestion 
by  increasing  appetite  and  the  movements  of  the  stomach  walls. 
For  the  same  reason  a  glass  or  two  of  soimd  wine  often  helps  the 
digestion  of  the  larger  meals.  Where  acidity  is  a  prominent 
symptom,  as  in  Hyperchlorhydria,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
foods  rich  in  proteid  are  best  borne.     The  reason  for  this,  no  doubt, 

~ri         IP   II    ■ipi^^w—      M      , 

is  that  proteids  are  able  to  fix  a  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  so  delay  the  appearance  of  free  acidity.  The  diet  should  there- 
fore contain  a  large  proportion  of  animal  food.  NJ^lk*  being  the 
most  powerful  acid-neutralizer  of  all  fpods,^  is  also  indicated,  and  if 
guarded  by  the  addition  of  lime-water  is  usually  well  borne. 

On  the  other  hand,  foods  rich  in  carbohydrates  must  be  eaten 
sparingly,  as  free  acid  appears  in  the  stomach  very  early  after  their 
use,  and  the  conversion  of  their  starch  by  the  saliva  is  interfered 
with.  For  this  reason  the  addition  of  malt  to  farinaceous  foods  is 
often  of  great  service  in  such  cases. 

Ffl^  such  as  buUfiX-.-OJ^wCream,  is  often  well  digested  by  such 
patients,  and  there  is  physiological  evidence  to  show  that  it  tends  to 

*  See  Schule,  Zeit.  f.  Klin.  Med,,  xxviii.  460,  and  xxix.  49;  also  Pawlow's  'Die 
Arbeit  der  Vedauungsdrlisen.' 
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restrain  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  (Pawlow).'  Salt  and  the 
condiments,  heing  stimulants  of  gastric  secretion,  should  be  avoided 
by  patients  suffering  from  hyperchlorhydria. 

If  flatulence  is  much  complained  of.  green  vegetables  and  pulses 
should  be  avoided,  and  potatoes  partaken  of  sparingly,  whilst  msks 
or  crisp  toast  are  substituted  for  bread.  The  diet  should  be  mainly 
an  animal  one,  and  fluids  should  he  restricted  and  taken  separately 
from  solids,  tea,  in  particular,  bemg  very  harmful. 


Diseases  of  the  Intestines. 

In  dianlKBa  the  chief  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  feeding  is  to  select  a 
diet  which  shall  be  unirritating,  and  shall  leave  as  small  an  un- 
absqrbed  resjdue  as  possible.  If  the  diarrhosa  be  very  severe,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  withhold  all  food  for  a  day  or  two,  nothing  being 
given  by  the  mouth  but  a  little  barFev-^^tfr  to  quench  thirst.  When 
the  symptoms  have  somewhat  abated,  and  in  miider  cases  from  the 
outset,  one  can  allow  weak  decoctions  of  cereal  preparations,  such  as 
arrowroot,  rice,  comflou?r55K67  or  one  of  tTi'ef'paTent  cereal  foods. 
These  should  he  given  at  the  body  temperature. 

By-and-by  one  can  begin  to  give  milk,  but  tentatively  and  always 
safeguarded  with  a  little  lime-water.  Kaw-meat  juice,  alum-whey, 
egg-white  solution,  and  the  pulp  of  underdone  beef  are  also  useful ; 
but  all  solutions  containing  the  extractives  of  meat  are  best  avoided. 

If  the  patient  be  very  thirsty,  he  may  be  allowed  sips  of  cold  tea  or 
diluted  red  wine,  or  water  flavoured  with  a  little  lemon-juice. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  special  form  of  diarrhcea  known  as  spraa, 
a  strict  milk  diet  is  generally  recommended  by  the  best  authorities. 
At  first  three  pints  of  millc  are  allowed  daily,  in  hourly  or  two-houdy 
feeds.  In  a  few  days  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  loo  ounces 
a  day,  and  after  ten  days  to  as  much  as  6  or  7  pints  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  strict  mitk  diet  should  be  continued  for  six  weeks  after 
the  stools  have  become  solid,  after  which  the  diet  may  be  gradually 
advanced,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  If  after  a 
period  of  rigid  milk  diet  the  patient  is  unable  to  return  to  ordinary 
food,  a  course  of  'Salisbury  treatment"  (p.  512)  may  he  useful. 
Strawberries  have  been  asserted  to  have  an  almost  specific  influence 

■  Backman  [Ztit.  f.  Kim.  iltd.,  il.  114.  1900]  has  shown  from  observations  on 
patients  ihat  Eat  causes  a  ccnsiderable  dimimition  in  the  amount  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  Rastnc  juice,  and  proliably  in  Ibe  total  amount  of  acid 
secreted  also.  On  tbJe  other  hand,  it  does  not  prolong  gastric  digestion  nor 
interfere  with  the  solution  of  proteids  or  carbohydrates  It  is.  therefore,  in  everf 
way  a  suitable  article  of  diet  in  cases  of  hyperchlorhydria. 
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in  controlling  the  diarrhoea  of  sprue,  and  as  much  as  i|  pounds  of 
them  have  been  given  daily  with  apparent  success.* 

Authorities  are  divided  as  to  the  best  form  of  diet  in  cases  of 
dysentery.  In  acute  cases  mild,^ta]:^ation  is  probably  the  best  plan, 
beginning  with  thin  broths  and  decoctions  of  cereals  as  in  acute 
diarrhoea,  and  passing  on  to  milk,  either  plain,  peptonized,  or  suitably 
diluted,  so  soon  as  the  ton^e  is  clean.  In  chronic  cases  a  more 
generous  diet  is  advisable,  but  all  coarse  and  irritating  foods  and  such 
as  leave  a  large  residue  in  the  bowel  should  be  avoided.  Bilberries 
are  strongly  recommended  by  Demstein'  in  chronic  dysentery. 

In  acute  and  ulcerative  colitis  the  diet  should  be  the  same  as  for 
acute  and  chronic  dysentery  respectively.  In  mnco-memliranoiis 
colitis  two  distinct  plans  are  advocated:  (i)  Most  French  writers, 
influenced  by  their  experience  at  Plombi^res,  recommend  a  diet 
which  leaves  as  little  residue  in  the  bowel  as  possible,  the  diet 
consisting  of  lightly  cooked  eggs,  poimded  meat  or  fish,  sieved 
potatoes,  toast,  rusks  or  biscuits,  i^pe,  the  Italian  pastes,  mUk,  if  it 
can  be  digested,  and  the  pulp  of  ripe  fruits.  (2)  Von  Noorden,  on 
the  other  hand,  recognising  that  constipation  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  disease,  urges  that  the  diet  should  be  bulky,  and  contain  much 
cellulose  and  other  articles  suitable  for  cases  in  which  there  is 
sluggish  action  of  the  bowels  (p.  179). 

In  the  acute  diarrhcsa  of  infancy  all  milk  must  be  stopped  for  at 
least  twenty -four  hours,  and  nothing  given  but  e^g-white  solution 
(the  white  of  one  e^g  to  ^  pint  of  water,  flavoured  with  a  little  milk- 
sugar).  Raw- meat  juice  and  alum- whey  are  also  very  useful  in  such 
a  case,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  white  of  egg  mixture  may  be  made 
with  whey  instead  of  with  water.  When  milk  is  begun  again,  it 
should  be  given  [peptonized  at  first,  and  well  diluted  with  lime-water. 
The  administration  of  salt  solution,  either  per  rectum  or  subcu- 
taneously,  will  often  tide  over  the  crisis  in  an  acute  case. 

In  the  treatment  of  constipation  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
suitable  diet.  Food  can  increase  peristalsis  either  by  (i)  mechanical 
or  (2)  chemical  action. 

Foods  which  leave  a  large  amount  of  residue  or  *  ballast '  in  the 
intestine  act  in  the  former  way.  Generally  speaking,  all  foods  rich 
in  cellulose  belong  to  this  class,  e.g.,  oatmeal,  green  vegetaEles, 
wholemeal  bread,  and  some  fruits.  All  of  these  should  therefore 
find   a   place   in    the   diet.     Water    also   acts   in   a   large    measure 

*  For  an  illustrative  case,  see  a  paper  by  Young,  Lancet^  March  28,  1903. 

•  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  February  7,  1902. 


mechanically  by  increasing!  ^^^  fluidity  of  the  intestinal  secretion,  but 
in  part  also  lis  action  may  be  reflex.  It  is  best  ^iven  cold  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  In  districts  in  which  the  water  contains  much 
lime  a  pure  artificial  aerated  water  should  be  taken  instead  [e^., 
Salutaris).  Fats  and  oils,  too,  act  as  mechanical  lubricants,  and 
sufferers  from  constipation  should  partake  o?  all  of  them  freely, 
especially  if  the  motions  are  small  and  dry.  Honey,  treacle,  and 
marmalade  have  also  a  slightly  aperient  action. 

The  chemical  action  of  foods  is  usually  brought  about  by  the 
organic  acid  which  they  contain.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
foods  rich  in  cellulose  owe  their  laxative  properties  largely  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  apt  to  undergo  fermentatioo  in  the  intestine, 
with  the  production  of  lactic,  acetic,  and  other  acids. 

Fruits  are,  of  course,  the  foods  richest  in  organic  acids,  and  should 
always  be  freely  used  in  such  cases.  They  may  be  taken  either  fresh 
or  stewed,  figs  and  prunes  being  perhaps  the  best  forms  to  select. 

Of  beverages,  cider  has  a  decidedly  laxative  action,  though  it  is 
apt  to  produce  colic  in  many  persons,  and  malt  liquors  sometimes 
act  similarly.  On  the  other  hand,  r^d  wines  are  usually  aajaggent, 
and  so  often  is  sherry,  l^jjjc  is  also  a  very  constipating  fluid,  and  so 
are  t^  and  coffee  to  some  persons.  At  least  3  pints  of  litjuid  should 
be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  ~" 

Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  bepatic  cirrfaosls  the  first  indication  ie 
to  counteract  the  tendency  to  gastric  catarrh,  which  almost  always  co- 
exists along  with  the  derangement  of  the  liver  even  if  it  be  not  causally 
related  to  the  latter.  The  most  suitable  diet,  therefore,  will  be  one 
which  follows  very  much  upon  the  lines  of  that  already  laid  down 
for  cases  of  chronic  gasliilis.  Seeing  that  the  liver  cells  also  serve 
as  storehouses  for  fat  and  glycogen,  it  will  be  well  also  that  all  rich, 
fatty  foods  should  be  avoided,  and  that  carbohydrates,  particularly 
sugar,  should  be  eaten  veiy  sparingly.  Alcoholic  beverages  should 
be  strictly  forbidden,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  latest  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  all  spices  and  condiments  must  also  be  looked  upon  as 
harmful. 

There  are  but  few  indications  to  be  met  in  the  dietetic  treatment 
of  cases  of  gaJlitones.  Seeing  that  the  taking  of  food  into  the 
stomach  stimulates  the  expulsion  of  bile,  it  will  be  well  to  see  that 
the  meals  are  rather  frequent — at  least  five  being  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  day.     There  is  no  scientific  justification  for  qualitative 
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alterations  of  tbe  diet,  however,  for  it  does  not  seem  that  the  inges- 
tion of  food  containing  much  cholesterin  or  salts  of  lime  appreciably 
influences  the  composition  of  the  bile,^  even  though  it  might  seem  on 
a  priori  grounds  that  such  articles  would  be  likely  to  promote  the 
formation  of  calculi.  On  the  other  hand,  most  clinical  observers  are 
agreed  that  the  drinking  of  lar^e  quantities  of  wat^^-  is  advisable, 
even  although  there  is  no  actual  experimental  evidence  to  show  that 
the  fluidity  of  the  bile  is  increased  thereby. 

In  cases  in  which  Janndice  is  a  prominent  symptom  the  consump- 
tion of  fats  should  be  greatly  restricted,  for  if  bile  is  not  entering  the 
intestine  freely,  the  absorption  of  ^ftL*^  interfered  with,  the  result 
being  that  it  not  only  rpta rf],Q  fre  digestion  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  food,  but  itself  undergoes  bacterial  decomposition,  with  the 
production  of  '""^^'atipg,  f^^ty  ^^^'^^  The  diet  should  be  of  a  simple 
■character,  and  may,  with  advantage,  contain  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruit.  MiU^  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  avoided  or  only  given 
skimmed,  or  whey  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

4.  Disorders  of  the  Circulation. 

The  consideration  of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  cardiac  disease 
follows  naturally  upon  that  of  digestive  disorders,  for  no  two  organs 
are  in  closer  sympathy  than  the  heart  and  the  stomach,  and  by 
lightening  the  work  of  the  latter  one  indirectly  aids  the  former.  When 
the  heart's  action  is  impaired,  the  diet  should  be  easily  digested  and 
non -flatulent,  and  the  food  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  at  not  too  short  intervals,  and  should  be  rather  dry.  The 
limitation  of.iats  is  also  quite  as  important  as  in  cases  of  dys{>epsia, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fats  are  badly  absorbed  in  cases  of 
severe  cardiac  disease.^  Carbohydrates  must  also  be  used  very 
sparingly,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  produce  flatulence.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  diet  of  cardiac  disease  must  be  pre-eminently  nitrogenous 
in  its  nature.  The  object  of  all  this  is  to  prevent  overdistension  of 
the  stomach,  which  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  embarrassment  of  the 
heart.  In  the  main,  therefore,  the  same  principles  must  be  attended 
to  as  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  dyspepsia.^ 

^  See  Aldor,  Zeit.  f.  Physik.  vnd  Di'dt.  Therapie,  vii.  201,  I903. 
^  See  Grassmann,  Zcit.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  xv.  183,  18S9. 

*  G.  W.  Balfour  (*The  Senile  Heart,'  p.  240)  lays  down  the  following  dietetic 
rules  for  patients  with  weak  hearts : 

i.  There  must  never  be  less  than  five  hours  between  each  meal, 
ii.  No  solid  food  is  ever  to  be  taken  between  meals, 
iii.  All  those  with  weak  hearts  should  have  their  principal  meal  in  the  middle 

of  the  day. 
iv.  All  those  with  weak  hearts  should  have  their  meals  as  dry  as  possible. 
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The  value  of  a  dry  diet  in  cardiac  disease  has  been  specially  in- 
sisted upon  by  several  writers.'  Its  beneficial  action  is  probably 
exercised  in  several  ways  :  (i)  In  cardiac  disease  fluids  are  absorbed 
very  slowly,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  interfere  with  digestion  and 
produce  Hatulence ;  (2}  if  fluids  are  withheld,  the  blood  tends  to 
become  more  concentrated,  and  water  then  passes  into  it  out  of  the 
tissues,  and  thus  the  absorption  of  dropsical  effusions  is  aided;* 
(3)  the  sudden  entrance  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  into  the 
circulation  throws  a  mechanical  strain  upon  the  heart  by  increasbg 
the  amount  of  btood  which  has  to  be  propelled  round  the  circulation. 
Thus  limitation  of  fluids  lessens  the  work  of  the  heart  (see  also 
p.  299). 

In  cardiac  dropsy,  therefore,  and  especially  if  complicated  by 
obesity,  the  quantity  of  fluids  allowed  should  be  limited  to  about 
ao  ounces  per  day,  and  not  more  than  ^  ounces  should  ever  be  taken 
at  oneTiine."  If  much  thirst  is  experienced,  it  may  be  relieved  by 
sucking  a  few  acid  drops. 

The  following  is  G.  W.  Balfour's  scheme  of  diet  for  patients  with 
weak  hearts :' 

Bnnkfiiil,  8.30. 
About  i)  OE.  of  drjr  toast  wilh  buuer,  a,  lightly-cooked  egg  or  a  little  white 
fish :  3  10  5  01.  of  tea  or  coffee  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Lmtci  or  Diniur,  1.30  (0  i  o'clock  {Ikt  frincipai  mial  e/lhl  day). 

Two  courses  caly,  fish  and  meat,  fish  and  puddiDg,  or  meat  and  paddiag, 
igKfi.  paltry,  pitklis  »Ki  tluiu  atsDlulily  /w*tVif«i.  The  most  digestible  forma 
of  meat  or  fish  to  be  lelecled :  one  potato  or  a  little  spinach.  Any  form 
of  simple  milk  pudding  maybe  uiea  or  a  little  fruit.  Dtiriag  the  mnl 
4  to  s  01.  of  hot  water  may  be  sipped  if  desired. 

Tia.  5  (0  6  o'clock- 
3  or  4  ox.  of  weak  tea  with  cream  and  sugar,  but  no  tolidfoei. 

Suffer,  about  7  a'ctah. 
Most  always  be  a  light  meal.     May  consist  of  white  fish  and  a  potato,  or  toast 
wilh  butter,  or  some  milk  pudding  or  bread  and  milk,    4  or  j  oz.  of  hot 
water  may  be  t&ken  at  bedtime. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  flatnlenee,  which  is  often  such  a  distressing 
accompaniment  of  heart  f  nlure.  especially  when  associated  with 
emphysema,  the  meals  should  also  be  small  and  dry,  gjjguits  or 
rusks  should  be  substituted  for  bread,  and  lemon-iuicg  for  vegetables. 

'  See  Oertel,  Leydea's  ■  Haadbuch  det  Emihningsiherapie.'  Bd  ii ,  p  53 
tl  leq. ;  also  Cheadle.  Lanel,  pp.  7)8,  794.  838,  877.  1877  ;  Dickinson,  ClWord 
Allbutt'j  ■  System  o(  Medicine,'  v.  690;  »nd  Balfour,  ■  The  Senile  Heart,'  chap,  x. 

•  Cheadlo  particularly  insist)  upon  the  impsrunce  of  limiting  the  itiuke  ol 

fluids  1(1  cases  of  ascites,  even  when  dus  to  cirrbasis  ILtKCel.  ApriJ  14.  igoo). 

•  Of   itl..  p.  146.  f         t      -i^i 
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Meat  should  be  only  once  cooked,  and  rather  underdone,  and  all 
soups,  sauces  and  fruity,  should  be  avoided. 

While  some  such  diet  as  the  above  may  be  adopted  with  advantage 
by  patients  with  weakness  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  cases  of  acnta  cardiac  disease,  and  often 
enough  where  there  is  severe  impairment  of  compensation,  and  con- 
sequently great  interference  with  digestion,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  fluid  diet,  milk  or  peptonized  milk  being  given  in 
small  quantities  at  short  intervals  of  5me. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  anenryBm  requires  a  word  of  menticHL 
Our  object  here  must  be  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  heart  and  to 
increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood. 

Valsalya  claimed  that  he  was  able  to  do  this  by  a  process  of 
starvation.  He  used  only  bread  and  water  or  pudding  and  water, 
giving  as  little  as  half  a  pound  of  pudding  night  and  morning.  His 
patients  often  became  so  weak  that  they  were  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
Some  good  observers  have  spoken  highly  of  this  method,*  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  now  but  rarely  adopted. 

Tufbell's  diet  for  aneurism  is  somewhat  less  severe,  and  can  be 
followed  out  for  longer  periods.  He  allowed  4  ounces  of  bread-and- 
butter,  2  or  3  ounces  of  meat,  4  ounces  of  milk,  and  3  or  4  ounces  of 
claret,  daily.  Here  again  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  diet  is  its 
extreme  dryness. 

The  dietetic  indications  in  high  vascular  tension  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  following  section. 

5.  Renal  Disease. 

In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  renal  disease  the  principles  chiefly  to 
be  borne  in  mind  are:  (i)  to  diminish  the  amount  of  work  thrown 
upon  the  kidneys ;  (2)  to  avoid  all  ingredients  in  the  food  which, 
during  their  excretion,  are  calculated  to  irritate  the  diseased  organs. 

I.  As  the  kidneys  are  the  chief  route  for  the  excretion  of  the 
products  of  nitrogenous  waste,  the  former  of  these  principles  involves 
that  the  diet  should  be  not  too  rich  in  proteids,*  and  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  free  from  nitrogenous  extractive  matters. 

We  shall  see  immediately,  however,  that  as  regards  chronic  renal 

^  See  King  Chambers,  '  Lectures,  chiefly  Clinical,'  lecture  xxiv. 

^  The  belief  that  a  liberal  supply  ot  proteid  is  required  in  renal  disease  in 
order  to  make  good  the  albumin  excreted  in  the  urine  is  baseless.  Assuming 
an  average  excretion  of  ^  per  cent,  albumin,  the  daily  loss  would  not  amount  to 
more  than,  8  grammes,  and  would  be  covered  by  the  proteid  contained  in  the 
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disease,  at  any  rate,  the  former  of  these  indications  may  sometimes 
refiiiire  to  be  overridden  by  more  pressing  considerations.  The 
amount  of  salt  in  the  food  should  also  be  diminished  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  burden  of  excreting  it  falls  entirely  upon  the  kidneys. 

2.  Amongst  the  substances  calculated  to  irritate  the  kidney  in  the 
process  of  their  execretion  are  such  articles  as  spices,  mustard,  pepper, 
curry,  ginger,  radishes,  and  perhaps  asparagus."  Alcolibl,  especially 
in  concentrated  Forms,  is  also  strongly  contra -indicated  in  most  cases 
of  renal  disease  for  the  same  reason,  and  of  non-alcoholic  beverages 
ginger  ale  should  be  avoided,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  either 
ginger  or  capsicum  or  both. 

In  acute  renal  disease  an  exclusively  rnjllc  dint  is,  by  common 
consent,  the  best  method  of  treatment.  That  this  is  not  a  mere 
general  impression  is  pro\ed  by  the  fact  that  in  such  cases  a  milk 
diet  is  found  to  increase  the  elimination  of  .^rea  and  other  solids,  and 
to  decrease  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine.'  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  milk  is  a  bulky  food,  and  by  introducing 
much  fluid  into  the  circulation  it  increases  vascular  tension,  throws 
a  strain  upon  the  heart,  and  aggravates  the  tendency  to  dropsy, 
The  quantity  allowed  should  therefore  be  restricted  to  three  pints 
a^day,  and  the  nutritive  value  of  the  diet  raised  by  the  addition  of 
crsarn  or  other  fatty  food,  or  by  allowing  moderate  quantities 
of  one  of  the  more  starchy  cereals,  sijch.aa-iice. 

The  milk  may  be  given  either  plain  or.  what  is  better,  diluted  with 
same  alkaline  mineral  water,  and  if  the  patient  tires  of  it  kephir,  or 
butter-milk  may  be  used  as  a  [lartial  substitute. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  milk  cannot  be  altogether  due  to  the  fact 
thai  it  is  poor  in  proteids.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  relative  to  its  other 
constituents,  milk  contains  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  its  advantages  are  to  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  chemical  peculiarities  of  casein,  and  to  the  fact  that  on  a  milk 
diet  intestinal  putrefaction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  addition 
to  the  milk  diet  of  substances  containing  only  carbohydrates  and  fats, 
as  above  recommended,  is  open  to  no  theoretical  objection,  and 
might  perhaps  be  more  extensively  adopted  in  practice. 

In  subacute  nephritis  the  prolonged  nature  of  the  complaint 
necessitatesa  more  solid  diet.  The  principle  of  keeping  the  proportion 
of  pr>\iyiH  as  Iny)  ag  pnggiMp  (certainly  not  more  than  jnn  (T" — "" 
daily)  must  stdl,  however,  be  maintained.  The  more  nearly  the  case 
elands  to  the  acute  form  the  more  extensively  should  milk  be  used 
'  Sm  Ralfe,  Trans,  b/ Ihi MtJ.  See,,  »vii.  251,  1894, 
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as  the  chief  source  of  proteid,  but  in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the 
disease  other  animal  foods  may  be  allowed  in  small  quantity.  It  is 
the  custom  to  select  from  these  the  white  meats,  such  as  fish,  chicken 
and  veal,  as  preferable  to  the  dark  meats.  This  preference  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  the  former  contain  less  nitrogenous  extractive 
matter  than  the  latter.  That  this  is  true  as  a  chemical  fact  has  been 
denied  by  Von  Noorden  and  others,^  and  recently  the  matter  has 
been  put  to  a  practical  test  by  Pabst.* 

He  compared  the  amount  of  aCumin  in  the  urine  of  patients  with 
subacute  nephritis  (large  pale  kidney)  on  (i)  milk  diet,  (2)  a  diet 
containing  ^  pound  of  chicken  or  veal,  (3)  a  diet  containing  a  similar 
quantity  of  ordinary  meat,  with  t  le  following  results  : 

AVERAGE  DAILY  EXCRETION  OF  ALBUMIN. 


Diet. 


Milk 

White  meat 

Ordinary  meat        • .         • . 

XKlllJC    •  >  .  •  •  •  ■  I 

Mixed  diet 


Firat 
Expei  iment. 


First  Cas^ 


MS 
130 
127 
12-9 
12  O 
130 


Second 
Experiment. 


151 
127 
11-4 

I2'4 

10-9 
8-9 


Second  Case. 


X2-9 
121 

134 

13  1 
12-4 

122 


He  concludes  that  the  kind  of  diet  had  no  appreciable  or  constant 
influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine  or  the  amount  of 
albumin  which  it  contained.  Other  observers  have  recently  obtained 
similar  results.^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  white  meats  and 
especially  fish,  are,  weight  for  weight,  poorer  in  proteid  than  the 
others,  and  therefore  if  one  wishes  to  keep  the  amount  of  nitrogenous 
matter  in  the  diet  low  there  may  still  be  advantage  in  having  recourse 
to  them,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  recent  observations 
just  quoted  tend  to  show  that  the  dark  meats  may  not  be  so  harmful 
as  was  supposed,  provided   they   are   used   in   moderation.*       It  is 

*  See  Verhand.  d.  lyten  Cong.  f.  Inn.  Med,,  386,  1899,  and  Ofifer  and  Rosenquist 
Berlin.  Klin.  IVoch.,  Nos.  43,  44,  1899. 

'^  Berlin.  Klin.  Woch.,  No.  25,  1900.     For  earlier  experiments  of  a  similar  kind 
see  a   paper  by  Hale  White   ('  On   the   Influence  of  Various  Diets    upon   the 
Composition  of  the  Urine  and  the  General  Condition  of  Patients  suffering  from 
Chronic  Bright's  Disease ')  in  the  A/^</.  Chir,  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  1894,  P-  2-9 

*  See  Kaufmann  and  Mohr    '  Beitrage  zur  Diatetik  der  Nierenkran'kheiten,' 
Zeit.  /.  Klnt.  Med.,  xliv.  441,  1902. 

*  See  also  Senator,  Berlin.  Klin.  Woch.,  No.  45,  1899. 
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probable,  too,  that  the  same  diet  may  not  suit  all  patients  ecjually 
well.  Sparks  and  Mitchell  Bruce,'  in  a  case  very  similiar  to  those  of 
Pabst,  certainly  found  that  milk  gave  better  results  than  anything 
else.  One  may  therefore  require  to  feel  one's  way  in  selecting  the 
most  suitable  diet. 

The  n  on -nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  diet  in  subacute  nephritis 
call  for  less  consideration.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of 
cream,  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  may  be  freely  allowed,  but 
alcohol  and  ail  irritating  substances  should,  as  in  all  renal  cases,  be 
avQidetT 

In  arranging  the  diet  for  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  regard  must  not 
be  paid  too  exclusively  to  the  requirements  of  the  kidney.  Important 
as  it  is  to  reduce  the  nitrogenous  waste  matters  in  the  urine  as  much 
as  possible,  this  must  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  other  organs. 
The  maintenance  of  a  due  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  increased 
■■n^^2Ii!jr  frnnniT]  which'  are  essentiaT~to  tlie  occurrence  of  proper 
excretion  in  chronic  renal  disease,  requires  that  the  amount  of  proleid 
in  the  food  should  not  be  too  rigidly  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
undue  increase  of  blood  pressure,  which  may  be  induced  by  a  too 
highly  nitrogenous  diet,  and  especially,  perhaps,  by  one  which  is  rich 
in  extractive  matters,  is  itself  a  source  of  danger,  as  predisposing  to 
arterial  degeneration  and  to  apoplexy. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  all  this  that  the  proper  dietetic  management 
of  a  case  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  often  requires  careful  steering. 
If  there  be  too  little  proteid  in  the  food,  cardiac  compensation  may 
break  down  and  uSihia  fesuTTTinhere  be  tQQjUudj,  the  patient  is 
exposed  to  all  the  risks  and  inconveniences  of  excessivevascular 
tension.  For  the  former  reason  milk  is  not  suited  to  constitute  the 
sole  source  of  proteid  in  the  diet  of  such  cases;  for  the  latter  the 
excessive  use  of  meat  is  also  to  be  deprecated.  As  a  general  rule. 
perhaps,  one  may  say  that  the  more  the  secreting  tubules,  as  opposed 
to  the  glomeruli,  are  involved,  the  less  proteid  should  the  food  contain  ; 
but  for  the  majority  of  cases  the  most  appropriate  diet  is  that  re- 
commended for  goul,  *'.«.,  one  which  is  only  moderately  rich  in  proteid, 
and  that  deriveci  largely  from  vegetable  sources,  and  from  which 
spiceSi  soups,  and  all  prppaptinnn  containing  the  extractives  of  meat 
are  excluded. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  use  of  flnida  in  renal  disease.  It  was 
laid  down  as  a  rule  by  Damberger  that  in  no  form  of  kidney  affection 

'  Mii.-Ckir.  Truii,,  Ixii.,  p.  14J.  1879 :  aee  also  Prior.  Ziit.f.  Klin.  Mid.,  xvUi. 
73,  1891. 
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should  fluids  be  restricted  unless  diarrhoea  was  present.  Recently 
this  dictum  has  been  criticised  by  Von  Noorden,^  who  states  that  if 
dropsy  has  wy nrred,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  is  scanty,  great  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  limitation  of  fluids,  especially  if  there  be  cardiac 
dyspncea  and  threatening  heart  failure.  He  says  that  long-continued 
observations  by  himself  and  his  assistants  have  quite  failed  to  show 
that  the  products  of  nitrogenous  waste  are  not  well.e^creted  under 
such  a  plan,  and  cites  several  cases  in  which  it  wrought  great 
improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  he  recommends  that  if  diuresis 
^  has  already  set  in  fluids  should  be  freely  allowed,  even  although 
oedema  be  still  present.  It  must  remain  for  further  clinical  experi- 
ence to  substantiate  these  conclusions,  but  in  cases  of  high  Taacolar 
tension,  at  all  events,  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid  into  the  circulation  must  always  be  apt  to  be  injurious,  and 
in  such  circumstances,  whether  the  total  daily  supply  of  fluids  be 
limited  or  not,'  it  is  wise  to  forbid  the  consumption  of  a  large 
quantity  at  one  time. 

The  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  avoided  as  far 
as  is  practicable  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  unless  they  are 
imperatively  indicated  for  the  sake  of  the  heart.  *  A  sufferer  from 
atrophic  nephritis,'  says  Von  Noorden,'  *  should  be  instructed  by 
his  physician  that  alcohol,  unless  prescribed  as  a  medicine,  is  for  him 
a  dangerous  poison.  If  he  insists  upon  taking  it,  he  does  so  at  his 
own  risk.' 

Diet  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Dietetic  means  are  of  comparatively  little  value  in  the  treatment 
of  nervous  diseases.  In  most  of  such  cases  the  food  must  be  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient's  other  organs.  In  many  cases  of 
neurasthenia  it  is  important  to  improve  the  state  of  the  patient's 
nutrition  by  adopting  the  plan  of  feeding  already  described  in  the 
section  on  *  fattening  up'  (p.  506),  and  for..^l  nervous  subjects  fat 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  nutritive  constituents  of  tlie* 
food,  and  it  is  often  important  to  preach  to  such  patients  what  has 
been  described  as  *  the  gospel  of  fatness.'  The  question  of  the  most 
suitable  diet  in  cases  of  epilepsy  has  led  to  much  discussion,  some 
writers  recommending  abstention  from  meat  in  that  complaint,  whilst 
others  put  a  strict  bar  upon  the  use  of  alcohol. 

^  *  Diseases  oi  Metabolism  and  Nutrition,'  Part  II.,  Nephritis.  English  edition 
(Bristol :  John  Wright  and  Co.,  1903^ 

2  Von  Noorden  recommends  that  tlie  total  amount  of  fluid  allowed  in  the  diet 
in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  should  not  exceed  i\  litres  (about  2  pjn[*^}  p)er  day. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  many  cases  of  contracted  kidney  such  a  restric- 
tion may  save  life.  *  Op.  cit. 
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^hloss  has  recently'  investigated  the  subject  afresh,  and  concludes, 
as  the  result  of  his  clinical  experiments,  that  the  nature  of  the  diet 
adopted  has  no  appreciable  influence  either  on  the  number  or  the 
severity  of  the  fits.  Nor  did  he  find  that  the  use  of  alcohol  could  he 
shown  to  be  in  any  way  harmful.  The  value  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  common  ,salt_in  the  diet  of  epilepsy  and  of  substifliting  for  it 
btojfifSe  preparation5'tas"aTso~Ken  insisted  upon  by  some  writers.* 
Sciiloss,  in  investigating  this  point,  found  that  by  selecting  a  diet 
containing  but  little  sodium  chloride  he  could  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  that  salt  to  about  30  grains  a  day,  replacing  it  by  60  grains  of 
mixed  bromides.  Under  this  treatment  the  fits  became  fewer  and 
less  severe,  but  the  patient  steadily  went  down  in  weight  and 
strength.  ~~ 


The  Therapeutic  Usbs  op  a  Vegbtariai 
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I  Lacto- 


In  a  previous  chapter  (p.  171)  the  question  of  vegetarianism  was 
discussed  in  detail,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  that  it  was  not 
a  form  of  diet  which  is  to  be  unreservedly  commended  for  healthy 
persons.  None  the  less,  as  a  mode  of  treatment  in  certain  cases 
of  disease,  such  a  regimen  is  deserving  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  ail  the  more  that  hitherto  it  has  been 
mainly  exploited  by  the  large  body  of  '  amateur "  practitioners. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  thai  this  method  of  treatment  will  end  by 
winning  for  itself  a  recognised  place  in  rational  therapeutics,  just  as 
has  already  happened  with  electricity,  massage,  hydro -therapeutic 
procedures,  and  methods  of  '  physical  treatment '  generally. 

There  are  certain  well-recognised  peculiarities  and  properties  of 
a  non-flesh  diet  which  justify  the  expectation  that  it  will  prove  of 
use  in  some  morbid  states.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  diet  is  compara- 
tively free  from  the  puife-t^dies,  the  share  of  which  in  the  produc-  I . 
tion  of  gout  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  5^°)-  In  the  second 
place,  a  diet  from  which  flgatLJs  excluded,  and  which  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  milk,  tends  greatly  to  restrain  the  process  of  pulfefec-  -j 
tion  in  the  intestine.  Now,  there  is  some  reason  to  believeThat 
certain  obscure  conditions  of  general  ill-health,  and  in  particular 
some  cases  of  neurasthenia,  are  produced  and  maintained  by  the 

>  ■  Ueber  dea  Einfluss  de  Nahrung  &iif  den  Verlauf  der  Epilepsie,'  Wuner 
Klin.  Woih  ,  No.  46,  1901. 

'  See  Bilint  in  Birlia.  Klin.  IVoch..  Juae  10,  1901.  A  review  of  oiher  results 
will  b«  found  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Pnrves  Stewart  in  the  Mti.  AnnatI  for  1904 
(P-  3«4)- 
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absorption  of  such  putrefactive  products.  In  the  third  place, 
a  such  a  diet  is  peculiarly  rich  in  ^m^y  salts,  and  although  the  part 
played  by  these  in  metabolism  is  arTJresent  but  ill -understood,  there 
is  yet  reason  to  believe  that  by  altering  the  *  balance  '  of  the  salts  in 
the  body  nutrition  may  sometimes  be  influenced  for  good.  In  the 
last  place,  a  diet  which  is  of  mainly  vegetable  composition  leaves 
a  large  residue  in  the  bowel,  and  so  tends  to  counteract  the  prevail- 
ing modem  tendency  to  co^s^pation,  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

Much  careful  observation  and  clinical  experiment  will  certainly  be 
required  before  we  are  able  clearly  to  discern  exactly  in  what  cases 
a  diet  of  this  sort  is  likely  to  be  of  benefit,  but  meantime  the  follow- 
ing list  of  diseases  in  which  there  is  at  least  presumptive  evidence 
that  a  vegetarian  or  lacto-vegetarian  regimen  exercises  a  curative 
influence  may  be  tentatively  put  forward.^ 

(i)  Corpulence  complicated  by  constipation  in  middle  life, 

(2)  Certain  cases  of  alcoholism. 

(3)  Some  forms  of  functional  dyspepsia  and  intestinal  affections  of 
nervous  origin. 

(4)  Idiopathic  neuralgias  and  those  having  a  gouty  basis. 

(5)  Headaches  and  other  disorders  dependent  on  constipation  in 
neurasthenic,  hysterical,  and  epileptic  patients. 

(6)  Conditions  of  abnormal  irritability  of  the  heart  of  nervous 
origin  and  in  exophth^mic  goitre;  but  not  heart- weakness  due  to 
arteriosclerosis  and  myocarditis. 

(7)  Many  cases  of  nervous  insomnia. 

(8)  Some  varieties  of  disease  affecting  the  skin. 

It  is  almost  always  advisable  to  make  the  change  from  an  ordinary 
diet  gradually,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  inadvisable  to  continue  the 
vegetarian  plan  for  longer  than  six  weeks  at  a  time. 

1  See  L.  Kuttner,  Berliner  Klinik,  January,  1902,  and  Albu,  '  Die  Vegetarische 
Diat  •  (Leipzig,  Georg  Thieme,  1902),  p.  130. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


ARTIFICIAL  AND  PREDIOESTED  FOODB  AND 
ABTiriCIAL  FEEDINO 

Im  this  chapter  we  shall  describe  some  patent  and  artificial  foods 
not  yet  dealt  with,  and  consider  the  methods  of  administeriDg  food 
otherwise  than  by  the  mouth. 

I.  Artificial  Fooda.* 

The  objects  of  artificial  foods  may  be  said  to  be  either  (i)  lo 
present  a  maximum  of  nourishment  in  a.  minimum  of  bulk,  or  (2}  to 
enable  one  easily  to  enrich  the  diet  in  respect  of  certain  of  its  chemical 
constituents. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  objects,  it  is  well  to  realize  at  the 
outset  what  degree  of  concentration  of  food  is  chemically  possible. 
Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  the  protaids.  Lean  meat  may  be 
refjarded  as  the  type  of  a  natural  proteid  food.  It  contains  about 
one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  that  constituent,  the  rest  being  chiefly  made 
up  of  water.  If  one  drives  off  all  the  water  from  5  ounces  of  meat, 
there  will  be  left  behind  about  an  ounce  of  what  is  practically  pure 
proteid.  Now,  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  degree  of 
concentration  of  which  proteid  food  is  capable.  In  other  words,  an 
ounce  of  any  artificial  proteid  food  can  never  represent  more  than 
5  ounces  of  lean  meat.  A  more  concentrated  proleid  food  than  that 
is  a  chemical  impossibility.  One  can  realize  from  this  the  absurdity 
of  such  preparations  as  beef- lozenges.  Even  did  these  consist  of 
pure  proteid  (which  they  never  do),  it  would  require  i  ounce  of 
them  at  least  to  be  equal  in  food  value  to  5  ounces  of  fresh  meat,  so 
that  the  amount  of  nutriment  contained  in  one  lozenge  must  be  very 
small  indeed. 

'  For  an  eihanstivo  account  of  ailiGcial  foods  tee  '  Die  Kunsllkhen  Nihrpiii- 

Birat«  und  AnregiingBiniupl."  by  Dr.  Max  Heim  fBerlin,  1901)-     ^^  "'^o  Julian 
arcuse.   '  Kritiwihe    UebFrsichi    ueber    die    diatetischeo    Nihrpraparate   der 
Neuzeit.'  Tlifttif.  UoKatslii/li.  May,  1900. 
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Or  take,  again,  the  case  of  the  carbohydrates.  There  is  no  form 
of  carbohydrate  food  more  concentrated  than  sugar.  Any  fluid  or 
semi-fluid  carbohydrate  preparation  must  inevitably  be  of  lower 
nutritive  value  than  sugar,  for  it  contains  more  or  less  iTeater,  the 
food  value  of  which  is  nil.  Such  preparations  as  malt-extracts, 
therefore,  can  never  add  to  the  diet  as  much  carbohydrate  as  an 
equal  weight  of  ordinary  sugar. 

The  same  is  true  of  fats.  No  artificial  preparation  can  have  a 
higher  food  value  than  pure  olive-oil,  which  contains  no  water,  or 
dripping,  from  which  all  the  water  has  been  driven  off  by  heat. 
Even  ordinary  butter  contains  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  pure  £at. 

There  are,  then,  distinct  limits  beyond  which  the  concentration  of 
foods  cannot  be  carried,  and  the  idea  that  *  food  tabloids "  might  be 
prepared,  one  or  two  of  which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  an  ordinary 
meal,  is  seen  to  be  an  impossible  dream.  At  the  most,  all  that  the 
maker  of  concentrated  artificial  foods  can  hope  to  do  is  to  drive  ofi 
from  the  natural  food  the  excess  of  water  which  it  contains,  and 
even  then  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  original  water  must  be  returned  to 
the  food  before  it  can  be  eaten. 

It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether  the  use  of  highly  concentrated 
foods  is  physiologically  defensible.  The  digestive  organs  are  not 
constructed  for  the  disposal  of  foods  in  an  extremely  compact  form. 
Such  forms  of  nutriment  make  large  demands  upon  the  secretory 
powers  of  the  stomach,  and  are  apt  to  be  irritating  to  the  digesti^'e 
organs,  in  addition  to  which  the  total  absence  in  them  of  *  ballast  * 
renders  them  unable  to  supply  an  adequate  stimulus  to  the  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  intestines.  As  exclusive  foods,  therefore, 
such  preparations  are  eminently  unsuitable. 

The  second  object  of  these  substances,  that  of  enabling  one  to 
enrich  the  diet  in  certain  ingredients,  is  more  legitimate.  Here  the 
artificial  food  is  used  simply  as  an  accessory  to  supplement  the  lack 
of  proteid,  carbohydrate,  or  fat  in  other  articles  of  diet.  Their  small 
bulk  is  here  a  decided  advantage,  for  it  enables  them  to  be  added 
to  fluid  foods  without  appreciably  increasing  the  total  amount  of 
material  to  ])e  swallowed,  and  in  many  cases  of  illness  this  is  a 
desirable  thing  to  do. 

One  may  conclude,  then,  that  concentrated  foods  are  only  to  be 
used  as  accessories,  and  that  they  have  no  legitimate  place  in  the 
dietary  of  health. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  however,  they  have  a  definite  but  limited 
sphere  of  action.  In  these  circumstances,  when  appetite  is  in  abev- 
ance,  it  is  often  a  question  not  so  much  of  getting  the  patient  to 
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take  much  nourishment  as  of  persuading  him  to  eat  at  all.  It  is 
then  that  the  artificial  foods  ser\'e  a  useful  purpose,  for  they  can  be 
varied  to  suit  the  caprices  of  the  patient,  and  though  the  amount  of 
actual  nourishment  which  they  yield  may  be  small,  they  may  yet 
kindle  a  desire  for  ordinary  foods.  The  value  of  any  artificial 
preparation  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
energ>'  it  yields,  so  much  as  by  its  jesthetic  qualities  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  pleases  the  patient.  Suggestion,  in  fact,  plays  a  large  part 
in  bringing  about  whatever  good  results  artificial  foods  are  capable 
of  producing. 

Artificial  Pboteid  Foods. 

J.  Undigested — (a)  Of  Animal  Origin. — Probably  the  best  of  the 
undigested  proteid  foods  are  now  derived  from  casein,  the  chief 
proteid  of  milk.  In  a  previous  chapter  (p.  143)  most  of  these  have 
been  described  (Plasmon,  Casumen,  Nutrose,  Eucasin,  Protene  flour, 
Sanatogen,  etc.).  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  colourless, 
tasteless,  and  readily  soluble,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  added  to 
Other  foods,  besides  which  they  are  digested  without  difficulty  and 
are  very  completely  absorbed. 

Of  the  artificial  proteid  foods  derived  from  meat,  most  belong  to 
the  predigested  class  to  be  considered  immediately.  Such  a  pre- 
paration of  dried  meat  as  peminicaii,  however,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  this  group,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  dried 
meat  prepared  by  the  Gye  and  other  processes  {see  p.  165).  As  has 
been  pointed  out  elsewhere  (p.  108),  anyone  can,  with  a  little  trouble, 
prepare  for  himself  a  powder  of  dried  meat,  the  nutritive  value  of 
which  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  artificial  preparalion, 

(li)  Of  Vegetable  Onfin.— The  chief  vegetable  proteid  foods  are 
Alcuronat,  leKumin,  Boborat,  and  Flantose.  The  first  is  a  special 
preparalion  of  gluten  containing  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  proteid.  It 
is  a  yellowish -brown  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  can  be 
conveniently  used  as  an  addition  to  semi-solid  foods.  It  is  largely 
employed,  also,  in  the  feeding  of  diabetics,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  fairly  cheap. 

Legumin  (vegetable  casein)  is  tbe  chief  proteid  of  pulses,  and  is  a 
valuable  and  highly  nutritive  substance,  apt,  however,  to  have  a 
rather  bitter  taste. 

Roborat'  is  derived  from  various  cereals  and  contains  S3  per  cent. 

'  The  Roborat  Ca.  Moulion  Slre«f.  Strangewaya,  Manclicsier. 
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of  proteid,  along  with  a  small  amount  of  lecithin.  It  is  partly 
soluble  in  water,  devoid  of  taste  or  odour,  inexpensive,  and  well 
absorbed.  Plantose^  is  a  very  similar  vegetable  proteid  obtained 
from  rape  seed. 

Tropon^  is  a  proteid  food  derived  both  from  animal  and  vegetable 
sources,  but  chiefly  from  fish  and  cheap  vegetables.  It  was  first 
prepared  by  Dr.  Finkler  of  Bonn.  It  is  a  brownish  powder,  free 
from  taste  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  can  be  easily  given  if  stirred 
up  in  thick  sou{>s,  pur6es,  etc.  Three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  it 
contain  as  much  proteid  as  4  ounces  of  beef.  It  costs  4s.  per 
pound. 

A  very  cheap  form  of  pure  vegetable  proteid  has  recently  been 
prepared  from  castor  seeds,  and  will  probably  prove  of  great  nutritive 
value.' 

2.  Digested  Proteid  Foods,  or  'Peptone  Preparations.' — Before 
describing  the  members  of  this  group  in  detail,  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary questions  must  be  considered.  And  first  it  may  be  asked, 
Are  peptones  of  as  much  value  in  the  diet  as  proteids  ?  Are 
they  equally  well  assimilated  and  as  capable  of  repairing  tissue 
waste  ?  At  one  time  some  doubt  existed  about  these  questions,  but 
now  one  may  say  with  confidence  that  peptones  are  fully  capable  of 
playing  the  part  in  nutrition  ordinarily  taken  by  proteids,  provided 
they  be  given  by  the  mouth.*  If  injected  directly  into  the  ciicula- 
tion,  it  is  true  that  they  are  not  assimilated,  but  if  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way  they  are  converted  into  natural  proteids  before  entering 
the  blood. 

It  has  also  been  objected  that  the  substitution  of  peptones  for 
ordinary'  proteids  in  the  diet  must  tend  to  demoralize  the  stomach 
by  doing  some  of  its  work  for  it,  and  so  render  it  incapable,  throu«rh 
want  of  practice,  of  performing  its  usual  dig^estive  functions.  This 
objection  seems  to  be  a  hypothetical  rather  than  a  practical  one,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  experiment  by  Roberts,*  on  which  he  did 
not  himself  lay  much  weight,  there  is  little  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  peptones  are  not  intended  for 
the    healthy,   but   for   those   in  whom   the   stomach  is   presumably 

^  Bell  and  Neumann,  3,  Mincing  Lane,  E.G. 

2  Supplied  by  Arthur  Reiner  and  Co.,  Dashwood  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.G. 

^  Prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mitchell,  39,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

*  See  especially  Hildebrandt.  Zeit.  /.  ['hysiolog.  Chem.,  xviii.  180,  1894  ;  Neu- 
meister.  Dent.  Med.  Woch.,  xx.wi.,  1893  ;  and  Von  Noorden,  Therap,  Monatshe/t, 
June,  1892. 

•  *  Digestion  and  Diet,'  p.  209. 
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already  incapable  of  doing  its  work,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
administration  of  peptones,  by  improving  general  nutrition,  might 
be  expected  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  enfeeble  the  digestive 
powers. 

A  much  more  real  disadvantage  attending  the  use  of  peptone 
preparations  is  their  tendency  to  produce  diarrhcea,  for  when  intro- 
duced suddenly  and  in  large  amounts  into  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
they  seem  to  induce  a  large  flow  of  water  into  the  alimentary  canal 
from  the  blood,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  activity  of 
peristalsis.  For  this  reason  ihey  must  always  be  used  cautiously 
and  in  moderate  quanlitj-,  while  in  conditions  of  diarrhcea  the  more 
concentrated  forms  should  be  avoided  altogether. 

It  may  be  questioned,  too,  whether  the  cases  in  which  peptones 
are  really  required  are  at  all  numerous,  for  an  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  slomach  to  digest  ordinary  proteids  properly  presented  to  it, 
and  in  a  stale  of  fine  division,  must  be  regarded  as  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  peptone  preparations  appear  to 
have  the  power  of  exciting  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  of 
promoting  appetite  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  extractives  of 
meat.  Their  nutritive  value,  therefore,  is  indirect  rather  than  direct, 
and  is  to  be  measured  more  by  their  general  effect  upon  the  well- 
being  of  the  patient  than  by  the  amount  of  energy  which  they 
supply.' 

Of  solid  peptone  preparations  SonutoM'  is  the  best  example. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  consists  of  albumoses  rather  than  of  genuine 
peptone,  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  majority  of  the  so-called  peptone 
preparations,  and  for  dietetic  purposes  albumoses  and  peptones  may 
be  regarded  as  identical.  Somatose  is  prepared  from  meat,  and 
occurs  as  a  grayish  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  practically 
devoid  uf  taste  or  odoui.  The  following  ts  an  analysis  of  it  bf 
Tankard:* 

Waler  ..         ..         ..     141;  percent. 

I  Alkali  albumin 11  8j 

Coagulable  albumin         ..         ..       340 

Albumoses..         ..         ..         ..     33  9(> 

Peptones 306 

Meat  bases . .         ..  ..       16a 


'  See  a  paper  by  F.  Voit,  ■  Uebet  den  Werlh  der  Albumown  und  Peplone  fur 
die  Erniihning  '  (JWiiiuA.  Utd.  IVochensdi..  No.  6,   1899) ;  also  Mai  Voii,  Znl   f 
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Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  from  60  to  70  per 
cent,  of  building  material,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  it  is  equal  in  this 
respect  to  about  \  ounce  of  lean  meat.  It  can  be  easily  added  to 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  foods,  but  if  largely  used  may  produce  diarrhoea.^ 
The  dose  recommended  is  about  three  or  four  teaspoonf  uls  daily,  and 
it  seems  to  be  very  well  absorbed.*  Like  most  of  the  preparations 
we  are  now  considering,  Somatose  is  rather  expensive,  an  oimce  of  it 
costing  IS.  8d.,  and  yielding  for  that  sum  only  as  much  nutriment 
as  \  poimd  of  beef. 

Milk  Somatose  is  a  similar  preparation  obtained  from  the  protdds 
of  milk.     It  contains  5  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  in  combination. 

Camrick'8  Peptonoids  is  another  solid  preparation  containing 
predigested  proteids.     The  following  is  Tankard's  analysis  of  it  :* 

Water         213  per  cent. 

Insoluble  proteids           ••        ..  12*22 

Albumoses 3*17 

Peptones o'88 

Meat  bases            287 

Starch         ..         ..         ••         ..  2364 

Milk-sugar            4852 

Fat 200 

Ash 457 


•* 
•t 

** 
•* 

•I 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  substance  owes  its  nutritive  value  to 
carbohydrates  rather  than  to  proteids,  and  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
latter  is  present  in  an  insoluble  form. 

MosQnera  Beef-meal  and  Sanose  are  solid  preparations  belong- 
ing to  this  group  which  have  already  been  described  (pp.  io3 
and  144). 

The  following  tables  contain  analyses  of  some  of  the  semi-solii 
and  li(juid  peptone  preparations : 

'  See  Bornstein.  Berlin.  Klin.  Woch.,  No.  8,  1897. 

'^  For  literature  relating  to  Somatose  and  its  uses,  see  Hildebrandt,  Vtrhs%i 
d.  i2tcn  Coni:.  /.  Inn.  Med.,  p.  305.  1893;  also  references  in  Edin.  Mrd.  Joun , 
February.  liSgo,  and  the  liuUsh  Physician,  July  15.  1899  ;  also  a  paper  by  bte\-e3- 
son  and"  Lull.  Lancet,  September  30,  1899.  The  conclusions  of  the  two  latter 
writers  are  as  follows  ; 

i.  Somatose  is  a  true  meat  nutrient  possessing  restorative  and  stimulatic* 

powers, 
ii.  It  is  well  borne  by  delicate  patients. 

iii.  It  improves  digesticm  and  causes  no  gastro-intestinal  disturbances, 
iv.  It  has  a  favoural)le  effect  on  general  metabolism. 
V.  It  never  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  album^in,  albumose,  or  peptone  is 

the  urine. 
*  Allen,  he.  cit. 


Koch's  Peptone 

Uebig's  Pep  lone* 

"■     id'3  Beef  Pe] 

Carby'9  Fluid  Meal* 
Armour's  Wine  of  Pepti 
Twrchild'a  Panopopton 

iptooiied  Milk*    . . 


COMPOSITION   OF   SOME  PEPTONE   PREPARATIONS   (KONIG). 


p»f»ti«L 

Waur. 

MxtD-       tolubl* 
(■a.         ftolfld. 

iiX 

p.p. 

Com- 

F.t. 

A*k. 

Aniweiler'* 

Peptons 

6fl3 

6011 

Kemmerich* 

Meat     Pep- 

loaeldry)   .. 

978 

IIO 

14  16 

Peptone  (dry) 
Darby-s    Fluid 

40-.6 

7'Ho 

1-43 

I5M 

<8S3 

1596 

079 

689 

*3  7i 

.350 

Meat-JDice.. 

3907 

a-50 

4«7 

"■73 

11  51 

Savory    and 

Fluid  Beef 

a-77 

Benger's    Pep- 

tonized Beef 

Jelly 

S968 

I  55  '      — 

•■41 

4-73 

ftj 

— 

nSg 

Most  of  these  contain  so  miich  water  that  their  nutritive  value  is  com- 
paratively small,  while  those  in  which  alcohol  is  present  are  open  to 
the  same  objections  as  other  dietetic  or  medicinal  wines'  (see  p.  383). 

'  Analyse)  by  Harrington  {Boiton  Mid.  and  S»rx.  Jour*.,  14S.  1902.  p.  iSj)  have 
thown  for  eiample  that  ■  liquid  peplonoids'  contain  23  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by 
volume,  and  tb>I  Ihe  mammum  dose  for  an  adult  per  day  would  yield  as  much 
imoucaot  as  is  contained  in  3I  ounces  of  whisky.  ■  Panopepion '  contains  iS  95 
per  MOt.  of  alcohol  by  volume. 
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Home-made  peptonized  foods,  prepared  by  aid  of  such  agents  as 
liquor  pancreaticus  or  *  zymine/  are  now  so  well  known  and  widel? 
employed  that  a  special  description  of  them  is  unnecessary.^ 
Peptonized  milk  is  that  most  commonly  used.  An  anaJysis  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  table.  Condensed  peptonized  milk  is 
sold  in  tins  by  Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore. 

Gruels  of  various  sorts  can  be  prepared  in  a  similar  way, 
peptonized  milk  gruel  being  one  of  the  best.  Such  home-made 
preparations  are  mostly  to  be  preferred  to  commercial  articles,  and 
have  also  the  advantage  of  being  very  much  cheaper. 

Artificial  Carbohydratb  Foods. 

Many  patent  foods  which  might  justly  be  included  in  this  sectioD 
have  been  already  dealt  with  imder  the  cereals,  pulses,  etc.  The 
only  group  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  milt- 
extracts.  These  are  prepared  by  evaporating  down  an  infiision  of 
malted  barley  at  low  temperatures  or  in  vacuo.  1  he  objedl  b^ 
evaporating  tnem  m  that  way  is  to  preserve  in  an  active  form  the 
diastasic  ferment  present  itj  ^^^  |Tj|ilt ;  and  the  sj>ecial  apparatus 
required  for  this  purpose  is  one  cause  of  the  expense  of  ^ch  pre- 
parations. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  the  writer's  analyses  of 
some  standard  malt-extracts : 

COMPOSITION  OF  MALT-EXTRACTS. 

Carbohydrates 
Water.  Proteid.  and  j[^\ 

xjT  u-  ^  Extrcurtii'cs, 

Maltine        ••         ••         ..     334  009  594  12 

Standard  ,,  ..     265  76  649  jq? 

I>   C    L 275  84  631  10? 

Kepler  ..         ..         ..     234  329  723 


10 


The  average  composition  of  these  substances  given  by  Klemperer^ 
is  as  follows : 

Supar  50  to  55  per  cent. 

Soluble  starch       ..         ..         ..     10  ,,  15 

Proteids 5  1,    6  ,, 

aVS>U  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  X|.A 


A   large   dessertspoonful  of   such  an  extract    weighs     about 


20 


^  For  details,  see  Roberts'  '  Digestion  and  Diet,'  2nd  edit.,  p.  102,  p„i|  a-.^. 
tions  for  preparing  peptonized  foods  are  supplied  along  with  the  agents  mentiooei 
in  the  text. 

*  Leyden's  *  Handbuch  der  Ernahrungstherapie.' 
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grammes,  and  has  a  fuel  value  of  60  Calories,  or  about  as  much  as 
an  egg. 

In  the  above  analyses  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  has 
been  counted  as  proteid,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  that  is  quite 
accurate.     Some  of  the  nitrogen  is  almost  certainly  present  in  other 

Desiccated  m&lt  extracts '  from  which  all  the  water  has  been 
removed  are  also  prepared.  They  are  of  high  nutritive  value  and 
active  diastasic  power,  and  are  in  many  respects  more  convenient 
than  the  ordinary  extracts,  Hoff's  Malt  Extract,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  liquid  preparation.  Ualtova  is  a  combination  of  malt-extract 
and  eggs. 

Malt-extracts  may  be  prescribed  with  one  of  two  objects:  (i)  To 
enrich  the  supply  of  carbohydrates  in  the  diet :  (a)  to  aid  the  digestion 
of  starchy  foods  by  means  of  the  diastase  which  the  exlract  con  tarns. 
The  advantages  possessed  by  malt-extracts  for  accomplishing  the 
former  of  these  objects  are  not  quite  apparent.  Treacle  and  golden 
Bymp  both  contain  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  sugar,  and 
are  vastly  cheaper-  It  is  true  that  malt-sut;ar  is  less  apt  to  irritate 
the  stQtnacb  than  the  rff„^.t.i,^ir  which  treacM  MO  iyrup  contain ; 
and  although  not  capable  of  direct  absorption  as  such,  maltose  may 
yet  be  regarded  as  a  partially  digested  form  of  carbohydrate.  But 
in  both  these  respects  we  have  in  ordinary  honey  a  superior  food. 

Houoy  has  the  following  composition : 

Waier  16  to  13  per  cent. 

Invert  5ug»r  78  .,  7+ 

Cane-sugar  ..         ..         ..        i-6<)  ,, 

Froleid       ..         ..         ..         ..        ['29  ,, 

Ash oil 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  actually  richer  in  sugar  than  malt-extract ;  and 
a  dessertspoonful  has  a  fuel  value  of  73  instead  of  60  Calories. 
Furthermore,  the  sugar  of  honey  is  really  in  a  predigested  form, 
and  ready  for  immediate  assimilation.  As  a  source  of  carbohydrate, 
therefore,  honey  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  malt-extracts,  besides 
being  a  good  deal  cheaper  ;*  and  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage 
in  every  case  in  which  one  wishes  to  supplement  the  supply  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  diet. 

'  Eg,  Curtis'  Desicoted  Malt  Extract  (Curtis  and  Co,,  48.  Baker  Street,  W  ) 
ftnd  '  Gramall*  (Tbomas  Christy  and  Co.,  Old  Swan  Lane,  L'ppet  Thames  Street. 
K.C).  For  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  desiccated  malt-etitacl  see  '  Powdered 
Mai  t'Extracl  as  a  Nutrient,'  by  Dr.  Hingslon  Fox  [Bnl.  Ated.  Jomn.,  April  5,  1902), 

'  Maltextracts  cost  about  31.  the  pound,  boney  costs  about  9d. 


>i 
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The  second  property  of  malt-extracts — that  of  acting  upon  starch 
by  means  of  the  diastase  which  they  contain — is  but  rarely  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  prescriber.  The  cases  in  which  such  an  action  is 
desired  are  not,  indeed,  at  all  numerous,  and  are  practically  confined 
to  the  group  of  so-called  amylaceous  dyspepsias.  Even  in  such  a 
case  malt-extract  is  not  the  best  preparation  to  employ.  No  matter 
how  carefully  the  extract  may  be  prepared,  it  always  seems  to  lose 
something  of  its  diastasic  power  in  the  process  (Roberts)  ;  and  it  is 
far  more  certain,  as  well  as  cheaper,  and  one  may  add  pleasanter, 
to  make  an  infusion  of  malt  at  home,  and  either  use  it  as  a  beverage 
at  meals,  or,  preferably,  stir  it  into  starchy  foods,  such  as  puddings 
or  gruel,  before  they  are  eaten.^ 

The  value  of  milk-sngar  as  a  means  of  supplementing  the  carbc^ 
hydrates  of  the  diet  must  not  be  forgotten.  Its  comparative  freedom 
from  sweetness  makes  it  specially  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  If 
^  ounce  of  it  is  dissolved  in  5  or  6  ounces  of  milk,  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  latter  is  increased  by  nearly  60  Calories.  This  may  often  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  feeding  patients  with  acute  fevers. 

Artificial  Fatty  Foods. 

In  most  cases  these  consist  of  some  kind  of  fat  presented  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  cod-liver  oil  being  the  special  variety  of  fat 
usually  employed. 

The  object  of  emulsification  is  to  render  the  fat  more  palatablci 
and  also  to  aid  its  digestion.  The  former  object  is  undoubtedly 
attained  ;  the  achievement  of  the  latter  is  not  so  certain.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  what  is  now  known  of  the  digestion  and  absorption 
of  fat  makes  it  certain  that  the  process  is  mainly  a  chemical  one,  and 
not  a  mere  physical  absorption  of  the  fat  in  the  form  of  fine  particles. 
Hence,  though  emulsification  may  be  a  useful  preliminary  to  digestion, 
fat  so  presented  cannot  be  rej:^arded  as  ready  for  immediate  reception 
into  the  blood.  Like  the  malt-extracts,  therefore,  fat  emulsions  are 
only  partially  predigested  foods. 

The  emulsifying  agent  in  these  preparations  is  either  an  alkaline 
solution,  mucilage,  glycerine,  or  malt-extract.  Of  these,  the  three 
last  are  to  be  preferred,  for  they  are  unaffected  by  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  which  is  apt  to  destroy  an  alkaline  emulsion. 

^  Roberts  recommends  an  infusion  made  by  soaking  3  piled  tablespoonfuls  of 
crushed  malt  in  ^  pint  of  cold  water  overnight,  and  straining  throui?h  muslin 
till  clear.  It  may  be  preserved  in  a  tightly-corked  bottle  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform  ('  Digestion  and  Diet,'  p.  230,  where  detailed  directions 
for  the  use  of  such  an  infusion  are  given). 
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binary  cod-liver  oil  emulsion  contains  about  half  its  weigbt 
of  Sa.t,  and  has  a  fuel  value  about  double  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
malt-ex  tract.  The  question  whether  cod-liver  oil  has  any  specific 
virtues  other  than  those  of  an  easily- digested  fat  cannot  be  discussed 
here  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  purified  oils,  at  any  rate,  any  such  specific 
qualities  can  hardly  be  present,  unless  they  be  due  to  cholssterin,  the 
food  value  of  which,  however,  is  vciry  questionable. 

A  preparation  called  Lipanin  has  been  largely  used  in  Germany  as 
a  substitute  for  cod-Hver  oiL  It  consists  of  ordinary  olive  oil  con- 
taining 5  per  cent,  of  oleic  add.  The  presence  of  the  latter  is 
snpposed  to  facilitate  emulsification  and  absorption  in  the  intestine ; 
but  experiment  has  not  shown  that  Lipanin  is  better  absorbed  than 
ordinary  forms  of  fat,' 

Virol  is  another  cod-liver  oil  substitute.  It  is  prepared  from  bone 
marrow,  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  malt-estract  flavoured  with  lemon- 
juice,  and  has  approximately  the  following  composition  i' 

Wator ..         ..  ii6GpOTceDt> 

Fm       19-73 

Carbohydrates  &i  61        „ 

Nitrogenous  matter G'43        „ 

Alb        OjS 

It  is  an  agreeable  preparation  of  vet7  crasiderable  nutritive  value. 

Cremalto  is  a  combination  of  Devonshire  cream  and  malt  which 
has  the  following  composition : 

Walar ,.  ai- 26  per  cent, 

Fai        3o-i6        „ 

Carbohydrate*  4467       „ 

Proteid*  ..        640       ■■ 

Ash 179       H 

It  also  is  a  pleasant  and  nourishing  preparation. 

FaacTwitic  Emulsion  is  another  substitute  for  cod-liver  oiL  It  Is 
made  by  pounding  up  lard  with  pig's  pancreas,  with  the  addition  of 
water,  straining,  and  exhausting  the  strained  substance  with  ether. 
The  ether  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  of  fat  is  mixed  with  rectified 
spirit  and  water,  and  emulsified  by  agitation.  Oil  of  cloves  is  added 
to  give  flavour  and  aid  preservation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  take,  but  is  no  richer  in  fat  than  ordinary 
butter,  and  considerably  more  expensive. 

Spermaceti  used  to  be  largely  employed  as  a  means  of  giving  fat, 

'  See  Levden'i '  Handbucb  der  Emiibnuigallierapie.'  p.  300. 

*  Analysis  supplied  by  the  makera. 
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but  has  now  dropped  out  of  use.  It  was  given  in  the  fonn  of  a 
powder  mixed  with  sugar,  and  }  ounce  could  be  taken  daily .^  It  is 
well  borne  and  not  difficult  to  absorb. 

The  objection  to  all  these  artificial  preparations  is  their  expense, 
and  for  that  reason,  if  for  none  other,  the  use  of  natural  fats  is 
preferable.^  Of  these,  cream  and  butter  are  the  most  suitable,  for 
there  are  but  few  persons  who  are  unable  to  dig^est  milk-^ 
Ordinary  eream,  obtained  by  skimming,  contains  about  20  per  cent 
of  fat,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  it  are  more  than  equal  in  fuel  value  to 
one  spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  emulsion.  Batter  has  80  per  cent  of 
fat,  and  can  be  taken  in  large  quantities  if  well  mixed  with  starchy 
foods  such  as  mashed  potato.  Almonds  are  also  a  rich  source  of  fat, 
of  which  they  contain  more  than  half  their  weight.  Ohoeolate,  too, 
has  20  per  cent,  of  fat  and  50  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  addition. 
Lastly,  one  should  not  forget  the  value  of  toffee  as  a  concentrated 
form  of  fat  and  carbohydrate  in  about  equal  proportion*  It  has  tint 
further  advantage  that  much  of  the  sugar  which  it  ^^on tains  is  in  ^ 
easily  digested  *  invert '  form.  It  may  be  specially  recommended  in 
the  case  of  children  who  are  unable  to  take  cod-liver  oil  or  other 
forms  of  fat,  and  if  given  only  at  the  end  of  meals  is  not  likely  to  do 
any  harm.  If  the  merits  of  some  of  these  natural  forms  of  fat  were 
rightly  appreciated,  there  would  be  but  little  need  to  have  recourse 
to  artificial  preparations. 

2.  Artificial  Feeding.* 

Rectal  Feeding  and  Nutrient  Enemata. 

Rectal  feeding  has  constituted  a  therapeutic  resource  ever  since 
medical  science  existed,*  but  it  is  only  within  recent  times  that  the 
value  of  this  method  of  administering  nourishment  has  been  subjected 
to  careful  scientific  scrutiny. 

The  absorptive  power  of  the  large  intestine  for  proteids  has  been 

*  See  Senator,  Berlin.  Klin.  Woch.,  No.  13,  1887. 

'  I  have  recently  used  an  emulsion  of  cotton-seed  oil  prepared  with  the  addition 
of  6  per  cent,  of  oleic  acid  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  with  Quite  satisfactory 
results.  Pilchard  oil  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way.  Both  of  these  have  the 
advantage  of  being  much  cheaper  than  cod-liver  oil. 

3  For  a  critical  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  artificial  feeding,  see  an  article 
entitled  *  Extrabuccal  Feeding,'  by  C.  A.  Ewald,  Med.  Record,  August  iS, 
1900. 

*  For  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  see  the  valuable  monograph  br 
Dr.  A.  P.  Gros.  '  Traitement  de  certaines  Maladies  de  I'Estomac  par  la  Cure  de 
Repos  absolu.'  etc.  ;  Pans.  1898. 
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investigated  by  Eichhorst,'  Leube,'  Brandenburg,*  Huber,*  Ewald,» 
Plantenga,*  and  others.  Their  results  show  that:  (i)  Peptone  is 
well  absorbed ;  (2)  eggs  given  alone  are  not  well  absorbed,  but  if 
15  grains  of  salt  are  added  to  each  egg  they  are  almost  as  well 
utilized  as  if  they  had  been  peptonized ;  (3)  raw-beef  juice  is  very 
completely  absorbed ;  (4)  albuminoids  such  as  gelatin  are  not 
absorbed. 

The  results  obtained  with  enemata  of  casein  are  conflicting.  Some 
of  the  above  observers  state  that  it  is  not  well  absorbed,  but  Eich- 
horst  and  more  recently  Ehrstrem^  (who  used  a  soluble  casein 
preparation)  maintain  that  it  is  well  taken  up  by  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane.  Hoppe  (Miiiuh.  Med.  Woclunsch.,  No.  51,  1904)  also 
found  that  Sanatogen  is  absorbed  to  the  extent  of  fully  77  per 
cent. 

As  regards  eftiboh7dnt«§,  it  has  been  found  that  sugars  are  well 
absorbed,  but  are  apt  in  concentrated  solution  to  prove  irritating  to 
the  mucous  membrane.  Leube  advises  that  the  solution  should  not 
be  stronger  than  id  to  20  per  cent.,  and  that  not  more  than  300  c.c> 
should  be  given  at  one  time.  Even  then  there  is  a  risk  of  tha 
enema  being  very  soon  returned.  Curiously  enough,  starch  seema 
to  be  fairly  well  absorbed,*  even  when  given  in  the  raw  state :  50  to 
100  grammes  of  it  may  be  given  in  300  c.c.  of  water.  It  is  not  at 
all  irritating. 

Fata  are  not  at  all  well  absorbed  when  given  by  the  bowel.'  Tha 
total  amount  absorbed  depends  on:  (i)  The  absolute  quantity  ad- 
ministered ;  (2)  its  length  of  stay  in  the  bowel ;  (3]  the  temperature 
of  the  enema  and  the  presence  or  absence  in  it  of  common  salt.   Not 


'  AnMv.f.  Piyiiotof..  Ir.  370.  1B71. 

*  Leydcn  » ■  Handbuch  der  EniiitiTai]gsthers[de,'  p.  496  il  %rf, 

*  Deul.  Ankiv.f.  Klin.  Itid.,  Iviit.  71,  1S96. 

*  Ibii.,  xlvU.  495,  tSgi. 

*  Atchiii.f.  A»at.  und  Pkytiahg..  Supp  Bd..  p.  iSo.  1S99. 

■  Cntrabf.  f.  Phyiwhg  ,  No.  »a,  p.  734,  1899  t'bsiracl  of  dissert&lioo] ;  see 
tiao  Gros.  of.  c,l 

'  •  Ueber  deo  Nihrworth  dor  Cuein  KlyatierB."  Zrit.  j.  Klin.  iSii..  ilii.  377, 
1903. 

*  This  itatemeot  Is  not  quite  borne  out  by  (be  recent  observationa  of  Reach 

}UebOT  Resorption  von  Kohlehydralen  von  der  Schleimhaut  des  Reblums,'  Znt. 
Didt.  Mai  Phyiik.  Tktrapii.  vii.  iig.  1903}.  He  adminislered  enemata  of  60 
grammes  ot  sugar  or  dextrin  in  110  lo  aoo  cc,  of  water,  and  of  100  grammes 
of  starch  in  joo  c.c.  of  water,  using  the  respiratory  quotient  as  the  test  of  absurp. 
tion.  He  concludes  tbat  some  sugar  is  absorbed,  bul  very  little  starch.  He  ij 
inclined  to  recommend  tbe  use  of  deitrin.  for  it  is  aa  well  absorbed  as  sugar, 
and  less  irritaiing  lo  tbe  mucous  membrane.  O.  Griinbaum  baa  found  that 
JO  grammes  of  sugar  can  be  aliaorbed  without  the  production  of  glycoiurik. 

*  See  Deucher,  Di*t.  Aiekiv.  f.  KIih.  Mid..  Iviii.  jto,  1897. 
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more  tiian  25  grammes  of  fit  shoold  be  given  at  once,  and  widi  il 
least  as  much  water.  The  enema  should  be  given  at  the  bodj 
temperature,  and  enough  salt  added  to  form  a  normal  saHne  solu- 
tion. The  bowel  shoold  be  empty,  and  only  one  enema  given  daily. 
Even  mider  these  favourable  conditions,  not  more  than  10  grammes 
of  fat  are  likely  to  be  absorbed  daily. 

It  follows  from  these  experimental  results  that  the  best  ingredimfis 
for  nutrient  enemata  are :  (i)  Peptones  or  albnmoses  ;  (2)  eggs,  with 
the  addition  of  salt ;  (3)  raw-beef  jmoe ;  (4)  dilute  solntkms  of  grape- 
sugar  or  dextrin;  (5)  and  perhaps  imboiled  starch  To  tiiis  list 
should  be  added  alcohol,  which  is  perhaps  better  ahsorbed  by  tiie 
large  intestine  than  anything  else  except  water. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  capacity  of  the  large  intestine  to 
absorb  some  of  these  articles  is  not  easy  of  explanation.  It  is  pretty 
clearly  established  that  the  colon  secretes  no  digestive  ferments. 
How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  capable  of  absorbing  such  sdb- 
stances  as  egg-white  and  unboiled  starch  ?  There  is  one  easy  waj 
out  of  the  difhculty,  and  that  is  by  assuming  the  occurrence  of  1 
feverse  peristakia,  which  carries  substances  injected  into  the  rectum 
up  above  the  ileo-caecal  valve  into  the  small  intestine.  That  such  1 
reverse  peristalsis  is  possible  is,  I  think,  no  longer  open  to  doubt 
It  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Gr^tzner,^  by  the  observations  of 
Nencki,  Macfadyen  and  Sieber  on  a  patient  with  a  fistula  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ilemn,^  and  by  the  incontestable  fact  of  the  occa- 
sional vomiting  of  enemata  by  hysterical  patients.* 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  this  way  a  part  at  least  of  a  nutrient 
enema  gets  carried  into  the  small  intestine,  where  absorption  can 
readily  occur.  Variations  in  the  patency  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve  may 
explain  the  different  degrees  to  which  different  individuals  absorb 
such  enemata. 

Special  emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
addition  of  salt  to  nutrient  ^  eggatfita  promotes  thei^  a^^rpHnn. 
1  nis  IS  a  pracTfcal  matter  of  the  first  importance.  Its  modus  operandi^ 
however,  is  not  easy  of  explanation.  It  may  perhaps  stimulate  the 
appearance  of  the  reverse  peristalsis  above  referred  to,  or  it  may 
excite  the  intestinal  cells  to  greater  absorptive  efforts,  while  it 
undoubtedly  facilitates  the  diffusion  of  the  enema  over  the  sxurface 
of  the  bowel. 

Putting  aside  these  rather  academical  discussions,  there  is  abimdant 

•  Pfiuger's  Archiv.,  Ixxi.  492,  1898. 

•  Archiv.  f.  Exper.  Path,  und  Pharmak.,  zzviii.  311,  x 

•  Gros,  op.  cit.,  chap.  iv. 
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cGnleat  evidence  for  the  feasibility  of  nourishing  patients,  for  some 
time  at  least,  by  the  rectum  exclusively.  In  se\'erai  cases  cited  by 
Gros,  patients  were  fed  by  this  method  alone  for  as  long  a  period  as 
three  weeks,  and  with  but  little  loss  of  weight' 

The  process,  however,  cannot  be  continued  indefinitely,  for,  apart 
altogether  from  the  fact  that  the  rectum  sooner  or  later  becomes 
intolerant,  one  can  hardly  hope,  allowing  for  de&cient  absorption, . 
to  get  more  than  500  Calories  of  energy  into  the  blood  daily  by  this 
means,  and  that  is  only  about  a  quarter  or  at  most  one-third  of  the 
amount  required  even  by  patients  who  are  kept  very  warm  and  at 
absolute  rest.  Much  of  the  value  of  nutrient  enemata,  indeed,  is 
almost  certainly  due  to  absorption  of  water,  which  may  explain  the 
cases  in  which  weight  is  gained.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
one  can  prevent  tissue-loss  by  their  use,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  to  prevent  the  patient  losing  ground  when  already  in 
a  condition  of  decided  sub -nutrition.* 

Milk  is  most  commonly  used  as  the  bads  for  enemata,  as  it  is 
»mple,  convenient  and  un irritating,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only 
about  one-third  of  the  casein  which  it  contains  is  absorbed.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  formula  for  enemata  containiDg  milk 
recommended  by  Leube  :* 

Piptoit  and  Milk  Enma, 
Peplone,  6c 
Milk.  150  c. 

Egg  md  UM  Enma. 


Sugar  and  Uilk  Snemg, 
Grape-sDgiLr,  60  grammes. 
Milk,  150  c.c. 


It  might  be  irell  to  peptonize  the  milk  first    Somatose  m^  be 
nsed  instead  of  peptone. 

Red  wine  is  recommendsd  as  an  addition  by  many  ContinoUal 

*  See  alto  Hwald,  Anhiv.  f.  Anal  md  Pkytioleg.,  Supp.  Bd.,  p.  :So.  1S99.  and 
^M\.Birlin.Klin.Wo(k..p\     "      '"'      " 

■  S«  Edisll  and  Miller.  ( 
Srit.  Utid.  Jtmm.,  Epit..  p.  83,  1903). 
'  as  Bramrnei,  or  a8  c,c.  =  i  mince. 

•  BoiW  (Urcb  U  too  ihick  (o  iaj«ct 
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writers.  The  alcohol  which  it  contains  is  readily  absorbed,  while 
its  astringency  and  slight  acidity  seem  to  favour  retention  of  the 
enema.^    The  following  formulae  are  examples : 

Ew§U*$  Enema, 

9  tablespoonfuls  of  wheat  floor. 
5  ounces  of  lukewarm  water  or  milk, 
z  or  2  eggs  with  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Beat  vp  with  a  to  4  ounces  of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  glacoMw 

Then  add  z  gl^  of  claret. 

Bom*  EmmtL 

Milk.  9  oz. 

Yolks  of  2  eggs. 

A  pinch  of  salt. 

Red  wine,  J  oz. 

Starch  or  arrowroot,  |  ob 

Risgtl't  Emma. 

Milk,  9  oz. 

a  to  3  eggs. 

9  to  3  pinches  of  salC 

Red  wine,  z  oz. 

Toumiif^t  Enifma, 

Beef-tea.*  5  ozs. 
The  yolks  of  6  eggs. 
2  small  spoonfuls  of  salt 
Red  wine,  z  oz. 

The  eggs  should  be  beaten  up  for  at  least  five  minutes,  so  as  to 

mix  them  thoroughly. 

Lenbe's  Pancreas  Enema  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  natiural  intestinal 
digestion.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  chopped  pancreas  and  lean 
meat,  with  the  addition  of  some  fat,  in  the  following  proportions : 

Pancreas 50  to  zoo  grammes. 

Meat  150  ,,  300 

Fat 30  ,,    45 


The  pancreas  and  meat  should  both  be  free  from  fat,  and  chopped 
as  finely  as  possible.  They  are  stirred  up  in  a  basin  with  a  large 
spoon,  150  CO.  of  lukewarm  water  being  added.  The  fat  should  be 
mixed  with  the  mass  in  a  mortar  very  thoroughly  by  aid  of  a  warm 
pestle. 

Leube  claims  that  this  enema  is  imirritating  and  weU  retained, 
and  that  the  fat  in  it  is  freely  absorbed  and  can  be  demonstrated  in 

^  Bial  {Anh.  /.  Verdauungs,  iz.  433)  found  that  of  an  enema  containing 
zo  per  cent,  of  peptone  50  per  cent  was  absorbed,  but  that  by  the  addition  ol 
zo  per  cent,  alcohol  the  absorption  was  raised  to  66  per  cent. 

'  Raw  beef-juice  would  be  better. 


the  cells  of  the  large  intestine  in  the  form  of  droplets.  No  starch 
should  be  added,  for  sugar  is  produced  from  it  so  rapidly  that  it 
irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel. 

O.  Grfinbaum'  has  used  enemata  of  ox-Bemm^  with  success, 
3  grains  of  chloretone  being  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  serum  to  act 
both  as  a  sedative  and  a  preservative.  Ninety  c.c.  (jj  ounces)  may 
be  injected  every  four  hours,  which  yields  38  grammes  of  proleid  in 
the  day.  By  the  addition  of  60  C.c.  (about  3  ounces)  of  milk  the 
total  proteid  is  raised  to  51  gramtnes  pel  day.  He  has  found  that 
such  enemata  are  very  well  absorbed. 

Gehbral  Tbchniqub. 

Enemata  should  be  given  at  th©  body  temperature,  and  their  bulk 
should  not  exceed  350  c.c.  (about  9  ounces).  Fluids  should  be  given 
through  a  soft  a-sop!iageal  tube  of  small  calibre,  introduced  as  high 
as  possible,  and  connected  with  a  funnel  raised  to  a  height  of  3  feet. 
Thicker  mixtures  (such  as  the  pancreas  enema)  should  be  adminia- 
lered  by  means  of  an  ordinary  enema  or  pressure  syringe.  The 
enema  should  be  given  slowly,  and  the  patient  should  lie  quiet  fot 
an  hour  after  it  has  been  injected.  Three  or  four  enemata  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  one  cleansing  injection 
should  be  given  daily,  for  absorption  is  greatly  promoted  by  having 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  clean.  If  the  enema  is  badly 
retained,  a  little  opium  may  be  added. 

One  must  persevere  even  if  the  first  few  injections  are  returned, 
and  try  to  find  amongst  the  above  formula:  one  that  suits  the 
particular  case. 

Natrient  Bappoaitories  cannot  be  recommended.  They  osually 
contain  peptone,  but  at  most  not  more  than  135  grains  in  each, 
which  means,  even  assuming  complete  absorption,  an  energy  value 
of  less  than  35  Calories.  The  absorption  of  such  suppositories  bas 
been  found  in  some  cases  to  be  very  far  firom  perfect. 

Subcutaneous  Feedino. 

The  Injection  of  nutritive  substances  under  the  skin  may  be 
regarded  as  the  latest  method  of  administering  food  artificially.     It 
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was  first  introduced  by  Menzel  and  Perco  in  the  jear  1869,^  but  has 
only  oome  into  use  very  slowly  since  tiiat  date. 

In  order  that  a  food  may  be  available  for  aubcaitaneoua  adnanB- 
tration,  it  must  Mil  tliiee  conditieni : 

z.  It  must  be  capable  of  direct  aarimilatian, 

a.  It  must  be  imirritating. 

3.  It  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  easily  sterilized. 

There  are  but  £ew  foods  which  meet  all  these  requirements. 

Most  pvoteids  are  unsmtaUe,  because  those  which  can  be  directly 
assimilated  by  the  tissues  are  not  easily  steriiiaed  without  under- 
going coagulation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  ^which  can  be 
readily  sterilized,  e^,,  peptones  Mid  albumoses,  are  not  directly 
appropriated  by  the  tissues,  and  even  act  as  poisons  to  them.* 

A  solution  of  egg  white,  even  supposing  rt  to  be  assimilated, 
which  some  writers  deny,  is  difficult  to  prepare  in  a  sterile  form,  and* 
is  apparently  apt  to  cause  damage  to  the  kidneys.* 

Benun,  however,  contains  proteids  in  a  form  in  which  they  can  be 
sterilized  without  much  difficulty,  and  which  are  directly  assimilaUe. 
If  serum  is  heated  to  55^  C,  it  becomes  opalescent,  but  does  oat 
coagulate,  and  can  then  be  injected  without  danger.* 

Reinach*  brought  round  children  who  were  very  much  exhausted 
by  diarrhoea  by  injecting  20  c.c.  of  ox  serum  under  the  skin  at  tbe 
sides  of  the  thorax.  This  quantity,  however,  contains  only  about 
i^  grammes  of  proteid,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  injection  of  sdt 
solution  would  have  an  equally  favourable  effect. 

Horse  serum  contains  from  7J  to  8  per  cent,  of  proteid,*  and  is 
a  more  suitable  form  for  administration  in  this  way.  Salter^  has 
injected  as  much  as  100  to  120  c.c,  previously  heated  to  65**  C,  of  it 
under  the  skin  in  adults  without  any  bad  effects.  No  albuminuria 
appeared,  and  the  total  nitrogen  excretion  in  the  urine  was  increased. 
The  total  amount  of  proteid  which  can  be  administered  by  this 
method,  however,  can  never  be  of  much  nutritive  importance* 

^  For  the  history  of  subcutaneous  feeding,  see  Bauer,  *  The  Distary  q£  titf 
Sick  *  (Von  Zienissen's  '  Handbook  of  (^»neral  Therapeutics,'  vol.  L),  p.  271,  and 
Leube  in  Leyden's  '  llandbuch  der  Ernahrungstherapie,'  i.  513. 

^  See  Neumcister,  Deut.  Med.  IVoch.,  No.  36,  1893. 

•  See  Lei^h  ('Nutritive  Infusions  '),  New  York  Med,  Joum,,  August  30,  1902; 
Jackson  ('  Subcutaneous  Injections  of  White  of  Egg'),  Ibtd.^  November  8,  IQ02); 
and  Laborde  ('  De  1' Alimentation  Sous-cutan^e  par  les  Matiera»  Albuminoifis '). 
J,  de  Physii!l.  et  de  Pathol.,  2,  igoo.  p.  700. 

*  Friedenthal  and  Lewandowsky.  Archiv.  f,  Anat,  und  Physiaiog,,  Heft  5,  6^ 

p.  531.  i«99 

*  Berlin,  Klin.  Woch.,  March  20,  1S99. 

•  Szontagh  and  Wellmann,  Deut.  Med.  Woch,^  Na  27,  1898. 
'  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  liii.  241,  1896. 


Cubol^^ntM  in  the  form  of  grape  sugur  are  easily  sterilized, 
I  and  can  be  directly  assimilated.  F.  Voit^  found  that  as  much  as 
r  60  grammes  of  grape-sugar  la  10  per  cent,  solution  could  be  injected 
nnder  the  skin  of  the  thigh  without  glycosuria  resulting.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  sugar  solutions  are  irritating,  and  much  pain  and 
infiltration  are  apt  to  be  produced  at  the  site  of  injection.  Mflller,' 
for  instance,  injected  a  10  per  cent,  solution  under  the  skin  of  his 
own  thigh,  but  so  much  pain  was  produced  that  he  resolved  never 
to  tiy  the  experiment  again.  Leube'  stales  that  at  most  15  to 
90  grammes  of  grape-sugar  can  be  injected  without  great  pain 
resulting.  Barker*  recommends  the  injection  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  glucose  in  normal  saline  in  conditions  of  exhaustion  or  collapse 
before  or  after  operation.  A  litre  of  such  a  solution  may  be  given  in 
the  day,  500  c.c.  being  injecled  at  a  time.  The  injection  is  made 
Tinder  the  skin  near  the  axilla  through  an  ordinary  aspirating  needle 
connected  with  a  funnel  by  3  feet  of  rubber  tubing. 

Fat,  in  the  form  of  oil,  is  really  the  only  form  of  food  which  fulfils 
■11  three  conditions,  and  accordingly  it  is  the  only  food  substance  which 
can  be  injected  under  the  skin  with  any  freedom.  The  dangers  of 
producing  fat  embolism  would  seem  to  be  imaginary,  Leube,  after 
K  very  considerable  experience,  has  never  seen  it  occur, 

Olive  and  sesame  oils  are  the  best  forms  to  use :  30  to  40  C.c. 
should  be  injected  with  a  to  c.c.  syringe  at  three  different  places,  the 
injection  hebg  performed  slowly  and  without  much  pressure,  and 
the  puncture  sealed  with  collodion.  Injection  should  be  performed 
only  once  a  day,  and  the  groin  is  perhaps  the  best  site  to  select. 

TTiat  oil  so  injected  is  really  assimilated  b  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  lessened  by  it,^  and  post-mortem 
also  the  fat  is  found  to  have  disappeared  from  the  point  of  injecdoo. 
If  the  oil  be  properly  sterilized,  no  local  irritation  is  ever  produced, 
and  the  injections  may  be  continued  for  as  long  as  four  weeks 
without  bad  results.* 

Caird'  reports  a  case  of  stricture  of  the  (Esophagus  in  vhich  the 
patient  was  going  downhill  under  enemata,  and  had  a  subnormal 
temperature.    Four  ounces  of  sterilized  olive  oil  viae  injected  into 

>  Mintli.  Mtd.  Woci.,  Anguat  4.  1B96,  and  No.  jt,  1897, 

*  Gumpredit,  VtrAand.  i.  Cong./.  /■■.  Hid,,  p.  1x4,  iSjA 

*  Vithand.  d.  Cong.  f.  Ixo.  »!td.,  p.  41S,  iSgj. 

*  Brit.  MuLJtam..  Much  19,  1901. 

*  G.  Sommer, '  StoSwecbselversuch  TnilSubcatanerFeitinjectioB  am  Heoacben,* 
SUnngsbir.  d.  Phyni.  Mrd.  CoitL  n  WiiriAuFy,  No.  a.  p.  iS.  tSgv 

*  See  Jacob,  auoted  bj  Giunpracht,  Vvkaiul.  4.  Coif.  f.  Imt.  M*d., p.  U4,  i3$8. 
'  Eiin.  Mtd,  JvMr*.,  Septemtwr,  1SQ3. 
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the  gluteal  muscles  without  the  production  of  any  local  pain  or  dis- 
comfort, and  with  great  benefit  to  the  general  condition. 

Krueg  also  kept  a  lunatic  alive  for  twenty  days  without  loss  d 
weight  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  15  to  30  qjc  of  olive  o3 
daily ,^  and  other  observers  have  repeated  his  experience.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  feeding  by  means  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  sterilized  oil  is  a  feasible  enough  proceediogi 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  value  is  strictly  limit^  Recoit 
experiments  by  Wintemitz^  have  shown  that  fat  so  given  is  onlj 
very  slowly  absorbed,  and  that  it  cannot  supply  more  than  25  Calories 
to  the  body  per  day.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  apparently  favourable 
results  reported  above  the  use  of  fat  for  subcutaneous  feeding  most 
be  pronounced  almost  useless. 

The  Bubcutaneoiu  administration  of  yolk  of  tn  has  recently  beoi 
practised  by  Muggia^  in  cases  of  malnutrition  in  infants  and  as  t 
substitute  for  lecithin.  The  injection  is  prepared  by  nni'giwg  the  ydk 
of  a  fresh  egg  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  normal  saline  solution. 
The  mixture  is  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  in  a  previously  sterilized 
vessel,  and  then  strained  through  gauze.  The  initial  dose  is  i  cc, 
the  injections  being  made  in  the  buttock  or  liunbar  region.  There 
is  no  local  or  general  reaction  provided  aseptic  precautions  are 
observed.  Gentle  massage  is  performed  after  the  mjection.  The 
quantity  at  each  injection  may  be  gradually  increased  up  to  10  cc^ 
but  one  should  not  go  above  that  He  states  that  the  general 
nutrition  and  condition  of  the  blood  are  improved  more  rapidily  under 
this  treatment  than  under  lecithin.  G.  d'Errico,*  however,  has 
found  from  his  experiments  that  such  injections  produce  only  slight 
and  temporary  improvement,  whilst  the  use  of  larger  quantities  is  apt 
to  cause  grave  lesions  of  the  kidneys. 

Gavagb  and  Forcbd  Feeding 

Gavage  was  introduced  by  Debove  in  the  year  i88i.*  The  term 
was  first  applied  to  the  method  of  introducing  food  into  the  stomach 
by  means  of  a  tube  in  cases  of  obstinate  vomiting.    Curiously  enough, 

>  See  Lilienfeld,  Zeit.  /.  Di'dt.  und  Physik.  Thetatie,  ii.  209. 

•  For  example.  Fornace  and  Micheli,  Rif.  Med.,  July  24  and  13,  1897  (abstrtct 
in  Brit.  Med  Journ.  Epit.,  September  ii,  1897). 

»  •  Zur  Frage  der  Subcutanen  Fettemahrung,*  Ziit,f.  Klin.  Mtd.^  1.  80,  1003. 

*  Brit.  Med.  Journ,,  September  ^o,  iSgg.  '        * 

•  Giornale  intttnaz.  delle  Scienxe  Med.,  August  31,  1902. 

*  See  Dujardin  Beaumetx,  Cliniqus  Thhapeutiqtu,  L  403. 
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food  so  introduced  is  ofteo  retained  when  nourishment  swallowed  in 
the  usual  way  is  vomited  immediately.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
has  now  been  extended  so  as  to  cover  all  cases  in  which  food  is 
artificially  introduced  into  the  stomach  by  a  tube  in  excess  of  the 
demands  of  appetite,  a  proceeding  more  correctly  described  as  forced 
feeding. 

An  ordinary  soft  stomach-tube  is  employed,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  introduce  it  into  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus ;  it  need  not 
enter  the  stomach  proper.  If  the  pharynx  is  very  sensitive,  it  may 
be  previously  anesthetized  by  cocaine. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  i  or  2  pints  of  milk,  3  beaten-up  eggs, 
and  3  ounces  of  milk-sugar  will  be  found  very  suitable  for  adminis- 
tration in  this  way,  Dujardin  Beaumetz  speaks  very  highly  of 
powdered  meat,  of  which  he  gives  roo  to  400  grammes  daily,  stirred 
up  in  milk,  chocolate,  or  soup. 

A  daily  ration  consisting  of  3  pints  of  milk,  to  which  have  been 
added   3  ounces  of  milk-sugar   [previously  dissolved  in  water  by 


bpUing],  i  pmt  ot  cream,  and  a  pint  "orsoup~strengthened  by  some 
proteid  preparation,  such  as  Nutrose,  Plasmon,  Tropon,  or  powdered 
meat,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  a  patient 
who  is  confined  to  bed,  and  is  very  easily  administered  by  the  tube. 
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422,  423 
influence  of  mineral  matters,  286 
influence  of  water,  301 
of  alcohol  by  stomach,  335,  336 
of  bran,  incomplete,  213 
of  bread,  209 

relative,  of  white  and  wholemeal 
bread,  210 
of  carbohydrates,  12 
of  carbohydrates  In  bread,  complete, 

210 
of  cocoa,  327 

of ^ggS  157 
of  fas  II 

of  fish.  82 

of  food  in  intestine,  423-427 

of  fungi,  imperfect,  265 

of  green  vegetables,  249 

of  human  milk  in  infant's  intettine, 

439 
of  koumiss  and  kepfair,  141 

of  meat,  65 

of  milk,  123 

of  mixed  diet,  13 

of  poutoes,  239 

of  proteids,  xi.  1} 

in  bread,  defective,  209 

of  wholemeal  bread,  21 3 
of  pulses,  231 
of  rice,  complete,  227 
of  vegetable  foods,  165 

obstacles,  166.  167 

proteids  difficult  to  abaorb^  169, 

170 
of  wholemeal  bread,  211,  SIJ 
Acid,  acetic,  in  wine,  369,  373 
oxalic,  in  food,  293 
phosphoric,  in  food,  392 


Acidi^  of  foods,  S95 

of  gastric  contents,  4x3 
relation    of   acidity    of    stomach   to 
morbid    gastric    sensations,     414, 

4x5 
total  in  sound  wine,  372 

Adds,  action  of,  in  wine,  386 

in  meat,  60 
Adonis,  natural  mineral  water,  307 
Adalt  diet,  comparison  with  inlaot  dkt, 

440,441 
Aerated  bread,  199,  200 
milk,  118 
waters,  artificial,  303-305 

danger  of  dibtilled  water,  308 
recipes  for,  305 
varieties,  304 
Agassis :  his  belief  that  fish  was  specially 

good  for  brain,  83 
Age,  influence  on  amount  of  food,  45 

of  childfen,  amount  of  nutrient  in- 
gredients required  at  diffsrent  ages, 
469 
old,  dietetic  reqniiements,  46 
temperance  ia,  46 
Aladdin  Oven,  404 
Albene,  commercial  preparation  of  nutii 

358 
Albuminoids  in  dietary  of  diabetes,  489 
Alcohol  (ethyl  alcohol),  ^33-389 
,    absorption  of,  by  the  stomach,  335, 

amount   for  safis  daily  consumption, 

344 
as  a  arimuhmt,  335-338 
chemical  composition  of,  333 
clinical  indications  for,  and  method  of 

use  in  fever.  480-482 
effiect  of,  on  the  brain.  336,  338 
on  circulation,  337,  338 
on  digestion,  334 
OB  dinted  stosaach,  336 
on  heart,  337,  338 
on  salivary  digestion,  334 
00  stomach  peristalsis,  334.  335 
fatH«parer,  340-341 
in  koumiss  and  kephir,  141 
influence  of,  on  meubotism,  340-345 
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Alcohol,  inflornce  of,   on  tenperattirof 

body.  338,  339 
influence  of  idiosjrncnsy  in  consump- 

rion  of,  344 
influence  on  human  milk,  434,  435 
kinds  of,  in  wine,  37 1 
local  effect^  on  titsues.  333 
physiological  eflfects  of,  333-346 
pruporii  .11  of,  in  some  common  bever- 

•g«s.  349 
protoplasm  poison,  340.  342 

•  question  whether  a  proteid*sparer,  34a 
requires  no  digestion,  336 
stimulating  action  of.  in  wine,  385 

un  the  heart,  336*338 
use  of,  in  acute  fevers,  339,  346 
in  disease,  346 
in  fattening  d  ets,  509 
in  health.  345 
in  obesity,  5G6 
value  of,  as  a  food,  340-345 
Alcoholic  beverage)*.     See  Beverages 
Alcoholism,   possible  value  of  vegetarian 

and  lacto-vegetarian  diet  for,  534 
Ales,  359362 

mild  and  bitter,  361 
sugar-free,  366 
Aleuronat,  537 

mixture  with  flour,  215 
Algae  as  food,  266.    See  also  Irish  (or 

Carraigeen)  mo>s 
Alkalinity  of  foods,  295 
Allen  on  caffeine  and  tannin  in  tea,  314 
on  composition  of  sausages,  75 
on  fusel-oil,  358 

on  roeat-extract  preparations  contain- 
ing meat  fibre,  95 
Allen  bury  Foods,  461 
MalteH,  463 
Aln'ond*:  as  fat  food,  546 
Alpine  climbing,  value  of  sugar  as  muscle- 

fiKxl  in,  282 
America,  chemical  composition  of  milling 

products  obtained  in,  194 
Aneurysm,  dietetic  treatment,  528 

influence  of  water  on,  300 
Animal  foods,  58-75 
Animals,  analy ileal  feeders,  184 
Anstie  on  food  value  of  alcohol,  341 

on  use  of  wines  in  health,  388 
Antiseptic  action  of  gastric  juice,  421 
An  iseptic,  intestinal,  milk  as,  126 
Aphrodisiac   properties   of    fish   diet    not 

proved,  83 
Apollinaris,  natural  mineral  water,  306 
Appaiatus  for  slow  cooking,  401-405 
Appetite,  410,  411 

provoked    by   administration   of  arti- 
ficial concentrated  foods  in  ill- 
ness. 537 
by  peptone  preparations,  539 
Arctic   Regions,  amount  01  fotxl   required 
in.  49.  50 


Arrowroot,  S43-245 
digestibtlitj,  244 
eoooomic  irmlue,  244 
nutritive  vmlue,  244 
See  alio  Bermuda  arrowrooty  Fann, 
Tons  lea  naois 
Articbolcet,  242 

may  be  allowed  in  mild  diabetes,  242 
Artifidal    fieeding,     546-554.      See  i» 

Gavage 
Arti6dia  foods.  535-551 

physiological  defence^  536 
possible  degree  of  ooiioeDtiatioB> 

535.  536 
soggestive  ^alue  in  illne»  bypn- 

voicing  appetite,  537 
carbohydrate,  hooey,  543 
malt-extract^  542.  543 
milk-sugar.  544 
f^^t  544-546 

cod- liver  oil  emulsions,  545 
lipanin,  545 

pancreatic  emulsion,  545 
spermaceti,  545 
Virol,  545 
protdd.  digested,  or  peptone  pie 
parations,  53^54^ 
aleuronat.  537 
Carnrick'»     Peptoooi^ 

540 
Dome-made    peptociiKd 

food.  542 
legumm,  537 
milk  somatose,  540 
Mosquera  beef-meal,  51B 
pemmican,  537 
■omatose,  539 
tropon,  538 
See  also  Infant  foods 
undigested,  537,  538 
Ashby's  method  for  preparing  humanizd 
milk,  452 
use  of  whey  for  infants,  451 
Asparagin  in  potatoes,  240 

in  asparagus,  247 
Asparagus,  asparagin  in,  247 

uric  acid  forming  bodies  in,  250 
Ass's  milk,  comparison  with  human  mill^ 

443 
composition,  443 

Assimilation  of  sugars,  277 

Atkinson's,  Dr.  Edward,   Aladdin   Otcs. 

404 
Athletes,   dietaries   for,    38-41.     See  also 

Training 

Atwater,   dietetic   requirements   of  child- 
hood, 45 

on  absorbability  of  difTerent  foods,  lo 
on  absorption  of  mixed  diet,  14 
on  food  value  of  alcohol,  34*1 
on  ratio  of  proteid    to   carbohydrate 

and  fat  in  childh(x>d  diet.  471 
standard  dietaries,  30,  3 1 
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■         lo  he  sup^t.cd  lor   wurk  of  Jillcrcni 

various  beef-juice.,  lOl 

^B        degree-  iif  severily,  36 

■^        tilile  nl  actual  ifietarte*,  3) 

lions.  100 

■AnsLralian  wioct,  377 

See    also    Bovinine,   Bovril    Com- 

VAveuin, 310 

pany's  juice*.   B-and's  Essence, 
Lcube-Rosenihal's    Meal    S-iiu- 

BxackhAoi,  Di.,  on  foreign  matlera  in  milk, 

lion.  Liquor  Catnis,  Puro,  Raw 

■     117 

Beef-juice      Taurine.      Vigox, 

^^con.  digeitibilllv.  68 

Vinfi(i.  Wyelh's  BCTf-iuice                         , 

^pMteiu,  aeracy  in  TipeninB'  cheete,  147 

Beef-meal.  loS 

H         pathoKcnic,  id  milk,  1 17 

Beef- powders,   107,   108.     See  also  Qpcf- 

V         i6le  ol,  in  intcs'inal  dii-eiiion,  414 

meal,  MuH|uerB,  Pemmican,  Somalose 

^  Bailey'i  Cooker,  401 

Beef-lea.  104 

'  Uiin-marie,'  slow  cooking  apparalui,  401 

compojiiion  and  uses,  105,  106 

ft.  king.  194 

eilimale    of    its    value    ciaggeraled. 

•  aking'P'i'v'ers,  300 

106 

B»llo..r,   G.   \V„  <liet   (or  casea  of  weak 

meihal  otpreparalion,  104,  105 

h«n,  «7 

«li..le,  107 

•  ballnii/ a  itimulut  lo  perjiuliit  of  inte*- 

See    also   Biand"!   Fibrous   Beef-lea, 

line,  1 4 

Mason's     Sirong     Beeflea,     Vril 

Bambereer  on  u<c  of  Suidi  in  chronic  n«- 

Allm.i.inous  Beel-lea 

phrili-.  5JI.  S!i 

B«..  J59-366      7,                                              ^^ 
German.  361                                             ^^^^^M 

Ba>»n^  255.  336 

»ta...n-  fl.".  256 

non-atcoholic,  366                                    ^^^^H 

nuiri.ive  value,  256 

tlo»e  i:ini!er-l<eer,  305                                  ^^^^H 

Bananin*.  356.  46J 

'  sub.i.luie  -  beer.  361                                   ^^^H 

Itank.  Co...l«r>y-.  ale.,  366 

Beetroot.  343                                                       ^^^M 

Sanniuer.  analyses  of  lea,  113 

miisr  in,  34a                                                            V 

on  compo'iiiutt  of  taw   and   ronned 

Beel-sugii,  270                                                                 ■ 

_   coffee.  319 

oiffe'cnce  between  cane-  and  beet-                     ■ 

i-ugar.  phyMologica!  not  chemi-                     H 

riskt  •'(.  501 

cat.  370                                                             ■ 

Bard««ell   niid   Chapman  on  dietetici  of 

Benger's  Food.  4<^3                                                                   ■ 

rh'hi-i«,  S09 

BergcBt  on  comparative  absorption  of  oRal,                     1 

Sx-er  on  glucme  in  lubcutineoui  feeding. 

H 

SU 

Beiina,  Monigomerie'i.  I3a                                ^^^^H 

Ba.iry   315 

BcrniudaarrowiiHil,  343                                    ^^^^H 

Beverage*  in  diabetes,  493                                ^^^H 

Karley  .unai,  27a 

^^^H 

Barltywaier.  226 

in  obesily.  504                                                   ^^^^H 

dilulinnof.r.Llk*ilh,  toaiddieea- 

alcoholic,  beer  and  ale,  359-363                   ^^^H 

lini  ily,  I30 

brandy.  353,  353                                                     ^ 

•  Barm '  uied   in  leimenlalion  of  Stolch 

German  been.  360,  363,  363                             ■ 

bread,  19S 

pn.  354                                                               ■ 

Prr.ie-.l..t<«  beer.  366 

liqueuri  and  Utlers.  355.  3S6                                ■ 

Kaum  nn  nurung  nolhcr'i  diel,  434 

malt  liqueurs,  359-366                                            « 

bcB'i.  binad  01  Windsor,  333.     Sec  alto 

porter  li-dstou.  362                                                ■ 

BulHtbean,   Kidney  bean,  Soy    bean, 

pioportion  of  akobol    in    some                      H 

Siarlet  moncr 

cS^mon  beverages.  348                    J 

Bean*.  »33 

353                                                ^^d 

KV'iiuance  in  gout,  jil 

spirit*.  349-359                                   ^^^M 

Beaumuni.  vinble  ohiervalion  of  digcslion 

:sjr^          ^B 

in  UK  o-  Alexis  St.  Mariin,  4i7i  4>7 

non-alcoholic.  366                                   ^^^H 

Beef-ealraclt.  93 

Biedetl'i  cream  mixture  for  infuits,  448,                   ^1 

euin|«.i  iun,  96 

449                                                                                 M 

Binz  on  effect  of  alcohol  on  alonach  peri-                     ■ 

claim   to    be    regarded    a) 

*»b*.  334                                                               ■ 

(oo<l.97 

on.'>ude.pi.its.  35S                                                  ■ 

Beel.juice,  98 

Biscuits  306.  207.    Seealso  Ship's  biscuit                       ■ 

36-.                    1 
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Bitten.  355.  356 

Bltne,  Sir  Gilbert,  on  benefidtl  action  of 

potato  in  scurvy,  234 
Blood,  abundant  supply  of  healthy  blood 
necessary  to  brmin.  41 
influence  of  water  on  blood  Tolame, 

299 
large  expenditure  in  digestion  of  bulky 

diet,  180 
preparations  from.     See  Beef-juice 
Blood -substance  not  valuable  at  food,  72 
Blyih,  A.  VVyuter,  analysis  of  barley- water, 

226 
Boas'  enema.  550 

Bdmer  and  Kooig,  analysis  of  Liebig's  Ex- 
tract, 93 
Boiiinjg,  392 

effects  on  milk,  1 16 
sterilizes  milk.  116 
Bones  in  production  of  gelatin,  78 
Bottled  v^ine,  369 
Bouillon  Fleet,  107 

nutritive  value,  107 
Boussingault  on  staleness  of  bread,  205 
on  econoniic  value  of  potatoes,  240 
on  iron  in  food.  288.  289 
Boutruux  on  stalenesb  of  bread,  206 
bovinine.  lOI 
Bovril,  96 

claim  to  be  regarded  as  food,  97 
composition.  96 
Bovril  Company's  juices,  lOI 
Bowels,  distention  from  bulky  diet,  179 
use  of  koumiss  in  chronic  catarrh  of, 

143 
Brain  demands  abundant  supply  of  healthy 

blood,  41 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the,  336,  338,  339 
fish  not  valuable  as  br.iin  fooil,  83 
importance  of  digcslibiliiy  of  food  to 

brain-worker.  42 
no  special  I  train  fund,  41 
phosphorus  as  brain  Unnl,  41 
Brain-siil>«tance  as  article  of  food,  74 
Hran,  incomplete  abstn^tion,  210 
of  wheat,  190.  192 

alone  removed  by  stone  grinding, 

192 
retained  by  '  Frame  Food  *  pro- 
cess. 195 
Brand's  Essence,  loi 

Fibrous    Heef-lea,  chemical  composi- 
tion, 107 
Brandl,    experiments    on    digestibility    of 

sugar,  275 
Brandy,  352 
Bread,  196-218 

absorption,  209 

relative,  of  white  and  wholemeal 
bread,  210 
change-*  consequent  on  keeping,  205 


Bread,  chemical  oompontioo,  aoi 
cooking  of,  206 
diabetic,  491,  493 
digestibility.  208 
economic  value,  SI  7 
fermentation  process,  196,  197 
jelly,  method  of  preparing,  469 
'  lemyen,'  or  fermentation  by  yevst,  196 
making  alcne  possible  from  prtseoce 

of  gluten  in  nour,  196 
malting  of,  204 
moisture  in,  staiKlard  shonld  be  fixed, 

201 
nutritive  valne,  214 
protcid  in,  method  of  increasing,  215 
stateness,  205 

waste  in  bread-making,  199 
white,  compared   with  Graham  bread 

and  entire  wheat  bread,  212 
See  alto  Aerated  bread.  Entire  Wbtf 

bread,  Hovia  bread,  Veda,  VicBtt 

bread,  Wholemeal  bread 
Brewing,  360-362 

Bright's  disease,  dietetic  treatment,  531 
Brillat-Savarin  on  aphrodisiac  propeitiesof 

fish  diet,  83 
on  nutritive  value  of  oyster,  86 
on  sugar  as  a  muscle-fcx>d,  280 
Bronchial  catarrh  (chronic),  grape  cue  is. 

255 
Brose,  221 

Brown  bread,  a  vague  expression,  207 

Brown,   Ernest   W.,    analysis  of   Iceland 

moas,  267 
Brunton,  Sir  louder,  and  Tunnicliflfe,  Dr. 

researches  on  digestibility  of  bread,  213 
Buckle  on  costliness  of  highly-carhoDiad 

food,  17 
Buckwheat,  228 

not  >inctly  a  cereal,  228 
BUchner  on  need  of  phosphorus  as  bnin 

f<x>d,  41.  83 
Build  ot  body,  influence  on  amount  of  food, 

44 
Buikiness  of  vegetable  foods.  164,  166.  i;!? 
an  obstacle  to  complete  diges- 
tion and  altsorption,  167 
physiological  tfJccts,  179 
Bruce,  Dr.  Mitchell,  on  use  of  milk  in  ne- 
phritis, 531 
Dunge  on  chemical  comp>osiiion  of  gelatin, 

on  danger?  in  excessive  dietectic  use 

of  sugar,  280 
on  iron  in  food,  288 
on  salt  craving,  291 

Burgundy,  376 

Hmian  and  Schur  on  purin  bodies,  510 

Burton  ale,  362 

liijsch  on  escape  of  food  from  stomach,  418 

liu.shuyez's  typhoid  fever  diet,  483,  484 
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tier.  134  "     * 

Camrick's  peplonoids,  SV> 

cnmparcd  wilh  jim,  136.  137 

soluble  food,  461 

fal  in,  134,  546 

Carraigeen moss.    Seelrish  (or Carrsigeen) 

subsiitutrs  fur,  [irepared  from  nnls,  25^ 

Butter  bean,  231 

Carmra  water,  304 

fatter.milk,  138 

Carrots,  241 

che»p  source  of  protcid.  138 

rich  in  sugar,  241 

Carr's  ■  Oaten,'  220 

Cabbage.  247,  24S 

Casein  in  milk,  i.O.  I15 

makes  milk  dilBcult  of  digestion,  110, 

&ff-i(ie  in  lea,  313-316 

effecl  on  tiibue  waste,  329 

Ibis    mitigated    by    oddilion    of 

citrate  of  EW-a,  121,448 

Caffeul,  320 

melho"!  of  predritation  m  manufacture 

Caird  un  lubculaneou!  injcciion  of  oil,  553 

of  cheese,  146 

Calciurn  in  yolk  of  egK.  ISS 

Buliitive  value,  14S 

Hiurccs  and  funelion  of.  287 

preparations,  143-145.    See  also  Casu- 

men,    Eucasin,  Kulrose,   Plasmon, 

Calorie  slanrlard,  4 

Frotene    Diabelic    bread,    Protene 

method  of  appliralion.  6 

Qour,  Sanalogen,  Saaose 

Ckloric  Talue  of  common  articles  of  food, 

C«k.  wine  in  the,  369 

503 

Casoid  bread,  and  casoid  meal  bread,  use 

of  different  foods.  420 

in  diabetes,  492 

ofhumo.  milk,  439 

Castor   seeds,   vi^etable   proteid  in   pure 
form  prepared  from,  538 

Calories,  amount  required  lor  work  of  dif- 

Caiumcn,  preparation  of  casein.  144 

larjje  number  yielded  by  sugar,  179 

Caviare  ai  article  of  <iiet,  85 

oliiuined  from  bread,  117 

Cellulo-e  ihe  cause  of  defe^iive  absorption 

Camerer  on  dnily  amount  of  human  milk, 

of  wholemeal  bread,  212 

436 

effeci  of  cooking  on,  396.  397.  398 

Canc-iugat,  268 

in  ftuin,  253 

chemical  compoiition,  169 

in  vegetable  foods,  161 

difference  belweea  cane-   and    beet- 

an  obstacle  lo  complete  diges- 

sugar,  physiological   nol  chemical. 

270 

Ceiealine.  preparation  of  maiie,  223 

Cereals,  187  228 

made  jams,  374 

.89 

amount  required  in  diet.  26 

chemical  composiiion  of  producU  de- 

artificial carbohydrate  food^  542-544 

rived  from,  190 

as  prolrid  spaiers,  23 

fat  in,  18S 

coniliiueot  of  milk,  milk-iugar,  orUc- 

mineral  matter  in,  188 

degree  of  concentration  possible,  J36 

proleids  in,  187 
Ccrebos  'all,  293 

cITect  of  heat  on,  391 

Chambers,  Dr.  T.  King,  on  deficient  (Uet,57 

on  relaxation  after  meal^,  427 

in  ccroils,  187.  1S8 

on  fu'cl-oil,  J58 

in  diabetes  diet.  484-487,  488 

on  whole  liceflea,  107 

question  of  resliiction.  485-487 

in  dirt  of  infaDcy,  429 

Chsptiian   and   Bardiwell  on  dietetics  of 

in  (ruii,  252 

phlhisiv  S09 

in  green  vcgflabta.  248 

in  rectal  feeding.  547 

whole  wheal  Boar,  219,  467,  46S 

in  subcutaneous  feeding,  553 

Cheese,  146-150 

in  vegetable  foods,  160 

action  of  rennet  on  icilk  in  furmalioo                      j 

sources  of,  in  child's  diet,  472 

"f.  h6                                                                   M 

Carbon  food  cycle.  i8i,  182 

agency  of  bacteria  in  ripening,  (47                              ■ 
chemical  composition,  I48                                             ■ 

Cardiac  disease,  dietary,  526 

use  of  dry  diet,  527 

digestibility,  148                                                                  ■ 

Cardiac  dropsy.  524 
Carltbad,  goui  difary  al.  Sia 

method  of  prccip.taiion  of   casein  in                    B 

M 
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Cheese,  nutritive  value,  149 

proteid    and   fat   the    essential   com- 
pounds,  147 
Cheltine  Infant's  Food,  463 
Maltose  Food.  462,  466 
Chemical  composition  of  aloohol,  333 

of  barley,  225 

of  bread,  201 

of  cane-sugar,  269 

of  cereals,  and  of  products  derived 
from  cereals,  188,  1 89 

of  cheese,  148 
of  chestnuts,  260 

of  coflfee  infusion,  320 

of  coffee,  raw  and  roasted,  319 

of  eggs,  155 

of  fseces,  425 

of  fish,  78 

of  food  less  imi>ortant  to  brain- 
worker  than  digestibility,  42 

of  fruit,  257 

of  fungi,  263 

of  green  vegetables,  246,  247 

of  honey,  273,  543 

of  Iceland  moss,  267 

of  Irish  (or  Carrai^een)  moss,  266 

of  maize  and  special  preparations, 
224 

of  malt  liquors,  363 

of  meat,  61 

of  different  milks,  443 

of  condensed  milk,  457 

of  mill -products  of  wheat,  194 

of  millet,  228 

of  nuts,  257,  259 

of  peptone  preparations,  541 

of  potatoes,  236 

of  proprietary  infant  foods,  461- 

465 
of  pulses,  232 

of  lice,  227 

of  tea,  313-317 

of  tea-int'usinn,  315 

of  vegetable  foo  s,  160*165 

of  wheal,  190,  191 

of  wines,  370 

Chemical  te-ls  of  value  of  food,  4 

Chestnuts,  chemical  composition,  260 

Cheyne,   G.,  on   the  advantages  of  laclo- 

vegelarian  diet,  51 1 

Chicken,  digestibility,  68 

Childhood,  dietetic  requirements,  45,  46 

diet,  amount  of  each  nutrient  ingredient 

required  at  dilTerent  ages,  469 

beverages,  472 

dietaries  and  meals,  473,  474 

ratio  of  proteid  to  carbohydrates 

and  fat,  470 

sources  of  carbohydrate,  471 

of  fat,  471 

of  mineral  matters,  472 


Childhood  diet,  sources  of  proteid,  4; 

use  of  sugar  in,  472 
Children,  young,  absorb  milk  better 
adults,  125 
sugar  exerts   favourable  influem 
their  health  and  growih,  28c 
Chittenden  on  amount  of  proteid  req 
in  diet,  24 
on  digestion  of  meat,  66,  67 
on  use  of  milk-powder,  456 
and  Cummins  on  digestibility  of 

82 
and  Mendel  on  absorption  of  aL 

by  the  stomach,  335 
and  Mendel,  analysis  of  Barton 

a>c,  363 
and    Mendel,   analysis   of  Guini 

Dublin  stout,  363 
and  Mendel  on    influence  of  wio 
digestion,  383 
Chlorine,  295 
Chocolate,  273 

as  fat  food,  546 
composition  of,  324 
Plasmon  chocolate,  324 
Church,  Professor,  on  chemical  comi 
tion  of  wheat,  190 
analysis  of  Iceland  moss,  267 
analysis  of  mill-producu  of  wheat, 
on  cornflour,  224 
Cider,  382 

Circulation,  stimulating  action  of  ale 
on.  33^-338 
disorders  of,  diet  in,  526-528 
Cirrhosis    of    liver,    dietetic     treata 

525 
koumiss  of  use  in,  143 

Citrate  of  soda  added  to  milk  to  aid  di 

tion,  121 
Citric  acid  in  milk,  112 
Clams  as  food,  88 
Claret,  375 
Climate,   influence    on    amount    of   f 

48        .     .      . 
Clinical  indications  for    use  of  alcoht 

fever,  480-482 
Clothing  in  relation  to  food,  49 
Clotting  of  milk  distinj»uished  from  c 
ling,  115 
of  milk  in  stomach,  119,  120    121 
Coagulation  of  milk,  114 
Cocoa,  analysis  of  commercial  form- 
323.  324 
avoidance  in  gout,  511 

chemical  composition  of,  322,  ^2'- 

digestion  and  absorption,  327'  ^  ' 

food-value,  330 

navy  cocoa,  322 

Plasmon  cocoa,  331 

nibs,  321 

soluble  cocoa,  322 


Cocoi,  Iheabromine  in,  333 

CwcoUrdo.  commercial  pie|)Brnlion  of  n 

*S*  .  .  .        , 

Cociileum,  comincrciBl  ptcparalion  of  n 

Cocoa  bulter,  commeicial   prepualioD  of 

rau,  .58 
Cod'liver  oil  emalsions,  545 
Coff«.  31S 

avoiHance  in  goat,  511 
beanii,  vaiielics  of,  319 


caffiro 


1, 3*0 


[ 


chemical    compoiilion    of     11  w    and 
roailed,  319 

coroprHilLon  of  infuaion,  320 

French  cuffee,  3*0 

buioiy,  318 

influence  on  uliviry  and  psUK  digcs- 
lion,  3»S-3i7 

injurious  effecli,  337,  330 

making  coffee,  311 

siimuUling  iction.  33S.  319 
Cold,  reiisiance  to,  diminiihed  bjr  under- 
feeding,  55 
Colitii,  acule  and  ulcctilive,   «nd  muco- 

membrannua,  dietetic  Ireitmenl,  534 
Collagen,  59 

]rield»  gelatin,  59 
Colostrum,  431.  433 
Coma,  di>beiic,  diet  in,  495 
CombHslion  in  body,  4.  5 
CoDcen[r«ied  fnod,  535*537 
CoadcDseil  milk,  456-460 

cbcmicnl  composilion.  456>458 

digFstihilil)-.  458 

food-value  and  ecoiiomyi  458 

human  lied.  459 

kindi  of,  4S7 

twcetencd,  limiiuioni  of  lue,  459 
Condimenli  Rnd  >picn,  iSa 

neceuilj  foi,  383 
CoDslipaiion  diei.  534,  J34 

tueofwhey  in.incBseiofnephritU,  133 
Contreiiville.  natural  mineral  water,  307 
Convplcicence  diet,  508 

use  of  koumiu  in,  143 
Cookery  of  Hour.  196 
Cookiajj,  effect  of,  an  caibohydriln,  391 
on  cellulow.  395 

on  digolibility  of  foodt,  390,  398 
on  fai.  391 

on  gitwn  vegelablcs,  348 
on  me«1.  64 

cautes  lo»  of  water,  64 
on  pnjteids,  J90.  398 
influence  of,  on  digeation  of  neat,  66, 

67 
loMM  in.  398 

method  of,  in  Saliibnry  con,  67 
of  bread,  W6 


o(  meai,  393-394 

ofpotPIocs,  337,  33S 
of  vegetable  food-.  395- 


»!ovif,  400.405 

contrivances  for,  400-405 
Aladdin  Oven,  404 
Uailey'i  Cookcit,  401 
Duplei  Bmlerelie,  401 
Kunakus- cooking,  405 
Norwegian  Self-acting  Cook 

ing  Apparatus,  401 
Warren's  Cooking  Pot,  40< 
vegetable  foods  reqi  '      ' 
i8s 
Coombs'  Mailed  Food,  463 
Corn  flakei,  preparalion  of  maire,  334 
Comaio  on  lempetancc  in  old  age,  46 
Cornflour,  preparation  of  maize,  124 
Corpulence.     See  Obesity 
(Dattlinetsoffal,  17 
Cow'i  milk,  behaviour  of,  in  inte^tin 
inbnc,  447 
chemical  differences  bet' 

and  cow't  milk,  444-446 
deruity  of  clot,  447 

digeilibilily  of  human  and  cow's  milU 
compared.  446.  447 
of  casein  in.  incT'-ased  by  addiiijj 
citrate  of  loda,  131,448 
fal  in,  446 
lecithin    in,   proportion   let*  than   in 

human  milk,  445 
melhod*  of  preparing  for  infanti,  447- 


ettine  of 
I   human 


454 


icioJ  lalti,  446 


•;44S 


Crab  as  ailide  of  food,  S5 
Cramer  oa  esgi  and  milk  as  pioteld  pro- 
ducers, 176 
Cream,  133 

as  fat  food.  546 


hi  in.  133 


Cremallo,  chemical  composition.  543 
Crookct.  Professor,  on  loss  of  nitrate*  to 
soil,  and  method  of  hiing  free  niliogen, 
183 
Cucumber,  X48 

Cummina  and  Chillenden  on  the  digestion 
ofmeat,  66.  67 
on  digestibilily  of  lisb,  83 
Curdling  of  milk  dislitiguished  fixim  clot- 

tubslilutes'foteggs,  15S 


line.  "5 
Cuitard -powder 
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Date,  as  food,  257 

Daagli&h*s  method   of   preparing  aerated 

bread,  199 
Delirium  tremens,  koumiss  recommended 

in,  143 
Dennig  on  influence  of  water  00  absorption* 

301 
Doiccated  milk,  119 
Devonshire  cream,  133 
Dextrin  in  vegetable  foods,  162 
Dextrose,  or  grape-sugar,  272 
Diabetes,   diet  of   artichokes  allowed   in 
mild  diabetes.  242 

beverages,  493 

diet  in  diabetic  coma,  495 

meals,  493495 

no  fixed  diet  for  diabetes,  487 

presence  of  glycogen  in  ojf^er  forbids 
it  as  article  of  tood,  86 

protene  products,  492 

restriction  of  carbohydrates,  484-487, 

489 
richness  of  fat,  485 

soorcesamong  foods  of  albuminoids,  489 

of  car boh>d  rates,  488 

of  fat,  487 

of  proteids,  487 
toast  to  be  avoided  in,  492 
turnips  need  not  be  forbidden  in,  241 
use  of  diabetic  bread,  491,  492 
use  of  diabetic  milk,  490,  491 
use  of  fruit  and   fruit- carbohydrates, 

492, 493 
use  of  milk,  489-491 
use  of  test  diets,  485,  486 
Diabetic  bread,  491,  492.     See  also  Casoid 
biead  and  casoid  meal  bread,  Pro- 
tene diabetic  bread 
(sugar-free)   milk,    preparation,    490, 
491 
Diarrhcea,  causation  of,  by  peptones,  539 
diet  in,  523 
infantile  diet  in,  524 
Dietaries,  actual,  32 

for  athletes  and  training,  38-41 
for  cases  of  weak  heart,  527 
for  children,  473 
for  diabetes,  494 
for  infants,  436-439 
for  obesity,  499-503 
mixed,  justification  for,  19 
standard,  31 

application,  33,  34 
construction  empirical  method,  25 
physiological  method,  25 
Digestibility,    popular    and     physiological 
sense.  8 
comparative,    of    human    and    cow's 

milk,  446,  447 
effect   of  cooking  on   digestibility   of 
foods,  390,  398 


Digestibility  of  arrowrooty  sago,  tapt< 

244 
of  bacoD,  68 

of  beef,  67 
of  bread,  208 
of  rye  bread.  213 
ofchee>e,  148 

rendered  difficult  bj  fiU,  148 
of  chicken,  68 
of  condensed  milk.  458 
of  eggs  156 
of  fish,  81 

of  food,    more    impoitant  to  bn 
worker  than  chemical  composii 

of  friiit,  2S4 

of  fungi  not  easy,  265 

of  game,  68 

of  gelatin,  77 

of  green  vegetables.  249 

of  human  milk,  439 

of  koumiss  ar)d  kephir,  142,  143 

of  meat,  65,  67 

retarded  by  cooking,  66,  67 
of  milk.  1 19-123 

methods  of  improving,  120,  i: 
448 
of  mutton,  67 
of  nuts,  258 

of  oyster  easy  when  raw,  87 
of  pork,  68 

of  potatoes,  238,  239 
of  pulses,  230 
of  rice,  227 
of  rye,  227 

of  sugar,  275,  276,  277 
of  veal,  67 
of  vegetable  foods,  165 

obstacles  to,   167 
relative,  of  boiled   and  unboiled  mi 
121,  122 
Digestion,  action  of  malt  liquors  on,  364 
action  of  spirits  on,  356 
effects  of  alcohol  on,  334-336 
effect  of  alcohol  on   salivary  digestii 

334 
in  large  intestine,  423 
in  the  mouth,  406 
in  the  stomach,  407.423 
influence  on,  of  hunger  and  appc'J 
410,  4" 

of  malt  extracts.  543 

of  peptones,  538 

of  rest  and  exercise,  427 

of  salt,  291 

of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  325-3 

of  water,  300,  301 

of  wine,  383,  384 
intestinal,  423-427 
Liebig's  Extract  as  an  aid  to,  95 
of  different  foods,  rate  of,  423-427 
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DigesTlon  of  food  inheahh.  406-427 

Dysenlery,  dietetic  irealment,  514 

of  meal.  6s.  66 

Dyspepsia,  functional.  521 

Dfmilk,  howuded,  t2o,  121 

vegeiarian   and    lacto-Tegelnriin 

power  of,  dimini&hcd  by  underfeeding, 

57 

See  also  F.alulence,  ilypetchlorhydiia 

r61e  of  bflcteri»  in  inleslin«l  digestion, 

4H 

Eastei.   Dr.,  on    palbogenic    bacteria   in 

secielioD  of  gastric  juice,  4l'>-4t3 

milk,  1,7 

stimulated  bn  clear  soup',  9> 
lummaryofdiitestionola  mixed  meal. 

Ebstein's  diet  for  obcsily,  501 

Economic  tests  of  value  of  fond.  16 

41S.  416 

value  of  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  344 

SiUtBlion  of  stomach,  530 

of  fish  diet,  S4 

RCiion  of  water  on.  300 

of  maiM.  great.  325 

eiTeclofalcr.hol  on,  3j6 

of  meal.  70 

Diphtheria  conveyed  by  milk.  II7 

of  poiatne*.  340 

of  sugar,  279 

icria  in  m.lk,  II7 

of  vegetable  foods,  iSl 

feeHing  in,  principles  of,  475  534 

Eciema  due  to  deliciency  of  g'een  vege- 

flesh of  anlmaU  which  have  died   of 

tables  in  die.,  2S0 

disease  as  (ood,  70 

Edinburgh,  diet    of  labouring    clatsea    ai 

low  tesUtance  to.  on  vegetable  diet. 

estimated  by  ttomlnrd  dieuries,34 

IIJO 

found  to  be  insufficient.  56 

powci   of  resistance   to,   supplied  bjr 

EHt-ihfll,  composition,  151 

proteid,  175 

Egg-white  as  fubstituie  for  taw.  beef  Juice, 

use  of  alcohol  in,  346,  356 
useoftnaltliquorsin,  365,  366 

value  of  milk  u  food  in,  129 

Eggs.  150159 

DUeaae  diets ;  consliiwiion,  5x4 

absotpiion,  157 

convalescence.  508 

changes   in,    when    kept    and   when 

diabetei,  484-496 

rotten.  156 

diiithcea.  523 

chemkal  composllion,  155,  1^6 

disorders  of  circulation.  516-528 

same   in  eggi   with  dark  or 

■            disorder!  of  stomach,  530-Slt 

with  white  shell*,  155 

■           feTer,  476  484 

■                     ^cial  frvera,  483 

dit:e<iibility.  156 

W            gout,  497-506 

nutritive  value,  158 

gravel,  513 

proieid -producers.  176 

obesity.  497-506 

puriii-free.    and    peimissible    in    goul 

renal  disrtsn,  518-513 

die.,  i55 

waiting  diieises.  506-508 

tubititutes  for.  158 

Distilled  water,  u^  and  risk  of,  305 

See  also  Yolk  ol  eRE 

Diuretic  proprrlies  possessed  by  koumiss, 

Ehrsltom  on  casein  encmata.  547 

14* 

Eichhoral  on  casein  enemaU.  5*7 

Doiiders  on  incomplete  absorption  of  bran. 

Empirical    method     for    construction    of 

itaridard  dietaries,  25 

Donkin,  Dr.,  on  the  value  of  milk  as  food 

Endosperm  of  wheal,  190,  191 

in  disease,  ijo 

Enemata,  nulriem-     See  Keclal  (ceding 

on  use  of  milk  in  diabetes,  4S9 

Energy,  properly  of  nervous  system.  174 

Dough.  198 

.applied  by  pLMcid.  175 

potential,  amr.unt  of  Calories  required 

for.  35.  36              ,  .    ^, 

on  composition  of  wine.  37a 

amount  to  be  contained  in  diet,  25 

Dukes,  Clement,  on  results  from  deficiency 

Energy  value  of  foods,  7 

of  green  vwelables.  3jo 
on  division  ofmeals  in  schools,  404 

Entire  wheat    bread,    wheat    bread  and 

Graham  bread  compared  wuh,  312 

Dulcin,  chemical  sub&liiute  for  sugar,  184 

Epilepsy,  diet  in,  533,  533 

Dunlop,  J.  C,  on  prison  diets  in  Scotland, 
34 
_     Duplei  Hoileretie,  401 

vegetarian  or  lacto- vegetarian  possibly 
useful,  534 
Equilibrium,  nitrogenous.  21 

1 

Etbacb  on  oxalic  add  in  food,  293,  294 

M 
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Kihcrs  in  wine,  373i  385 

Ethyl  alcohol.     See  Alcohol 

Kucasin,  preparation  of  casein,  144 

Ewald's  enema,  550 

Eweirs  analysis  of  commercial  cocou,  324 

Excreta.     See  Faeces 

Exercise,  effect  on  muscle-fibre,  59 

influence  of,  on  digestion,  427 
Expensivencss  of  fat,  17 

of  meat,  70 
Extractives  in  meat,  61 

in  vegetable  food.  164 

in  wine,  374,  388 

presence  of,  constitutes  chief  Talue  in 
Liebig's  Extract,  93 

Faeces,  formation  and  composition  of  faeces, 

425 
influence  of  diet  on  water  in,  298 

Faeces- producers,  foods  as.  10 

Fairchild's  Peptogenic  Milk  Powder,  455, 

456 
Falona,  464,  467 
Farina,  diastased,  463,  466 

or  English  arrowroot,  245 
Farola.  219 
Fat.  absorption.  10 

amount  required  in  diet,  26 

and    proteid   essential  compounds  of 

cheese,  147 
artiHcial  fat  foods.  544-546 
costliness  of,  17 

deficient  in  green  vegetables,  249 
in  rice,  226 

degree  of  concentration  possible,  536 
effect  of  heat  on  food -fat.  391 
in  butter,  134 
in  cereals.  188 
in  cheese  renders  its  digestion  difficult, 

148 
in  cream.  1.^3 
in  diabetic  (liet.  485 
in  diet  of  infancy,  428 
in  rectal  feeding.  547 
in  subcutaneous  fee<iing,  553 
in  vegetable  f<)(»d.  164 
large  article  of  diet  in  culd  climates,  50 
of  milk,  III 

of  cow's  milk,  446 
of  human  milk,  446 

variable  ingredient.  430 
reliable  gauge  of  quality,  114 
proteid-s})arer.  22 
sources  of  fat  in  child's  diet,  471 
use  in  dial)etes,  485,  488,  489 
use  in  phthisis,  508 
Fattening   of  oysters   diminishes  nutritive 

value,'88 
Fattening  diet,  506-509 

increase  of,  in  neurasthenia,  532 
in  rickets,  516 


Fermentation  of  bread,  process.  196,  197 
of  koumiss.  139,  140 
or  leavening  bread  by  yeast.  197 
Fever  diet :  advantage   of  liberal  feedit^ 
477,  478 
beverages.  480 
fluid  diet,  477..  478-480 
frequency  of  feeding.  480 
liberal    supply    of  carbohydnto 

^78 
nutritive    constituents  necetsin 

477 
rheumatic  fever.  482 
typhoid  fever,  482-484 
use  of  alcohol  in.  339,  346,  4&> 

482 
use  of  milk  in,  479 
use  of  koumiss  in.  14.1 
Fip,  aS7 

nutritive  value,  257 
Filtering  of  water,  303 

Finklcrs.  Dr.,  tropon  first  prepared  br,  Si 
Fish.  78  I-    F«       J.  3- 

absorption,  82 

aphrodisiac  properties  of  fish  diet  do 
proved,  83 

chemical  composition,  78-80 

digestibility.  51 

economic  value,  84 

leprosy  caused  by  fish  diet,  S^ 

Marvis.  patent  fcKxi  derived  from,  85 

methods  and  effect  of  cooking,  394 

not  rich  in  phosphorus,  83 

not  valuable  as  brain  food,  84 

nutritive  value,  83 

'  offal  •  of,  8S 

waste  matter,  79,  81,  84 
Flatulence  in  functional  dyspepsia,  dieletii 
modification  for,  523 

in  heart  failure,  dietetic  modification: 
for,  527 
Flavour-fruits,  254 
Flavour  of  fruits,  use  of,  254 

of  meat,  61 
Fleischer  on  exercise  after  meals  427 
Flesh   of    animals     which     have    died   01 
disease  as  food,  7 1 

Flint  on  insufficient  feeding  in  relation  tc 

cold,  55 
Florador,  219 
Flour,  193 

addition  of  various  substances  to  fioui 
to  increase  nutritive  value  of  bread. 
215 
cookery  of,  196 

gluten  in,  alone  renders  bread-makinj 

possible,  196 
varieties,  193 

Sec  also  'Banana  flour,*  'Frame  Food 
process  'Graham '  flour,  *  HousehoHs 
flour,  '  liovis    flour 
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iDorine,  295 

Gaertnei's  Fettmilch.  450 

'oo<l-(nii!»,  2SS 

Galen,  on  diificuliy  of  digestion  of  pulses, 

'ood-value  of  alcohol.  340,  J41,  345 

230 

of  cocoa.  3 1 1 

Gall-Blones,  dietetic  trealmenl,  535 

o(™ff«.  328,  319 

Game,  digestibility.  6S 

of  condeiirtd  milk,  458 

Gaa  Grillcr,  '  Unique,'  393 

of  human  milk.  439+41 

Gastric  juice.  anti«;ptic  action  of,  431 

of  mall  extraei.,  541,  543 

ofmallJiQUor*,36s 
of  lea,  318.  319 

action  of  spices  on,  variable 

and  inconstant,  3 S3 

of    lieacle   and     golden    s^p. 

Bpecitic  action  of  foods  on,  4II 

H3 

Stimulated  by  clear  soup,  91 

See  al<oNutrU[ve  value 

'wee,  319 

539 

chemical  composilion.  aig 

powerfully,    by     Liebig'a 

■orced  feeding.  554 

eiliact,  95 

Gastric  ulcer,  518 

rest  of  (he  stomach  chief  point  in 

46 

arranging  diet  for,  518 

on  utll  craving.  191 

Gaslritis,  acute,  dietetic  trealmenl,  519 

on  effect  of  cooking  on  water  in  foodi, 

chronic,  d.etelic  Ireatment,  519 

399 

avoidance  of  substances  ir- 

bibergill on  eiagecrated  value  of  beef- 

ritating    gamine    mneou* 

tea.  io6 

membrane.  519 

■Frame   Food'  proceu   for  retention   of 
bran  of  wheal,  19s 

Gauiier  on  lolid  cocistimenl^  of  wine.  371 

Ga.age  or  forced  feeding.  SS4 

diet,  46.,  467 

Gclaline,  chemical  basis  oncllies,  76 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  on  amounl  of  food  re- 

quired in  Arctic  i^oni,  49 

cost  of.  78 

iiascr  on  elTrcl  of  lea  on  digesliun,  335 

'rench  colTre.  110 

isinglasa,  purest  form  of.  76 

rogslepasMlicleoffoodSS 

nutritive  value,  77 

romni's  Eilraci,  commercial  preparation 

powerful  proieid-iparer,  33,  77 

from  null.  159 

produced  from  honei,  7S 

roien  meals,  70 

yielded  by  collagen,  59 

Tuil'tugar.  or  Ixvulose,  171 

Germ  of  wheat,  190,  191,  191 

Fniili,  150 

removed  by  process  of  roller-mill- 

carbohydralei in,  351 

ing,  19* 

celiutow  in.  353 

retiuned  bySmith'spatenl('Ho»ti 

cbemicalcompotition.  351   353 

flour),  19s 

cooking  of,  333 

Germ  breadi,  zi6.     See  also  Hovis  bread 

digestibility,  354 

Gin,  354 

dried.  3S7 

Gingerade,  304 

flavour  and  odour,  l$3,  154 

Ginger  ale.  304 

minrral  conitilurnii,  153 

Ginger-beer,  304 

m.lr.ii»e  value,  354,  JS5 

atone,  305 

ute  of,  in  diabelei,  49 J 

Giraodonincomplete  absorption  of  bran,  310 

valuible  anliworbulic,  JS3 

Globenaris,  aerated  distilled  -alrr,  304 

See  also  Flavour- fruiti,  Food-froiU 

Glucose  in  subculaneoui  feeding.  J53 

Frumenif,  193 

commercial.  374 

Frying,  39S 

Glucoses,  the.  271 

FungiT  36/ 

Gluten  in  different  kinds  of  wheat.  191 

chemical  compotilion,  363 

in  flour  alone  render*  bread  -  mAing 

possible,  196 

digeilibility  of,  not  eaiy,  365 

edible  and   non-ediblc,   how   10  dis- 

Glycerine  in  wine.  374 

Glycogen,  conversion  of  sugar  into  glyco- 

lingnub, ifil 

gen  by  liver,  377 

in  oyster.  86 

poi»onou»  properties,  lt\,  163 

F«el-oil,  3,9.  35'.  3S9 

Goal  s  milk,  444                                                   ^^- 
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Goitre,  exophthalmic,  heart  irritability  in 
possibly  benefited  by  vegetarian  or  lacto- 
vegetarian  diet,  534 
Golden  syrup,  272,  543 
Goodfellow  on  absorption  of  proteids  of 
wholemeal  bread,  211 
on  wholemeal  bread,  213 
on  economic  value  of  bread,  217 
researches  on  digestibility  of  bread, 
213 
Goodhart  on  dietetics  of  gravel,  514 
Gout :  avoidance  or  restriction  of  uric  acid- 
producing  foods  and   beverages  in, 
221,  230.  510.  511 
avoidance  or  restriction  of  meat   in, 

511,  512 
beverages  in,  512,  513 
chronic  articular,  Salisbury's  diet  in, 

512 
diet  in,  311,  512 
dietary  at  Carlsbad,  512 
influence  of  wine  on,  386,  387 
Gouty  glycosuria.     See  Glycosuria 
<  Graham '    bread    compared  with    white 

bread  and  entire  wheat,  212 
'  Graham '  flour,  composition  of,  201 
Graham  on  waste  in  bread-making,  199 
Granola,  219 
Granuto,  219 
Grape-cure,  255 

in  abdominal  plethora,  255 
in  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  255 
Grape-nuts,  219 

chemical  composition,  219 
Grape-sugar,  or  dextrose,  272 
Grape- wines,  non-alcoholic,  383 
Gravel  dietetics,  513.     See  aUo  Uric  acid 

gravel 
Greek  wines,  380,  389 
Green  on  tannic  acid  in  tea,  315 
'  Greening  *  of  oysters,  89 
Gregor,  K..  on  fat  in  human  milk,  431 
Grinding  wheat  by  stone,  an  old  method, 
192 
bran   alone  removed  by  this  process, 
192 
Gros  on  rectal  feeding,  549 
Griinbaum.  O.,  on  encinaia  of  ox-serum, 

551 
rm  rectal  absorption  of  su|;ar,  547 

Griitzner  on  reverse  i)erislalsis,  548 

Guiimess's  Dublin  Stout,  365 

Haemoglobin,    iron    in     hamoglobin,   and 

derivatives   ill-absorl)cd,  289 
Haitr,  A.,  on  advantages  of  lacto-vegeiarian 

diet  (purin-free  articles),  511 
Hall.  I.  Walker,  on  purin  bodies  in  rela- 

tic»n  to  diet,  510 
Hanimarsten  on  the  constituents  of  whey, 

451 


Hammond  on  food  value  of  alcohol,  341 
attempt  at  restricted  diet,  30 

Harley,  Vaughan,  personal  experiment  on 
assimilation  of  cane-sugar,  279 
experiments  with  sugar  asa  moscie- 
food,  281 

Harvey's  Sugar-free  Ale,  366 

Health,  amount  of  food  required  in.  20-34 
use  of  alcohol  in,  345 

Heart,  stimulating  action  of  alcohol  on  the, 
336.  337 

Heart  disease.     See  Cardiac  disease 

Heart  -  failure,  flatulence  accompanying, 
diet  for,  527 

Heart-irritability,  abnormal,  of  nervous 
origin  and  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  vege- 
tarian or  lacto-vegetarian  diet  possibly 
useful  in,  534 

Heart-substance  as  article  of  food,  72 

Heat  and  work  producers,  4 

High  tea,  why  injurious:,  327 

Hippocrates,  on  bad  eflects  of  underfeed- 
ing in  childhood,  56 

Hirschfeld's  diet  for  obesity,  499 

Hocks,  376 

Hoe^slein,  V.,  on  iron  for  young  animals, 
290 

Hotf 's  Malt  Extract,  543 

Hominy,  preparation  of  maize,  223 

Honey,  273,  543 

chemical  composition,  273,  543 

Hoppe  on  rectal  absorption  of  sanatogen 
when  used  as  enema,  547 

Hops,  360 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  461,  465 

Horseflesh,  prejudice  against,  70 

*  Households  *  Flour,  193 

*  Hovis'  Babies'  Food  No.  i,  462,  466 

*  Hovis  •  Bread,  203,  216 

'Hovis'  Flour,  genu  retained  in,  195 

*  Hovis '  Food  No.  2,  4(13 
Hughes  on  tannic  acid  in  tea,  315 
Huml»oldi  on  the  banana,  257 
Ilundhausen,  Dr.,  introduction  of  Aleuro- 

nat,  215 
Hungarian  wines,  376,  38S 
Hunger,  410,  41 1 
Hiippe  on  slow  cooking,  400 
Hypeichlo»hydria  in  functional  dyspepsia. 

dietetic  motiificalions  for,  522 
Hysteria,    vegetarian    or    lacio- vegetarian 

diet  possibly  useful  in,  534 

*  I.  and  I.*  Food,  465 

Itliosyncrasy  in    relation    to   alcohol    con- 
sumption, 344 
Iceland  moss,  chemical  composition  of,  267 
lilner  on  nursing  mothers'  diet,  433 
Indian  corn.     See  Maize 
Infant  diet,  carbohydrates,  429 

comparison  with  diet  of  adult.  440 


i,  daily  amount  of  milk  requited, 

436.  437 
imponancc  of  lt.1,  43S 
in.nfanlilediai[h<i;fl,  514 
methiKts  of  ptepuing  caw  t  milk, 

447-4  S4 
mineral  ingredients,  419 
pasicuriiition  and  steiiliution  of 

milk.  4S3 
phyninlogical  requiiemints,  438 
proprietary  infant  foodi,  460-469 
regulaiiiy  in  leeding,  4jS 
ichcdule  of  imounls  required,  436 

of  timrs  for  ietding.  438 
SuUtitules  fui  human  milk,  44I- 

469 
turn  miry    of    nilei    for     feeding 

infints,  46)1 
Meofcondenied  milk,  456-460 
use  uf  pailially  pcploniicd  milk, 

455.  456 
DM  of  water.  430 
DSC  of  whey,  451.  452 
Inranl  foods,  btiman  milk,  430-441 
pruptieury  :  Al>>>iiy,  464 

Allenbury  Foodi,  461,   465, 

466 
Atlenlniry  Malted  Food,  463 

Binamnn.  156,  463 
Benger's  i-'aod,  463,  466 
Carii' ilk 's  Soluble  Food,  46:, 

Chapman'*     Entire    Wheat 

Food,  465,  467 
Chcl'iae  lofanlt'  Food,  463 
Chelline  Mattoic  Fond,  461, 


CoomU'  Malted  Food.  463, 
466 
detecit  of,  460 
Diaslased  Farina,  463,  466 
Falona,  464.  467 
Frame-lood  Diet.  464,  467 
Ho'lick'i  Malted  M.Ik.  461, 

465 
•lIovi^' Bibles' Food  No.  I, 

461.  466 
■Hovis'FoodNo.  a,  46J 
'  I.  and  L"  Food,  465 
Lahnunn'i  VegetaLile  Milk, 

46s 
Mallico,  4A1 
Manhu    Inlint    Food,   461, 

465 
Mrllm'i  Food,  463,  466,  467 
Diilk       pio<lucls       requiting 

w.let.  461.465 


Infant  /oodx,  Milo  Food,  461.  465 

Mo«eley's  Food.  46J 
MulDer's  Food,  461,  465 
Neavc's  Food,  464.  467 
NesilcsMilk  Food.  466 
Nichol's  Food  of  Healih,  465 
non-preiiigested  starch  foods, 

464.  465,  467 
Nutroa  Food,  463,  466 
Opiniis  Food,  464,  467 
Ridge's  Food.  464.  467 
Robinson's  Cioais,  465.  467 
R»l>inson's    Patent      liarley, 

465,  467 

Savory  and    Moore'i    Food, 

Scott's  Oot  Flour,  465 
tian>rormcd  starch  foods  re- 
quiring milk,  463-464, 466, 
467 
Triticumina  Food,  465 
Worth's  Perfect  Food,  464 
Infants  absorb  milk  belter  than  adults,  laj 
Infusion  of  coffee,  330 

ottea,3is-3iS 
Insomnia,  action  of  stout  on,  365 

Uertous.  possible  value  ol  vegelitim 
or  lacto-vegeiarian  diet  in,  S34 
Inleatinal  putrelaclion  reslrained  by  kou- 


1.141 


Intestine,  a 


'plic  propenies  of  milk  in, 
slimului  to  peiialalsis  of,  14 


behavioi 

milk  in,  447 
digesli'in  and  absorption  of  food,  413- 

427 
large,  forniBtion  offices  in,  425 

power  of  absorbing  food,  54D-54S 
Iodine,  395 

Irish,  or  Cartaigeen,  moss,  :66 
chemical  composition .  166 
Iron   in    hzcnoijlobin  and    derivative*   ill- 
aUoibed.  389 
in  milk,  II3 
proportion  of,  in  diflerent  foods,  1S8- 


Jago  on  wast< 


.274 


n  bread-making,  199 


rt  with  bullci,  tj6,  IJ7 
pTopoFlioD  of  cane-sugai  in,  374 
Jaundice,  dietetic  iruimem,  526 
use  of  whey  in  cases  of,  133 
Jellies,  76 

JesMip  00  exaggerated  value  of  beef-tea, 
107 
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Johannis,  natural  mineral  water,  306 
ohnston  on  banana  flour,  256 

record    of    tradition    on    stimulating 

action  of  Cfffee,  328 
on  losses  in  cooking,  398 
Juices  of  beef.    See  Be^-juices 
Junket,  114,  115 

Kanakas,  the,  their  method  of  slow-cook- 
ing. 405 

Karrell,  Dr.,  on  the  value  of  milk  as  food 
in  disease,  130 

Kemmerich,  analysis  of  Liebig*s  Extract, 

92,93 
Kemmerich's  extract,  107 

nutritive  value,  107 

Kephir.    See  Koumiss 

Kernel  of  wheat.     See  Endosperm 

Kidney  bean,  233 

Kidney  disease.     See  Renal  disease 

Kidney-substance  as  article  of  food,  72 

Kitchener.  Dr.,  on  effect  of  exercise  on 

muscle-fibre,  59 

non-belief   in    nutritive    qualities    of 

fungi,  265 

Koeppe  on  value  of  natural  mineral  waters, 

308 

Konig  on  effects  of  cooking  on  meat,  64, 

on  composition  of  potted  meats,  74 
of  potted  lobster,  86 
of  yolk  of  egc  1 52 
analyses  of  peptones,  541 
and  Bomer,  analysis  of  Liebig*s  Ex- 
tract, 93 
Kola,  an  ingredient  of  Vi-Cocoa,  332 
Kops  Ale,  366 
Koumiss  and  kephir,  138 
absorption.  142 
alcohol  in,  141 
digestibility,  141 
general  therapeutic  applications,  142, 

143 
fermentation,  139,  140 

possesses  diuretic  properties,  142 

resttains  intestinal  putrefaction,  142 

Kozai,  v.,  comparison  between  black  and 

green  lea,  314 

Kronthal,  natural  mineral  water,  306 

Krueg   on   subcutaneous  injection   of  oil, 

554 
Krummacher  on  proteid  digestion,  409 

Labourer,  outdoor,   thrives  on  vegetarian 

diet  l)etter  than  sedentary  worker.  180 
Labouring  classes  in  Edinburgh,  diet   of, 

estimated  by  standard  diet- 
aries, 34 
found  to  Ije  insufficient,  56 
in  York,  diet  estimated   by  stan- 
dard dietaries,  36 


Labouring  classes  in  York,  diet  found  to  be 

insufhaent,  56 
Lactalbumin  in  milk,  1 10.  1 16 
Lactose,  272.     See  also  Milk-sugar 
Lacto-vegetarian  diet  (purin-free  bodies). 
510^511 
controls  amount  of  uric-acid-yield 

in  body,  510,  511 
in  combination  with  plasmon  pre- 
parations, 511 
therapeutic  uses  of.  533,  534 
Lsevulose,  or  fruit-sugar,  272 
Lahmann's  Vegetable  Milk,  465 
Langworthy  on   cause   of    •greening'  of 
oysters,  88 
on  composition  of  tinned  lobster.  86 
on  economic  value  of  fish,  84 
Lavoisier  on  changes  of  food  in  body.  4 
'  Leaven,'  or  fermentation    of    bread    by 

yeast,  196,  197 
Lecithin,  proportion  relatively  greater  in 

human  than  in  cow's  milk,  445 
Legumin,  537 

chief  proteid  in  pulse<«,  229 
Lehmann's  Humanized  Milk.  452 
Lemonade,  304 

made  from   fresh   lemons,    beneficial 
action  in  scurvy,  515 
Lentil.  233 

Leprosy  due  to  fish  diet.  S3 
Leube  on  nutrient  enemata,  547,  549 
on  relative  digestibility  of  food,  421 
on  subcutaneous  injection    of  grape- 
sugar,  5SJ 
Leube-Rosentbal's    Meat     Solution,    103 

109 
Lichens  as  food,  267.     See   also  Iceland 

Moss 
Liebig  on  muscle  food,  36 

on    relative    values    of    organic   con- 
stituents of  food,  2 
Liebig's  Extract,  61,  92 

contains   practically    no    prottid, 

92,  93'  95 
gastric    secretion  powerfully  ex- 
cited by,  95 
stimulating  qualities  doubtful,  94, 

95 
value  depends  on  extractives,  93 
Life  impossible  without  proteid,  3 
*  Lights.'     See  Lung-substance 
Lime-juice,  beneficial  action  in  scurvy,  515 
Lime-water,  dilution  of  milk   with,  to  aid 

digestibility,  120 
Lipanin,  545 
Liqueurs.  355,  356 
Liquid  food  :  Proiene  No.  2  soluble  in  any 

form  of,  143 
Liquor  Carnis,  100 
Liihia  water,  304 
Liver  converts  sugar  into  glycogen,  277 
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Liver,  cirrhosis  of,  143 

dietetic  treannent,  525 
koumiss  useful  in,  143 
diet  in  diseases  of,  525 
Liver-substance  as  article  of  food,  71,  72 

avoidance  in  gout,  510,  511 
Lobisch  on  sleep  in  relation  to  amount  of 

food,  42 
Lobster  as  article  of  food,  85 
Local  effects  of  alcohol  on  tissues,  333 
Losses  in  cooking.  398,  399 
LufT,  Dr.,  on  nutritive  value  of  Bouillon 
Fleet   and    Kemmerich's    Extract, 

107 
on  acids  in  vrine,  373 
Lung- substance  ('  lights ')  as  article  of  food, 

73 
*  Lupa '  Humanizer  for  use  in  modification 

of  milk,  449 

Macaroni.  218 

Macfadyen  on  reverse  peristalsis,  548 

Madeira,  379 

Maggia  on  subcutaneous  injection  of  yolk 

of  egg,  548 

Magnesia  water,  304 

Magnesium,  sources  of,  288 

Maize,  222 

chemical  composition,  223 

economic  value  great,  225 

nutritive  value  high,  225 

See  also  Cerealine,  Cornflakes,  Corn- 
flour,   Hominy,  Maizena,  Oswego, 
Popcorn,  Samp,  Sugar-corn 
Maizena,  preparation  of  maize,  224 
Mah,  360 
Malt-extracts,  542-544 

desiccated,  543 

See  also  HofTs  Malt-extract 
Malt-infusion,  beneficial  action  in  scurvy, 

Malt-liquors,  359-3^6 

action  on  digestion.  364 

ale  and  beer.  359  362 

composition  of,  363 

food  value  of,  365 

Harvey*8  Sugar-free  Ale,  366 

porter  and  stout,  362-366 

use  in  disease,  365 
Malted  nuts,  258 

chemical  composition,  259 
Maltico,  462 
Malting  of  bread,  204 
Maltose.  272 
Maltova,  543 

Malvern.     See  Sparkling  Malvern 
Malv  on  food  and  nutritive  constituents, 

Manhu  Infant  Food.  461,  465 
Maple-sugar,  271 
Mare's  milk,  444 
Margarine,  135 


Marggraf,   the  discoverer    of   beet-sugar, 

270 
Mar  mite,  extract  prepared  fiom  yeast,  97 
Marsala,  380 

Marvis,  patent  food  derived  from  fish,  85 
Mason*s  Strong  Beef-tea,  chemical  composi- 
tion. 107 
Masson,  his  process  for  reducing  water  in 

vegetable  foods,  164 
Meals,  amount  nt,  408 

arrangement  in  diabetes,  477*479 

in  obesity,  487 
children's,  457,  458 
frequency  of,  408 
hours  of,  409 
Meat,  58 

acids  in,  60 

avoidance,  or  restriction  in  gout,  511, 

512 
boiled,  avoidance  in  infantile  scurvy, 

515 
chemical  composition,  61 

consumption,  restricted  among  lower 
classes.  70 

digestibility,  67 

retarded  by  cooking,  67 
and  absorption,  65 

digestion,  66 

economy  of,  70 

effect  of  cooking  on,  64 

expensive,  70 

extractives,  61 

See  also   Beef  Extract,   Liebig's 
Extract 

fibre,  meat-extract  preparations  con- 
taining, 95 

flavour,  01 

flavouring  constituents,  chiefly  con* 
tained  in  soup,  90 

frozen,  70 

increased  amount  in  diet  of  phthisis 
recommended,  509 

juice  (fresh),  beneficial  action  in 
scurvy.  515 

loss  of  water  caused  by  cooking,  64 

method  of  cooking,  in  Salisbury  cure, 

67 
methods  and  effect  of  cooking,  392- 

394 
mineral  substances,  6f 

mixture  with  flour,  215 

myo>in  in,  60 

nutritive  value,  68 

physical  ■tructore,  58 

potted,  74 

proteids,  60 

rabbits,  and  other  small  aaimals  ex- 
pensive forms  of  meat,  71 

tea,  327 

Vegox,  mixture  of  essence  of  meat  and 
vegetables,  98 
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Meat,  waste  matters,  62 

Medicated  wines,  382 

Mei^'s  cream  mixture  for  infants,  448 

Mellin's  Food,  462,  466,  467 

Idendel  on  influence  of  wine  on  digestion, 

383 
and    Chittenden    on    absorption    of 

alcohol  by  the  stomach,  335 

analysis  of  Burton  Pale  Ale,  363 

of  Guinness's  Dublin  Stout, 

363 

Metabolism,  4 

influence  of  alcohol  on,  340-345 

of  salt  on,  291 

of  water  on.  301 

Micro-organisms  in  milk,  117 

Milk.  110-131 

atisorption,  123 

action  of  rennet  on,  in  formation  of 

cheese,  140 

aerated,  118 

as  a  proteid-producer,  177 

boiled,  avoidance  in  infantile  scurvy, 

clotting  of,  in  stomach,  1 19-120 

casein  in,  no,  115 

characteristics  of    different   animals*, 

442-446 
chemical  composition,  no 
citric  acid  in,  112 
coagulation,  114 

composition  of  different  animals'.  443 
condensed.     See  Condensed  milk 
curdling  distinguished  from   clotting, 

desiccated,  1 19 

diabetic,  sugar-free,  489-491 

digestibility,  1 19-123 

addition  of  citrate  of  soda  to  aid, 

121 
dilution  with  lime-water  or  barley- 
water  to  aid,  120 
methods  of  improving,  120 
relative,  of  boiled   and  unboiled, 
121, 122 
effect  of  heating  or  boiling.  115 
exercises   antiseptic   action    on    intes- 
tines, 126 
fat  in,  III 

reliable  gauge  of  quality,  1 14 
feeding  by  bottle,  averjge  meals,  437 
foods  derived  from,  132-145 
foreij^n  matter  in,  117 
human,  absorption  of  constituents  in 
intestine,  439 
amount  required  daily,  436 
behaviour  in  intestine  of  infant, 

chemical      differences      between 

human  and  cow's,  444-446 
choice  of  wet  nurse.  433 


Milk,  human,  colostrum.  431,  432 

compared  with  ass's  milk,  443 
composition,  430 
digestibility,  439 

of   human   and    cow's  milk 
compared,  446,  447 
extractives  in,  431 
fat  in,  446 

variable  ingredient,  430 
influence  of  illness  on,  433 

of  mother's  and  child's  indi- 
viduality, 433 
of  mother^s  diet  on,  434,  435 
lecithin  in,  proportion   relatifdy 
greater  than  in  cow*s  milk,  445 
nutritive  value,  439-441 
slight  density  of  clot,  446 
substitutes  :  condensed  milk,  456- 
460 
Fairchild'e  Peptogenic  Mili- 

powder,  455,  456 
other  animals'  milk,  442-454 
partially     peptonized    m% 

455^  456 
preparations   of  cow's  tuSl 

447-454 

proprietary  infant  foods,  460- 
468 
variations    dependent     on    indi- 
vidual d  i  fferences  in  mother 
or  child,  433 

dependent  on  period  of  sack* 

.  ]ing.  431-433 

induced  by  frequent  suckling, 

humaniied,  449-454 

chemically  impossible,  451 
iron  in,  112 
lactalbumin  in,  1 10 
micro-organisms  in,  117 

causing  disease,  117 
not  a  perfect  food,  127 
nutritive  value,  126 
pasteurization,  118,453 
powder,  peptogenic,  455.  456 
proteids  of,  no 
somatose,  539,  540 
sterilizatic  n.  1 16,  453,  468 

occasionally    cause    of     infantile 
scurvy,  453 

to  be  avoided  in  infantile  scurvy. 
515 
•sterilized,*   ab-orbed  as   well  as  or- 
dinary boiled  milk,  125 
sugar  or  lactose  in,  1 10 

carbohydrate  constituent  of  milk 
no 
supplement  to  vegetarian  diet,  176 
use  in  acute  nephritis.  529 
use  in  diabetes,  489-491 
use  in  fever  diet,  479 
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Milk,  vilne 

aifood  indiMaie,  139               1 

Mineral  watera.  utes  of,  307 

<f.<er 

«,  112 

when  to  be  avoided,  307 

See   also   Butler-mill.,    Cow',    milk,   | 

Mixture  oF  food  necesrary  in  diei.  29 

L»c 

o-veeelarian  di«.  Skim- milk 
tiol  wheat,  193 

Mock-turtle  Mup.  88 

MiU-piodu 

Moeiier  on  incomplete  absorplion  of  bian. 

chemical  composiLioo,  194 

American,  194 

Moiilure  in   bread,   standard    should    be 

Mitlei.  228 

fi«ed.loi. 

MoIbsks.  170 

Moleschoit  on  ratio  of  protcid  lo  caiboby- 
diale  and  fal  in  childhood  diel,  470 

192 

germ  of  wheal   leroofcd   hf 

Monti  on  use  of  whey  for  infants.  451 

ihi)  process,  193 

Moor  on  nutritive  value  of  cundcDKd  milk. 

Milo  Food 

461,  46S 

458 

MiU,  u  » 

icie  □(  did.  8; 

MorWd  easuic  scnutioni  and  acidity  ol 

Mincnl  co 

DEtiluenU  of  food,  185-196 

i.om..h,4t4.4tS 

calcium,  187 

Morris- Manges'.  Dr.,  typhoid  feTet  diet,. 

chlorine.  195 

483,  484 

daily  amounl  required,  386 

Moselcy'a  Pood,  463 

fluorine  and  silica,  395 

Mosqueia  Beef-meal,  loS 

luDctioo  in  boilding  body,  185, 

and  Ha  nose.  540 

1S6 

Mas«o,experimcnis  with  sugiras  a  oiuiele- 

'"y"'-"""^'*- 

food,  280 

Motlier'i  diet,  influence  on  humin  mitk. 

434 

pound..  z86 

Iodine,  195 

food  in.  1S2 

Iron,  188-190 

Moulh,  digeilion  in  (he,  406 

miKncEiuni,  18S 

Movement,  ofslomacb,  334.  41s 

nincial   tubsiances    required, 

Muller  on  subcolaaeous  iojeciion  of  grape 

18s 

'">!»'.  SSJ 

MulBec't  tood.  465 

common  sail.  290-192 

Mulder  on  genera!  action  of  wine  in  heahh. 

(Odium   and    puiauium,    290- 

1«4 

192 

Munk  on  fal-forming  powei  of  foods.  504 

lulphur.  194 

Murphy.  C.  J.,  on  value  of  maiie  as  lood. 

Min«td  m 

Mler>  in  cereal^  1S8 

225 

in  child'*  diet.  47a 

Murray  on  ute  of  spirits  in  diieaic,  357 

incow'imilk.446 

Muscle,  food  for.  38 

in  diet  of  infancy,  419 

influence  of  muscular  wo(k  on  diet,  37 

in  fruiu,  153 

Mu»cle  libre.  efiftct  of  eierciw  on,  60 

Muscle-food,  sutiuas,  iSoiSi 

in  milk,' lit 

Musclcf,  streniph  a  prupeny  of,  174 

in  Treetable  loods,  16; 

Mineral  uIU  «buid.nl  in  vcKetahles,  ajO 

MusKli  ai  food,  88 

Mineral  « 

raler*.  a.lihd.l.      See   Acialcd 

MoBlard,  183 

Mutton,  digestibility.  67 

oatuial.  306.  307 
ApoTlin.rii,  306 

Myutin  cause,  rigor  morti.,  60 

Adonii.  J07 

Ncavc'i  Food.  464 

Conire.evlllc,  307 

Nencki  on  reverie  petiatal.ii,  J4S 

Johanni-^.  306 
Kronlhal,  306 

Nephritis,    accompanied    by  constipalion. 

use  of  whey  in.  13J 

Rosbach,  306 

acute,  529 

St.  Gfllmicr.  307 

use  of  milk  in,  329 

SellKt.  307 

chronic  diet  in,  531 

SiOBto,  307 

use  of  fluids,  S3I 

Sparkh-iB  MflWern.  307 

subwute.  diet  in,  529 

Vichy.  307 

n«c  of  white  meal'.  530 

and    arlilicial  coapire^. 

307.308 

lionof  bulky  did.  iSo 

Z7 
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Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  dietetic  means 
of  slight  value  in  treatment,  532 
energy  a  property  of,  174 
influence    in     re^^lating     tissue 
waste,  51 
Neuralgia,  idiopathic  and  gouty,  possible 
value  of  vegetarian  or  lacto- vegetarian 
diet  in,  534 
Neurasthenia,  fattening  diet  recommended 
for.  532 
vegetarian    or    lacto- vegetarian    diet 
possir>ly  useful,  534 
Nestle  s  Milk  Food,  466 
Nichol's  Food  of  Health,  465 
Nitrates,  loss  of,  to  soil.  181 
Nitrogen  abundant  in  pulses,  229 
amount  required  in  food,  21 
desirability  of  fixing  free  nitrogen  in 

air,  183 
food  cycle,  182 

insufficient    supply  not   incompatible 
with  obesity.  54 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  21 

substances  in  cow's  milk,  445 
in  vegetable  foods,  163 
Non-alcoholic  beers,  366 

grape  wines,  383 
Norwegian  Self-acting  Cooking  Apparatus, 

401 
Nucoline,  commercial  preparation  of  nuts. 

Nut    butter,    commercial    preparation    of 

nuts,  258 
Nutrient  enemata.     See  Rectal  feeding 
Nutrient  suppositories,  551 
Nutrition,  impaired,  use  of  koumiss  in  cases 

of,  143 
Nutritive  constituents  of  food,  2 

organic,  Liebig  on  relative  values, 
2 

required  daily,  28 
Nutritive  value  of  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca, 
244,  245 

of  banana  flour,  256 

of  beef-tea  exaggerated,  106 

prepared  Irom  Boudlon  Fleet 
or  Kemmerich's  Extract,  107 

of  bread,  214-216 

of  casein  preparations,  I45 

of  cheese,  1 49 

ofei^gs,  1 58 

of  figs,  257 

of  fruits,  252,  254 

of  fungi,  exaggerated,  265 

of  gelatin,  77 

of  green  vegetables,  low,  249 

of  maize,  high,  225 

of  meal.  68 

of  milk,  126 

of  nuts,  259 

of  oats,  219 


Nutritive  value  of  OTsters  diminished  bf 
fattening,  88 
not  high,  87 
of  potatoes,  237,  238 
of  pulses,  231 
of  sugar,  279 
of  turnip  not  bigh,  241 
of  vegetable  foods,  171 
Nutroa  Food,  463,  466 
Nutrose,  peanut  an  ingredient  of,  234 

preparation  of  casein,  144 
Nats,  257 

absorbability,  259 

chemical  composition,  ^57$  259 

commercial    preparations,     258,  259. 

See  also  under  various  names 
digestibility,  258 
nutritive  value,  259 
substitute  for   butter    prepared  from, 
258 
Nnttolene,  commercial  preparation  of  Dots. 
258  *^ 

Oatmeal,  220 

avoidance  in  gout,  220,  510,  511 
purin  bodies  (uric  acid  formers)  con- 
tained in,  220 

OaU,  219 

absorbability,  221 

most  nutritious  of  all  cereals.  219,  222 
rolling  of,  220 

See  also  Avenine,  Berina  (Montgom* 
crie's),  *  Carr*s  Oattn,'  *  Creamota,' 

*  Plasmon  Oatmeal,' '  Provost  Oits,' 

*  Quaker    Oats,'    'Veda    Oatmeal; 

*  Waverley  Oats ' 

Obesity  not  incompatible  with  insufficicDt 
nitrogenous  nutrition,  54 
diet,  497-506 

arrangement  of  meals,  504 
Banting  diet,  499 
beverages,  504 

danger  of  starvation  diets,  503 
dietaries.  499-502 
rate  of  reduction  of  food,  49S,  499 
reduction  of  fluid,  504 
relative  value  of  obesiiy  diets,  503 
systems  of,  499-502 
use  of  alcohol,  506 
use  of  particular  articles  in,  503 
vegetarian    and     lacto- vegetal iaD 
possibly  curative.  534 
Oenanthine,  374 
Oertel's  diet  for  obesity,  501 
Oflal  as  food,  71 

of  fish.     See  Caviare,  Milt,. Roe 
Ogata,    experiments    on     digestibility    of 
sugar,  276 
on  influence  of  salt  on  digestion,  291 
on  eft'cct  of  tea  on  digestion,  326 
Old  age.     See  Age,  old 
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Onions,  242 

avoidance  in  gout,  510,  511 

uric  acid-forming  bodies  in.  250,  510 

valuable  in  constipation,  242 

Ophthalmia,  epidemic,  and  underfeeding, 

55 
Opmus  Food.  464,  467 

Orangeade,  304 

Oswego,  preparation  of  maize,  224 

Overfeeding,  52 

injurious  effects  of,  153 
Ovo,  artificial  preparation  of  eggs,  158 
Oxalic  acid,  foods  rich  in,  to  be  avoided  in 
cases  of  oxaluria,  516 
source  of.  293,  294 
Oxaluria  :  dietetic  treatment.  $16 
Ox-serum,  rectal  enemata  of,  551 
Oyster  as  article  of  food,  86 

digestibility  easy  when  raw,  87 

fattening  diminishes  nutritive  value,  88 

glycogen  in,  86 

*  greening  *  of,  87 
nutritive  value  not  high,  87 
reputed    means    of  causing    typhoid 

fever,  87 
methods  of  avoidance  of  the  risk, 

87 

Pabst  on  use  of  white  meats  in  nephritis, 

530 
Paget's  Perfected  Milk  Food,  450 
Pancreas- substance  as  food,  value  of,  73 
Pancreatic  e-mulsion,  545 
Parkes  on  safe  daily  consumption  of  alco- 
hol, 344 
and  Wollowicz  on  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  circulation,  337 
Parsnips,  242 
Pasteurization  of  milk,  118 

of  wine,  372 
Paton,  Dr.  Noel,  on  muscle  food,  37 

diet  of  labouring  classes  in  Edinburgh, 

34 
Pavy,  Dr.,  on  digestibility  of  fish,  82 
Pawlow,    his   experiments    on    action   of 
condiments  and  spices,  283 
on  digestibility  of  milk,  123 
on  extracts  of  meat  as  excitants  of 

gastric  secretion,  95 
on  salivary  digestion,  407 
on  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  410,  411 
on  use  of  fat  in  dyspepsia,  523 
Payen  on  composition  of  parts  of  lobster 

and  crab,  85 
Peas,  garden,  232 

avoidance  in  gout,  511 
Peanut,  234 

*  Nutrose '  largely  compounded  of,  234 
Pearmain  on  nutritive  value  of  condensed 

milk,  458 
Peasmeal,  mixture  with  flour,  215 


Pectose  in  ve  'etable  foods,  163 

Pemmican,  108,  537 

Penzoldt  on  digestibility  of  fish,  82 

on  relative  digestibility  of  foods,  418- 
420 
Pepper,  black,  283 

white,  283 
Pepsin  wines,  334 
Peptogenic  milk  powder,  455,  456 
Peptones,  538-542 

chemical  composition,  541 
diarrhoea  caused  by,  539 
influence  on  digestion,  538 

on  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and 
on  appetite.  539 
Peptonized  food,  home-made,  542 
Pereira,  non- belief  in  nutritive  qualities  of 
fungi,  265 
on  potatoes  as  food,  239 
on  salivary  digestion  OMnoist  foods,  407 
Peristalsis  of  intestine,  stimulus  supplied 
by  ballast,  14 
of  intestine,  reverse,  548 
of  stomach,  334,  417 
Periwinkles  as  food,  ^ 
Perrier,  natural  mineral  water,  306 
Perry.  381 
Personal  peculiarity,  influence  on  amount 

of  food,  51 
Phosphates,  292,  293 
Phosphoric  acid,  percentage  in  fresh  foods, 

292 
Phosphorus,  fish  not  rich  in,  83 
function  and  sources,  292,  293 
in  yolk  of  egg,  154 
not  necessary  as  brain  food,  41 
Phthisis,   increased   supply  of  proteid   in 
diet,  509 
use  of  fat  in  diet  for,  508 
use  of  koumiss  in  diet  for,  142,  143 
Physical  tests  of  value  of  food,  4 
Physiological  efl'ects  of  alcohol,  333-347 
method  for  construction  of  standard 

dietaries,  25 
requirements  in  infant's  diet,  432 

of  infant's  digestion,  432 
tests  of  value  of  food,  8 
Plants  synthetical  feeders,  184 
Plasmon,  casein  preparation,  144 

combination  of  plasmon  preparations 

with  lacto- vegetarian  diet,  511 
Chocolate,  324 
Cocoa,  331 
Oatmeal,  221 
Tea,  327 
Plastering  of  wine,  378 
Play  fair's  investigations  on  standard  diet- 
aries, 33 
standards  of  number  of  Calories  to  be 
supplied  for  work  of  different  de- 
grees of  severity,  36 

37—2 
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Plombi^re,  method  of  treatment  of  muco- 

membranous  coli'is  at,  524 
Poisonous  properties  of  fungi,  261 
Pop-corn,  variety  of  maize.  224 
Popoff  on  digestibility  of  fi^h,  81 

on  digesktion  of  meat,  66 
Porcherine,  chemical  substitute  for  sugar, 

2S4 
Pork,  digestibility,  68 
P6rridge,  222 
Port,  379 
Porter,  362 
Potash  water,  304 
Potatoes,  235 

absorbability,  239 
beneficial  action  in  scurvy,  234 
chemical  composition,  236 
asi  aragin  in,  240 
richness  in  starch,  237 
cooking  of,  237,  238 
digestibility.  238,  239 
economic  value,  240 
nutritive  value,  239 
See  aUo  Sweet  po.ato,  Yam 
Potted  meat,  74 
Pozziale  on  incomplete  absorption  of  bran, 

210 
Prausniti  on  foods  as  faeces  producers,  10 
Prautner  and  Stowassrr,  experiments  with 

sugar  as  a  muscle  food,  281 
Predigested  foods,  538-542 
Prie>tley,    Joseph,    inventor    of   artificial 

aerated  water,  303 
Prison  diets  in  Scotland, estimated  by  stan- 
dard dietaries,  34 
Proof  spirit,  348 

Proprietary  infant  food.     See  Infant  foods 
Prolcid,  absorption  of  proteids,  10,  13 
defective,  in  bread,  209 
in  wholemeal  bread,  21 1 
amount  of,  coagulable,  in  various  beef 

juices,  99 
amount  required  daily,  20,  173 

for  work  entailing  severe  mental 
strain,  39 
and  fat  essential  compounds  of  cheese, 

147 
artificial  proteid  foods,  537-542 

butler-milk  cheap  source  of,  138 

constant  supply  of,  necessary,  409 

deficient  in  rice,  226 

degree     of    concentration      possible, 

536 

effect  of  heat  on,  390,  398 

high    percentage   in   casein    prepara- 
tion, 145 

in  bread,  methods  of  increasing,  215 

in  cereals,  187 

in  diabetes  diet,  487 

in  meat,  60 

in  milk,  no 


Proteid  in  rectal  feeding,  546 
in  subcutaneous  feeing,  552 
in  vegetable  foods,  deficiency  o' 
difficult  to  absorb,  169 
increase  of,  in  diet  of  phthisis  1 

mended,  509 
increases  power  of  resistii^  d 

^75  . 
insufficient  supply  leads  to  im] 

tissue  repair.  54 
leguroin  chief  proteid  in  pulses, 
life  impossible  without,  3 
minimum   of,  a   condition    of 

vegetable  diet,  185 
not  present  in  appreciable  deg 

Liebig's  Extract.  93,  95, 96 
producers,  eggs  and  milk  as,  17( 
ratio  of,  to  carbohydrate  and 

child's  diet,  470 
skim-milk  cheap  source  of,  127 
sources  of,  in  child's  diet,  470 
sparers,  23 

gelatin  as,  77 
sugar  as,  279 
supplies  energy,  174 
vegetable,  prepared  firom  castor 

538 
Protene  diabetic  bread,  492 

flour,  preparation  of  casein,  143 

No.  2  soluble  in  any  form  of 

food,  143 

Protoplasm  poisoned  by  alcohol,  34c 

Proust,  first  to  recognise  refreshing  p 

ties  of  extract  of  meat,  95 
Prout,  Dr..  on  oxalic  acid  and  oxali 

cuius.  294 
Provost  Oats,  220,  221 
Psoriasis,  Salisbury  cure  in  treatment 
Ptyalin,  406,  407 
Pulses,  229 

absorption,  231 
avoidance  in  gout,  510 
chemical  composition,  229,  232 
Icfjumin  chief  proteid, 
rich  in  nitrogen,  229 
digestibility,  230 
nutritive  value,  231 
purin  bodies  contained  in,  230 
See  also  Beans,  Pea,  Lentil 
Puralis,  aerated  distilled  water,  304 
Purin  bodies  (uric  acid  formers),  510 
contained      in     asparagus, 
510 
cocoa,  51 1 
coriee,  511 
meat,  511,  512 
oatmeal,  220,  510 
onions  250,  510 
pulses,  230,  510 
sweetbread.  510 
tea,  511 
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Robeils,  Sir  W  ,  on  uric  ncid.  514                           ^^H 

clion,  inlestinal,  reslrsined  by  Iton- 

141 

cane-suuar  in  home-made  jams.  374              ^^H 

experimenla  on  digestibility  of  sugar,              ^^H 

Oats,  z»j.  MI 

^75.  376                                                          ^^1 

on  effeci  of  t«a  on  digestion,  325                        ^^H 

1,  enpensive  Tonn  of  meat,  71 

on  influence  of  wine  cm  salivary  digea-  ^^H 
Rohinioti's  oruaii.  465,  467                                       ^^H 

on  body-weight  and  food  in  relation 

won,  50 

Robinson's  Patent  Barlev,  465.  467                                ^^H 

«f  ju!«,  98,  W 

RoeasaiiiclE  Ol  diet,  85.     See  also  Cav-                   ^H 

CQinpotiuoo,  9S 

iare.  Milt                                                                            ^^| 

eng  white  as  subsU'lnle  for,  102 

Rolling  of  oatE,  130                                                             ^H 

on  fectnl  ahsorption  of  slarch  aod 

Rombeigon  digeslibil  ty  of  rye-bread.  313               ^^H 

compound,  547 

Itoots  aud  tuben,  334-345                                         ^^H 

fcediiig,  546-55' 

ormuia  lor  nuifiml  enemata,  549- 

Rosbach.  natural  minemi  water,  306                             ^H 

551 

Ifoiirh's  cieam  miiture  for  iafatlts,  449                        ^^H 

'encral  lec)iiuqu«.  54S 

Rowntrce  on   dirt    of  poorer  sections  of              ^^H 

c«mmu-.i,y  in  Vo.k,  .14                                           ^B 

Ruboei  on  comlnution  in  bmly.  5                              ^H 

*vcr«  pnSiilsis,  548" 

on  absoibab]liLy  of  different  fooits,  to                   ^^^| 

km  of  fluids  in  obesity,  504-506 

food  in  obfjity,  498-503 

of  proteiilg  of  wholemeal  bread,                   ^^H 

llumaniiec  for  use  in  modification 

Ik.  449 

on  lit-formine  power  of  foods,  497                      ^^| 

■nn  on  d>g»lit>ility  of  milk,  133 
1  on  •cTum  for  lubcu^aneuoB  fced- 

on  incomplete  abwrplion  of  bian,  211                   ^^H 

3n  potatoes  aa  food,  239                                            ^^H 

iS=i 

on  the  supjily  ol  protdd,  29                                 ^^M 

lisease:  kouminof  iu«  in,  143 

*e«e.  146 

supplied  for  work  of  different  degreet                ^M 

paialionoftenoio,  114 

ol  severity,  35                                                  ^^H 

^114 

Rum,                                                                          ^^H 

IB  milk  in  slomacb,  120 

Ruski,  307                                                                 ^^B 

fluence  of,  on  digeition.V? 

Ry«,                                                                           ^^H 

oti  imouni  of  luod,  41 

digestibility,  337                                                 ^^H 

Rye  bread,  digestibility,  213                                     ^^H 

ita  Aiabica,  23 j 

Saccharin,  chemical  aubstilule   for  suear,                ^^H 

uic  fevET,  diet,  4S> 

aS4                                                                           ^H 

•7 

Sago.  24]                                                                   ^^H 

orpUoa,  317 

digetiibility,  344                                                ^^M 

miod  composidoD,  137 

economic  value,  344                                          ^^^1 

Htikility,  227 

nairitive  value,  244                                           ^^^| 

ritiire  value  impaired  I7  wanl  of 

St.  Galmier,  natural  mineral  water,  307                  ^^^1 

troteid  and  fat,  3z6 

St.  Martin,  Alciis,  visible  observations  on                ^^H 

lidanceofslatchy  foodiin,  516 

his  digestion  of  food,  417.  437                                     ^^H 

Salep.  344                                                                             ^H 

reatcof  rallening  diet,  l\i> 

Salisbury,  Dr..  allcmptat  restricted  diet,  30               ^^H 

ne  of  yolk  of  egg  in  diet  of.  516 

Salisbury  cure,  67,  69                                                 ^^^B 

Food,  464,  467 

in  chrome  aRicular  gout,  $13                  ^^^| 

I  enema.  550 

KniLS  caused  by  myosin,  6a 

in  Dtonnis,  69  ^^H 
Saliva,  uses  of,  406,  407                                                    ^^^| 

an  diabetic  milk.  490 

Salivary  diymiun,  4116,  407                                             ^^H 

Sur»ery  BiscuilS,  471 

,  Sir  W.,  on  effect  of  tea  on  diges- 

actioa  of  alcohol  on,  334                                          ^^H 

etfecl  of  wine  on,  3tlj                                          ^H 

Salt,  Cerebos,  293                                                      ^^H 

ion.  325.  326 

comnion,  function  and  sources,  390-393               ^^H 

influence  of  wine  on  iilivaiy  djgu- 

salt -caving,  39t                                               ^H 

Ion.  383 

UK  Id  rectal  leediog,  54S                          ^^^H 
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Saltet  on  chemical  composition  of  French 

mushrooms,  263 
Salutaris,  aerated  distilled  mater,  304 
Samp,  preparation  of  maize,  223 
Samuel  on  fusel-oilj  358,  359 
Sanatogen,  144 

preparation  of  casein,  144 

rectal  absorption  of,  547 
Sandow's  diet  for  training,  39,  40 
Sanitas  Nut  Food  G>mpany,  preparations 

of,  258 
Sanose,  preparation  of  casein,  144 
Sauerkraut,    beneficial  action  in  scurry, 

Sausages,  composition,  75 

Savory  and  Moore's  Food,  462,  466 

Saxin,    chemical    substitute    for    sugar, 

284 
Scallops  as  food,  91^ 
Scarlet  runner,  232 
Schmid-Monnard,  average  metis  of  in£uits 

fed  by  bottle,  437 
Schultz-Scholtsenstein  on  effect  of  tea  on 

digestion,  326 
Schumberg,  experiments  with  sugar  as  a 

muscle-tood,  281 
Schloss  on  diet  in  epilepsy,  533 
Schur  and  Burian  on  purin  bodies,  510 
Schweppe*s  Seltter,  304 
Scotch  bread,  '  barm '  used  for  fermenta- 
tion of,  198 
Scotland,  prison  diets  in,  estimated  by  stan- 
dard dietaries,  34 
Scuit's  Oat  Flour,  465 
Scurvy,  514 

beneficial  action  of  lemonade,  514 
lime-juice,  514 
malt  infusion,  515 
meat  juice  (fresh),  515 
potatoes,  234 
Sauerkraut,  515 
infantile,  boiled  or  sterilized  milk  to 
be  avoided  in,  515 
dietetic  treatment,  515 
occasionally    caused    by    use   of 

boiled  or  sterilized  milk,  453 
prevented  by  cabbage  diet,  250 
fruit  diet,  253 
Schwenkenbecher    on     energy    value    of 

foods,  8 
Season,    in   relation   to  body-weight  and 

amount  of  food  required,  50 
Secretion,  gastric,  powerfully  excited   by 

Liebig's  Extract,  9^ 
Sedentary  worker  thrives  less  than  outdoor 

labourer  on  vegetable  diet,  180 
Seltzer,  natural  mineral  water.  307 
Semolina,  218 
Serum  in  subcutaneous  feeding,  $52.     See 

also  Ox-Rerum 
Sex,  influence  on  amount  of  food,  46 


Shells  of  eggs,  colour  denotes  no  diflfierenoe 

in  composition  of  egg,  155 
Sherry,  J77 
Ship's  biscuit,  196 
Sbwdded  wheat.  S19 
Sieber,  Dr.,  on  composition  of  honey,  273 

on  reverse  peristalsis,  548 
Silent  spirit,  349 
Silica,  295 

Sinaro,  natural  mineral  water,  307 
Skim-milk,  ill 

cheap  source  of  prottid,  137 

mixture  with  floor,  aic 
Skin,  some  varieties  of  dtseaae  affecting, 
possibly  benefited  by  ▼egetarian  or  lacto- 
vegetarian  diet,  534 
Sleep,  influence  on  amoant  of  food,  42 
Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  on  the  sreen  turtle, 

88 
Smith.  Dr.  Eustace,  on  dietaries  for  chil- 

dien,  473 
Smirh  on  nse  of  fiit  in  phthisis,  508 
Smith's  patent  for  retention  of  germ  of 

wheat,  195 
Soda  %rater,  304 

medicinal,  304 
Sodium,  sources  and  Innction,  290-292 

chloride.    See  Saltt  common 
Soil,  loss  of  nitrates  to»  183 
Somatose,  108,  C39 
Soup,  mock-turtle,  88 

turtle,  88 
Soups,  90 

clear,  promote  flow  of  gastric  juice,  91 

contain  chiefly  flavouring  constituents 
of  meat,  90 

nutritive  qnalities  small,  90 
Soxhlet's  preparation  of  cow's  milk  for 

infiints,  449 
Soy  bean,  233 
Sparklets  process,  303 
Sparkling  Malvern,  natural  mineral  water, 

307 
Sparks  on  use  of  milk  in  nephritis,  531 
Spermaceti,  545 
Spices  and  condiments,  282 

action  on   secretion    of    gastric  juice 

variable  and  inconstant,  283 
necessitv  for,  282 
Spirit,  proof;  348 

silent.  349 
Spirits,  348-559   f  li 

action  of  spirits  on  digestion,  356 
comparative  composition    of  different 

spirits,  354,  355 
general  action  of  spirits  on  body,  357* 

359 
Sprue,  dietetic  treatment,  524 
Staleness  of  bread,  205 
Starch,  abundant  in  potatoes,  237 
digestion  of,  in  stomach.  414 


Sl»cb,  efffcl  of  heat  on,  391,  397,  400 

in  Tpgclable  foods,  too 
recul  absoiplioD  of,  547 
Slaiches,  gelatiniialiaD  point  of,  391 
Starchy  iuods.  avoidance  in  diet  of  rickeU, 

516 
Stark,  Dr,  William,  hisatlempl  it  rutricted 

diet  fatal,  30 
Slarvalion  dlcli,  30 
in  ol)csity,  503 
Steinitier  on  value  of  su^ar  u  Diuicle-food 

in  Alpine  climbing,  3S2 
Steiilialionofmilk,  116,453,468 

isionallf  cauie  of  infantile  Karrj, 


ing.  394 

ulanl,  definition  of,  336 

[jueslion    of    stimulating     powen    of 

Licbig's  Emract.  94,  9S 
itimulating  action  o<  alcohol,  336-339 
of  cafTeinc  in  tea  and  coffee. 

Stockman  on  iron  in  milk,  ti3 

»n  iron  in  food,  18S,  sSg 
S  otnach.   absoiption  of  alcohol  b;   tbe, 
334.  33S 
al»orptive  power  of.  421 
acidity  of  gaitiic  contents.  413 
antiseptic  action  of  gastric  juice,  41I 
clotting  of  milk  in,  II9-133 
diet  in  dilatation,  530 

functional  dyspepsia,  511 
gailiic  ulcer.  518 
gaal  litis,  519 
digestion  in  the.  407 

of  food  introduce  I  without  lab- 

distention  from  bulky  diet,  179 
effect  of  alcohol  on,  334- 33^ 
escape  of  water  from,  300 
fuoclioni  of  the,  408 
morbid  gastric  sensations  and  acidity, 
414.  4tS 

■  .l.lfls,  3J4 

t  of  gastric  ulcer, 

n  of  i^Iric  )uice,  4io-4t3 
<  pontons  of  (plate),  416 
of  koumisa  in  chronic  catarrh  of, 
43 
isible  obterration  In  caM  of  Aluis 
St.  Martin,  417,  417 
Stout,  349.  3^0.  36^-  3f>i 

as  soporific,  365 

Slowasser  and  Prauinrr,  expctiments  «'  ' 

muscle-food,  281 

ise  of  milk  in  diabetes,  489 

cDgih,  properly  of  the  muscles,  174 

in  diitcstion  of  meat,  66 


Tankard  on  effects  of  cooking  on  meat, 

65 
Tannic  actd  in  tea,  313-3'fi.  3>Si  3*6 

in  wine,  370.  37a 
Tannin  in  wine,  386 
Tapioca,  343 

digestibility.  344 

Tartaric  acid  in  wine,  370,  37a 

Tea,  3ll>-3i8 

avoidance  in  gout,  511 
black,  311,  313 

Ceylon  tea.,  312 

chemical  CO mposil [00,  313-317 
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Tcfty  dienical  oompodtion  of  infusioD,  317 
Giinese  teas,  312,  313 
dnradoo  of  stay  in  itomach,  327 
peen,  312,  313 
nUtofy  of,  310, 
Indian  teas,  312,  313 
influence  of  tannic  acid,  314-317*  325- 

327.  328 
of  time  on  infusion,  315 

on  salivary  and  gastric  digestion, 

325-333 
injurious  effects,  327,  330 

judging  of,  313 
mode  of  manu&ctaie,  310-3x2 
Plasmon  tea,  327 
proper  method  of  making,  317 
stimulating  action,  328,  329 
taster,  330 
varieties  of,  311-313 
volatile  oil,  329 
Tea  (meal) :  *  high '  and  *  meat '  teas,  327 
Teeth,  effect  of  sugar  on,  277,  472 

effect  of   temperature  of    foods  and 
drinks  on,  422 
Temperance  in  old  age,  46 
Temperature,  influence  of  alcohol  on  tern- 
perature  of  body,  338,  341 
of  food  and  drinl^  421 

local  effect  of  extreme  temperatore 

in,  422 
temperature  for  quenching  thirst, 
422 
Tests  of  value  of  food,  chemical,  4 
economic,  16 
physical,  4 

calorie  standard,  4 
physiological,  8 
Thackeray's  statement  as  to  the  stimulating 

elTcct  of  wine,  338 
Theobromine,  323 

Thiist,  ttmperalure  for  qurnching,  422 
Thompson,  Sir  Henry, on  slow  cooking,  394 

on  gravel  dietetics,  513 
Thomson,  Dr.  Dundas,  on  waste  in  bread- 
making,  199 
Thudichum,  Dr.,  on  general  action  of  wine 

in  health,  381 
Thymus  pland,  value  as  food,  73 
Tissue-formers,  3 
Tis.sue-rcpair  imperfect    under  insufficient 

supply  of  proteid,  54 
Tissue-waste  under   influence  of    nervous 

system,  51 
Toadstools,  261 

Toast  to  be  avoided  in  diabetic  diet,  492 
Todil  on  alcohol  and  acute  erysipelas,  347 
Toffee,  273 

as  fat  food,  546 
Tournier's  enema,  550 
Tous  les  moi'j,  244 
Training,  definition,  38 


Training,  diet  of,  38 
Sandow'a«  40 
sugar  as  muscle>food  iD,  281 
See  also  Athletes 
Triticumina  Food,  465 
Tropon,  538 
Treacle,  272,  543 
Tripe,  value  as  food,  73 
Tuberculosis  and  underfeeding,  5$ 

conveyed  by  milk,  117 
Tubers  and  roots,  234*245 
Tuffnell's  diet  for  aneurisno,  528 
Tunniclifle,  Dr.,  and  Sir  Leader  Bronti 
researches  on  digestibility  of  bread,  21 
Turnips,  240 

nutritive  value  not  higb,  241 
should  not  be  forbidden  in  diabeti 
241 
Turtle,  green,  as  food,  88 

soup,  ^ 
Typhoid  fever  conveyed  by  milk,  117 
diet  in,  482-484 

oysters  as  means  of  conveying  inf< 
tion  of,  87 
method  of  avoidance  of  the  ri^ 
87 

Uffelmann  on  the  digestion  of  meat,  66 
on  tffcct  of  temperature  of  food  • 
teeth,  422 
Underfeeding,  53 

and  tuberculosis,  55 

bad  effects,  worst  in  childhood,  55 

diminishes  power  of  digestion,  57 

resistance  to  cold,  55 
more  injurious  than  overfeeding.  54 
*  Unique  *  Gas  Griller,  393 
Uric  acid  :  amount  liberated  in  body  co 
trolled     by    lacto  -  vegetarian    di 
(purin- free  bodies).  510,  511 
avoidance    of    foods    and    beverag 
yielding,  510,  511 
Uric  acid  formers.     See  Purin  bodies 
gravel,  use  of  whey  in,  133 

Valsalva  on  diet  for  aneurism,  528 
Veal,  digestibility,  67 
Veda,  malted  bread,  205 
Veda  Oatmeal,  221 
Vegetable  foods,  160-1S6 
absorption,  165 
obstacles,  167 

proteids  difficult  to  absorb,  i6< 
170 
bulkiness,  164,  166,  178 

physiological  disadvantages,  I7< 

lol 

chemical  composition,  160-165 
carbohydrates,  161 
cellulose,  162 
dextrin,  162 
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'egetable  foods,  chemical  composition  0 
ttntud) : 
extractives,  164 
fats,  164 

mineral  constituents,  165 
nitrogenous  substances,  163 
pectose,  163 
starch,  161 
sugar,  161 
water,  164 
eooked,  chemical  composition,  400 
digestibility,  165 

obstacle.^,  167 
economic  value,  181 
length  of  time  required  in  cooking,  185 
low  resistance  to  disease  under  vege- 
table diet,  180 
methods  and  effect  of  cooking,  395 
nutritive  value,  171 
proteid,    pure,    derived    from    castor 

seeds,  538 
wateriness  disadvantage  in,  180 
Vegetables,  green,  246 
absorption,  249 
chemical  composition,  246,  247 

carbohydrates,  248 
digestibility,  249 

eczema  caused  by  deficiency  of,  250 
effect  of  cooking  on,  248 
fat  deficient  in,  249 
mineral  salts  abundant,  249,  250 
nutritive  value  low,  249 
See  also  Vegox 
ITegetarianism,  172-186 

eggs  and  milk  a  supplement  to  vege- 
tarian diet,  176 
proteid-minimum  a  condition  of,  185 
succeeds  better  with  outdoor  labourers 

than  sedentary  workers,  180 
therapeutic  uses  of.  533,  534 
iTegox,  mixture  of  essence  of  beef  and 

vegetables,  98 
i^egsu  (or  vegetable  suet),  commercial  pre* 

paration  of  nuts,  258 
i^erhaegen  on  digoiibility  of  milk,  122 

on  relative  digestibility  of  foods,  420 
Vermicelli,  218 

/ichy,  natural  mineral  water,  307 
Vi-Cocoa,  332 
Vienna  Bread,  264 

Vigier  on  use  of  whey  for  infants,  45a 
Vinegar,  283.  284 
malt,  284 
wood,  284 
l^nsip,  preparation  of  blood,  loi,  103 
Virol.  545 

Voit  on  comparative  absorption  of  offal,  74 
on  composition  of  Bovril,  96,  97 
on  influence  of  diet  on  demand  for 
water,  297 


Voit,  on  composition  of  a  dinner  meal,  409 
on  meat  extractive^,  9$ 
on  ratio  of  proteids  to  carbohydrate 

and  fat  in  childhood  diet,  470 
on   subcutaneous   injection  of  grape- 
»«gar.  552 
Volatile  acids  in  wine,  373 

oil  in  tea.  329 
Vomiting,  value  of  koumiss  in  attaoki  ofy 

M3 
Von  Noorden  on  appetite,  410 

on  diet  for  obesity,  498,  499.  50a 

on  diet  for  muco-membranuus  colitis, 

524 
on  use  of  white  meats  in  nephritis, 

530 

on  use  of  fluids  in  chronic  nephritis^ 

532 
Vril  Albuminous  Beef-tea,  chemical  com- 
position, 107 

Warren's  Cooking  Pot,  401 
Wast«  of  food,  avoidable  and  unavoidable, 
18 

in  bread-making,  199 
Waste  matter  in  meat.  62 

offish,  81,  84 
Wasting  diseases  diet,  506-509 
Water,  absorption  of.  300 

amount  of,  required,  297 

artificial  aerated  and  mineral  watexi, 

303-305 
as  source  of  infection,  301 

effect  of,  on  foods  during  cooking,  398 

effect  on  dilatation  of  stomach,  300 

escape  of,  from  stomach,  300 

filtering,  303 

in  milk,  112 

in  vegetable  foods,  164 

method  for  removing,  164 

influence  of  diet  on  amount  of  water 

consumed,  297 

of  increase  or  diminution  of  water 

on  diet,  29S 

on  aneurysm,  300 

on  blood -volume,  299 

on  digestion,  300,  301 

on  mclal^olisni,  301 

loss  of,  in  meat  caused  by  cooking,  64 

natural  mineral  waters,  306,  307 

physiological    effect    of    changes    in 

amount  of,  298-301 

use  of  mineral  waters,  307 

risk  of,  307 

use  of,  in  diet  of  infancy,  430 

varieties  of,  302 

Wateriness,  a   disadvantage  in  Tegetable 

food,  180 

Waverley  Oats,  220 

Weight  of  body,  in  relation  to  season,  50 
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Weight  of  body,  inflneiioe  on  amonnt  of 
food  re(}mred,  43,  44 

loM  of  donng  tamnier  months,  50 
Wet  nurse,  437 

choice  of,  433 
Wheat,  190 

bran  of,  190,  191,  19a 

chemical  composition,  190,  191 

endosperm  or  kernel,  190,  191 

germ  of.  190,  191,  192 

gluten  in  different  kinds  of,  X93 

grinding  by  stone,  192 

mill-products,  193,  194 

milling  by  roller.  192 

patent  preparations.     See  Chapman's 
Whole  ^lieat-flcur,  Florador,  Force, 
Granola.      Graauto,      Grape-nuts, 
Shredded  Wheat 
Whejr,  132 

in  jaundice,  133 

in  nephritis  with  constipation,  133 

in  uric  acid  gravel,  1^3 

used  in  humanized  milk.  451,  452 
Whey  cure,  132 
Whisky,  definition  of  whisky,  350 

grain  whisky,  350^  351 

malt  whisky,  350 

potheen,  352 
White,  Dr.  Hale,  on  tannic  add  in  tet,  315 
Wholemeal  bread,  202,  210 
absorption,  210^  210 
proteids,  absorption,  211 
Williamson  on  diabetic  milk,  490 
Williams,  Mattieu,  onstaleness  of  bread,  205 
Williams,  Miss  K.,  chemical  composition 

offish,  79 
Wine,  acetic  add  in,  272 

action  of  adds  in,  3S6 

after  bottling,  369 

alcohol  in,  371,  385 

as  enema,  549 

chemical  constituents  of  grape-juice, 

367 
constituents  of.  376 
definition  of,  367 
dry,  367,  387 
ethers  in,  373 
extractives  in,  374,  388 
fortified,  368,  371,  375,  389 
general  action  of,  in  health,  384-389 
glycerine  in,  374 
m  the  cask,  369 
influence  of,  on  digestion,  383.  384 

on  gout.  386,  387 
medicated  wines.  383 
natural,  368,  374,  388 
oenanthine,  374 
pasieurization,  372 
pepsin  wines,  334 


Wine,  plastering  of,  378 

proportion  of  ▼olatile  to  fixed  adi 

re4  368 

colour,  368 
stimulating  action  of,  338,  385,  3 
wgM  in,  372,  387 
tannin  in,  386 

tartaric  and  tannic  acids  in,  372 
total  addity  of  sound  wine,  372 
white  wines,  368 
yeast  of.  368 
See  also  Grape-wines,  non-alcobc 
Winter's  humanized  milk,  452 
Wintemitz  and  StraiKr  on  ose  of  mi 

diabetes,  489,  490 
Wolff  hligel  on  slow  cooking,  400 
WoUowicz  and  Parkes  on  eSiecuof  ak 

on  the  circulation,  337 
Women  need  less  food  than  men,  46 
Woodward's  analysis  of  colostrum,  431 
Work,  mental,  amount  and  nature  of 
required,  41 
amount  of  proteid  required  1 

strain  ^eat,  39 
digestibility  of    food    for. 
important  than  chemical 
position,  42 
effect  of  alcohol   on,    338, 

345 
no  special  brain  food,  41 
muscular,  influence  of,  on  diet  3' 

43 
standards  of  Calories  required  for 
of  different  degrees  of  severity,  3 
and  heat-producers.  3 
Worth's  Perfect  Food,  464 
Wright  on  alkalinity  of  food  and  scurvy 

on  diabetic  milk,  490 
Wyeth's  Beef-juice,  100,  101 

Yam,  240 

Yeast,  marmite.  an  extract  prepared  1 

97 
methods  of  production   for  fenn 

tion  of  bread,  197 
of  malt  liquors,  360 
of  wines,  367 
Yolk  of  egg,  152 
calcium  in,  155 
phosphorus  in,  154 
valuable  in  diet  of  rickets.  516 
York,  diet  of  poorer  classes  in,  est  in 
by  standards  dietaries,  34 
found  to  be  insutficieni,  56 
Yorke-Davies  on    restriction    of  fluu 
obesity,  505 

Zuntz  on  fusel-oil,  359 
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